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PREFACE. 


liver  since  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world  was  re- 
directed to  Egypt  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  the 
scientific  investigation  of  its  innumerable  monuments  has 
pointed  with  ever-growing  certainty  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
as  the  cradle  of  history  and  of  human  culture.  At  the  same 
time  Egypt,  like  other  Eastern  countries,  possesses  high  na- 
tural attractions,  in  the  peculiar  charms  of  its  Oriental  cli- 
mate, the  singularly  clear  atmosphere,  the  wonderful  colour- 
ing and  effects  of  light  and  shade,  the  exuberant  fertility  of 
the  cultivated  districts  contrasted  with  the  solemn,  awe-in- 
spiring desert,  and  the  manners,  customs,  and  appearance  of 
a  most  interesting  and  most  diversified  population. 

The  present  fourth  edition  of  the  Handbook  to  Egypt 
comprises  in  its  scope  the  regions  previously  treated  of  in 
separate  volumes  devoted  to  Lower  Egypt  and  Upper  Egypt 
respectively.  Though  the  text  has  thus  been  curtailed  by  at 
least  one-third,  the  Editor  believes,  that  by  confining  himself 
to  essential  points  and  by  carefully  arranging  his  material, 
he  has  succeeded  in  rendering  the  present  edition  no  less 
useful  than  the  previous  ones  in  supplying  the  traveller  with 
the  necessary  information  regarding  the  country  and  the 
people  he  is  about  to  visit ,  in  protecting  him  against  extor- 
tion and  in  rendering  him,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
permits ,  independent  of  outside  assistance.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  indicate  clearly  the  most  important  among  the 
bewildering  multiplicity  of  the  monuments  of  antiquity;  and 
the  descriptions  of  these  have  been  so  arranged  that,  assum- 
ing the  traveller  to  have  previously  read  at  his  leisure  our 
account  of  the  origin,  history,  and  significance  of  a  partic- 
ular temple,  or  tomb,  etc.,  he  will  find  adequate  guidance 
on  the  spot  in  that  portion  of  our  description  that  is  printed 
in  larger  type,  while  those  who  have  time  and  inclination  for 
a  more  thorough  examination,  will  find  additional  particulars 
in  small  type.  A  first  visit  to  the  Temple  of  Dendera,  for 
example ,  may  in  this  manner  be  accomplished  in  about  an 
hour,  which  is  approximately  the  time  allowed  to  passengers 
by  mail-steamer. 


vi  PREFACE. 

The  materials  for  the  first  edition  of  the  volume  on  Lower 
Egypt  were  mainly  furnished  in  1877  by  Professor  G.  Ebers 
of  Leipsic.  Among  the  contributions  prepared  for  the 
English  version  were  those  of  the  distinguished  Egyptolo- 
gist, Dr.  Samuel  Birch.  The  volume  on  Upper  Egypt,  orig- 
inally published  in  1891,  was  founded  on  material  contributed 
by  Professor  Ebers  and  Professor  J.  DUmiehen,  revised  and 
augmented  by  Professor  August  Eisenlohr  of  Heidelberg, 
who  twice  visited  Egypt  for  this  purpose.  The  present  com- 
bined edition  has  been  completely  revised  and  for  the  most 
part  re -written  by  Professor  Georg  Steindorff  of  Leipsic, 
who  devoted  a  journey  to  Egypt  in  1895  mainly  to  this 
object.  To  Dr.  Borchardt  of  Berlin  (at  present  in  Cairo)  the 
Editor  is  obliged  for  several  valuable  contributions  to  the 
description  of  Lower  Nubia. 

The  Maps  and  Plans  have  been  the  object  of  the  Editor's 
special  care,  and  five  additional  maps  appear  in  the  present 
edition.  All  are  based  upon  the  most  recent  material  avail- 
able, and  have  been  revised  by  Prof.  Steindorff. 

Ancient  Egyptian  names  are  transliterated  on  the  system 
indicated  at  p.  cxxiii.  Arabic  names  have  been  specially 
revised  by  Professor  Socin  of  Leipsic. 

Hotels,  etc.,  see  p.  xxxn.  Hotels  which  cannot  be  ac- 
curately characterized  without  exposing  the  Editor  to  the  risk 
of  legal  proceedings  are  left  unmentioned. 

To  hotel  -  proprietors,  tradesmen,  and  others  the  Editor 
begs  to  intimate  that  a  character  for  fair  dealing  and  cour- 
tesy towards  travellers  forms  the  sole  passport  to  his  com- 
mendation, and  that  advertisements  of  every  kind  are  strictly 
excluded  from  his  Handbooks.  Hotel-keepers  are  also  warned 
against  persons  representing  themselves  as  agents  for  Bae- 
deker's Handbooks. 
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xvn 

I.    Preliminary  Information. 

(1).   Plan  of  Tour.   Season.   Expenses.  Money.  Equipment. 
Travelling  Companions. 

Plan.  The  facilities  for  travel  in  Egypt  are  now  such  that  the 
intending  visitor  may  make  an  outline  of  his  tour  at  home  with 
almost  as  great  ease  as  for  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  During 
the  travelling  season,  moreover,  the  weather  is  always  fine  (comp. 
below),  and  never  causes  disappointment  and  derangement  of  plans 
as  in  most  other  countries.  A  glimpse  of  the  country  may  he  ob- 
tained in  four  or  five  weeks  (exclusive  of  the  journey  out)  as  fol- 
lows: 2-3  days  may  be  devoted  to  Alexandria  and  the  journey 
thence  to  Cairo,  10-12  days  may  be  spent  in  Cairo  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood in  the  manner  suggested  at  p.  29,  4-5  days  may  be  occu- 
pied by  the  Suez  Canal  and  excursions  from  it,  and  14  days  may  be 
devoted  to  Upper  Egypt,  while  a  few  days  must  be  set  aside  for 
resting.  The  whole  time,  however,  might  very  pleasantly  be  spent 
at  Cairo  alone,  the  most  interesting  point  in  the  tour. 

Season.  In  Alexandria  stormy  and  rainy  weather  prevails  from 
December  to  March,  but  in  the  interior  of  Egypt,  to  the  S.  of  a 
line  joining  Damanhur,  Tanta,  andMansura,  the  case  is  completely 
altered.  Here,  from  the  beginning  of  November  till  the  middle  or 
end  of  April,  there  are  but  few  days  of  bad  weather  (comp.  p.  lxxv)  ; 
the  prevalent  temperature  is  that  of  a  delicious  spring  or  moderate 
summer,  and  the  few  drops  of  rain  that  occasionally  fall  will  hardly 
be  observed  by  the  European  traveller.  The  fertilising  inundation 
of  the  Nile  (p.  lxii)  has  by  this  time  subsided,  and  the  whole  face 
of  the  country  smiles  with  fresh  verdure.  Winter  is  therefore  the 
proper  season  for  a  tour  in  Egypt.  In  summer  prices  are  naturally 
much  lower. 

Expenses.  The  cost  of  a  tour  in  Egypt,  and  in  Oriental  coun- 
tries generally,  is  greater  than  that  of  a  visit  to  most  parts  of  Europe 
and  the  traveller  should  estimate  his  average  daily  expenditure  at 
not  less  than  25-30s.  (Steamboat-fares  are  of  course  extra;  pp.  1-4.) 
The  traveller  whose  time  is  very  limited,  or  who  is  accompanied  by 
ladies,  will  also  require  the  services  of  a  guide,  or  'dragoman',  as 
they  prefer  to  style  themselves  (5-10*.  per  day). 

Monet.  A  small  sum  of  money  for  the  early  part  of  the  journey 
may  be  taken  in  English  or  French  gold,  or  in  English  banknotes 
(these  usually  at  a  discount  of  Y4-I  percent),  but  large  sums  should 
always  be  in  the  form  of  circular  notes.  These  notes,  which  if  kept 
separate  from  the  'letter  of  indication'  cannot  be  cashed  by  a  thief 
or  a  dishonest  finder,  are  issued  by  the  principal  London  banks 
and  by  Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  &  Son.  Fresh  supplies  may  be  forwarded 
from  England  by  post-office  order,  in  sums  not  exceeding  500  fr. 
European  bankers  in  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  see  pp.  6,  25. 
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Equipment.  For  all  ordinary  purposes  a  couple  of  light  tweed 
suits,  a  few  flannel  and  soft  cotton  sMrts,  a  supply  of  thin  woollen 
socks,  one  pair  of  light  and  easy  boots,  one  of  shoes,  and  one  of 
slippers,  a  moderately  warm  Ulster  or  long  travelling  cloak,  a  pith- 
helmet  and  a  soft  felt  hat,  together  with  the  most  necessary  articles 
of  the  toilet,  will  amply  suffice.  It  is  advisable,  for  the  prevention 
of  colds  and  chills,  to  wear  a  woollen  fabric  next  the  skin ;  but 
light  underclothing,  with  an  Oxford  shirt,  will  be  found  more 
suitable  to  the  climate  than  a  heavy  flannel  shirt.  Those  who  intend 
making  a  prolonged  stay  at  the  principal  towns  may  add  a  dress-suit 
and  a  few  white  shirts.  A  light  silken  (or  muslin)  cloth  tied  round 
the  hat  and  allowed  to  fall  over  the  back  of  the  neck  and  ears  is  an 
indispensable  protection  against  the  sun.  In  prolonged  riding  tours, 
a  sun-shade  is  a  fatiguing  encumbrance.  All  articles  should  be  new 
and  strongly  made,  as  it  is  often  difficult  and  troublesome  to  get 
repairs  properly  executed  in  Egypt.  Few  travellers  walk  in  Egypt, 
except  for  very  short  distances,  but  sportsmen  should  add  a  stout 
pair  of  waterproof  shooting-boots  to  their  equipment. 

Among  the  most  important  extras  to  be  brought  from  Europe  are  a 
drinking  cup  of  leather  or  metal,  a  flask,  a  strong  pocket-knife,  a  thermo- 
meter, a  pocket-compass  of  medium  size,  and  a  magnesium  lamp  for  light- 
ing caverns  and  dark  chambers.  —  Photographic  materials,  dry-plates, 
films,  etc.  can  be  obtained  in  Cairo,  but  it  is  preferable  to  bring  a  good 
stock  carefully  packed  from  home,  taking  care  to  attend  the  customs 
examination  in  person.  The  plates  should  not  be  more  than  8  by  10  inches 
at  the  largest. 

Companions.  The  traveller  can  hardly  be  recommended  to  start 
alone  for  a  tour  in  a  country  whose  customs  and  language  are  so 
entirely  different  from  his  own  ;  but,  if  he  has  been  unable  to  make 
up  a  suitable  party  at  home,  he  will  probably  have  an  opportunity 
of  doing  so  at  Alexandria  or  Cairo,  or  possibly  at  Suez  orPortSa'id. 
Travelling  as  a  member  of  a  party  is,  moreover,  much  less  ex- 
pensive than  travelling  alone,  many  of  the  items  being  the  same  for 
a  single  traveller  as  for  several  together.  —  In  spring  and  autumn 
Tourist  Parties  are  organized  for  a  visit  to  Egypt  and  the  East, 
by  the  tourist-agents  Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  fy  Son  (Ludgate  Circus, 
London)  and  Messrs.  Henry  Gaze  $  Sons  (142  Strand,  London),  pro- 
grammes of  which,  with  full  information,  may  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation. Travellers  who  join  such  parties  are  enabled  to  inspect  the 
principal  points  of  interest  with  the  minimum  expenditure  of  time 
and  trouble,  but  must  naturally  surrender,  to  a  great  extent,  both 
their  freedom  of  choice  of  companions  and  the  disposal  of  their 
time.  The  expenses  are  not  much  below  that  of  an  independent  tour 

(2).  Coinage.  Passports.  Custom  House. 
Coinage  (comp.  the  table  before  the  title-page).    The  Egyptian 
Pound  ('Livre  Egyptienne' ;  ^E.)  is  worth  20.«.  6rf.,  and  is  divided 
into  100  Piastres,  worth  10  Milliemes  each.    The  Arabic  name  for  the 
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piastre  is  Ohirsh  (pi.  OhurUsh),  but  the  European  name  is  every- 
where current.  Egyptian  gold  coins  are  seldom  met  with  their 
place  being  taken  by  the  British  sovereign  (Qinlh  ingltei  =  97  pias 
5  mill.),  the  French  Napoleon  (20  fr.;  Bint  =  77 pias.  1 1/2  mill  )  and 
the  Turkish  pound  (Mejidiyeh  =  87  pias.  71/2  mill.  =  18*  )  all  of 
which  are  legally  current.  At  Alexandria  and  Suez,  and  a  few  other 
points,  reckoning  in  francs  is  still  common.  Where  British  influence 
is  strong,  as  in  places  with  large  garrisons,  the  word  Shilling  is  used 
for  the  Rub'aRiyal,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  Is.  3i/2d. 

Counterfeit  and  obsolete  coins  are  as  yet  rare  in  Egypt ;  but  as 
they  are  more  likely  to  be  offered  to  foreigners  than  to  natives,  trav- 
ellers should  be  on  their  guard  against  them  when  obtaining  change. 
A  liberal  supply  of  small  change  is  more  essential  in  the  East  than 
anywhere  else  (comp.  pp.  xxxvi,  25). 

Passports  are  usually  asked  for  at  all  the  Egyptian  ports,  and  if 
the  traveller  is  unprovided  with  one  he  is  liable  to  detention  and 
great  inconvenience.  The  passport  is  given  up  at  the  custom-house 
and  reclaimed  at  the  traveller's  consulate  or  at  Cairo.  Bankers  fre- 
quently require  strangers  to  establish  their  identity  by  some  such 
document;  and  the  countenance  and  help  of  consuls  (p.  xx)  must  also 
depend  upon  the  proof  of  nationality  offered  to  them  by  the  traveller 
A  British  Foreign  Office  Passport  (price  2s. ;  agent's  fee  Is.  6d.)  may 
be  obtained  in  London  through  W.  J.  Adams,  59  Fleet  Street- 
E.  Stanford,  26  Cockspur  Street;  Lee  &  Carter,  440  West  Strand- 
C.  Smith  &  Sons,  63  Charing  Cross ;  etc. 

Custom  House.  The  custom-house  examination  at  Alexandria 
is  generally  carried  out  with  great  thoroughness,  though  with  per- 
fect politeness,  and  no  article  of  luggage  is  allowed  to  escape  un- 
opened. One  of  the  objects  chiefly  sought  for  is  cigars,  on  which  75 
per  cent  of  the  estimated  value  is  charged  (comp.  p.  xlii).  The 
exportation  of  antiquities  is  forbidden,  except  with  a  special  certi- 
ficate of  permission ;  and  luggage  is  accordingly  examined  again  as 
the  traveller  quits  the  country.  The  custom-house  is  now  under 
European  management,  and  it  is  advisable  to  refrain  from  an  attempt 
to  facilitate  matters  by  bakshish  (p.  xxxv).  If  luggage  be  forwarded 
across  the  frontier,  the  keys  must  be  sent  with  it ;  but  it  is  very 
desirable  to  superintend  the  custom-house  examination  in  person. 

(3).    Conveyances. 

Steamers.  Egypt  may  be  reached  from  England  either  by 
steamer  direct  or  by  overland  route  to  one  of  the  principal  Mediter- 
ranean ports  and  thence  by  steamer.  Particulars  of  the  various  routes 
are  given  in  R.  1.  Whether  the  traveller  returns  westwards  on  leav- 
ing Egypt,  or  intends  to  proceed  to  Syria  or  elsewhere,  it  is  import- 
ant that  he  should  be  familiar  with  the  principal  steamboat  services. 
The  vessels  of  the  principal  lines  are  nearly  on  a  par  with  regard  to 
comfort  and  speed,  the  British  and  German  steamers  being  perhaps 
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slightly  superior,  and  the  Italian  steamers  slightly  inferior  to  the 
others.  In  autumn  and  winter  vessels  bound  for  Egypt,  and  in  spring 
those  returning  westwards  are  apt  to  be  crowded. 

The  time-tables  of  the  Peninsular  <£•  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Co.  may 
be  -obtained  in  London  at  122  Leadenhall  St.,  E.C.,  or  at  25  Cockspnr  St., 
S.W.;  and  those  of  the  Orient  <fc  Pacific  Go.  C  Orient  Line')  at  5.Fenchurch 
Avenue,  E.C.,  or  at  16Cockspur  St.,  S.W.  The  North  German  Lloyd  Co. 
has  agencies  at  2  King  William  St.,  E.C.  and  32  Cockspur  St.,  S.W.,  and 
the  Navigatione  Generate  Italiana  at  38  Fenchurch  St.,  E.C.  Those  who  pur- 
pose including  Syria,  Greece,  and  Constantinople  in  their  Oriental  tour 
should  also,  before  leaving  home,  write  to  the  '■Administration  des  Services 
des  Messageries  Maritimes,  16  Rue  Cannebiere,  Marseilles''  for  a  '■Livret  des 
Lignes  de  la  Miditerranie  ei  de  la  iter  Noire'1,  and  to  the  '  Oesterreich- 
ische  Lloyd,  Trieste1  for  'Information  for  Passengers  by  the  Austrian 
Lloyd's  Steam  Navigation  Company'1  (published,  in  English).  With  the  aid 
of  these  time-tables,  the  traveller  will  have  little  difficulty  in  making  out 
his  programme.  See  also  '■Baedeker's  Palestine  and  Syria'  (sold  at  the  book- 
shops of  Alexandria  and  Cairo). 

The  Food,  which  is  included  in  the  first-class  fare  and  usually  in 
the  second  also,  is  always  abundant  and  of  good  quality.  Wine  is  not 
included  in  the  fare  except  on  board  the  French,  Austrian,  and  Italian 
steamers.  Many  travellers  prefer  the  cookery  on  board  the  French  and 
Austrian  steamers  as  being  lighter  and  better  suited  to  the  climate  than 
that  of  the  British  vessels.  Passengers  who  are  prevented  by  sickness 
from  partaking  of  the  regular  repasts  are  supplied  with  lemonade  and 
other  refreshments  gratis. 

The  Steward's  Fee  ,  which  the  passenger  pays  at  the  end  of  the 
voyage ,  is  generally  from  1/2  fr.  to  1  fr.  per  day ;  but  more  is  expected 
if  unusual  trouble  has  been  given. 

The  Baths  provided  for  the  use  of  passengers  in  the  British  and 
some  of  the  other  vessels  may  be  used  without  extra  charge ,  but  the 
attendant  expects  a  fee  at  the  end  of  the  voyage. 

Tickets  should  never  be  taken  at  foreign  ports  through  the  medium 
of  commissionaires  or  other  persons  who  offer  their  services ,  but  the 
traveller  should,  if  possible,  purchase  them  at  the  office  in  person.  The 
tickets  bear  the  name  of  the  passenger  and  the  name  and  hour  of  depar- 
ture of  the  vessel.  Beturn  or  circular  tickets  (to  Syria  and  Constantinople) 
and  family  tickets  for  three  or  more  persons  are  generally  issued  at  a 
reduced  rate,  but  no  reduction  is  made  on  the  charge  for  food.  A  child 
of  2-10  years  pays  half-fare ,  but  must  share  the  berth  of  its  attendant ; 
for  two  children  a  whole  berth  is  allowed. 

Luggage  of  150-220  lbs.  is  allowed  to  first-class,  and  of  86-135  lbs.  to 
second-class  passengers. 

Embarkation.  Passengers  should  be  on  board  an  hour  before  the 
advertised  time  of  starting.  At  Marseilles,  Trieste,  and  Brindisi  the 
vessels  start  from  the  quays,  so  that  passengers  can  walk  on  board ;  but 
at  Venice  and  Naples  passengers  are  conveyed  to  the  steamers  in  small 
boats,  for  which  the  charge  at  all  the  Italian  ports  is  1  franc  or  lira  for 
each  person ,  including  luggage.  Good  order  is  kept  at  these  ports  by 
the  police.  Payment  of  the  boat-fare  should  not  be  made  until  the 
passenger  and  his  luggage  are  safe  on  deck.  Before  the  heavier  luggage 
is  lowered  into  the  hold,  the  passenger  should  see  it  properly  labelled. 
:  All  complaints  should  be  addressed  to  the  captain.  On  board  the 
foreign  steamers  a  kind  of  military  precision  is  affected ,  and  questions 
addressed  to  the  officers  or  crew  are  apt  to  be  answered  very  curtly. 

Steamboats  on  the  Suez  Canal,  see  R.  14. 

Railways.  A  network  of  railways  constructed  by  the  Egyptian 
government  now  connects  all  the  important  places  in  Lower  Egypt 
but  in  Upper  Egypt  only  places  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile  as  far 
as  Nag'  Hamadeh,  and  thence  to  Assuan  on  the  E.  bank  have  rail- 
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way-stations.  The  engineer  of  the  oldest  of  these  lines,  that  from 
Alexandria  to  pairo,  was  Mr.  Stephenson.  The  carriages  resemble 
those  of  France  or  Italy,  but  the  third  class  is  insufferably  duty. 
The  dust  and  heat  render  railway  travelling  in  Egypt  exceedingly 
unpleasant  in  hot  weather.  The  management  of  the  traffic,  except 
in  the  case  of  express-trains,  is  not  very  satisfactory.  The  process 
of  booking  luggage  is  especially  slow  and  troublesome.  The'  trav- 
eller should  therefore  be  at  the  station  fully  half-an-hour  before 
the  hour  for  starting,  as  the  ticket-clerks  are  entitled  to  close  the 
office  lQ  minutes  before  the  departure  of  the  train.  The  personal 
tickets  are  printed  in  English  and  Arabic,  the  luggage  tickets  in 
Arabic  only. 

Donkeys  (Arab,  homdr)  still  form  the  best  means  of  conveyance 
both  in  the  narrow  streets  of  the  towns  and  on  the  bridle-paths 
in  the  country ,  though  in  Alexandria  and  Cairo  the  use  of  Cabs  is 
steadily  on  the  increase.  Egyptian  donkeys  are  of  a  much  finer, 
swifter,  and  more  spirited  race  than  the  European,  and  at  the  same 
time  patient  and  persevering.  Those  in  the  towns  are  generally  well 
saddled  and  bridled  in  Oriental  style.  The  attendants  are  either 
men  or  boys,  who  contrive  to  keep  up  with  their  beasts  at  what- 
ever pace  they  are  going,  and  often  address  long  sentences  to  them 
in  their  Arabic  patois.  As  the  gait  of  the  donkeys  is  sometimes  very 
uneasy  when  they  break  into  a  trot,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
engage  one  with  this  defect  for  an  excursion  of  any  length.  As  the 
stirrups  are  often  in  bad  condition  they  had  better  not  be  used  at 
all.  The  donkey-boys  (Arab,  hammdr)  are  fond  of  showing  off  the 
j>ace  of  their  beasts,  and  often  drive  them  unpleasantly  fast.  The 
rider  who  prefers  a  slower  pace  shouts  'ala  mcMak  or  'ala  mahlakum ; 
if  a  quicker  pace  is  wanted,  yalla,  yalla,  or  mdskt,  or  sdk  el-homdr; 
if  a  halt  is  to  be  made,  osbur,  or  the  English  word  'stop'.  The 
donkey-boys,  especially  at  Cairo,  are  usually  active  and  intelligent. 

(4).  The  Nile  Journey. 

The  ascent  of  the  Nile  may  be  made  either  by  Steamer  or  by 
Dhahabiyeh.  The  former  is  recommended  to  those  who  have  not 
more  than  three  or  four  weeks  to  devote  to  a  visit  to  the  Nile  valley 
and  the  monuments  of  the  Pharaohs ;  and  in  fact  for  the  immense 
majority  of  travellers  ,  especially  for  those  who  do  not  belong  to  a 
party,  the  steamers  are  the  only  practicable  means  of  making  the 
journey.  Travellers,  however,  who  desire  to  make  a  closer  acquain- 
tance with  the  country,  who  have  abundance  of  time  (to  Assign  and 
back  at  least  7-8  weeks),  and  who  are  indifferent  to  a  considerable 
increase  of  expense,  should  hire  a  dhahabiyeh  (p.  xxvii).  The  least 
expensive  method  is  to  take  the  train  from  Cairo  to  Nag'  Hamadeh, 
and  proceed  thence  by  the  mail-steamer  or  in  a  feluka  (p.  xxxi). 
Those  who  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  language  may  alight  at 
any  of  the  railway-stations  and  make  excursions  thence.   Tolerable 
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accommodation  is  generally  to  bo  obtained  in  the  larger  places ;  the 
station-masters  are  frequently  able  to  direct  travellers  to  simple 
lodgings.  Rugs  and  provisions  (tinned  meats ,  etc.)  should,  how- 
ever, not  be  forgotten. 

The  company  met  with  on  board  the  steamers  is  generally  un- 
exceptionable, though,  of  course,  it  is  always  wise  to  use  some  little 
exertion  to  secure  an  agreeable  and  sympathetic  cabin-companion. 
The  trunks  to  be  taken  into  the  cabins  should  be  small  and  handy, 
for  the  accommodation  is  somewhat  limited.  Greater  care  is  required 
in  the  choice  of  companions  for  the  dhahabiyeh-voyage,  for  the  close 
and  constant  intercourse  in  rather  narrow  quarters  and  for  per- 
haps two  months  at  a  time  is  apt  to  produce  somewhat  strained  re- 
lations between  those  who  are  not  originally  sympathetic.  The 
'dhahabiyeh  devil',  indeed,  is  famous  in  Egypt  for  causing  those 
who  have  embarked  as  friends  to  disembark  as  foes.  In  especial  trav- 
ellers with  scientific  aims  should  avoid  travelling  with  those  who 
have  no  particular  interest  in  the  gigantic  remains  of  antiquity,  and 
who  are  thus  constantly  wishing  to  push  on  hurriedly  from  sheer 
ennui.  In  all  cases  it  is  prudent  to  distribute  the  various  cabins 
and  seats  on  the  divan  by  lot  before  starting. 

A  government  tax  of  100  pias.  (20i.  Gd.)  is  levied  upon  all  visitors  to 
the  monuments  of  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia,  to  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance 
of  such  monuments.  The  tax  may  be  paid  and  cards  admitting  to  the  temples, 
etc.  obtained  at  the  Museum  of  Gizeh  or  at  Cook's  or  Gaze's  Office. 

A.  The  Steamboat  Voyage. 
The  steamers  belonging  to  Messrs.  Thomas  Cook  &  Son  (offices, 
see  p.  xv)  are  the  best  on  the  Nile,  as  well  in  point  of  comfort  and 
cleanliness,  as  in  point  of  organization  and  attentive  service.  Cook's 
Tourist  Steamers  between  Cairo  and  Assuan  start  every  alternate 
Tuesday  from  the  middle  of  November  till  the  end  of  December, 
and  every  Tuesday  from  that  date  until  the  middle  of  March,  spend- 
ing 20  days  on  the  voyage  to  Assuan  and  back.  Extra  steamers 
are  also  run  at  the  most  crowded  time;  while  two  special  excursions 
are  organized  in  the  course  of  the  season,  allowing  four  weeks  for 
the  double  voyage.  The  three-weeks  service  is  carried  on  by  the 
steamers  Barneses  the  Oreat,  Barneses,  Prince  Mohammed  Aii, 
Tewfik,  of  which  the  three  first  are  the  best.  The  Prince  Abbas  plies 
from  Philae  to  Wadi  Haifa.  The  fare  is  bOl.,  or  for  occupants  of  the 
two  superior  cabins,  specially  adapted  for  invalids,  GOl.  The  four- 
weeks  steamer  is  named  Sethi ;  fare  66t.  The  fares  include  provi- 
sions (wine  etc.  excepted),  all  necessary  travelling  expenses 
donkeys,  English  saddles  for  ladies,  boats  to  cross  the  river  the 
service?  of  dragomans  and  guides,  and  bakshish  to  guides.  The 
donkey-boys,  however,  usually  look  for  a  small  bakshish  from  the 
traveller,  who  is  also  expected  to  bestow  a  gratuity  upon  the  atten- 
dants on  board  the  steamer.  The  tax  levied  by  the  Egyptian 
Government  (see   above)  is  also  not  included  in  the  fares.    Each 
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traveller  is  entitled  to  ship  200  lbs.  of  personal  luggage  not  exceed- 
ing 2  cubic  metres  in  measurement.  A  physician  is  carried  on  each 
steamer,  whose  services,  if  required,  are  paid  for  in  addition  to  the 
fare.  A  deposit  of  lOi.  must  be  paid  on  taking  a  ticket  at  Cook's 
offices  in  Europe.  The  name,  sex,  and  nationality  of  the  passenger 
must  be  inserted  at  the  time  of  booking  Tickets  are  not  trans- 
ferable except  with  Messrs.  Cook's  consent.  If  a  traveller  be  pre- 
vented by  exceptional  circumstances  from  joining  the  steamer  for 
which  he  has  booked  be  may  proceed  with  the  following  steamer  if 
there  is  a  berth  free.  After  that,  however,  the  ticket  becomes  in- 
valid, without  any  recourse  against  Messrs.  Cook. 

Messrs.  Cook  have  also  organized  a  Mail  Steamer  Sebvice  be- 
tween Cairo  and  Assuan  (8  days  up,  5'/2  days  down).  The  names 
of  the  mail-steamers  are  Cleopatra ,  Nefertari ,  Amenartas ,  and 
Hatasoo.  The  steamers  leave  Cairo  on  Tues.  and  Sat.  mornings, 
and  the  railway-station  of  Nag'  Hamadeh  on  Sat.  and  Wed.  after- 
noons in  connection  with  the  night-train  leaving  Cairo  on  Tues.  and 
Prid.  evenings.  They  return  from  Assuan  on  Tues.  and  Sat.  after- 
noons, in  connection  with  the  train  leaving  Nag'  Hamadeh  on  Thurs. 
and  Mon.  evenings  and  reaching  Cairo  at  6.20  on  the  following 
morning.  The  steamers  reach  Cairo  on  Sat.  and  "Wed.  mornings. 
At  Luxor  and  Assuan  visitors  spend  the  interval  between  one  steamer 
and  the  next  following,  thus  having  ample  time  (3  days)  to  visit  the 
points  of  interest  in  the  vicinity.  The  fare  from  Cairo  is  2bl.  to 
Assuan  and  back  (14  days)  and  21Z.  to  Luxor  and  back  (11  days), 
including  1st  cl.  fare  from  Cairo  to  Nag'  Hamadeh,  transfer  of  bag- 
gage at  Nag'  Hamadeh,  provisions  on  board  the  steamers,  and  3-4 
days'  hotel  accommodation  at  Assuan  and  Luxor.  Incidental  ex- 
penses for  sight-seeing,  donkeys,  guides,  etc.  are  not  included  in 
these  fares.  On  the  outward  voyage  2  hrs.  are  allowed  to  visit  the 
temple  of  Dendera,  and  on  the  return-voyage  2  hrs.  are  spent  at 
Edfu,  and  l'/2  nr-  a*  the  rock-tombs  of  Benihasan.  Passengers  may 
also  spend  additional  time  at  any  of  the  stations  en  route  continuing 
their  journey  by  later  steamers,  and  paying  the  fare  from  stage  to 
stage  (to  Luxor  2.9&I.E.,  to  Assuan  bl.E.)  together  with  10s.  per  day 
for  food  on  board  the  steamers.  These  mail-steamers  enable  trav- 
ellers to  visit  the  chief  points  (with  the  exception  of  Abydos)  in 
Upper  Egypt  at  a  less  expenditure  of  time  and  money  than  the 
tourist  steamers.  No  one  should  omit  the  voyage  to  Assuan,  while 
Sakkara  may  be  visited  from  Cairo.  The  life  on  board  these  vessels 
is  often  lively;  and  the  scenes  at  the  numerous  landing-places 
are  frequently  highly  entertaining.  The  mail-steamers  touch  at  the 
following  stations  beyond  Nag'  Hamadeh :  Kasr  es-Saiyad ,  Deshneh, 
Keneh,  Kus,  Nak&deh,  Kamuleh,  Luxor,  Ermeni,  Esneh,  Basaltyeh, 
Edfu,  Selwa,  Egltt,  Kom  Ombo,  Derau,  and  Assudn. 

In  addition  to  the  mail-steamers  the  stern-wheel  steamer  Ibis  leaves 
Nag'  Hamadeh  for  Luxor  and  Assuan  every  Mon.,  in  connection  with  the 
express  train  leaving  Cairo  on  Sun.   evening.    This  boat,  which   is  less 
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comfortably  fitted  up  than  the  others,  halts  at  Dendera  and  Esneli  to  allow 
passengers  to  pay  a  brief  visit  to  the  temples  there.  Passengers  may  also 
spend  the  week  between  any  two  voyages  at  Luxor  or  Assuan.  The  voyage 
from  Nag'  Hamadeh  to  Assuan  and  back  takes  5  days.  Return-fare  from  Cairo 
to  Luxor  16(.,  to  Assuan  201.,  including  first  class  on  the  railway  and  one 
week's  hotel  accommodation  at  Luxor  or  Assuan. 

Detailed  information  as  to  all  these  steamers,  as  well  as  the  dhaha- 
biyehs  mentioned  on  p.  xxvii,  will  be  found  in  Cook's  Programme ,  pub- 
lished annually,  6d.  post  free,  and  obtainable  at  any  of  Cook's  offices : 
London,  Ludgate  Circus;  Alexandria,  Place  Mehemet  Ali;  Cairo,  Cook's 
Pavilion,  next  door  to  Shepheard's  Hotel. 

The  well-equipped  steamers  of  the  new  Anglo-American  Line 
and  of  the  Thewfikieh  Nile  Navigation  Co.  afford  another  excellent 
means  of  ascending  the  Nile.  Messrs.  Henry  Gaze  &  Son  (Lon- 
don, 142  Strand;  Cairo,  opposite  Shepheard's  Hotel)  are  the  sole 
agents.  The  steamers  Columbia  and  Mayflower  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Co.,  which  sail  from  Jan.  to  March  between  Cairo  and  the 
First  Cataract,  are  among  the  finest  on  the  Nile.  The  tourist-steamers 
Memphis,  Shellal,  El-Khedevie,  and  El-Kahireh  of  the  Thewfikieh  Co. 
leave  Cairo  every  alternate  Wed.  in  Dec.  and  every  Wed.  from  Jan. 
to  March,  for  Assuan  and  back  (21  days ;  fare  35i.),  on  conditions 
similar  to  those  of  Messrs.  Cook.  Special  shorter  expeditions  are 
organized  from  time  to  time  during  the  season.  Messrs.  Gaze  &  Son 
have  also  arranged  a  series  of  sixteen-day  tours,  starting  (by  train) 
from  Cairo  approximately  every  tenth  day  from  the  middle  of  De- 
cember to  the  end  of  March,  and  proceeding  by  steamer  from  Nag' 
Hamadeh  to  Assuan  and  back;  fare  from  Cairo  and  back,  including 
4  days'  hotel  accommodation  at  Luxor,  221. 

Daily  Itinerary  of  Cook's  Three- weeks  Steamers. 

Passengers  who  prefer  to  proceed  by  rail  from  Cairo  to  Nag'  Hamadeh 
(not  recommended)  are  provided  on  request  with  a  1st  cl.  railway  ticket 
by  Messrs.  Cook. 

1st  Day.  Leave  Cairo  at  10  a.m.,  starting  from  the  landing- 
stage  above  the  iron-bridge  near  Kasr  en-Nil.  At  midday  Bedrashen 
is  reached,  where  donkeys  are  in  readiness  to  convey  passengers  to 
the  site  of  Memphis:  the  Step-Pyramid  of  Sakkara,  Serapeum, 
Mastaba  of  Thy,  and  Pyramid  of  Onnos  ;  in  all  about  4  hrs.  (comp. 
pp.  123  et  seq.).  In  the  evening  the  steamer  proceeds  to  Kafr  el- 
'Ayat  (36  M.  from  Cairo). 

2nd  Day.  Steam  to  (106  M.)  Maghdgha,  where  there  is  one  of 
the  largest  sugar-factories  in  Egypt  (comp.  p.  183),  lighted  by  gas. 

3rd  Day.  Steam  to  Benihasan  (p.  186),  whence  the  Speos  Arte- 
midos  and  the  tombs  of  Ameny-Amenemhet  and  Khnemhotep  are 
visited  (pp.  186-189).  —  Thence  to  (182  M.)  Rdda. 

4th  Day.    Steam  to  (250  M.)  Assist  (p.  202). 

5th  Day.  "Visit  Assiut  and  neighbourhood.  In  the  afternoon 
steam  to  (294  M.)  El-Maraqha  (p.  179). 

6th  Day.  Steam  past  Belidneh  (Abydos  is  visited  on  the  return 
journey)  to  (388  M.)  Deshneh  (p.  217). 
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7th  Day.  Steam  to  Keneh,  whence  the  Temple  ofDendera  (p.  218) 
is  visited.  Thence  to  (450  M.)  Luxor  (p.  231),  which  is  reached 
about  5  p.m. 

8th  Day.  Visit  the  Temple  of  Kurna,  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings, 
and  the  Temple  of  Der  el-bahri  (pp.  265  ej;  seq.)  ;  8  a.m.  to  4.30  p.m. 

9th  Day.  Excursion  to  Karnak  (3  hrs. ;  p.  237)  in  the  after- 
noon, the  Temple  of  Luxor  (p.  231). 

10th  Day.  Visit  the  Bamesseum  (p.  277),  the  Tombs  of  Shekh 
'Abd  el-Kurna  (p.  281),  the  Temple  of  Der  el-Medtneh  (p.  287),  and 
the  Pavilion  and.  Temple  of  Medlnet  JJqbu  (p.  290).  Return  past  the 
Colossi  of  Memnon  (p.  153). 

11th  Day.  Steam  to  (i1^  hrs.)  Esneh  (p.  304),  where  a  short 
visit  to  the  temple  is  paid,  then  (4  hrs.  more)  to  (515  M.)  Edfu 
(p.  310),  where  the  temple  is  visited. 

12th  Day.  Steam  past  Oebel  Silsileh  (p.  316)  to  Kom  Ombo 
(«/2  hr.'s  halt;  p.  320)  and  (583  M.)  Assuan  (p.  324),  which  is 
reached  about  4  p.m.  Visit  to  the  island  of  Elephantine  (p.  327) 
before  dinner. 

13th  Day.  Assuan,  its  bazaars,  etc.  Expedition  to  the  tombs  on 
Mount  Grenfell  (p.  329)  recommended. 

14th  Day.  Expedition  into  the  desert  on  donkey  or  camel. 
Then  cross  to  the  island  of  Philae  (p.  336),  where  lunch  is  served. 
Passengers  afterwards  descend  to  the  First  Cataract  in  a  small  boat, 
and  ride  back  to  Assuan  on  donkeys  from  the  Nubian  village  of 
Mahatta.    Or  they  may  shoot  the  cataract  (p.  335). 

15th  Day.  The  return  voyage  is  begun,  Luxor  being  reached 
before  dark, 

16th  Day.  Karnak  may  be  revisited ;  or  the  travellers  may  in- 
spect the  Necropolis  of  Thebes.  Arrangements  should  be  made  the 
day  before  with  the  dragoman  or  manager.  The  steamer  starts 
again  at  noon,  and  reaches  Keneh  (p.  217)  in  the  evening. 

17th  Day.  Steam  to  Belianeh,  where  donkeys  are  in  readiness 
to  convey  travellers  to  Abydos  (p.  209). 

18th  Day.  Assiut  is  reached  in  the  afternoon.  Train  thence  to 
Cairo  if  desired. 

19th  Day.  Steam  to  Oebel  et-Ttr  (p.  184),  sometimes  visiting 
the  sugar-factory  at  R6da  (p.  190). 

20th  Day.  Arrival  at  Cairo.  Passengers  may  remain  on  board 
until  after  breakfast  on  the  following  morning. 

The  Four  Weeks'  Toue,  organized  once  each  season  (usually 
starting  at  the  beginning  of  Jan.),  is  much  preferable  to  the  above 
hurried  visit.  The  steamer,  the  Tewfik,  being  smaller,  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  conveying  a  less  numerous  party.  Timely  application 
for  a  berth  is  strongly  recommended.   The  itinerary  is  as  follows :  — 

1st  Day.    To  Bedrashen  as  on  p.  180.    Excursion  to  Memphis  (p.  124). 

2nd  Day.    To  Benisuef  (p.  178)  or  Feshn  (p.  178). 

3rd  Day.    To  Benihasan  (p.  186). 
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4th  Day.     Excursion  to  the  Speos  Artemidos  and  the  lf'%bJLof  A"l'">!'' 
Khnemhotep,  etc.  —  In  the  afternoon  to  Gebel  Abu  Feda  (p.  -«W- 
5th  Day.     To  Aitiut  (p.  202),  arriving  about  noon. 

?£  Say"'  IxcurtiM  ^Coptic  convent,  of  Der  el- Ami  and  Mr 
eJ-Jma rip.'  2<X>).  In  the  afternoon  to  fftryeft  (p.  208),  with  a  short  halt 
at  Akhmtm  (p.  180). 

S£  Day!    SciSoVfc  *2*«*  (p.  217),  lunching  in  the  tempi* 

10th  Day.    To  Luxor  (p.  231),  visiting  the  temple  in  the  afternoon 

11th  Day.  Excursion  to  Kurna  (p.  255),  tTieRamesseum  (p.  277),  Der 
cl-bahri  (p.  271),  and  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  (p.  2o7). 

l"2th  Day.    No  settled  programme ;  comp.  Day ^  lb, ,  p.  xxv. 

13th  Day.  Excursion  to  Shekh  >Abd  el-Kurna  (p.  281),  Dir  el-Medmeh 
(p   287),  Medi.net  Eabu  (p.  290),  the  Colossi  of  Memnon >  (p.  300). 

14th  Day.     Visit  to  Karnak  (p.  237),  lunching  in  the  temple. 

15th  Day.     Steam  to  Esneh  (p  304),  visiting  the  temple  in  the  evening. 

16th  Day.    To  El-Kdb  (p.  306)  and  in  the  evening  to  Edfu. 

17th  Day.     Visit  to   the  temple  of  Edfu  (p.  310),   then   to    Gebel  M- 

18th'  Day.  Visit  the  quarries  in  the  morning,  then  steam  to  Assudn 
(p    324),  making  a  short  halt  at  Kdm  Ombo  (p.  320). 

19th  Day.    No  settled  programme. 

20th  Day.     Philae  (p.  336)  and  the  First  Cataract  (p.  , 335). 

21st  Day.  Elephantine  (p.  327),  and  floe*  Tombs  (p.  329);  or  to  PftiJae 
again,  on  previous  arrangement  with  the  manager.  —  In  the  afternoon 
steam  to  Kdm  Ombo  (p.  320). 

22nd  Day.     To  Luxor  (p.  231),  arriving  about  4  p.m. 

23rd  Dav.    Excursions  in  Thebes  to  suit  the  travellers    tastes. 

24th  Day.     To  Belidneh  (p.  180).  . 

25th  Day.    Excursion,  to  4J>ydos  (p.  209);   lunch  in  the  temple. 

26th  Day.    To  AssMt  (p.  202).  •■,.,/•„  arm    i„  ii.p 

27th  Day.    Excursion  to  the  tombs  on  the  hill  of  Assiul  (p.  203);  in  the 

afternoon,  steam  to  Hagg  Kandil  (p.  193).  „„,„,,,  ,     mai 

28th  Day.  Excursion  to  the  palace  and  tombs  of  Tell  el-'Amarna  (p.  193). 
In  the  afternoon  steam  to  Minyeh  (p.  185)  and  visit  to  the  sugar-factory  there 
if  the  river  is  high  enough. 

29th  Day.     Arrival- in  Cairo. 

Holders  of  Cooks'  tickets  may  break  their  journey  at  Luxor  or 
Assuan  either  on  the  way  up  or  the  way  down  (after  previous  ar- 
rangement with  Cooks'  manager  in  Cairo),  and  proceed  by  a  sub- 
sequent steamer,  if  there  are  vacant  berth?.  The  mail-steamers, 
usually  less  crowded  than  the  others,  may  be  used  in  descending 
the  stream.  In  all  these  deviations  from  the  usual  tours,  very  strict 
adherence  to  the  terms  of  the  special  arrangement  is  exacted.  Trav- 
ellers are  strongly  recommended  to  time  their  voyage  so  as  to  ar- 
rive at  Luxor  3-4  days  before  full  moon  ;  for  moonlight  adds  a  pe- 
culiar charm  to  a  visit  to  the  ruins  here  and  at  Assuan. 

Passengers  by  steamer  should  beware  of  the  risk  of  catching 
cold  by  leaving  the  windows  of  their  cabin  open.  They  should  also 
avoid  placing  themselves  too  near  the  edge  of  the  deck ;  and  it  is 
well  to  remember  (e.g.  when  shaving)  that  the  steamers  sometimes 
run  aground,  especially  above  Luxor.  Liability  to  delay  through 
this  last  fact,  makes  it  impossible  to  be  sure  of  reaching  Cairo  in 
time  to  make  connection  with  the  ocean-steamers. 

FortheMail  and  Tourist  Steamers  between  the  First  and  Second  Cataract 
Philse  to  Wadi  Haifa),  see  i>.  353. 
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B.   The  Dhahabiyeh  Voyage. 

Though  the  voyage  in  a  Dhahabiyeh  demands  much  more  time 
and  usually  more  money  also  than  the  steamboat-voyage,  on  the 
other  hand  it  offers  the  only  means  of  a  satisfactorily  close  exami- 
nation of  the  country  and  its  monuments.  A  party  of  4-5  persons 
will  be  found  advisable,  especially  as  the  expense  is  not  much  more 
than  for  1-2  persons. 

A  large  selection  of  good  dhahabiyehs  is  to  be  found  at  Cairo, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  both  above  and  below  the  new  bridge 
at  Bulak.  Travellers  who  take  the  train  from  Cairo  to  Assiut  should 
despatch  their  boat  from  Cairo  about  a  fortnight  in  advance,  for 
there  are  no  good  dhahabiyehs  either  at  Assiut  or  farther  up  at 
Luxor  andAssuan.  In  Cairo  the  best  dhahabiyehs  are  those  belong- 
ing to  Messrs.  Cook&  Son  ('Isis\  'Osiris',  'Horns',  'Hathor1,  lNeph- 
this',  and  'Ammon-Ra',  costing  130i.  per  month)  or  Messrs.  Gaze  & 
Son  ('Hope',  'Zinet  el- Nil' ,  'Hellna  ,  'Diamond',  etc.,  llOi.  per 
month).  Cook  &  Son  have  also  other  and  cheaper  dhahabiyehs. 
These  prices  include  the  hire  of  the  dhahabiyeh  and  its  full  equip- 
ment and  the  wages  of  the  re'is  or  captain  and  the  crew. 

For  the  services  of  a  dragoman,  cook,  and  attendant,  and  for 
provisions,  saddles,  and  all  the  incidental  expenses  of  excursions 
(excluding  bakshish),  the  price  per  day  and  per  pers.  is  calculated 
thus:  — 

Party  of  2,  each  pers. 

-  -  3      -       - 
.     _  4      _       _ 

-  -  5      -       - 
-  6  or  more, 

Thus  for  a  voyage  of  60  days  from  Cairo  to  Assuan  and  back, 
including  the  payment  of  a  dragoman  and  all  provisions  (except 
wine,  etc.),  Cook  charges  5901.  for  a  party  of  5  (i.e.  1181.  each  pers., 
or  39s.  4d.  each  per  day).  For  smaller  parties,  the  cost  per  head  is 
considerably  more.  The  inclusive  charge  for  Cook's  excellent  steam- 
dhahabiyeh  'Nitocris'  is  iOOl.  per  month  for  4  pers.,  550Z.  for  6,  or 
675Z.  for  8,  sums  that  will  not  appear  exorbitant  when  the  time 
saved  by  steaming  is  taken  into  account. 

Those  who  employ  Cook's  or  Gaze's  dhahabiyehs  are  relieved  from 
all  trouble  in  the  matter  of  engaging  a  dragoman  (qnite  indispensable  to 
the  traveller  who  speaks  no  Arabic)  or  purchasing  provisions.  And  there 
are  the  additional  advantages  that  the  stores  of  meat,  fowls,  vegetables, 
and  fruit  can  be  replenished  en  route  from  the  steamers,  and  that,  in  case 
of  head-winds,  the  small  Steam  Towing  Launches  belonging  to  these  firms, 
may  be  hired  for  6-8f.  per  day. 

The  chartering  of  a  private  dhahabiyeh  is  much  cheaper  though 
much  more  troublesome.  The  first  step  is  to  engage  a  Dragoman, 
not  without  a  careful  enquiry  as  to  his  record  at  the  consulate  and 
from  the  hotel-keepers,  and  an  examination  of  the  testimonials  from 
previous  travellers.    There  are  about  90  dragomans  in  Cairo,  all 


Cook 

Gaze 

Dragoman 

33s. 

35s. 

30s. 

28s. 

27s. 

24s. 

24s. 

25s. 

20s. 

22s. 

20s. 

18s. 

20s. 

16s. 

16s. 
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more  or  less  intelligent  and  able,  but  scarcely  a  half  of  the  number 
are  trustworthy.  Most  of  them  speak  English  or  French,  and  a  few 
speak  Italian. 

The  next  step  is  to  select  a  suitable  dhahabiyeh  assisted  by  the 
dragoman.  A  contract  is  then  made  with  the  dragoman,  either  en- 
trusting him  with  the  entire  preparations,  or  assigning  to  him  only 
the  duty  of  engaging  and  paying  the  re'is  and  crew,  while  the  trav- 
eller retains  the  commissariat  department  in  his  own  hands.  The 
re'is  or  steersman  is  a  most  important  functionary  upon  whose  skill 
during  the  often  stormy  passage  the  safety  of  the  vessel  depends. 
The  crew  number  from  8  to  12  according  to  the  size  of  the  dhaha- 
biyeh. The  vessel  is  either  hired  by  the  day  or  chartered  for  the 
whole  return-voyage  to  Assuan.  In  the  former  case  the  dragoman 
will  try  to  travel  as  slowly  as  possible  to  protract  his  engagement ; 
in  the  latter  case  he  will  press  on ,  so  as  to  save  boat-hire"  'and 
board.  The  latter  arrangement  is  preferable,  but  the  right  of  halting 
a  fixed  time  in  the  course  of  the  journey  should  carefully  be  stipu- 
lated for.  The  charge  for  a  dhahabiyeh  varies  Jwith  its  size  and 
equipment,  and  also  with  the  season  of  the  voyage.  Yery  tolerable 
craft  can  be  obtained  for  about  201.  per  month,'  including  the  crew's 
wages ;  but  bakshish  to  the  amount  of  10  ot  15  per  cent  of  the  hire 
must  also  be  reckoned  for.  In  the  season  the  better  dhahabiy'ehs 
cost  about  5-6Z.  per  day  for  2  pers.  or  6-7J.  for  3-4  pers.,  or  for  the 
whole  return- voyage  to  Assuan  300-35CU.  for  2  pers.,  350-4001. 
for  3-4  persons.  The  dragoman  must  also  provide  donkeys  and 
camels  for  the  excursions.  Farther  details  are  indicated  in  the 
following  draft-contracts,  in  which  it  is  believed  that  nothing  of 
importance  has  been  overlooked.  The  contract  must  be  signed  at 
the  traveller's  consulate,  either  with  the  dragoman  alone  if  he  has 
undertaken  the  whole  of  the  arrangements,  or  with  the  dragoman 
and  re'is,  when  the  traveller  has  hired  the  dhahabiyeh  and  pays  board 
to  the  dragoman.  ' 

Contract  with  the  Dragoman.  —  Mr.  X.  and  his  travelling  companions 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Dragoman  Y.  on  the  other,  have  mutually 
entered  into  the  following  contract :  — 

(1)  The  Dragoman  Y.  binds  himself  to  conduct  Mr.  X.  and  his  party 
from  Cairo  to  Assuan  and  back,  for  the  sum  of  ...  .  pounds  sterling. 

(2)  The  Dragoman  Y.  shall  exclusively  defray  the  whole  travelling 
expenses  of  the  party,  including  the  hire  of  the  dhahabiyeh,  sufficiently 
manned,  and  equipped  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  X.,  the  entire  cost  of 
food,  service,  lighting,  watching  the  boat,  and  all  charges  for  donkeys, 
donkey-boys,  camels,  and  guides. 

(3)  The  Dragoman  Y.  shall  provide  a  good  bed  with  moustiquaire 
(mosquito-curtains)  for  each  member  of  the  party,  with  all  necessary  bed 
and  table  linen,  table-equipage,  and  implements  in  good  condition.  Each 
person  shall  have  two  clean  towels  every  four  days,  a  clean  table-napkin 
every  second  day,  and  clean  sheets  once  a  week. 

(4)  The  Dragoman  Y.  undertakes  the  entire  provisioning  of  Mr  X 
and  his  party.  The  following  meals  shall  be  served  daily :  f.  Breakfast' 
consisting  of  tea,  coffee,  or  chocolate  (at  the  travellers'  option),  bread 
butter,  biscuits,  eggs,  marmalade  (or  whatever  the  traveller  is  accustomed 
to);  2.  Lunch,  consisting  of .  ...  3.  Dinner,  consisting  of  ...  .  [The  trav- 
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pller  may  adjust  the,  bill  of  fare  to  his  taste,  but  it  may  be  remarked 
that  Nile-voyagers  usually  enjoy  an  excellent  appetite,  and  that  a  choice 
of  several  dishes  affords  an  agreeable  variety  without  adding  much  to 
the  cost.  For  lunch  2-3  courses  are  usually  demanded,  and  for  dinner, 
s.oup,  3  courses,  and  desert.]  All  the  dishes  shall  be  well-cooked  and 
properly  served.  Fresh  bread  shall  be  baked  every  second  day.  For  each 
guest  invited  by  the  travellers  to  lunch  the  dragoman  shall  receive  3  fr., 
for  each  guest  at  dinner  4  fr. 

(5)  A  lighted  lamp  shall  be  affixed  outside  the  dhahabiyeh  at  night. 

(6)  A  small  boat  in  good  condition  shall  accompany  the  dhahabiyeh, 
and  .shall  be  at  all  times  at  the  disposal  of  the  travellers,  with  the  ne- 
cessary crew.  Two  or  more  sailors  shall  accompany  the  travellers  when 
they  desire  to  land,  and  shall  serve  as  watchmen  or  porters  when  required. 

(7)  The  dhahabiyeh  shall  be  maintained  in  a  good  and  efficient  con- 
dition.   The  deck  shall  be  washed  every  morning. 

(?)  The  Dragoman  Y.  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  order 
among  the  crew;  and  he  shall  take  care  that  both  the  crew  and  the  atten- 
dants are  quiet  at  night  so  as  not  to  prevent  the  travellers  from  sleeping. 

(9)  When  the  wind  is  unfavourable,  the  dhahabiyeh  shall  be  towed 
on  the  wfty  upstream  Or  rowed  on  the  way  downstream. 

(10)  The  Dragoman  Y.  is  alone  responsible  for  any  damage  that  may 
occur  to  the  dhahabiyeh  or  the  small  boat. 

(11)  No  passenger  or  goods  shall  be  received  on  board  without  the  ex- 
press, permission  of  Mr.  X. 

,(12)  The  travellers  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  halting  for 
15-20  days  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  without  extra  charge,  at  such 
times  and  places  as  tney  may  select.  Halts  of  less  than  2  hrs.  shall  not 
be  reckoned. 

(13)  The  travellers  shall  have  the  right  of  halting  for  more  days  than 
are.  stipulated  for  in. paragraph  12,  on  condition  of  paying  20 fr.  each 
perS.  for  each  extra  day,  in  addition  to  the  boat-hire.  Thus  if  the  dha- 
habiyeh has  been  hired  for  301.  per  month  or  25  fr.  per  day,  a  party  of 
3  pers.  would  pay  for  each  extra  day  3x20+25=85  fr. 

(14)„Jf  ihe  dhahabiyeh  reaches  a  spot  during  the  night,  at  which 
the  Dragoman  Y.  has  been  instructed  to  stop,  a  halt  must  be  made-,  and 
the  day's  halt  to  be  reckoned  to  the  traveller  shall  not  begin  until  sunrise. 

.  (15)  The  Re'is  shall  have  the  right  of  halting  for  24  hours  on  two 
occasions  for  the  purpose  of,  baking  bread  for  the  crew.  These  periods 
(48hrS.J  shall  not  be  reckoned  against  the  traveller;  nor  shall  any  other 
halt  not  expressly  commanded  by  Mr.  X.,  whether  due  ,tp  bad  weather  or 
any  other  pause,  be  so  reckoned.  [The  halt,  for  baking  is  usually  made 
at  Girgen,  where  the  best  ovens  are  to  be  found.  The  traveller  is  recom- 
mended to  land  at  Belianeh  in  order  tp  visit  the  rains  of  Abydos,  and  to 
ride  from  Abydos  direct  to  Girgeh,  where  the  dhahabiyeh  should  be  ordered 
to  wait  for  him.] 

(16)  One-third  of  the  stipulated  price  shall  be  paid  to  the  Dragoman 
Y>  before  the. commencement  of  the  voyage;  one-third  during  the  voyage ; 
and  the  remaining  third  on  its  completion.  [Or  one-half  before  the  voyage 
is  begun  and  one-half  on  its  completion.] 

..  (17)  In  the  event  of  disputes  or. differences  in  carrying  out  this  con- 
tract, Mr.  X.  and  the  Dragoman  Y.  bind  themselves  to  submit  uncon- 
ditionally such  disputes  or  differences  to  the  arbitration  of  the  consul, 
before  whom  it  has  been  signed. 

(18)  The  voyage  shall,  begin  on  such  and  such  a  day. 

Then  follow  the  signatures  of  the  traveller  and  the  dragoman. 

Contract  with  the  Re'ls.  Mr.  X.  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Re'is  Y. 
on  the  other  have  mutually  entered  into  the  following  contract:  — 

(1)  The  Re'is  V.,  owner  (or  captain)  of  the  dhahabiyeh  named  Z.,  now 
anchored  at  Bul&k,  agrees  to  hire  that  vessel  with  all  necessary  equip- 
ments in  good  condition  to  Mr.  X.  for  a  voyage  to  Upper  Egypt,  for  the 
price  of  n  pounds  sterling  for  the  first  month,  and  n  pounds  sterling  for 
each  dav  thereafter. 
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(2)  The  Re'is  Y.  binds  himself  to  present  the  dhahabiyeh  in  the  best- 
possible  condition  for  sailing.  The  mast,  sails,  and  rudder  shall  be  strong 
and  in  good  condition.  The  crew  shall  consist  of  (at  least)  6-8  able-bodied 
and  experienced  sailors  and  a  second  rels  or  steersman. 

(3)  A  good  and  efficient  small  boat  (feluka)  shall  accompany  the 
dhahabiyeh,  and  shall  at  all  times  be  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  X.,  with  at 
least  three  sailors  as  crew,  either  for  excursions,  for  hunting,  or  other  object. 

(4)  When  the  wind  is  favourable  the  voyage  shall  be  continued  during 
the  night,  when  Mr.  X.  desires  it.  When  the  wind  is  unfavourable,  the 
dhahabiyeh  shall  be  towed  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 

(5)  The  Re'is  Y.  shall  cause  the  dhahabiyeh  to  halt  or  to  start  at 
such  times  as  Mr.  X.  shall  direct.  He  binds  himself  to  select  safe  and  proper 
anchorages.  Mr.  X.'s  express  permission  must  be  obtained  before  any  of 
the  sailors  shall  be  allowed  to  quit  the  dhahabiyeh  for  some  hours,  either 
to  go  to  market,  to  visit  their  friends,  or  for  any  other  purpose. 

(6)  The  dhahabiyeh  shall  be  washed  daily ,  special  care  being  be- 
stowed upon  the  after-deck,  on  which  Mr.  X.  travels.  A  good  and  efficient 
awning  adapted  to  shade  the  after-deck  shall  be  provided,  and  shall  be 
rigged  on  Mr.  X.'s  request,  unless  the  state  of  the  wind  prevents  it.  The 
Re'is  shall  cause  a  lighted  lamp  to  be  hung  outside  the  dhahabiyeh  at  night. 

(7)  No  passengers  or  persons  other  than  the  crew,  and  no  goods  shall 
be  received  on  board  the  dhahabiyeh  without  the  express  permission  of 
Mr.  X.  Mr.  X.  has  the  right  of  receiving  on  board  as  many  companions 
and  as  much  luggage  as  he  chooses. 

(8)  When  the  traveller  desires  to  spend  some  time  on  shore  (e.g.  at 
Thebes  or  Philse),  the  Re'is  shall  direct  at  least  two  sailors  to  act  as 
guards  over  the  tent,  or  temple,  or  other  place  where  the  traveller  may 
spend  the  night. 

(9)  The  Re'is  and  crew  shall  at  all  times  be  obliging  and  respectful 
to  Mr.  X.  and  his  party.  Two  sailors  shall  be  at  all  times  at  the  disposal 
of  the  travellers  to  accompany  them  on  shore  and  to  carry  provisions, 
books,  boxes,  a  ladder,  or  whatever  shall  be  required. 

(10)  During  the  absence  of  the  travellers  from  the  dhahabiyeh,  the 
Re'is  binds  himself  to  maintain  it  in  good  condition,  and  to  take  charge 
of  any  possessions  left  by  the  travellers  on  board.  He  binds  himself  also 
to  indemnify  the  travellers  for  any  of  their  possessions  that  may  be  stolen 
or  injured  while  under  his  charge. 

(11)  The  travellers  shall  be  responsible  for  all  damage  done  to  the 
dhahabiyeh  through  their  fault,  but  they  shall  on  no  account  be  liable  for 
damage  arising  from  any  other  cause  whatever.  If  the  Re'is  is  prevented 
by  any  cause,  not  due  to  the  fault  of  the  travellers,  from  continuing  the 
voyage,  the  travellers  shall  pay  only  for  as  many  days  as  the  voyage  has 
actually  lasted. 

(12)  Mr.  X.  and  the  Re'is  Y.  bind  themselves  to  submit  all  disputes 
which  may  arise  as  to  the  carrying  out  of  this  contract  to  the  arbitration 
of  the  consul  in  whose  presence  it  has  been  signed. 

Travellers  who  know  some  Arabic  (e.g.  a  knowledge  of  section  XI, 
pp.  cxc  et  seq.)  or  who  are  already  acquainted  with  Egypt  and  its 
people  may  dispense  with  a  dragoman,  engaging  only  a  Camp-Ser- 
vant (about  il.  a  month,  with  U.  bakshish)  and  a  Cook  (2l.  10s.- 
Gl.  a  month  and  ll.  bakshish).  The  former,  who  must  understand 
some  European  language  as  well  as  Arabic,  will  assist  in  the  search 
for  a-  good  dhahabiyeh ;  and  the  advice  of  the  hotel-keeper  will 
also  be  found  of  use. 

The  Contract  with  the  Servant  may  be  as  follows :  The  Servant  Y 
binds  himself  for  a  payment  of  — ,  to  accompany  Mr.  X.  on  his  journey 
to  Nubia  (or  elsewhere)  in  the  capacity  of  camp-servant  (or  cook)  and 
farther  binds  himself  to  discharge  willingly  and  attentively  the  services 
that  may  be  demanded  of  him  by  Mr.  X.  aud  his  party. 
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Experienced  travellers  will  find  a  very  much  cheaper  mode  of 
conveyance  than  the  dhahabiyeh  in  one  of  the  native  Sailing  Boats 
or  Fel&ka,  which  are  used  for  the  transport  of  sugar-cane,  cotton, 
etc.,  and  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  larger  towns,  such  as  Cairo, 
Minyeh,  Assiut,  Girgeh,  etc.  The  boats  have  cabin-accommodation 
for  1  or  2  pers.,  and  may  be  hired  for  about  10  fr.  per  day.  No 
luxury,  of  course,  must  be  looked  for,  but  its  absence  is  compen- 
sated by  the  close  relations  with  the  land  and  people  into  which 
the  traveller  is  brought.  "Woollen  coverlets,  towels,  an  oil  cooking- 
stove  (obtainable  in  Cairo),  and  insect-powder  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. A  young  attendant  with  some  knowledge  of  cooking  may 
be  obtained  for  2  or  3  fr.  per  day.  The  total  cost  for  such  an  ex- 
pedition, including  provisions  and  boat-hire,  will  amount  to*  15- 
20  fr.  per  day,  or  for  2  pers.  considerably  less  per  head. 

A  written  Contract  should  be  drawn  up  with  the  help  of  the  consul 
or  other  European,  and  a  copy  given  to  the  reris  while  the  traveller 
retains  .another  for  himself.  The  following  points  are  probably  all  that, 
need  be  included.  Mr.  X.  hires  a  boat  with  a  cabin,  the  re'is,  and  twu 
(or  three)  sailors  for  10  fr.  per  day.  The  hire  is  guaranteed  for  ten  days, 
after  which  it  is  paid  from  day  to  day.  Mr.  X.  may  quit  the  boat  at  any 
point  below  the  First  Cataract,  without  any  liability  to  pay  for  the  return 
voyage.   The  re'is  and  crew  must  provide  their  own  food.  —  A  bakshish  of 

10  or  20  per  cent  of  the  hire  may  be  bestowed  if  the  traveller  is  satisfied. 

After  the  completion  of  the  Railway  from  Cairo  to  Luxor  and 
Assuan,  experienced  travellers  may  hire  a  tent  and  a  small  canteen 
at  Cairo,  engage  a  donkey-boy  to  act  as  cook,  and  proceed  by  train, 
stopping  at  the  places  they  intend  to  visit.  For  expeditions  off  the 
railway  the  luggage  is  carried  on  donkey-back.  In  most  towns  the 
Greek  'bakkaf-keeper  will  provide  a  simple  sleeping-room. 

Provisions.  The  following  firms  may  be  recommended  from  the 
writer's  personal  experience  to  those  travellers  who  attend  to  their 
own  commissariat:  Walker  &  Co.,  Shari'a  Wagh  el-Rirket;  Nicola 
Zigada,  beside  Shepheard's  Hotel;  E.  J.  Fleurent,  opposite  the 
Cre'dit  Lyonnais  (comp.  p.  28).  The  following  list  of  articles  taken 
by  a  party  of  three  for  two  months  voyage,  will  assist  the  traveller 
to  select  Ms  fare. 

2y»  lbs.  of  tea  in  tins  2  tins  of  ox-tongue 

15  lbs.  of  coffee  3  tins  of  preserved  meat 

1  bag  of  green  coffee  1  bottle  of  Worcester  sauce 

1  tin  of  cocoa  1  bottle  of  pickles 

1  tin  of  tapioca  18  small  boxes  of  sardines 

2  tins  of  Julienne  soup  12  large  boxes  of  sardines 
45  lbs.  of  rice  2  bottles  of  olives 

1  pot  of  extract  of  meat  7  lbs.  of  dried  apricots 

1  bottle  of  ketchup  10  lbs.  of  plums  (in  tins) 

2  tins  of  condensed  vegetables  1  box  of  figs 

4  tins  of  green  peas  I1/2  lb.  of  candied  lemon-peel 

6  tins  of  French  beans  2'/6  lbs.  of  Malaga  raisins 

6  tins  of  white  beans  1  lb.  of  sultana  raisins 

1  tin  of  arrowroot  2'/2  lbs.  of  currents 

11  lbs.  of  biscuits  1  bag  of  maize  flour 
13  lbs.  of  bacon  2  casks  of  flour 

15  lbs.  of  ham  48  lbs.  of  salt  (in  tins) 
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2  bottles  of  essences  1  packet  of  starch 

1  packet  of  spice  Blacking  and  blacking-brushes 

1  tin  of  pepper  8  packets  of  paper 

2  bottles  of  vinegar  2  packets  of  matches 

3  bottles  of  salad-oil  Corkscrew 

.1  bottle  of  mustard  2  knives  for  opening  tins 

1  bottle  of  French  mustard  1  tin  of  knife-powder 

2  packets  of  gelatine  Baking-powder 
2  barrels  of  potatoes  String  and  rope 

1  Cheshire  cheese  _. 

2  Dutch  cheeses  Wine,  etc. 

11  lbs.  of  syrup  60  bottles  of  Medoc  at  2  fr.  per  bot. 

15  lbs.  of  loaf-sugar  36       -         -    Medoc  superieur  at  3  fr. 

15  lbs.  of  butter  in  i/<  lt>.  *ins  35  bottles  of  red  Voslauerl    .  2, .   . 

17  lbs.  of  butter  in  1/2  lb.  tins  25       -        -   white     -        j        >*    ' 

20  packets  of  candles  20       -        -  beer 

1  bottle  of  lamp-oil  1  bottle  of  brandy    1  bottle  of  cognac 

1  barrel  of  paraffin-oil  1  bottle  of  whiskey 

1  box  of  toilet-soap  1        -        -  vermuth 

4  bars  of  soap  A  little  champagne  for  festivals  and 
1  tin  of  soda  the  reception  of  guests. 

A  hanging-lamp,  bought  in  the  Muski  for  20  fr.,  suspended  oyer  the 
saloon-table,  and  a  pack  of  playing-cards  were  found  very  convenient. 

The  traveller  should  not  omit  to  make  an  arrangement  entitling 
him  to  return  unused  stores  (at  a  reduction  of  about  10"/o  on  the 
original  price)  and  to  have  the  agreement  entered  on  the  invoice. 

Other  stores,  such  as  milk,  eggs,  maccaroni,  fresh  beef,  buffalo- 
meat,  mutton,  poultry,  oranges,  lemons,  tomatoes,  wood,  and  char- 
coal, etc.,  are  taken  only  in  small  supplies,  it  being  easy  to  reple- 
nish the  larder  en  route,  either  from  the  steamers  or  still  better  from 
the  markets  on  the  banks,  where  prices  are  moderate. 

Various  kinds  of  provisions,  including  some  delicacies,  are  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  bakkals  or  small  dealers  of  Minyeh,  Asiiut,  Keneh,  Luxor, 
Esneh,  and  Assudn. 

(&).  Hotels. 

The  large  hotels  at  Cairo  are  among  the  best  in  the  world,  com- 
bining western  comfort  with  eastern  luxury.  They  are  managed 
mainly  on  the  American  system,  the  usual  arrangement  being  to 
pay  a  fixed  sum  daily  (p.  23)  for  lodging  and  board,  the  latter  consist- 
ing of  breakfast,  luncheon,  and  dinner.  Wine,  beer,  and  other  li- 
quors, which  are  extras,  are  dear, the  cheapest  wine  costing  10-15  pias. 
per  bottle,  and  British  and  German  beer  about  the  same.  The  wait- 
er's fee  should  be  calculated  at  about  5  per  cent  of  the  bill.  Cloth- 
ing given  out  to  wash  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  l1/^-^  fr.  per  dozen 
articles  for  gentlemen's  garments,  4-5  fr.  per  dozen  for  ladies'  gar- 
ments, quite  irrespective  of  size.  — Baths  are  found  in  all  the  larger 
hotels,  even  outside  the  towns.   Arabian  Bath$,  see  p.  xxxviii. 

In  other  towns  and  even  in  Alexandria  the  hotels  are  much  in- 
ferior. The  more  remote  a  place  is  from  the  ordinary  track  of  Eu- 
ropean travellers,  the  poorer  the  inns  are  according  to  European 
ideas;  and  houses  bearing  most  pretentious  names  are  often  no- 
thing more  than  miserable  inns. 
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(6).  Post  and  Telegraph  Offices. 

The  Egyptian  Postal  System  (pp. 5, 25)  is  admirably  organised, 
not  only  in  all  the  principal  towns  but  also  in  the  smaller  towns  of 
the  Delta  and  Upper  Egypt.  The  officials  are  civil  and  attentive. 
The  addresses  of  letters  destined  for  Egypt  should  always  be  written 
very  distinctly  (particularly  the  initial  letters),  and  they  had  better 
be  directed  to  the  hotel  at  which  the  traveller  intends  to  stay,  or  to 
the  consulate.  From  Cairo  to  Thebes  the  post  takes  three  days. 
Travellers  going  beyond  Cairo  should  instruct  the  porter  of  the  hotel 
to  forward  letters  up  to  a  fixed  date.  Cook's  manager  does  this  for 
Cook's  tourists.  —  Registered  Letters  not  addressed  to  a  hotel  are 
not  delivered  to  the  addressee  unless  he  gets  a  resident  to  testify 
to  his  identity;  those  addressed  to  a  hotel  are  delivered  on  present- 
ation of  the  official  notification  of  their  arrival,  bearing  the  stamp 
of  the  hotel.  The  Postage  for  letters  within  Egypt  is  5  milliemes ;  to 
other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union  10  milliemes;  foreign  Post-Cards, 
5  milliemes.  Parcels  not  exceeding  11  lbs.  in  weight  may  be  sent  to 
the  countries  of  the  union  for  11  piastres,  and  must  be  accom- 
panied by  two  declarations  (one  in  French,  one  in  the  language  of 
the  country  of  destination).  Parcels  not  exceeding  2  lbs.  may  be 
sent  fromEngland  via  P.  &  0.  steamer  for  Is.  3d.,  and  5d.  for  every 
additional  lb.  up  to  11  lbs. ;  or  not  exceeding  3  lbs.  via  Brindisi  for 
2s.  Gd.,  over  3  lbs.  but  not  exceeding  7  lbs.,  3s.  2d.  —  Post  Office  Or- 
ders are  issued  in  Great  Britain  for  payment  in  Egypt  at  the  following 
rates  of  commission :  for  sums  not  exceeding  11.,  Gd.;  bl.,  is.;  ll., 
Is.  Gd.;  10Z.,  2s. 

Telegbaphs.  There  are  two  telegraph-systems  in  Egypt,  the 
Egyptian  und  the  English.  Messages  within  Egypt  may  be  sent  only 
by  the  former,  which  has  over  200  stations,  of  which  about  30  are 
open  day  and  night.  The  tariff  is  4pias.  for  8  words  or  less,  and 
1/2Pias-  for  each  additional  word.  Telegrams  may  be  sent  in  any 
European  language,  except  from  the  smaller  stations,  where  only  Ar- 
abic messages  are  accepted.  —  Telegrams  to  Europe  should  be  sent 
by  the  English  wires,  via  Malta,  and  certainly  not  by  the  Egyptian, 
via  Constantinople,  a  provokingly  dilatory  route.  The  following  is  the 
tariff  of  the  English  telegraph :  each  word  (not  exceeding  ten  letters  ; 
if  longer,  it  is  reckoned  as  two  words)  to  Great  Britain  83  mill. ;  to 
North  America  120-200  mill. ;  to  Austria  73  mill. ;  to  France  74  mill. ; 
to  Italy  65  mill. ;  to  Switzerland  69  mill. ;  to  Germany  76  mill. ;  to 
Russia  88  mill.  —  A  telegram  from  Great  Britain  to  Alexandria  costs 
Is.  Id.  per  word;  to  other  parts  of  Egypt  Is.  10d.,  2s.,  or  2s.  Gd. 

(7).  Public  Safety.   Consulates.   Courts  of  Justice. 

Public  Safety.  The  authority.of  the  Khedive  is  so  well  estab- 
lished throughout  the  whole  of  Egypt  that  travellers,  even  on  the  Si- 
nai journey,  are  as  safe  as  in  Europe.  Weapons  for  self-defence  are 
an  unnecessary  encumbrance.  —  Fowling-pieces  may  be  purchased 
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in  Cairo  01  they  may  be  had  for  hire  at  the  principal  hotels.  Sports- 
men who  bring  their  own  guns  will  find  it  very  troublesome  to  clear 
them  at  the  custom-house,  and  cartridges  also  are  contraband 
(p.  xix).  Ammunition  (including  Lefaucheux  cartridges)  may  be 
bought  in  Cairo,  but  not  higher  up,  where  only  coarse  gun-powder 
can  be  obtained. 

Consulates.  Consuls  in  the  East  enjoy  the  same  privilege  of 
exterritoriality  as  ambassadors  in  other  countries.  On  public  occas- 
ions they  are  attended  by  kavasses,  or  armed  consular  officers.  A 
distinction  is  sometimes  made  between  professional  ('consules 
missi')  and  commercial  consuls  ;  and  there  are  consuls  general  (who 
act  also  as  political  agents),  consuls,  vice-consuls,  and  consular 
agents,  possessing  various  degrees  of  authority.  In  all  cases  of  em- 
ergency the  traveller  should  apply  for  advice  to  the  nearest  consul 
of  his  country ;  and  courtesy  as  well  as  his  own  interest  should 
prompt  him  to  take  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  of  entering 
into  friendly  relations  with  these  most  useful  officials. 

Courts  op  Justice.  In  place  of  the  exclusive  consular  juris- 
diction to  which  foreigners  were  formerly  liable,  a  system  of  Mixed 
Tribunals  was  established  in  1876.  The  judges  consist  of  natives 
and  foreigners  (the  latter  generally  appointed  by  the  Khedive  from 
qualified  officials  nominated  by  the  Great  Powers),  who  give  their 
verdicts  in  accordance  with  Egyptian  law,  founded  on  that  of  France 
and  Italy.  Cases  in  which  the  Khedive  himself  and  the  Egyptian 
government  are  concerned  are  also  tried  before  this  tribunal,  which 
includes  courts  of  first  and  second  instance.  The  courts  of  the  first 
instance  are  at  Cairo,  Alexandria,  and  Mansura,  and  there  is  a  dele- 
gation at  Port  Sa'id.  The  appeal-court  is  at  Alexandria.  Lists  of 
qualified  barristers  are  exhibited  in  the  anterooms  of  the  courts.  — 
Cases  between  natives,  and  all  criminal  cases,  are  tried  by  the  Native 
Courts,  established  in  1884.  Courts  of  the  first  instance  are  situated 
at  Cairo,  Alexandria,  Benisuef,  Assiut,  and  Keneh,  and  also  (with  a 
more  limited  jurisdiction)  at  Tanta  and  Mansura  (Zakazik).  The 
appeal-court  is  at  Cairo;  about  half  the  number  of  its  judges  are 
Europeans.   The  procedure  is  based  upon  the  Code  Napoleon. 

(8).  Dragomans.   Bakshish. 

Travellers  about  to  make  a  tour  of  any  length,  may  avoid  all  the 
petty  annoyances  incident  to  direct  dealings  with  the  natives  by 
placing  themselves  under  the  care  of  a  Dragoman  (Arab.  Tur- 
gemdri).  The  name  is  also  appropriated  to  themselves  by  the  ordinary 
commissionaires  in  Cairo,  Alexandria,  Port  Sa'id,  Luxor,  Assuan,  etc. 
Most  of  them  speak  English,  French,  and  Italian.  Charges,  see 
p.  27.  Dragomans  proper,  who  generally  consider  it  beneath  their 
dignity  to  escort  their  employers  through  the  streets  of  towns,  are 
usually  employed  for  the  longer  tours  only,  such  as  the  voyage  up 
the  Nile  (p.  xxviii),  the  journey  to  Mt.  Sinai  (now  seldom  made  by 
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ordinary  travellers),  and  a  visit  to  the  less  frequented  towns  in  the 
Delta.  The  dragomans  are  inclined  to  assume  a  patronising  manner 
towards  their  employers,  while  they  generally  treat  their  own  coun- 
trymen with  an  air  of  vast  superiority.  The  sooner  this  imperti- 
nence is  checked,  the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the  traveller's  sub- 
sequent relations  with  his  guide.  Above  all,  travellers  should  never 
permit  their  dragoman  to  'explain'  the  monuments.  These  men  are 
without  exception  quite  uneducated,  without  the  least  knowledge 
of  the  historic  or  aesthetic  significance  of  the  monuments ;  and  their 
'explanations'  are  meTely  garbled  versions  of  what  they  have  picked 
up  from  guide-books  or  from  the  remarks  of  previous  travellers. 

On  the  successful  termination  of  the  journey  travellers  are  too  apt 
from  motives  of  good  nature  to  write  a  more  favourable  testimonial  for 
their  dragoman  than  he  really  deserves;  hut  this  is  truly  an  act  of  in- 
justice to  his  subsequent  employers,  and  tends  to  confirm  him  in  his  faults. 
The  testimonial  therefore  should  not  omit  to  mention  any  serious  cause 
for  dissatisfaction. 

Baxshish.  The  word  bakshish,  which  resounds  so  perpetually  in 
the  traveller's  ears  during  his  sojourn  in  the  East  and  haunts  him 
long  afterwards,  simply  means  'a  gift' ;  and,  as  everything  is  to  be 
had  in  return  for  gifts,  the  word  has  many  different  applications. 
The  average  Oriental  regards  the  European  traveller  as  a  Orcesus, 
and  sometimes  too  as  a  madman,  —  so  unintelligible  to  him  are 
the  objects  and  pleasures  of  travelling.  Travellers  are  often  tempted 
to  give  for  the  sake  of  affording  temporary  pleasure  at  a  trifling  cost, 
forgetting  that  the  seeds  of  insatiable  cupidity  are  thereby  sown,  to 
the  infinite  annoyance  of  their  successors  and  the  demoralisation  of 
the  recipients  themselves.  Bakshish  should  never  be  given  except 
for  services  rendered,  and  every  attempt  at  extortion  should  be  firmly 
resisted,  as  compliance  only  makes  the  applicants  for  bakshish 
doubly  clamorous.  Payment  should  never  be  made  until  the  service 
stipulated  for  has  been  rendered,  after  which  an  absolutely  deaf  ear 
should  be  turned  to  the  protestations  and  entreaties  which  almost 
invariably  follow.  Thanks,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  must  never  be  ex- 
pected from  such  recipients  (comp.  p.  xli).  Even  when  an  express 
bargain  has  been  made,  and  more  than  the  stipulated  sum  paid, 
they  are  almost  sure  to  pester  the  traveller  in  the  way  indicated. 
When  no  bargain  has  been  made,  the  fees  and  prices  mentioned  in 
the  Handbook,  all  of  which  are  ample,  should  be  paid  without  re- 
mark ;  and  if  the  attacks  which  ensue  are  uot  silenced  by  an  air  of 
calm  indifference  the  traveller  may  use  the  word  r&h  or  imshi  (be  off!) 
in  a  quiet  but  decided  and  imperative  tone.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  increasing  number  of  visitors  to  Egypt 
tends  to  raise  prices  during  the  chief  travelling  season,  so  that  a 
larger  bakshish  than  is  mentioned  in  the  Handbook  is  sometimes 
necessary.  The  Egyptians,  it  must  be  remembered,  occupy  a  much 
lower  grade  in  the  scale  of  civilisation  than  most  of  the  western 
nations,  and  cupidity  is  one  of  their  chief  failings ;   but  if  the  trav- 
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eller  makes  due  allowance  for  their  shortcomings,  and  treats  the 
natives  with  consistent  firmness,  he  will  find  that  they  are  by  no 
means  destitute  of  fidelity,  honesty,  and  kindliness. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  suggestions  we  have  ventured  to  offer, 
the  traveller  will  to  some  extent  have  to  buy  his  experience.  In 
most  cases  the  overcharges  to  which  he  will  be  exposed  will  be 
comparatively  trifling;  but  if  extortion  is  attempted  on  a  larger 
scale,  he  had  better  refer  the  matter  to  his  consul. 

Beggars  are  exceedingly  numerous  in  Egypt,  especially  in  the 
country-districts.  In  every  village  ragged  children  pursue  the  trav- 
eller with  their  ceaseless  cry  of  'bakshish,  bakshish,  yd  khawdgeh' 
(oh,  sir  1  a  gift ! ;  comp.  p.  35).  The  best  reply  to  such  applica- 
tions is  lmd  fish,  md  fish'  (I  have  nothing  for  you) ,  which  will 
generally  have  the  effect  of  dispersing  the  assailants.  Charity  should 
be  given  only  to  the  sick  or  the  aged.  A  beggar  may  be  silenced 
with  the  words  ' Allah  ya'tik'  (may  God  give  thee  !). 

The  traveller  should  take  care  to  be  amply  supplied  with  small 
Change  at  all  times,  and  especially  before  taking  an  excursion  into 
the  country  (comp.  pp.  xix,  25). 

(9).  Health. 

Fine  as  the  climate  of  Egypt  generally  is,  the  chilly  mornings 
and  evenings  are  often  treacherous ,  and  if  cold  is  caught  it  is  apt 
to  result  in  a  tedious  intermittent  or  other  fever.  There  are  good 
chemists  at  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Luxor,  and  Assuan,  from  whom 
small  medicine-chests  adapted  for  the  climate  may  be  purchased. 
The  advice  of  the  traveller's  physician  at  home  will  be  useful  in 
stocking  such  a  medicine -chest.  In  serious  cases  of  illness  a  Euro- 
pean doctor,  when  procurable,  should  always  be  consulted,  as  the 
traveller's  own  experience  acquired  at  home  is  of  little  avail  in  the 
climate  of  Egypt. 

Fits  of  shivering  are  the  usual  prelude  to  an  attack  of  fever.  Qui- 
nine is  the  best  remedy,  of  which  1-3  doses  should  be  taken  on  the  days 
when  the  patient  is  free  from  fever.  Best  and  copious  perspiration  will 
also  afford  relief. 

Diarrhoea,  which  is  apt  to  turn  to  dysentery,  is  a  very  common  com- 
plaint in  this  climate,  and  is  generally  the  result  of  eating  unripe  fruit 
or  of  catching  cold.  The  patient  should  first  take  a  slight  aperient,  and 
afterwards  tincture  of  opium  or  concentrated  tincture  of  camphor.  A 
simple  farinaceous  diet  (such  as  well-boiled  rice),  with  tea  or  well 
matured,  unfortified,  and  unsweetened  red  wine,  will  be  beneficial,  while 
fruit,  meat,  and  fatty  substances  should  be  avoided.  In  cases  both  of 
diarrhoea  and  fever  all  remedies  are  sometimes  unavailing  except  change 
of  climate,  especially  if  the  patient  is  in  a  marshy  or  unhealthy  locality. 

Sprains,  which  often  result  from  exploring  ruins  and  caverns,  are 
most  effectually  treated  with  cold  compresses,  while  the  injured  limb 
should  be  tightly  bandaged  and  allowed  perfect  rest. 

The  sting  of  a  scorpion  (seldom  dangerous)  or  bite  of  a  snake  is 
usually  treated  with  ammonia. 

Sunstroke  is  very  common  in  Egypt,  even  in  spring  when  the  air  is 
still  cool.  The  head  and  neck  should  therefore  always  be  carefully 
shielded  in   one    of  the   ways  above   indicated.     The  usual  remedies  are 
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rest  and  shade,  cold  compresses,  and  warm  baths  with  cold  douches 
applied  to  the  head  and  neck.  Syringing  the  ears  with  cold  salt-  and- 
water  is  one  of  the  best  remedies. 

Grey  (better  than  blue)  spectacles  or  veils  may  be  used  with  advan- 
tage when  the  eyes  suffer  from  the  glare  of  bright  weather.  Zinc  eye- 
wash,  or  some  other  innocuous  lotion,  should  be  used  in  such  cases. 

Sticking-plaster,  lint,  as  well  as  all  effervescing  powders,  and  other 
medicines  should  be  carefully  kept  from  exposure  to  moisture. 

(10).  Arabian  Cafes.  Story-tellers.  Musicians.  Singers,  etc. 

Arabian  Capes  (kahwa)  abound  everywhere ,  even  in  the 
smallest  villages.  They  are  frequented  by  the  lower  classes  exclu- 
sively. The  front  generally  consists  of  woodwork  with  a  few  open 
arches.  Outside  the  door  runs  a  mastaba,  or  raised  seat  of  stone  or 
brick,  two  or  three  feet  in  height  and  of  about  the  same  width, 
covered  with  mats ,  and  there  are  similar  seats  on  two  or  three 
sides  of  the  interior.  Coffee  is  served  by  the  kahwegi  at  '/i-l  pias. 
per  cup  (fingdn),  and  several  nargilehs  and  shishehs  or  gozehs  (water- 
pipes)  are  kept  in  readiness  for  the  use  of  customers.  The  tumbdk, 
a  kind  of  Persian  tobacco,  smoked  in  the  latter  is  sometimes  mixed 
with  the  intoxicating  hashish  (hemp,  Cannabis  indica),  the  strong 
and  unmistakable  smell  of  which  is  often  perceptible  even  in  the 
street.  The  sale  of  hashish  is  now  nominally  prohibited  in  Egypt. 

Story-tellers  (who  in  private  domestic  circles  are  generally 
women)  still  form  a  characteristic  Oriental  institution.  Wherever 
they  make  their  appearance,  whether  in  the  public  streets  or  the 
coffee-house,  in  the  densely  peopled  alleys  of  the  large  towns,  in 
the  smallest  country  villages,  or  among  the  tents  of  the  wandering 
Arabs,  they  are  sure  to  attract  an  attentive,  easily  pleased,  and  ex- 
ceedingly grateful  crowd.  The  more  sensational  the  tale,  the  better, 
and  the  oftener  is  the  narrator  applauded  with  protracted  cries  of 
'Aah',  or  'Allah',  or  'Allahu  akbar  1 '. 

Most  of  the  stoTy-tellers  belong  to  the  so-called  Sho'ara  (sing. 
Shd'ir),  literally  'singers'.  They  are  also  known  as  'Andtireh  (sing. 
'AntarCj  or  Abu-Zediyeh,  according  as  their  theme  consists  of  tales 
and  romances  from  the  history  of  'Antar ,  a  Beduin  hero,  or  from 
that  of  Abu  Zed.  Others  again  are  called  Mohadditin,  i.e.  narrators 
of  history,  their  province  being  the  recital  in  prose  of  passages  from 
the  history  of  Sultan  Ez-Zahir  Bibars,  who  reigned  over  Egypt  in 
1260-79  (p.  cxiii).  The  entertainments  of  the  'alf  leleh  u  leleh' 
(thousand  and  one  nights)  are,  however,  no  longer  heard,  as  popular 
superstition  has  branded  this  collection  of  tales  as  'unlucky'.  The 
themes  of  the  whole  fraternity  axe  too  often  of  an  immoral  character. 

Musicians  by  profession,  called  Aldttyeh  (sing.  Aldti),  are  in- 
dispensable on  every  festive  occasion.  The  usual  instruments  are 
the  rekk  or  tambourine  with  little  bells,  the  nakkareh,  or  semi- 
spherical  tambourine,  the  zemr  or  hautbois,  the  tabl  beledi  or 
drum,  the  tabl  shdmi  or  kettle-drum ,  and  the  darabukeh ,  a  kind 
of  funnel-shaped  drum  (generally  made  of  earthenware,  but  some- 
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times  of  mother-of-pearl  and  tortoise-shell,  with  a  fish-skin  stretch- 
ed over  the  broad  end),  which  last  is  accompanied  by  the  zummara, 
a  kind  of  double  flute.  A  better  class  of  instruments,  used  for 
chamber  music,  consists  of  the  ndi,  a  kind  of  flute,  the  kemengeh  or 
two-stringed  violin,  the  body  of  which  consists  of  a  cocoa-nut  shell, 
the  rebdbeh,  or  one-stringed  violin  with  a  square  wooden  body,  the 
Jcdnun,  a  kind  of  zither  with  strings  of  sheep-gut,  and  lastly  the 
'ud,  the  lute  or  mandoline,  the  oldest  of  all  the  instruments. 

The  Egyptians  consider  themselves  a  highly  musical  people,  and  the 
traveller  will  indeed  often  be  struck  by  the  frequency  of  their  singing. 
The  Egyptian  sings  when  indulging  in  his  kef  (p.  xl),  whether  sitting 
on  his  heels  or  stretched  out  on  his  mat,  when  driving  his  donkey,  when 
carrying  stones  and  mortar  up  a  scaffolding,  when  working  in  the  fields, 
and  when  rowing.  He  sings  whether  alone  or  in  company,  regarding  his 
vocal  music  as  a  means  of  lightening  his  labour  and  of  sweetening  his 
repose.  A  peculiarity  of  the  Egyptian  songs,  however,  is  that  they  have 
no  tune,  though  they  have  a  certain  rhythm,  which  is  always  dependent 
on  the  text.  They  are  sung  through  the  nose  on  seven  or  eight  different 
notes,  on  which  the  performer  wanders  up  and  down.  The  character 
of  this  so-called  music  is  exceedingly  monotonous  and,  to  a  European  ear, 
displeasing.  The  songs  (maww&l  or  shughl)  are  all  of  a  lyrical  description, 
most  of  them  are  erotic  and  often  pointless  and  meaningless.  Some  of 
them,  however,  extol  the  pleasures  of  friendship  and  rational  enjoyment, 
or  express  derision  of  an  enemy,  or  contempt  for  the  rustic  fellah. 

Female  Singers  QAwdlim,  sing.  'Almeh  or  'Alimeh;  i.e. 
'learned  women')  of  a  good  class  are  now  very  rare,  and  those  who 
still  exist  perform  only  in  the  harems  of  wealthy  natives ,  so  that 
the  traveller  will  seldom  or  never  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
them.  Others  of  a  low  class  are  frequently  seen  in  the  streets  ac- 
companied by  one  or  two  musicians,  who  are  generally  blind. 

The  Female  Dancers,  or  Ohawdzi  (sing.  GhaziyeK),  were  for- 
merly one  of  the  chief  curiosities  of  Egypt,  but  for  some  yeaTS  past 
they  have  been  prohibited  from  performing  in  the  streets.  Really 
good  dancers  are  said  to  be  now  rare,  but  may  still  be  seen  occasion- 
ally in  the  cafe's-chantants  in  Cairo.  The  Haival,  or  men  in  female 
attire,  who  frequently  dance  at  festivities'instead  of  the  Ghawazi, 
present  a  most  repulsive  appearance. 

The  Snake  Charmers  (Rifd'tyth,  sing.  Bifd'i ;  p.  lxxxvii)  ex- 
hibit performances  of  a  very  marvellous  character,  as  credible 
European  residents  in  Cairo  have  testified ;  but  the  traveller  will 
rarely  come  in  contact  with  them.  The  ordinary  exhibition  of  danc- 
ing snakes  may,  however,  occasionally  be  seen  in  the  Ezbekiyeh. 
The  boys  who  exhibit  small  snakes  at  the  hotels  must  of  course  not 
be  confounded  with  the  Rifa'iyeh. 

The  Jugglers  (Hdwl)  of  Egypt  are  similar  to  those  of  other 
countries.  The  performances  of  the  Buffoons  (KurMdti  or  Mohab- 
bazi)  are  disgracefully  indelicate. 

(11).    Baths. 
The  baths  of  Egypt,  with  their  hot-air  chambers,  are  those  com- 
monly known  as  Turkish,  but  they  are  neither  so  clean  nor  so  well 
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fitted  up  as  some  of  those  in  the  larger  cities  of  Europe.  A  Turkish 
bath  is  particularly  refreshing  after  a  long  journey,  and  is  an  ad- 
mirable preventive  of  colds  and  rheumatism.  The  baths  are  always 
cleanest  in  the  early  morning.  Fridays  are  to  be  avoided,  as  numerous 
Muslims  bathe  early  on  that  day,  which  is  their  Sabbath.  When  a 
cloth  is  hung  up  at  the  entrance  to  the  baths ,  it  indicates  that 
women  only  are  admitted. 

The  visitor  first  enters  a  large  vaulted  chamber  covered  with  a 
cupola  (hdsh  el-hammam) ,  having  a  fountain  of  cold  water  in  the 
centre  (faskiyeh),  and  the  bathing  towels  hung  around  on  strings. 


■*  m  ■  i    ~-**- 


1.  Entrance.  2.  H6sh  el-hammdm  (a  kind  of  antechamber,  used  also  by  the 
poorer  classes  as  a  dressing-room).  3.  FasHyeh  (fountain).  4.  Liwctn  (better 
dressing-rooms,  generally  consisting  of  two  divisions :  the  el-liw&n  el-fall&si, 
with  straw-mats ,  and  the  el-liw&n  el-'&l ,  with  cushions ,  for  the  richer 
bathers).  5.  Coffee-seller.  6.  Bet-el-awwel  (warmed  dressing-room  for  cold 
weather).  8.  Latrines.  7.  Entrance  to  the  —  9.  Har&ra  (or  'sudatorium'). 
10.  Liwan.  11.  Maghlas  (cabinets  with  basins).  12.  Hanefiyeh  (chambers 
with  basins  and  taps  for  hot  water).    13.  Furnaces.    14.  Boilers. 


Having  taken  off  his  shoes  and  given  them  to  the  attendant,  the 
visitor  is  next  conducted  to  one  of  the  raised  Itwdns  (PI.  4)  that 
are  still  unoccupied,  where  he  poceeds  to  undress.  Valuables  may, 
if  desired,  be  entrusted  to  the  bath  owner.  "Wrapping  a  cloth  round 
shis  loins,  he  leaves  his  liwan,  is  proided  with  pattens  or  wooden 
hoes  (kdbhab),  and  is  conducted  to  the  hot  room  (hardra).  Near 
one  of  the  basins  here  a  linen  cloth  is  spread  for  the  bather ,  and 
he  is  now  left  to  perspire.  As  soon  as  the  skin  is  thoroughly 
moist,  he  calls  for  the  attendant  (comp.  Arabic  vocabulary, 
p.  cc) ,  who  pulls  and  kneads  the  joints  till  they  crack ,  a 
process  to  which  Europeans  are  not  generally  subjected.    This  is 
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followed  by  the  pleasaiiter  operation  of  shampooing,   which  is  per- 
formed by  the  abu  lets  or  abu  sdbun,  who  is  requested  to  do  his  duty 
with  the  word  'keiyism  (rub  me) ,   and  who  then  rubs  the  bather 
with  the  kte,  a  rough  piece  of  felt.     The  attendant  next  thoroughly 
soaps  the  bather,  and  concludes  the  operations  by  pouring  bowls  of 
warm  water  over  his  head.    If  the  water  is  too  hot  the  bather  may 
ask  for  cold  ('hat  moyeh  bdrideh'),  or  say  'enough'  (bes).    After  this 
process  douches  of  hot  or  cold  water  may  be  indulged  in  according 
to  inclination,  but  the  most  refreshing  plan  is  to  change  the  temper- 
ature gradually  from  hot  to  cold,  the  direction  to  the  attendant  being 
'moyeh  bdrideh!'  When  desirous  of  leaving  the  hotroomj  the  bather 
says  to  the  attendant  'hat  futa'  (bring  a  towel) ,  whereupon  he  is 
provided  with  one  for  his  loins,   another  for  his  shoulders,  and  a 
third  for  his  head.  The  slippers  or  pattens  are  then  put  on,  and  the 
antechamber  re-entered.    When  the  kabkdbs  are  removed,  cold  water 
is  sprinkled  over  the  feet,   fresh  towels  are  then  provided,  and  the 
bather  at  last  throws  himself  down  on  his  divan,   wonderfully  re- 
freshed,  yet  glad  to  enjoy  perfect  repose  for  a  short  time.    This 
interval  of  tranquil  enjoyment  is  the  favourite  Oriental   lkef  [i.e. 
luxurious  idleness).  Every  bath  contains  a  coffee  and  pipe  establish- 
ment.  Coffee  and  hot  eau  sucree  are  the  favourite  beverages.  Before 
dressing,   the  bather  is  generally  provided  with  two  or  three  more 
relays  of  fresh  towels.    The  whole  of  these  operations  need  not  oc- 
cupy much  more  than  an  hour,  but  Orientals  often  devote  a  whole 
morning  to  the  bath.  —  Many  of  the  baths  are  charitable  founda- 
tions, where  the  natives  pay  little  or  nothing.  Europeans  are  generally 
expected  to  pay  8  piastres  or  more  (including  coffee  and  nargileh), 
and  a  fee  of  about  1  pias.  is  given  to  the  'soap  man'. 

(12).  Intercourse  with  Orientals. 

Orientals  reproach  Europeans  with  doing  everything  the  wrong 
way,  such  as  writing  from  left  to  right,  while  they  do  the  reverse, 
and  uncovering  the  head  on  entering  a  room,  while  they  remove 
their  shoes,  but  keep  their  heads  covered. 

The  following  rules  should  be  observed  in  paying  a  visit  at  an 
Oriental  house.  The  visitor  knocks  at  the  door  with  the  iron  knocker 
attached  to  it,  whereupon  the  question  'min'  (who  is  there?)  is 
usually  asked  from  within.  The  visitor  answers,  Hftah'  (open).  In 
the  case  of  Muslim  houses  the  visitor  has  to  wait  outside  for  a  few 
minutes  in  order  to  give  the  women  who  happen  to  be  in  the  court 
time  to  retire.  He  is  then  conducted  into  the  reception-room,  where 
a  low  divan  or  sofa  runs  round  three  sides  of  the  room,  the  place 
of  honour  always  being  exactly  opposite  the  door.  According  to  the 
greater  or  less  degree  of  respect  which  the  host  desires  to  show  for 
his  guest  he  rises  more  or  less  from  his  seat,  and  approaches  one 
or  more  steps  towards  him.  The  first  enquiries  are  concerning 
the   health    (see  p.   cci) ;    the    salutation    'Salam  aleikum'  is  re- 
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served  for  Muslims.  The  transaction  of  business  in  the  East  always 
nvolves  a  prodigious  waste  of  time,  and  as  Orientals  attach  no 
value  whatever  to  their  time,  the  European  will  often  find  his  pa- 
tience sorely  tried.  If  a  visitor  drops  in  and  interrupts  the  business, 
it  would  be  an  unpardonable  affront  to  dismiss  him  on  the  plea  of 
being  engaged.  Again,  when  a  visitor  is  announced  at  meal-time, 
it  is  de  rigueur  to  invite  him,  at  least  as  a  matter  of  form,  to  partake. 
At  all  other  hours  of  the  day  visitors  are  supplied  with  coffee, 
which  a  servant,  with  his  left  hand  on  his  heart,  presents  to  each 
according  to  his  rank.  Under  the  coffee-cup  (fingan)  there  is 
generally  a  zarf,  or  kind  of  saucer  of  egg-cup  shape.  Having 
emptied  his  cup,  the  visitor  must  not  put  it  down  on  the  ground, 
which  is  contrary  to  etiquette,  but  keep  it  in  his  hand  until  it  is 
taken  from  him  by  the  servant,  after  which  he  salutes  his  host  in 
the  usual  Oriental  fashion  by  placing  his  right  handt  on  his  breast 
and  afterwards  raising  it  to  his  forehead.  It  is  also  usual  to  offer 
tobacco  to  the  visitor,  the  cigarette  being  now  the  ordinary  form. 
The  long  pipe  fshibuk)  with  amber  mouth-piece,  and  its  bowl  rest- 
ing on  a  brazen  plate  on  the  ground,  is  more  in  vogue  with  the 
Turks. 

Europeans,  as  a  rule,  should  never  enquire  after  the  wives  of  a 
Muslim,  his  relations  to  the  fair  sex  being  sedulously  veiled  from 
the  public.  Intimate  acquaintance  with  Orientals  is  also  to  be  avoid- 
ed, disinterested  friendship  being  still  rarer  in  the  East  than  else- 
where. Beneath  the  interminable  protestations  of  friendship,  with 
which  the  traveller  is  overwhelmed,  lurks  in  most  cases  the  demon 
of  cupidity,  the  sole  motive  of  those  who  use  them  being  the  hope 
of  some  gain  or  bakshish.  The  best  way  of  dealing  with  persons 
who  'do  protest  too  much'  is  to  pay  for  every  service  or  civility  on 
the  spot,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  fix  the  price  of  every  article  be- 
forehand, a  plan  which  is  usually  effectual  in  limiting  their  mer- 
cenary designs. 

On  the  other  hand  the  most  ordinary  observer  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  fact  that  the  degraded  ruffianism  so  common  in  the 
most  civilised  countries  is  unknown  in  Egypt.  The  people  of  the 
country,  even  the  poorest  and  the  entirely  uneducated,  often  possess 
a  native  dignity,  self-respect,  and  gracefulness  of  manner,  of  which 
the  traveller's  own  countrymen  of  a  far  more  favoured  class  are 
sometimes  utterly  destitute.  Notwithstanding  their  individual  self- 
ishness, too,  the  different  native  communities  will  be  observed  to 
hold  together  with  remarkable  faithfulness,  and  the  bond  of  a 
common  religion,  which  takes  the  place  of  'party'  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  requires  its  adherents  to  address  each  other  as  'yd 
aWvdyjd  (my  brother),  is  far  more  than  a  mere  name. 


+  The  right  hand  is  alone  used  in  greeting  and  as  much  as  possible 
in  eating,  stroking  the  heard,  and  the  like,  the  left  hand  being  reserved 
for  less  honourable  functions. 
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While  much  caution  and  firmness  are  desirable  in  dealing  with 
the  people,  it  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  traveller  should  avoid 
being  too  exacting  or  suspicious.  He  should  bear  in  mind  that 
many  of  the  natives  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  are  mere 
children,  whose  waywardness  should  excite  compassion  rather  than 
anger,  and  who  often  display  a  touching  simplicity  and  kindliness 
of  disposition.  He  should,  moreover,  do  his  utmost  to  sustain  the 
well  established  reputation  of  the  'kilmeh  frengtyeti,  the  'word  of  a 
Frank',  in  which  Orientals  are  wont  to  place  implicit  confidence. 

(13).  Tobacco. 

Cigar-smokers  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  become  accustomed 
to  the  Oriental  tobacco,  but  they  will  find  tolerable  cigar-shops  at 
Alexandria  and  Cairo,  most  of  which  have  been  established  quite 
recently.  As  a  general  rule  smokers  are  recommended  to  carry  with 
them,  both  in  going  to  and  returning  from  Egypt,  as  little  tobacco 
as  possible,  especially  if  they  travel  by  the  overland  route,  as  a 
rigorous  search  is  often  made  and  a  heavy  duty  exacted,  both  at 
the  Egyptian,  and  at  the  French,  Austrian,  and  Italian  frontiers. 
Travellers  returning  to  England  direct,  with  their  luggage  booked 
through,  are  allowed  half-a-pound  of  tobacco  or  cigars  free  of  Eng- 
lish duty,  or  they  may  bring  three  pounds  on  payment  of  the  duty 
(5s.  per  lb.)  and  a  small  fine. 

Tobacco  (dukhan)  is  kept  in  good  condition  by  covering  it  with 
a  moist  cloth,  with  which,  however,  it  must  not  come  in  contact. 
Strong  (hami)  or  mild  (bdrid)  may  be  asked  for  according  to  taste. 
Stambuli  is  a  long  and  fine  cut  tobacco,  the  best  qualities  of  which 
(40-60  fr.  per  okka  =  2  lbs.  HV2OZ.)  come  from  Eoumelia  and  Ana- 
tolia, and  the  inferior  from  the  Greek  islands.  The  Syrian  tobacco 
(15-20  fr.  per  okka),  which  is  cut  less  regularly,  and  contains  parts 
of  the  stalk,  is  considered  less  drying  to  the  palate  than  the  Turkish. 
It  is  of  two  kinds,  the  kurdni,  or  light-brown,  and  the  gebeli. 
or  dark-brown,  a  mixture  of  which  may  be  used.  The  latter,  which 
derives  its  colour  from  being  dried  in  the  smoke  of  resinous  woods, 
is  known  in  Europe  as  'Latakia\  from  the  region  of  N.  Syria  where 
it  is  chiefly  grown  (Ladikiyeh),  but  that  name  is  not  applied  to  it 
in  the  East.  The  native  Egyptian  tobacco  (dukhan  beledi,  or  akhdar, 
green  tobacco),  now  no  longer  grown  (p.  lxx),  was  of  very  inferior 
quality.  The  natives  used  often  to  gather  the  leaves  from  the 
plant,  dry  them  in  the  sun,  rub  them  to  pieces,  and  smoke  them 
quite  fresh.  Tumbak,  or  Persian  tobacco,  is  used  in  a  moistened 
condition  in  the  long  nargtlehs  or  water-pipes  only  and  is  lighted 
with  a  particular  kind  of  charcoal.  The  smoke  of  these  pipes  is 
drawn  into  the  lungs. 
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II.  Geographical  and  Political  Notice. 

a.  Area  and  Subdivisions  of  Egypt. 

Egypt  proper,  the  country  between  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  and 
the  First  Cataract,  is  a  small  region  with  well  defined  natural  bound- 
aries on  three  sides.  On  the  N.  is  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  E. 
the  Arabian  Desert  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  on  the  W.  the  Libyan 
Desert.  The  S.  boundary  is  not  marked  by  any  natural  feature,  and 
has  therefore  at  all  ages  been  liable  to  alteration.  Its  fluctuations, 
sometimes  to  the  N.,  sometimes  to  the  S.,  form  a  kind  of  standard 
of  the  fluctuating  political  power  of  Egypt ,  and  the  causes  of  the 
variations  involve  a  great  part  of  Egyptian  history  from  the  most 
ancient  times  down  to  the  present  day. 

"When  Mohammed  'AM,  the  founder  of  the  modern  vassal  king- 
dom of  Egypt,  died  in  1849,  he  bequeathed  to  his  successor  a  power 
extending  far  to  the  S.  of  the  First  Cataract,  and  including  not  only 
the  Nubian  Valley  of  the  Nile,  with  the  Nubian  desert  regions,  but 
also  the  so-called  Egyptian  Sudan  (Beled  es-Sudan,  'land  of  the 
blacks'),  consisting  of  the  districts  of  Tdka,  Sennar,  and  Kordo- 
fan.  The  Khedive  Isma'il  extended  his  boundaries  still  farther  to 
the  S.,  S.E.,  and  S.W.  Thus  he  purchased  Suakin  and  Masau'a  on 
the  Red  Sea,  and  Zela'  and  Berbera  on  the  Gulf  of  'Aden,  four  im- 
portant seaports  and  commercial  places,  together  with  the  coast 
districts  adjoining  them ,  which  formerly  belonged  direetly  to  the 
Turkish  government ;  and  in  the  same  way  he  acquired  part  of  the 
Somali  coast.  The  districts  of  the  Bogos  and  Galabat  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Abyssinia  were  occupied,  and  together  with  the  Somali 
territory  of  Harar  were  annexed  to  the  Egyptian  empire,  while 
Ddr-Fur,  once  an  entirely  independent  principality  in  the  Moham- 
medan Sudan,  and  the  terror  of  its  neighbours,  was  also  conquered 
by  the  Egyptians. 

The  boundaries  of  Egypt  in  a  due  S.  direction  were  still  more 
boldly  extended  by  Isma'il,  until  they  comprised  the  whole  course 
of  the  White  Nile  and  the  greater  part  of  the  river  region  of  the 
Bahr  el-Ghazai,  and  finally  extended  to  about  2°  N.  latitude.  But 
these  territories  were  lost  again  even  more  rapidly  than  they  had 
been  won.  The  rebellion  of  the  Arab  tribes  that  broke  out  in  1883 
under  the  Mahdi  (p.  cxix)  not  only  utterly  destroyed  the  new 
Egyptian  power  on  the  White  Nile,  but  also  wrested  the  entire 
Sudan  as  far  as  Lower  Nubia  from  the  Khedive.  Thus,  while  Egypt 
at  the  beginning  of  1883  was,  nominally  at  least,  as  extensive  as 
two-thirds  of  Russia  in  Europe,  it  has  now  shrunk  to  a  district 
which,  in  its  productive  and  inhabited  part ,  is  no  larger  than  Bel- 
gium. Its  nominal  boundary,  indeed,  which  embraces  the  great 
Libyan  Desert  with  the  five  Oases,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
Sinai  Peninsula,  still  encloses  an  area  officially  estimated  at  nearly 
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390,000  square  miles.  In  1894  the  cultivable  land  as  far  S.  as  Wadi 
Haifa  and  including  the  oases  was  estimated  at  11,240  square  miles. 
From  the  earliest  times  Egypt  has  been  divided  into  two  parts 
of  very  unequal  size,  known  as  Lower  and  Upper  Egypt.  The 
boundary  between  these  is  still,  as  in  antiquity,  to  the  S.  of  Cairo. 
Upper  Egypt,  known  as  Sa'id,  formerly  extended  to  the  First  Cata- 
ract only,  but  is  now  prolonged  to  the  S.  to  Wadi  Haifa.  Politically, 
Egypt  is  now  divided  into  fourteen  Provinces  or  MudMyeh.  The 
provinces  of  Lower  Egypt  are  :  (1)  Kalyub,  at  the  head  of  the  Delta ; 
(2)  Sharktyeh ,  i.e.  'the  eastern',  with  Zakazik  as  its  capital;  (3) 
Dakahliyeh,  with  Mansura  as  its  capital ;  (4)  MenxLf;  (5)  GharMyeh, 
i.e.  'the  western',  with  Tanta  as  its  capital ;  (6)  Behereh,  i.e.  'of  the 
lake',  with  Damanhur  as  its  capital.  The  following  capitals  and 
commercial  towns  are  presided  over  by  governors  (mohafez)  of  their 
own,  and  are  independent  of  the  provincial  administration :  Cairo, 
Alexandria,  the  Isthmus  and  Suez,  El-'Arish,  Damietta,  Rosetta, 
and  lastly  the  small  seaport  of  Koser  on  the  Red  Sea.  The  Fayum 
(including  the  oases  of  Behariyeh  and  Farafra)  forms  a  separate 
mudiriyeh.  The  seven  Upper  Egyptian  provinces  are  those  of  Qizeh, 
Benisuef,  Minyeh,  Assiut  (with  the  oases  of  Dakhel  and  el-Kargeh), 
Oirgeh  (Sohdg),  Keneh,  and  El-Hedud  (Assuan). 

The  chief  official  in  every  province  is  the  Mudir.  Each  mudir 
and  mohafez  is  assisted  by  a  council,  or  'diwan',  of  other  officers. 
This  council  in  the  provinces  consists  of  a  Wekil,  or  vice-governor; 
a  chief  clerk,  tax-gatherer,  and  accountant,  who  is  always  a  Copt ; 
a  Kadi,  or  supreme  judge,  and  the  chief  authority  in  spiritual  mat- 
ters; sometimes  the  president  of  a  chamber  of  commerce  and  chief 
authority  in  civil  affairs ;  a  superintendent  of  police ;  an  architect 
for  the  supervision  of  canals  and  other  public  works;  and  lastly  the 
chief  physician  of  the  province.  The  provinces  are  subdivided  into 
districts,  called  Markaz  in  Lower  Egypt  and  Kism  in  Upper  Egypt, 
the  chief  officials  of  which  (Kdshif  or  Ndzir  el-Kism)  are  directly 
subordinate  to  the  mudir  and  have  their  official  residence  in  the 
more  important  towns.  Subordinate  to  the  nazir  again  is  the  Shekh 
el-Beled,  or  chief  magistrate  or  mayor  of  the  Nahiyeh,  or  commune, 
which  may  be  either  rural  or  urban.  The  larger  towns  are  divided 
into  quarters  each  of  which  has  its  magistrate;  several  such  quarters 
form  an  urtan  district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Shekh  et-tumn,  or 
prefect,  corresponding  in  rank  to  the  governor  of  a  provincial  district. 
According  to  the  census  of  June  1st,  1897,  the  Population  of 
Egypt  proper  was  9,654,233,  of  whom  9,385,235  were  settled  (as 
compared  with  6,533,261  in  1882),  172,696  were  semi -settled 
(including  the  Beduins),  while  the  nomad  population  had  sunk 
from  98,196  in  1882  to  96,302.  This  enumeration,  however,  ex- 
cludes the  oases,  several  nomad  tribes,  the  province  of  Suakim 
(with  13,410  inhab.),  and  Donkola,  so  that  the  total  population 
probably  amounts  to  9,700,000  in  round  numbers. 
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b.  Origin  and  Present  Condition  of  the  Egyptians. 

By  Dr.  0.  Schweinfurth  of  Cairo. 
For  thousands  of  years  the  banks  of  the  Nile  have  been  occupied 
by  the  Egyptians.    Notwithstanding  the  interminable  series  of  im- 
migrations and  other  changes  affecting  the  character  of  the  in- 
habitants, the  Egyptian  type  has  always  predominated  with  mar- 
vellous uniformity.  As  Egypt  is  said  to  be^the  'gift  of  the  Nile',  so 
has  the  character  of  its  inhabitants  been  apparently  moulded  by  the 
influences  of  that  river.    No  country  in  the  world  is  so  dependent 
on  a  river  which  traverses  it  as  Egypt,  and  no  river  presents  physical 
characteristics  so  exceptional  as  the  Nile;  so,  too,  there  exists  no  race 
of  people  which  possesses  so  marked  and  unchanging  an  individual- 
ity as  the  Egyptians.  It  is  therefore  most  probable  that  this  unvary- 
ing type  is  the  product  of  the  soil  itself,  and  that  the  character  of 
the  peoples  who  settled  at  different  periods  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile, 
whatever  it  may  originally  have  been ,  has  in  due  course  of  time 
been  moulded  to  the  same  constant  form  by  the  mysterious  in- 
fluences of  the  river.  In  all  countries,  indeed,  national  characteris- 
tics are  justly  regarded  as  the  natural  outcome  of  soil  and  climate, 
and  of  this  connection  no  country  affords  so  strong  an  illustration 
as  Egypt,  with  its  sharply  defined  boundaries  of  sea  and  desert,  and 
in  its  complete  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  These  considera- 
tions tend  to  throw  serious  doubts  on  all  the  current  theories  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  Egyptians.  Philologists,  who  have  discovered  points 
of  resemblance  in  the  roots  and  inflections  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
and  the  Semitic  languages,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Egypt- 
ians originally  came  from  Asia,  either  by  way  of  Suez,  or  across  the 
Red  Sea  from  Arabia.    The  ethnographer,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
observes  that  many  of  the  domestic  utensils  employed  by  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  as  well  as  many  of  their  customs,  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  dwellers  on  the  banks  of  the  Zambesi  and  Niger,  but 
totally  different  from  those  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  or 
Euphrates,  will  always  maintain  an  opposite  view.  Naturalists  also 
regard  the  Egyptians  as  true  children  of  Africa,  shewing  a  close 
physical  relationship  with  tribes  in  the  interior  of  the  continent. 
A  compromise  between  these  views  is  perhaps  most  easily  reached 
if  we  assume  that  the  Egyptians  separated  from  their  Semitic  an- 
cestors at  some  prehistoric  period,  and  after  immigrating  to  their 
present  abode  there  coalesced  into  one  people  with  the  aboriginal 
race  already  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.    "We  start  with  the 
cardinal  fact,  that,  although  the  country  has  been  at  various  periods 
overrun  by  Hyksos,  Ethiopians,  Assyrians,  Persians,  Greeks,  Ro- 
mans, Arabs,   and  Turks,  and  although  the  people  were  tyrannised 
over,  ill-treated,   and  in  most  cases  compelled  to  intermarry  with 
these  foreigners,  the  Egyptians  have  for  thousands  of  years  retained 
the  same  unvarying  physical  types,  while  their  character  has  been 
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but  slightly  modified  by  the  introduction  of  Christianity  and  Moham- 
medanism. If  it  now  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  foreigners  gen- 
erally invaded  the  country  in  the  form  of  an  army,  that  they  formed 
but  a  small  body  compared  with  the  bulk  of  the  population,  and 
that  they  either  married  native  women  or  sought  wives  in  other 
countries,  it  is  obvious  that  they  would  either  continue  to  exist  for 
a  time  as  a  foreign  caste,  a  condition  apparently  repugnant  to  nature 
and  necessarily  transient,  or  that  they  would  gradually  succumb  to 
the  never- failing  influences  of  the  soil  and  be  absorbed  in  the  great 
mass  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  An  excellent  illustration  of  this 
process  is  afforded  by  the  Arabian  invasion,  with  the  circumstances 
and  results  of  which  we  are  better  acquainted  than  with  the  history 
of  the  other  foreign  immigrations;  for,  disregarding  the  Beduin 
tribes,  who  are  entirely  distinct  from  the  Egyptian  population,  we 
now  meet  with  genuine  Arabs  in  the  towns  only,  where  the  mer- 
chants, pilgrims,  and  other  members  of  that  people  form  a  class 
entirely  distinct  from  the  natives,  and  one  that  is  maintained  only 
by  means  of  reinforcements  from  abroad.  Another  proof  of  the 
transforming  influences  of  the  Egyptian  climate  is  afforded  by  the 
uniform  character  of  the  domestic  animals.  The  oxen,  in  particular 
(which,  however,  are  gradually  being  replaced  by  the  buffalo), 
though  they  have  often  been  repeatedly  exterminated  in  a  single 
century  by  murrain,  and  have  been  succeeded  by  foreign  races  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  invariably  after  a  few  generations  assume 
the  well-known  Egyptian  type  with  which  the  representations  on 
the  ancient  temples  render  us  so  familiar. 

The  Modern  Egyptians.  The  population  of  Egypt  is  composed 
of  the  following  ten  different  elements. 

(1).  The  Fellahin  (sing,  fellah),  the  'tillers'  or  'peasants',  form 
the  bulk  of  the  population  (perhaps  about  6,356,000)  and  may  be 
regarded  as  the  sinews  of  the  national  strength.  They  are  generally 
slightly  above  the  middle  height;  their  bones,  and  particularly  their 
skulls,  are  strong  and  massive;  and  their  wrists  and  ankles  are 
powerful  and  somewhat  clumsy.  In  all  these  respects  the  fellahin, 
as  well  as  their  domestic  animals,  contrast  strongly  with  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  desert,  the  fellah  and  the  Beduin  differing  from  each 
other  precisely  in  the  same  points  as  their  respective  camels.  Not- 
withstanding this  largeness  of  frame,  however,  the  fellah  never 
grows  fat.  The  woman  and  girls  are  particularly  remarkable  for 
their  slender  build,  and  they  often  speak  of  each  other  as  'zei  el- 
habl',  or  slender  as  a  rope.  The  men  generally  keep  their  heads 
shaved,  but  the  hair  of  the  soldiers  and  the  long  tresses  of  the  girls, 
though  always  black  and  often  curly,  is  by  no  means  of  the  short, 
woolly  negro  type. 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  Egyptians  is  the  remarkable  close- 
ness of  their  eyelashes  on  both  lids,  forming  a  dense,  double  black 
fringe,   which  gives  so  animated  an   expression  to  their  almond- 
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shaped  eyes.  The  very  ancient  and  still  existing  custom  of  blacken- 
ing the  edges  of  the  eyelids  with  antimony  ('kohl'),  which  is  said 
to  serve  a  sanitary  purpose ,  contributes  to  enhance  this  natural 
expression.  The  eyebrows  are  always  straight  and  smooth ,  never 
bushy.  The  mouth  is  wide  and  thick-lipped ,  and  very  different 
from  that  of  the  Beduin  or  inhabitant  of  the  oases.  The  high  cheek- 
bones, the  receding  forehead,  the  lowness  of  the  bridge  of  the  nose, 
which  is  always  distinctly  separated  from  the  forehead ,  and  the 
flatness  of  the  nose  itself,  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
Egyptian  skull;  but,  as  the  jaws  project  less  than  those  of  most 
of  the  other  African  coloured  races,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the 
skull  is  Asiatic,  and  not  African  in  shape.  The  Egyptian  peasantry 
have  a  much  darker  complexion  than  their  compatriots  in  the  towns, 
and  their  colour  deepens  as  we  proceed  southwards ,  from  the  pale 
brown  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  Delta  to  the  dark  bronze  hue  of  the 
Upper  Egyptians.  There  is,  however,  a  difference  between  the  tint 
of  the  Nubians  and  that  of  the  Upper  Egyptians,  even  where  they 
live  in  close  contiguity,  the  former  being  more  of  a  reddish-brown. 

The  dwelling  of  the  fellah  is  of  a  miserably  poor  description, 
consisting  generally  of  four  low  walls  formed  of  crude  bricks  of 
Nile  mud,  and  thatched  with  a  roof  of  duTra  straw,  on  which  the 
poultry  roost.  In  the  interior  are  a  few  mats,  a  sheep's  skin,  several 
baskets  made  of  matting,  a  copper  kettle,  and  a  few  earthenware 
pots  and  wooden  dishes.  Instead  of  using  the  crude  bricks ,  the 
fellahin  in  UppeT  Egypt  often  form  the  walls  of  their  huts  of  a 
mixture  of  mud  and  straw.  The  dark ,  windowless  interior  is  en- 
tered by  a  small  opening,  in  front  of  which  the  proprietor  usually 
forms  an  enclosure  of  circular  shape ,  with  a  wall  of  mud  about 
5  ft.  in  height.  This  is  the  court-yard  of  the  establishment,  and  the 
usual  resort  of  the  family  and  their  domestic  animals  in  summer. 
The  walls  of  the  yard  generally  contain  round  hollows,  used  as  re- 
ceptacles for  the  grain  which  forms  the  food  of  the  family.  Within 
the  yard  are  usually  placed  a  square  pillar,  about  5  ft.  in  height, 
with  openings  in  its  sides  as  receptacles  for  objects  of  value,  and  a. 
thick  column  of  the  same  height,  terminating  in  a  platform  shaped 
like  a  plate,  with  the  edges  bent  upwards,  which  is  used  by  the 
proprietor  as  a  sleeping-place  in  hot  weather.  The  fact  is,  that 
beneath  an  Egyptian  sky,  houses  are  not  of  the  same  paramount 
importance  as  in  more  northern  regions ,  all  that  is  wanted  being 
shelter  for  the  night. 

The  poorer  peasant's  mode  of  life  is  frugal  in  the  extreme. 
The  staple  of  his  food  consists  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  bread  made  of 
sorghum  flour  in  Upper  Egypt,  or  of  maize  in  the  Delta,  wheaten 
bread  being  eaten  by  the  wealthier  only.  This  poor  kind  of  bread 
often  has  a  greenish  colour,  owing  to  an  admixture  of  bean-flour 
(Fcenum  Grsecum).  Next  in  importance  in  the  bill  of  fare  are  broad 
beans  (ful).     For  supper,  however,   even  the  poorest  cause  a  hot 
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repast  to  be  prepared.  This  usually  consists  of  a  highly  salted 
sauce  made  of  onions  and  butter,  or  in  the  poorer  houses  of  onions 
and  linseed  or  sesame  oil.  Into  this  sauce,  which  in  summer 
acquires  a  gelatinous  consistency  by  the  addition  of  the  universal 
bamia  (the  capsular  fruit  of  the  Hibiscus)  and  various  herbs,  each 
member  of  the  family  dips  pieces  of  bread  held  in  the  fingers. 
Both  in  town  and  country,  goats',  sheep's,  or  buffaloes'  milk  also 
forms  a  daily  article  of  food ,  but  always  in  a  sour  condition  or  half 
converted  into  cheese ,  and  in  very  moderate  quantities  only.  In 
the  height  of  summer  the  consumption  of  fruit  of  the  cucumber 
and  pumpkin  species,  which  the  land  yields  in  abundance,  is 
enormous.  In  the  month  of  Ramadan  alone ,  when  a  rigorous  fast 
is  observed  during  the  day ,  and  on  the  three  days  of  the  great 
Beiram  festival  (Korban  Beiram),  even  the  poorest  members  of  the 
community  indulge  in  meat ,  and  it  is  customary  to  distribute  that 
rare  luxury  to  beggars  at  these  seasons. 

The  dress  of  the  Egyptian  peasant  calls  for  little  remark,  espe- 
cially as  he  usually  works  in  the  fields  divested  of  everything.  The 
chief  articles  of  his  wardrobe  at  other  times  are  an  indigo-dyed  cot- 
ton shirt  (kamts),  a  pair  of  short  and  wide  cotton  breeches,  a  kind 
of  cloak  of  brown,  home-spun  goats'  wool  (za'but,  'abdyeh,  or  'aba), 
or  simply  a  blanket  of  sheep's  wool  (hirdm),  and  lastly  a  close- 
fitting  felt  skull-cap  (libdeh).  He  is  generally  barefooted,  but  occa- 
sionally wears  pointed  red  (zerbun),  or  broad  yellow  shoes  (balgha). 
The  shekhs  and  wealthier  peasants,  when  they  go  to  market,  wear 
wide,  black  woollen  cloaks  and  the  thick  red  'Tunisian'  fez  (tarbush) 
with  a  blue  silk  tassel,  round  which  they  coil  a  white  or  red.  turban 
Cimmeh).  In  their  hands  they  usually  carry  a  long  and  thick  stick 
(nabut),  made  of  ash  imported  from  Caramania.  All  watchmen  carry 
similar  sticks  as  a  badge  of  office. 

The  agricultural  population  of  Egypt  does  not  exceed  two  million 
souls,  an  unnaturally  low  proportion  when  we  consider  the  nature  of 
the  country.  The  sole  wealth  of  Egypt  is  derived  from  its  agriculture, 
and  to  the  fellahin  alone  is  committed  the  important  task  of  tilling 
the  soil.  They  are,  indeed,  neither  fitted  nor  inclined  for  other  work, 
a  circumstance  which  proves  how  completely  the  stationary  character 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians  has  predominated  over  the  restless  Arab- 
ian blood ,  which  has  been  largely  infused  into  the  native  popula- 
tion ever  since  the  valley  of  the  Nile  was  conquered  by  the  armies 
of  El-Islam.  The  modern  Egyptians,  moreover,  resemble  the  ancient 
in  the  lot  to  which  they  are  condemned.  In  ancient  times  the 
fellah,  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  priests  and  the  princes, 
was  compelled  to  yield  up  to  them  the  fruits  of  his  toil ,  and  his 
position  is  nearly  the  same  at  the  present  day,  save  that  the  names 
of  his  masters  are  changed,  and  he  has  obtained  some  relief  ow- 
ing to  the  almost  entire  abolition  of  compulsory  work. 

In  early  life  the  Egyptian  peasant  is  remarkably  docile,  active, 
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and  intelligent,  but  at  a  later  period  this  freshness  and  buoyancy  is 
crushed  out  of  him  by  care  and  poverty  and  his  never-ceasing  task 
of  filling  the  pitcher  of  the  Danaides.  He  ploughs  and  reaps,  toils 
and  amasses ,  but  he  cannot  with  certainty  regard  his  crops  as  his 
own,  and  the  hardly  earned  piastre  is  too  frequently  wrested  from 
him.  His  character,  therefore,  becomes  like  that  of  a  gifted  child, 
who  has  been  harshly  used  and  brought  up  to  domestic  slavery,  but 
at  length  perceives  that  he  has  been  treated  with  injustice,  and 
whose  amiability  and  intelligence  are  then  superseded  by  sullenness 
and  obstinacy.  Thus,  as  in  the  time  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  the 
fellah  will  often  suffer  the  most  cruel  blows  in  dogged  silence  rather 
than  pay  the  taxes  demanded  of  him. 

In  his  own  fields  the  fellah  is  an  industrious  labourer,  and  his 
work  is  more  continuous  than  that  of  the  peasant  of  more  northern 
countries.  He  enjoys  no  period  of  repose  during  the  winter,  and  the 
whole  of  his  spare  time  is  occupied  in  drawing  water  for  the  irriga- 
tion of  the  land.  Notwithstanding  his  hard  lot,  however,  he  is  an 
entire  stranger  to  any  endeavour  to  better  his  condition  or  to  im- 
prove his  system  of  farming.  As  soon  as  he  has  accomplished  the 
most  necessary  tasks  he  rests  and  smokes,  and  trusts  that  Allah  will 
do  the  remainder  of  his  work  for  him. 

The  fellah  is  a  believer  in  the  religion  of  Mohammed,  although 
he  knows  but  little  of  the  prophet's  doctrines  and  history.  Fol- 
lowers of  all  other  religions  he  believes  to  be  doomed  to  eternal  per- 
dition ;  but  travellers  are  not  on  that  account  disliked  by  him.  We 
serve  rather  to  confirm  his  belief  in  eternal  justice  ,  for  he  is  con- 
vinced that  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  we  now  enjoy  will  be 
counterbalanced  by  torments  hereafter.  At  the  same  time  he  admires 
and  overrates  our  knowledge,  which  is  so  superior  to  his  own.  Every 
well-dressed  European  is  in  the  estimation  of  the  natives  a  prodigy 
of  wisdom ;  and ,  as  their  ideas  of  a  scholar  and  a  physician  are 
identical ,  they  place  implicit  reliance  on  our  ability  to  heal  the 
sick  and  to  save  the  dying.  The  traveller  who  comes  in  contact 
with  the  fellahin  will  often  be  applied  to  for  medicine,  and  will 
often  find  drugs  more  effective  than  money  in  securing  their  good  will . 

(2).  Copts  (kubt,  'ubt).  While  we  have  regarded  the  fellahin  as 
genuine  Egyptians  in  consequence  of  their  uninterrupted  occupation 
of  the  soil,  the  religion  of  the  Copts  affords  us  an  additional  guarantee 
for  the  purity  of  their  descent.  The  Copts  are  undoubtedly  the  most 
direct  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  there  being  no  ground 
for  the  assumption  that  their  ancestors  were  foreign  immigrants  who 
embraced  Christianity  after  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
Mohammedans,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  obstinacy  with  which 
they  defended  their  monophysite  Christianity  for  several  centuries 
against  the  inroads  of  the  creed  of  Byzantium  affords  another 
indication  of  their  Egyptian  character.  The  Coptic  population  prob- 
ably numbers  about  500,000,  i.e.  about  a  fifth  of  the  purely  indig- 
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enous  population  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile.t  They  are  most  numerous 
in  the  towns  of  Northern  Egypt,  around  the  ancient  Coptos,  at  Nc- 
gadeh,  Luxor,  Esneh,  Dendera,  Girgeh,  Tahta,  and  particularly  at 
Assiut  and  Akhmim.  A  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  all 
these  places  is  Coptic. 

The  Coptic  Patriarch  is  elected  from  their  own  number  by  the  monks 
of  the  five  chief  monasteries  of  Egypt.  These  are  the  monasteries  of  St. 
Antony  and  St.  Paul  in  the  western  desert,  the  two  in  the  valley  of  the 
Natron  Lakes,  and  the  large  convent  of  Marrag,  near  Monfalut. 

Most  of  the  Copts  are  dwellers  in  towns,  and  are  chiefly  engaged  in 
the  more  refined  handicrafts  (as  watchmakers,  goldsmiths,  jewellers, 
embroiderers,  tailors,  weavers,  manufacturers  of  spurious  antiquities, 
etc.),  or  in  trade,  or  as  clerks,  accountants,  and  notaries.  Their 
physique  is  accordingly  materially  different  from  that  of  the  fellah- 
in.  They  are  generally  somewhat  below  the  middle  height,  and  of 
delicate  frame,  with  small  hands  and  feet ;  their  skulls  are  higher 
and  narrower  than  those  of  the  peasantry,  and  with  less  protruding 
cheek-hones ;  and,  lastly,  their  complexion  is  fairer.  These  dif- 
ferences are  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  their  mode  of  life ;  for, 
when  we  compare  those  Copts  who  are  engaged  in  rustic  pursuits, 
or  the  Coptic  camel  drivers  of  Upper  Egypt,  with  the  fellahin,  we 
find  that  the  two  races  are  not  distinguishable  from  each  other.  The 
two  distinct  types  have  also  been  recognized  in  the  skeletons  of  the 
ancient  mummies. 

Few  nations  in  the  East  embraced  the  Gospel  more  zealously 
than  the  dwellers  on  the  Nile.  Accustomed  as  they  had  long  been 
to  regard  life  as  a  pilgrimage  to  death,  as  a  school  of  preparation  for 
another  world,  and  weary  of  their  motley  and  confused  Pantheon 
of  divinities,  whose  self-seeking  priesthood  designedly  disguised 
the  tr,uth,  they  eagerly  welcomed  the  simple  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
which  appeared  so  well  adapted  to  their  condition  and  promised 
them  succour  and  redemption.  Like  Eutyches,  they  revered  the 
divine  nature  of  the  Saviour  only,  in  which  they  held  that  every 
human  element  was  absorbed ;  and  when  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
in  451  sanctioned  the  doctrine  that  Christ  combined  a  human  with 
a  divine  nature,  the  Egyptians,  with  their  characteristic  tenacity 
adhered  to  their  old  views,  and  formed  a  sect  termed  Eutychians,  or 
Monophysites  ,  to  which  the  Copts  of  the  present  day  still  belong. 
The  name  of  the  Copts  is  an  ethnical  one,  being  simply  an  Arabic  cor- 
ruption of  the  Greek  name  of  Egyptians.  The  theory  is  now  exploded  that 
they  derive  their  name  from  a  certain  itinerant  preacher  named  Jacobus, 
who  according  to  Makrizi  was  termed  El-Beradi'i,  or  'blanket-bearer',  from 
the  old  horse-cloth  worn  by  him  when  he  went  about  preaching  This 
Jacobus  promulgated  the  monophysite  doctrine  of  Eutyches,  which  had 
found  its  most  zealous  supporter  in  Dioscurus,  a  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
who  was  declared  a  heretic  and  banished  after  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  • 
and  his  disciples  were  sometimes  called  Jacobites.    If  this  name  had  ever 

t  The  total  number  of  Christians  in  Egypt,  including  Europeans  Ar- 
menians, and  Syrians,  is  about  637,000,  or  one  tenth  of  the  entire  popu- 
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been  abbreviated  to  Cobit  or  Cobt,  it  would  probably  have  occurred 
frequently  in  the  writings  of  Monophysites ;  but  there  we  find  no  trace 
of  it.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  intelligible  that  the  word  Copt, 
though  originally  synonymous  with  Egyptian,  should  gradually  have  come 
to  denote  a  particular  religious  sect;  for,  at  the  period  when  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  was  conquered  by  'Ami,  the  native  Egyptians,  who  almost 
exclusively  held  the  monophysite  creed,  were  chiefly  distinguished  by 
their  religion  from  their  invaders,  who  brought  a  new  religious  system 
from  the  East. 

These  Egyptian  Christians  strenuously  opposed  the  resolutions  of 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  thousands  of  them  sacrificed  their 
lives  or  their  welfare  in  the  fierce  and  sanguinary  conflicts  of  the 
6th  century,  the  causes  of  which  were  imperfectly  understood  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  belligerents.  The  subtle  dogmatic  dif- 
ferences which  gave  rise  to  these  wars  aroused  such  hatred  among 
these  professors  of  the  religion  of  love,  that  the  defeated  Monophys- 
ites readily  welcomed  the  invading  armies  of  El-Islam,  or  perhaps 
even  invited  them  to  their  country. 

After  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  'Ami  the  Copts  were  at  first 
treated  with  lenity,  and  were  even  appointed  to  the  highest  govern- 
ment offices ;  but  they  were  soon  doomed  to  suffer  persecutions  and 
privations  of  every  description.  These  persecutions  were  mainly 
due  to  their  unbounded  arrogance  and  their  perpetual  conspiracies 
against  their  new  masters,  and  their  Mohammedan  contemporaries 
even  attributed  to  them  the  disastrous  conflagrations  from  which  the 
new  capital  of  the  country  so  frequently  suffered  (p.  32).  Accus- 
tomed for  many  ages  to  regard  themselves  as  the  most  civilised  of 
nations,  and  the  Greeks  as  their  inferiors,  they  perhaps  imagined, 
that,  if  they  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  barbarous 
children  of  the  desert,  they  could  prevent  the  revival  of  the  hated 
Byzantine  supremacy.  Their  hopes,  however,  were  doomed  to  bitter 
disappointment,  and  their  national  pride  to  utter  humiliation.  Their 
conquerors  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  position,  and  though 
apparently  at  first  inclined  to  moderation,  were  at  length  driven  by 
the  conduct  and  the  previous  example  of  the  Copts  themselves  to 
persecute  and  oppress  them  to  the  uttermost. 

In  spite,  however,  of  all  these  disasters,  a  numerous  community 
of  Copts  has  always  existed  in  Egypt,  a  fact  which  is  mainly  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  remarkable  tenacity  and  constancy  of  the 
Egyptian  character.  Owing,  however,  to  the  continual  oppres- 
sion and  contempt  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  the  grave 
disposition  of  the  subjects  of  the  Pharaohs  has  degenerated  into 
sullen  gloom,  and  their  industry  into  cupidity.  The  rancour  which 
they  have  so  long  cherished  has  embittered  their  character,  while 
the  persecutions  they  have  suffered  have  taught  them  to  be  at  one 
time  cringing,  and  at  another  arrogant  and  overbearing.  They  are 
in  very  few  respects  superior  to  their  Mohammedan  countrymen. 
They  generally  possess  a  hereditary  aptitude  for  mathematical 
science,  and  are  therefore  in  great  request    as  book-keepers  and 
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accountants,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  are  entirely  destitute  of  the 
generous  and  dignified  disposition  of  the  Arabs.  They  obey  their 
law  which  forbids  polygamy,  but  constantly  abuse  that  which  per- 
mits them  to  indulge  in  spirituous  liquors,  drunkards  being  fre- 
quently met  with,  even  among  their  priests.  Their  divine  worship 
will  strike  the  traveller  as  strange,  and  anything  but  edifying  or 
elevating  (comp.  p.  68). 

The  traveller  may  distinguish  the  Copts  from  the  Arabs  by  their 
dark  turbans,  which  are  generally  blue  or  black,  and  their  dark- 
coloured  clothes.  This  costume  was  originally  prescribed  by  their 
oppressors,  and  they  still  take  a  pride  in  it  as  a  mark  of  their  origin, 
though  now  permitted  to  dress  as  they  please.  A  practised  eye  will 
also  frequently  detect  among  them  the  ancient  Egyptian  cast  of 
features.  Towards  strangers  the  Copt  is  externally  obliging,  and 
when  anxious  to  secure  their  favour  he  not  unfrequently  appeals  to 
his  Christian  creed  as  a  bond  of  union.  Many  Copts  have  recently 
been  converted  to  Protestantism  by  American  missionaries,  partic- 
ularly in  Upper  Egypt,  chiefly  through  the  foundation  of  good 
schools  and  the  distribution  of  cheap  Arabic  Bibles.  Even  the 
orthodox  Copts  have  a  great  reverence  for  the  sacred  volume,  and  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  members  of  their  sect  who  know  the 
whole  of  the  Gospels  by  heart.  The  Roman  propaganda,  which  was 
begun  by  Franciscans  at  the  end  of  the  17th  and  beginning  of  the 
18th  cent.,  has  been  less  successful  among  the  Copts,  and  there 
now  exist  a  few  small  Roman  Catholic  communities  in  Upper  Egypt 
only  (at  Girgeh,  Akhmim,  and  Negadeh).  To  the  Romanists,  however, 
is  partly  due  the  preservation  of  the  old  Coptic  language,  into  which 
they  caused  the  gospels  to  be  translated  by  the  most  learned  scholars 
of  the  day  (accompanied  by  a  preface  asserting  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope)  for  circulation  in  Egypt.  Notwithstanding  the  serious 
defects  to  which  we  have  alluded,  the  Coptic  community  boasts  of 
a  number  of  highly  respectable  members,  and  in  spite  of  the  frequent 
heavy  contributions  levied  from  the  sect  by  previous  governments, 
it  contains  several  wealthy  landowners  and  merchants. 

3.  Beduins.  Bedu  (sing,  bedawf]  is  the  name  applied  to  the 
nomadic  Arabs,  and  'Arab  to  those  who  immigrated  at  a  later  pe- 
riod and  settled  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  They  both  differ  mate- 
rially from  the  dwellers  in  towns  and  from  the  fellahin.  The  sub- 
divisions of  the  Beduin  tribes  are  called  KabUeh  (whence  the  name 
Kabyles,  applied  to  some  of  the  Algerian  Beduins).  Though  dif- 
ering  greatly  in  origin  and  language,  the  wandering  tribes  of  Egypt 
all  profess  Mohammedanism.  Again,  while  some  of  them  have  im- 
migrated from  Arabia  or  Syria,  partly  in  very  ancient,  and  partly 
in  modern  times,  and  while  others  are  supposed  to  be  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  the  territories  claimed  by  them  (as  the  Berbers  of 
N.  Africa  and  the  Ethiopians  and  Blemmyes  of  Nubia)  or  former 
dwellers  on  the  Nile  expelled  from  their  homes  by  foreign  invaders 
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they  all  differ  greatly  from  the  stationary  Egyptian  population ;  and 
this  contrast  is  accounted  for  by  the  radical  difference  between  the 
influences  of  the  desert  and  those  of  the  Nile  valley.  The  Beduins 
may  be  divided  into  two  leading  groups :  (1)  Beduins  in  the  nar- 
rower sense,  i.e.  Arabic-speaking  tribes,  most  of  whom  have  prob- 
ably immigrated  from  Arabia  or  Syria,  and  who  occupy  the  deserts 
adjoining  Central  and  Northern  Egypt,  or  who  are  to  be  found  in 
different  Tegions  of  Southern  Nubia  as  a  pastoral  people ;  (2)  'Bega', 
who  range  over  the  regions  of  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia  situated  be- 
tween the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  extending  to  the  frontiers  of 
the  Abyssinian  mountains  (their  territory  being  known  as  'Edbai'). 
To  these  last  the  name  of  Ethiopians  may  as  accurately  be  applied 
as  that  of  Arabs  to  the  first  group  ;  and  they  are  believed  by  Dr.  Lep- 
sius  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  Blemmyes,  who  occupied  the 
Nubian  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  in  antiquity.  The  second 
group  consists  of  three  different  races,  the  Hadendoa,  the  Bisharin, 
and  the  'Ababdeh.  The  last-named,  who  are  widely  scattered  in 
the  valleys  of  the  desert  between  the  tropics  and  the  latitude  of 
Keneh  and  Koser,  and  who  lead  a  poverty-stricken  life  with 
their  very  scanty  stock  of  camels  and  goats,  are  those  with  whom 
alone  we  have  to  deal  as  inhabitants  of  Egypt.  Though  closely  re- 
sembling the  other  Bega  tribes  in  appearance,  the  'Ababdeh  (sing. 
Abadi,  the  Gebadei  of  Pliny)  possess  an  original  language  of  their 
own  ('to-bedyawiyeh'),  which,  however,  they  have  long  since  ex- 
changed for  bad  Arabic.  They  have  also  adopted  the  costume  of  the 
fellahin,  while  the  Bisharin  and  Hadendoa  tend  their  large  flocks 
of  sheep  and  herds  of  camels  in  a  half-naked  condition,  girded  with 
a  leathern  apron  and  wrapped  in  a  kind  of  blanket  (meldya).  All 
these  'Ethiopians'  are  remarkable  for  their  fine  and  almost  Caucasian 
ca9t  of  features,  their  very  dark,  bronze-coloured  complexion,  and 
their  luxuriant  growth  of  hair,  shading  their  heads  like  a  cloud,  or 
hanging  down  in  numberless  plaits  over  their  necks  and  shoulders. 
Their  figures  are  beautifully  symmetrical,  and  more  or  less  slender 
in  accordance  with  their  means  of  subsistence,  and  their  limbs  are 
gracefully  and  delicately  formed.  In  other  respects  they  resemble 
all  the  other  children  of  the  desert,  as  in  the  purity  of  their  com- 
plexion, the  peculiar  thinness  of  their  necks,  and  the  premature 
wrinkling  of  the  skin  of  their  faces.  Compared  with  their  bold  and 
quarrelsome  neighbours  the  Bisharin,  the  'Ababdeh  are  exceedingly 
gentle  and  inoffensive.  The  Egyptian  government  has  put  an  end 
to  the  old  feuds  between  the  Bisharin  and  the  'Ababdeh  by  entrust- 
ing to  the  latter  the  superintendence  of  the  great  commercial  route 
through  the  Nubian  desert  (from  Korusko  to  Abu  Hamed),  and 
by  placing  the  nine  tribes  of  the  Bisharin  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  chief  shekh  of  the  'Ababdeh,  who  resides  in  the  small  village  of 
Behereh,  opposite  to  Edfu.  Neither  the  'Ababdeh  nor  the  other 
Bega  Beduins  cultivate  the  soil.    The  wealthier  purchase  a  little 
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sorghum  grain,  but  the  poorer  seem  to  have  a  marvellous  power  of 
sustaining  life  on  homoeopathically  minute  quantities  of  goats'  milk 
and  the  game  which  they  occasionally  capture.  The  Bisharin  also  live 
exclusively  on  milk  and  a  little  meat ,  while  the  Arabian  Beduins 
of  the  North  till  the  soil  to  some  extent  when  an  opportunity  of- 
fers. Most  of  the  other  Beduins  live  in  tents,  but  the  dwellings  of 
the  'Ababdeh  to  a  large  extent  consist  of  the  caves  that  abound  in 
their  mountainous  land,  whose  inhabitants  have  been  known  as 
'Troglodytes'  from  a  very  ancient  period.  A  considerable  number 
of  the  'Ababdeh  and  Bisharin  who  live  near  the  coast  subsist  precar- 
iously on  the  produce  of  the  sea.  They  are  not  fishermen,  as  they 
possess  no  boats  or  other  appliances,  with  the  exception  of  speaTS 
and  landing-nets,  but  merely  'Ichthyophagi',  who  pick  up  shell- 
fish ,  octopoda ,  or  small  fish  thrown  up  on  the  beach.  Occasion- 
ally they  make  a  prize  of  turtle's  eggs,  and  sometimes  succeed  in 
reaching  the  sandy  islands  of  the  Red  Sea  where  the  sea-swallow 
(sterna)  lays  its  eggs.  This  poor  mode  of  life  of  course  has  an  in- 
fluence on  their  mental  capacity,  which  is  not  of  a  very  high  order ; 
but  they  are  intelligent  in  their  own  affairs,  and  remarkably  skilful 
trackers,  so  much  so  that  they  are  often  employed  by  the  government 
in  pursuing  criminals.  They  are  nominally  Mohammedans,  but 
they  do  not  pray,  or  keep  the  fast  of  Ramadan,  or  make  pilgrimages, 
except  on  rare  occasions.  Nor  do  they,  like  orthodox  Mohammedans, 
fear  'ginn'  and  'ghuls',  but  they  permit  polygamy,  observe  the  rite 
of  circumcision,  and  worship  saints. 

Besides  the  Bega,  there  are  numerous  Beduins  who  inhabit  the 
steppes  and  deserts  belonging  to  the  region  of  the  Nile,  but  beyond 
the  limits  of  Egypt,  and  range  as  far  as  the  confines  of  the  heathen 
negro-races  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  nearly  to  9°  N.  latitude; 
but  with  these  we  have  not  at  present  to  deal.  According  to  the 
census  of  1882  there  were  236,900  Beduins  (including  the  'Abab- 
deh) within  Egypt  proper ;  at  present  the  Bega  Arabs  alone  must 
number  about  300,000  souls.  They  are  divided  into  a  laTge  number 
of  tribes,  now  half-settled  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile-valley,  feeding 
their  camels  and  cattle  on  the  edges  of  the  cultivable  land. 

Among  the  Arabian  Beduins  of  the  North,  there  are  three  im- 
portant tribes  in  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai  :  the  Terabiyin,  who 
carry  on  a  brisk  caravan  traffic  between  Suez  and  CaiTO,  and  claim 
territorial  rights  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Nile  near  Basatin  above 
Cairo ;  the  Tihaya,  who  occupy  the  heart  of  the  peninsula,  between 
Suez  and  'Akaba ;  and  the  Sawdrkeh  or  El-'Arayish,  to  the  north  of 
the  latter.  In  Upper  Egypt,  besides  the  'Ababdeh,  the  only  Beduins 
who  occupy  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile  are  the  Beni  Wasel  and 
the  Atuni,  or  Hawddat,  who,  however,  have  now  settled  on  both 
banks  of  the  Theban  Nile  valley  and  are  gradually  blending  with 
the  fellahin,  and  the  Md'azeh  (about  3000  in  number),  who  dwell 
in  groups  among  the  limestone  mountains  between  Suez  and  Keneh 
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where  there  are  good  pastures  at  places.  Most  of  the  Arabian  Beduins, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  belong  to  Egypt,  confine  themselves  to  the 
western  bank  of  the  Nile.  They  occupy  the  whole  of  this  side  of  the 
river  from  the  Fayum  as  far  as  Abydos  near  Girgeh,  and  it  is  mainly 
with  their  aid  that  communication  is  maintained  with  the  western 
oases,  peopled  by  a  totally  different  race  (comp.  pp.  lvi,  lvii),  who 
till  the  ground  and  possess  no  camels,  being  probably  allied  to  the 
Berbers  of  Northern  Africa  (one  of  the  numerous  Libyan  tribes 
mentioned  in  ancient  inscriptions). 

The  Beduins  of  the  North  have  inherited  with  comparative  purity 
the  fiery  blood  of  the  desert  tribes,  who  achieved  such  marvellous 
exploits  under  the  banner  of  the  prophet,  but  the  traveller  will 
rarely  come  in  contact  with  them  unless  he  undertakes  a  journey 
across  the  desert.  The  Beduins  who  assist  travellers  in  the  ascent 
of  the  pyramids  and  pester  them  to  buy  antiquities,  which  are 
generally  spurious,  belong  to  the  Nagama  tribe,  but  they  have 
entirely  lost  all  the  nobler  characteristics  of  their  race  in  conse- 
quence of  their  intercourse  with  strangers  and  their  debasing  occupa- 
tions. Genuine  Beduins  are  to  be  found  nowhere  except  in  their 
desert  home,  where  to  a  great  extent  they  still  retain  the  spirit  of 
independence,  the  courage,  and  the  restlessness  of  their  ancestors. 
As  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  tent  of  the  Beduin  is  still  his 
home.  Where  it  is  pitched  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him,  if 
only  the  pegs  which  secure  it  be  firmly  driven  into  the  eaTth ,  if  it 
shelter  his  wife  and  child  from  the  burning  sunshine  and  the  chilly 
night  air,  and  if  pasturage-ground  and  a  spring  be  within  reach.  In 
consequence  of  the  frequent  wars  waged  between  the  different 
tribes,  every  Beduin  is  a  warrior.  Most  of  them,  too,  as  might  be 
expected,  are  extremely  poor.  Thus  at  Ramleh  on  the  coast,  near 
Alexandria,  the  traveller  will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  whole 
colony  of  the  poorest  class  encamped  in  their  tents,  where  they 
live  in  the  most  frugal  possible  manner,  with  a  few  miserable  goats 
and  the  fowls  which  subsist  on  the  rubbish  in  their  neighbourhood. 
Though  professors  of  El-Islam ,  they  are  considerably  less  strict  in 
their  observances  than  the  fellahin  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  who 
are  themselves  sufficiently  lax ,  and  above  all  they  sadly  neglect 
the  religious  duty  of  cleanliness.  They  do  not  observe  the  practice 
of  praying  five  times  a  day,  and  they  are  as  a  rule  but  slightly  ac- 
quainted with  the  Koran.  Relics  of  their  old  star-worship  can  still 
be  traced  among  their  customs. 

The  traveller  will  occasionally  observe  Beduins  in  the  bazaars 
of  the  armourers  and  leather-merchants,  and  will  be  struck  with 
the  proud  and  manly  bearing  of  these  bronzed  children  of  the  desert, 
whose  sharp,  bearded  features  and  steady  gaze  betoken  firmness  and 
resolution.  In  Egypt  the  traveller  need  not  fear  their  predatory 
propensities,  but  they  have  frequently  attacked  travellers  in  Turk- 
ish Tripolitania  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  Arabia  Petrsa. 
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(4).  Arabian  Dwellers  in  Towns.  Those  Arabs  with  whom  the 
traveller  usually  comes  in  contact  in  towns  are  shopkeepers,  officials, 
servants,  coachmen,  and  donkey-attendants,   or  perhaps  these  last 
only  as  most  of  the  best  shops  are  kept  by  Europeans,  while  in  of- 
ficial and  legal  matters  his  intercourse  with  the  natives  is  carried 
on  through  the  medium  of  his  consul.    The  indolence  and  duplicity 
of  these  Arabs,  which  proceed  to  some  extent  from  the  character  of 
their  religion,  have  often  been  justly  condemned,   while  their  in- 
telligence, patience,  and  amiability  are  too  often  ignored.  They  are 
generally  of  a  much  more  mixed  origin  than  the  fellahin.    It  thus 
happens  that  the  citizens  of  the  Egyptian  towns  consist  of  persons  of 
every  complexion  from  dark  brown  to  white,  with  the  features  of 
the  worshippers  of  Osiris  or  the  sharp  profile  of  the  Beduins,  and 
with  the  slender  figure  of  the  fellah  or  the  corpulence  of  the  Turk. 
Among  the  lower  classes  frequent  intermarriage  with  negro  women 
has  darkened  the  complexion  and  thickened  the  features  of  their 
offspring ;  while  the  higher  ranks ,    being  descended  from  white 
slaves  or  Turkish  mothers,  more  nearly  resemble  the  European  type. 
As  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  could  not  be  so  much  oppressed  by 
their  rulers  as  the  peasantry,  we  find  that  they  exhibit  a  more  in- 
dependent spirit,  greater  enterprise,  and  a  more  cheerful  disposition 
than  the  fellahin.     At  the  same  time  they  are  not  free  from  the 
dreamy  character  peculiar  to  Orientals,  nor  from  a  tinge  of  the  apathy 
of  fatalism ;  and  their  indolence  contrasts  strongly  with  the  industry 
of  their  European  rivals  in  political,   scientific,    artistic,  and  all 
business  pursuits.     A  glance  at  the  offices  of  the  ministers,  the 
bazaars  of  the  merchants,  the  schools  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  building- 
yards  and  workshops  constructed  by  natives  will  enable  the  traveller 
to  observe  with  what  deliberation  and  with  what  numerous  intervals 
of  repose  they  perform  their  tasks.  From  such  workers  it  is  in  vain  to 
expect  rapidity,  punctuality,  or  work  of  a  highly  finished  character. 
The  townspeople  profess  Islamism,  but,  in  theiryouth  particularly, 
they  are  becoming  more  and  more  lax  in  their  obedience  to  the  Koran. 
Thus  the  custom  of  praying  in  public,  outside  the  house-doors  and 
shops,  is  gradually  falling  into  disuse.    The  European  dress,  more- 
over, is  gradually  superseding  the  Oriental,  though  the  latter  is  far 
more  picturesque,  and  better  suited  to  the  climate.     On  the  whole, 
however,  they  are  bigoted  Mohammedans,  and  share  the  contempt 
with  which  the  fellahin  regard  all  other  religions.  Their  daily  inter- 
course with  unbelievers  and  their  dread  of  the  power  of  the  Christ- 
ian nations  tend,  however,  to  keep  their  fanaticism,  which  otherwise 
would  be  unbounded,  in  check,  and  has  even  induced  them  to  admit 
strangers  to  witness  the  most  sacred  ceremonies  in  their  mosques. 
(5).    Berbers.    The  name  Berberi  (plur.  barabrd)  is  applied  to 
the  Nubian  inhabitants  of  the  Nile-valley  between  Assuan  and  the 
Fourth  Cataract.  The  Egyptians  and  Nubians  are  radically  different, 
and  the  dislike  between  the  two  races  is  carried  to  such  an  extent 
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that  Nubians  never  marry  Egyptian  wives.  The  Nubians  are  in- 
ferior to  the  Egyptians  in  industry  and  energy,  especially  in  tilling 
the  soil,  and  in  physical  (and  perhaps  also  in  intellectual)  vigouT  ; 
and  they  are  more  superstitious  and  fanatical ,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  numerous  amulets  they  wear  round  their  necks  and  arms.  They 
are,  however,  superior  to  the  Egyptians  in  cleanliness,  honesty,  and 
subordination,  and  possess  a  more  highly  developed  sense  of  honour. 
The  Nubian  doorkeepers  who  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  mercantile 
houses  of  Alexandria  and  elsewhere  are  noted  for  their  honesty. 
The  traveller  must  not  expect  to  find  them  very  sincerely  attached 
or  grateful,  any  more  than  the  native  Egyptians,  but  as  servants 
they  are  certainly  preferable.  The  Nubian  language  belongs  to  the 
group  of  the  African  tongues  which  includes  the  Fulbeh  in  W. 
Africa,  the  Nyam-nyam  in  N.  central  Africa,  the  Funj  on  the  Blue 
Nile,  and  the  Masai  in  E.  Africa ;  and  Dr.  Brugsch  is  of  opinion 
that  it  may  afford  a  clue  to  the  interpretation  of  the  still  unde- 
ciphered  Ethiopian  (Meroitic)  inscriptions  of  the  Nubian  part  of 
the  Nile-valley. 

Those  Berbers  who  do  not  learn  Arabic  grammatically  never  speak 
it  thoroughly  well ;  but  itis  generally,  though  imperfectly,  understood 
in  Nubia.  The  traveller  must  therefore  not  expect  to  learn  good  Arabic 
from  his  Nubian  servants.  In  their  native  country  they  till  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  but  their  land  is  of  very  limited  extent  and  poorly  culti- 
vated ;  and  as  their  harvests  are  scanty  they  are  rarely  able  to  support 
large  families.  They  accordingly  often  emigrate  at  an  early  age  to  the 
richer  lowlands,  chiefly  to  the  large  towns,  and  particularly  to  Alex- 
andria, in  quest  of  employment.  The  older  immigrants,  who  are 
strongly  attached  to  their  country,  are  always  zealous  in  procuring 
them  work  and  rendering  them  assistance.  When  the  Berber  has 
succeeded  in  amassing  a  moderate  fortune,  he  returns  to  settle  in 
his  native  country,  of  which  throughout  his  whole  career  he  never 
entirely  loses  sight,  and  to  which  he  frequently  remits  his  hardly 
earned  savings  for  the  benefit  of  his  relations.  The  cold  winter 
nights  in  Egypt  are  very  trying  to  the  poor  Berbers,  who  often  have 
to  sleep  in  the  open  air  outside  the  doors,  and  many  of  them  are 
attacked  by  consumption.  They  are  most  commonly  employed  as 
doorkeepers  (bawwab),  as  house-servants  (khaddam),  as  grooms  and 
runners  (sdis),  for  which  their  swiftness  renders  them  unrivalled, 
as  coachmen  ('arbagi),  and  as  cooks  (tabbakh).  Each  of  these  five 
classes  is  admirably  organised  as  a  kind  of  guild,  with  a  shekh  of 
its  own,  who  levies  a  tax  from  each  member,  and  guarantees  the 
character  and  abilities  of  members  when  hired.  Thefts  are  very 
rarely  committed  by  the  Nubians,  but  in  cases  of  the  kind  the 
shekh  compels  the  whole  of  his  subjects  to  contribute  to  repair  the 
loss,  and  cases  have  been  known  in  which  several  hundred  pounds 
have  been  recovered  in  this  way.  The  result  is  that  there  is  a 
strict  mutual   system  of  supervision,   and  suspected  rharacters  are 
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unceremoniously  excluded  from  the  fraternity.  Nubian  women  are 
seldom  seen  in  Egypt  except  as  slaves.  The  total  number  of  Nub- 
ians in  Egypt  is  about  180,000,  of  whom  50,000  reside  in  the 
districts  of  Kenus  and  Haifa  in  the  province  of  el-Hedud;  50,000 
in  the  rest  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  80,000  in  Cairo,  Alexandria,  Port 
Sa'id,  the  Delta,  and  on  the  Suez  Canal. 

(6.)  Sudan  Neguoes.  Like  the  Berbers,  most  of  the  negroes  in 
Egypt  are  professors  of  El-Islam,  to  the  easily  intelligible  doctrines 
of  which  they  readily  and  zealously  attach  themselves.  Most  of  the 
older  negroes  and  negresses  with  whom  the  traveller  meets  have 
originally  been  brought  to  Egypt  as  slaves,  and  belong  to  natives, 
by  whom  they  are  treated  more  like  members  of  the  family  than 
like  servants.  Although  every  slave  who  desires  to  be  emancipated 
may  now  with  the  aid  of  government  sever  the  ties  which  bind  him 
to  his  master,  most  of  the  negroes  prefer  to  remain  on  the  old  foot- 
ing with  the  family  which  supports  them  and  relieves  them  of  the 
anxiety  of  providing  for  themselves.  The  eunuchs,  who  also  belong 
almost  exclusively  to  the  negro  races,  but  are  rapidly  becoming 
rarer,  very  seldom  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  regaining 
their  liberty,  as  their  emancipation  would  necessarily  terminate  the 
life  of  ease  and  luxury  in  which  they  delight.  Under  the  present 
government  slavery  is  very  rapidly  approaching  complete  extinction 
in  Egypt,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  changes  in  the  mode  of  living, 
and  the  growing  preference  of  the  wealthy  for  paid  servants.  —  The 
negroes,  who  voluntarily  settle  in  Egypt  in  considerable  numbers, 
form  the  dregs  of  the  people  and  are  employed  in  the  most  menial 
offices.   Their  total  number  is  about  140,000. 

Most  of  the  negro  races  of  Central  Africa  to  the  N.  of  the 
equator  are  represented  at  Cairo,  particularly  in  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  negro  Tegiments. 

(J).  Turks.  Although  the  dynasty  of  the  viceroys  of  Egypt  is 
of  Turkish  origin  (see  p.  cxv),  a  comparatively  small  section  of  the 
community  belongs  to  that  nation.  There  are  now  said  to  be  about 
100,000  Turkish  'rayahs'  in  Egypt,  among  whom  are  reckoned  Cir- 
cassians, Kurds,  Syrian  Mohammedans,  etc.  The  Turks  of  Egypt  are 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  towns,  where  most  of  them  are  government 
officials,  soldiers,  and  merchants.  The  Turkish  officials  are  much  to 
blame  for  the  maladministration  which  so  long  paralysed  the  rich 
productiveness  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

(8).  Levantines.  A  link  between  the  various  classes  of  dwellers 
in  Egypt  and  the  visitors  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile  is  formed  by  the 
members  of  the  various  Mediterranean  races,  especially  Syrians  and 
Greeks,  known  as  Levantines,  who  have  been  settled  here  for  several 
generations,  and  form  no  inconsiderable  element  in  the  population 
of  the  larger  towns.  Most  of  them  profess  the  Latin  form  of  Chri- 
stianity, and  Arabic  has  now  become  their  mother  tongue,  although 
they  still  speak  their  old  national  dialects.    They  are  apt  linguists 
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learning  the  European  languages  with  great  rapidity,  and  good  men 
of  business,  and  owing  to  these  qualities  they  are  often  employed 
as  shopmen  and  clerks.  Their  services  have  also  become  indispens- 
able at  the  consulates  as  translators  of  documents  destined  for  the 
native  authorities,  and  as  bearers  of  communications  between  the 
respective  offices.  A  large  proportion  of  them  are  wealthy.  Being 
Christians,  the  Levantines  all  live  under  the  protection  of  the  dif- 
ferent consuls,  and  thus  unfairly  escape  payment  of  taxes,  although 
they  derive  the  whole  of  their  wealth  from  the  country. 

(9).  Armenians  and  Jews.  This  section  of  the  community  is 
about  as  numerous  as  the  last ,  and  in  some  respects  contrasts 
favourably  with  it.  The  Armenians  generally  possess  excellent 
abilities,  and  a  singular  aptitude  for  learning  both  Oriental  and 
European  languages,  which  they  often  acquire  with  great  gram- 
matical accuracy.  Many  of  them  are  wealthy  goldsmiths  and  jewel- 
lers, and  they  often  hold  important  government  offices. 

The  Jews  are  met  with  only  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria.  They  are 
often  distinguishable  by  their  red  hair  from  the  native  Egyptians, 
as  well  as  by  other  characteristics.  Most  of  them  are  from  Palestine, 
though  of  Spanish  origin,  but  many  have  recently  immigrated  from 
Roumania.  All  the  money-changers  in  the  streets  (sarrdf),  and  many 
of  the  wealthiest  merchants  of  Egypt,  are  Jews,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  popular  prejudice  entertained  against  them,  owing  as  is 
alleged  to  their  disregard  of  cleanliness,  they  now  form  one  of  the 
most  highly  respected  sections  of  the  community. 

(10).  Egypt  also  contains  numerous  Gypsies,  whose  status  re- 
sembles that  of  their  race  in  European  countries. 

(11).  Europeans.  The  number  of  European  residents  and 
visitors  in  Egypt,  which  was  110,400  in  1894,  inclusive  of  the 
British  army  of  occupation,  had  probably  risen  to  112,000  in 
1896.  The  Greeks  are  most  numerously  represented,  then  the 
Italians,  French,  English  (including  Indians  and  Maltese),  Aus- 
trians  (including  many  Dalmatians),  and  Germans.  The  numerous 
Swiss  residents  in  Egypt ,  who  are  not  represented  by  a  consul 
of  their  own,  are  distributed  among  the  above  leading  classes 
(French,  Italian,  German).  Beside  these  nationalities,  there  are 
also  a  few  representatives  of  Russia ,  America ,  Belgium ,  Scan- 
dinavia, and  other  countries.  Each  of  the  above  leading  nation- 
alities shows  a  preference  for  one  or  more  particular  occupa- 
tions, in  which  they  sometimes  enjoy  a  complete  monopoly.  The 
Greeks  of  all  classes  are  generally  traders.  They  constitute  the  aris- 
tocracy of  Alexandria,  and  the  victual-dealers  (bakkdl)  in  all  the 
other  towns  aTe  mostly  Greeks.  They  are  the  proprietors  of  the 
numerous  small  banks  which  lend  money  on  good  security,  both  to 
the  peasantry  and  the  government  officials,  at  a  rate  of  interest 
sometimes  amounting  to  6  peT  cent  monthly,  the  maximum  per- 
mitted by  law;  and  they  are  the  only  Europeans  who  have  established 
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themselves  permanently  as  merchants  beyond  the  confines  of  Egypt 
proper.  The  Greeks  also  have  the  unenviable  notoriety  of  com- 
mitting numerous  murders,  thefts,  and  other  crimes,  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  section 
of  the  European  community  (37,000  from  Greece  alone,  besides 
about  as  many  who  are  Turkish  subjects),  and  that  some  30,000 
of  them  belong  to  the  lowest  class  of  immigrants.  The  superiority 
of  the  Greeks  to  the  Orientals  is  nowhere  so  strikingly  manifested 
as  in  Egypt,  where  it  affords  a  modern  reflex  of  their  ancient,  world- 
renowned  supremacy.  Most  of  them  are  immigrants  from  the  various 
Greek  islands,  and  the  purity  of  their  type  is  specially  noteworthy. 

The  Italian  residents,  18,665  in  number,  consist  chiefly  of  trad- 
ers of  a  humble  class,  advocates,  and  musicians,  from  the  operatic 
singer  down  to  the  Calabrian  itinerant.  Of  French  nationality 
(15,716)  are  all  the  artizans  of  the  higher  class,  who  are  generally 
noted  for  their  skill,  trustworthiness,  and  sobriety,  and  indeed 
form  the  most  respectable  stratum  of  the  European  community. 
Most  of  the  better  shops  are  kept  by  Frenchmen,  and  the  chief 
European  officials  of  the  government,  including  several  architects 
and  engineers,  are  French.  The  British  settlers  numbered  6118  in 
1882  and  in  1894  about  14,800,  inclusive  of  the  troops,  of  which 
there  were  5276.  Until  recently  their  specialities  were  the  manu- 
facture of  machinery  and  the  construction  of  railways  and  harbours ; 
but  of  late  they  have  also  almost  monopolised  the  chief  posts  in 
those  branches  of  the  administration  (post  and  telegraph  office, 
railways ,  custom-house)  that  have  been  remodelled  after  the 
European  pattern.  A  large  majority  of  the  residents  who  enjoy  the 
protection  of  the  British  consulate  are  Maltese,  and  to  them  apply 
even  more  forcibly  most  of  the  remarks  already  made  regarding  the 
Greeks.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  Maltese  settlers  in  foreign 
countries  are  more  numerous  than  those  resident  in  their  two 
small  native  islands,  and  of  these  a  considerable  proportion  be- 
longs to  Egypt.  At  home,  under  the  discipline  of  British  institu- 
tions, they  form  a  pattern  little  nation  of  their  own,  but  in  Egypt, 
where  they  are  freed  from  the  restraint  of  these  influences,  they 
are  very  apt  to  degenerate  and  to  swell  unduly  the  ranks  of  the 
criminal  class.  Many  of  the  Maltese,  however,  are  enterprising 
tradesmen  and  industrious  artizans,  such  as  shoemakers  and  joiners. 
To  the  Austrian  (8000)  and  German  (1000)  community  belong  a 
number  of  merchants  of  the  best  class,  many  physicians  and  teach- 
ers, innkeepers,  musicians,  and  lastly  humble  handicraftsmen. 

With  regard  to  the  capability  of  Europeans  of  becoming  ac- 
climatised in  Egypt,  there  are  a  number  of  widely  divergent  opinions. 
Much,  of  course,  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  climate  of  their 
own  respective  countries.  It  has  been  asserted  that  European 
families  settled  in  Egypt  die  out  in  the  second  or  third  generation, 
but  of  this  there  is  no  sufficient  proof,  as  the  European  community 
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is  of  very  recent  origin,  and  many  examples  to  the  contrary  might 
be  cited.  The  climate  of  Egypt  (comp.  p.  lxxv)  is  less  enervating 
than  that  of  most  other  hot  countries,  an  advantage  attributed  to 
the  dryness  of  the  air ;  while  the  range  of  temperature  between  the 
different  seasons  is  greater  than  in  Ireland  or  Portugal. 

c.  The  Nile. 

The  Nile  ranks  with  the  Amazon  and  the  Congo  as  one  of  the 
three  longest  rivers  in  the  world  (about  4000  miles),  since  its  head- 
stream  was  proved  by  Dr.  0.  Baumann  in  1892  to  be  the  Kagera, 
which  rises  three  degrees  to  the  S.  of  the  Equator.  Throughout 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  course  the  river  is  navigable,  with  two  great 
interruptions  only  (at  Abu  Hamed - Barkal  and  Donkola-Wadi 
Haifa).  Though  it  is  greatly  surpassed  by  the  Mississippi,  the 
Amazon,  and  the  Congo  in  volume,  neither  these  nor  any  other 
river  in  the  world  can  vie  in  historical  and  ethnographical  interest 
with  the  'father  of  rivers'. 

The  Nile  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  White  and  the  Blue 
Nile  at  the  town  of  Khartum,  from  which  point  to  its  principal 
mouths  at  Damietta  and  Rosetta,  a  distance  of  1350  miles,  it 
traverses  an  absolutely  barren  country,  and  receives  one  tributary 
only,  the  Atbara,  on  the  east  side,  about  140  miles  below  Khar- 
tum. Throughout  the  whole  of  this  distance,  in  the  course  of  which 
it  falls  1240  ft. ,  the  river  has  to  contend  against  numerous  ab- 
sorbing influences,  for  which  it  receives  no  compensation  beyond 
the  rare  showers  attracted  in  winter  by  the  mountains  between 
its  right  bank  and  the  Red  Sea.  Nothwithstanding  the  immense 
length  of  the  river,  it  very  Tarely  presents  the  picturesque  appearance 
of  some  of  the  great  European  and  other  rivers ,  as  its  banks  are 
generally  flat  and  monotonous,  and  it  contains  hardly  a  single  island 
worthy  of  mention.  The  broadest  parts  of  this  portion  of  the  Nile 
are  a  little  below  Khartum,  a  little  above  its  bifurcation  near  Cairo, 
and  also  near  Minyeh,  at  each  of  which  places  it  attains  a  width  of 
about  1 100  yds. ,  while  the  White  Nile  is  of  greater  breadth  throughout 
a  long  part  of  its  lower  course.  As  the  river  pursues  its  tortuous 
course  through  thirsty  land,  for  a  distance  of  15  degrees  of  latitude, 
much  of  its  water  is  consumed  by  evaporation  and  infiltration  (a  pro- 
cess by  which  it  is  probable  that  the  Libyan  oases  are  supplied  with 
water  from  the  Nubian  Nile) ,  and  still  more  so  by  the  extensive 
system  of  artificial  canals  requisite  for  the  irrigation  of  a  whole 
kingdom.  At  the  confluence  of  the  White  and  Blue  Nile  their  av- 
erage volumes  are  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one,  but  the  latter 
assumes  far  greater  importance  when  swollen  by  the  Abyssinian 
rains.  The  Blue  Nile  is  in  fact  a  species  of  mountain-torrent,  being 
liable  to  rise  suddenly  and  sweep  away  everything  it  encounters 
on  its  rapidly  descending  course.  It  is  therefore  called  the  Bahr 
el-Azrak,  i.  e.  the  blue,    'dark',   or  'turbid',   in  contradistinction  to 
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the  Bahr  el-Abyad,  i.e.  the  white,  01  rather  the  'clear  river, 
whose  water  descends  from  clear  lakes  and  is  farther  filtered  by  the 
vast  grassy  plains  and  occasional  floating  plants  through  which 
it  passes.  The  Blue  Nile  (together  with  the  Atbara)  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  the  sole  origin  of  the  fertility  of  Egypt,  and  also 
as  the  cause  of  the  inundation,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  regular 
and  steady  supply  of  water  afforded  by  the  White  Nile  performs  the 
very  important  office  of  preventing  the  lower  part  of  the  river  from 
Trying  up  altogether  in  summer.  The  White  Nile  is  not  only  much 
larger  than  the  Blue  in  average  volume,  but  is,  with  its  tributaries, 
more  than  double  the  length. 

The  Valley  of  the  Nile  from  Khartum  to  the  Delta ,  although 
from  its  great  length  (15°  of  latitude)  necessarily  possessing  great 
varieties  of  climate,  forms  one  long  unbroken  tract  of  country,  the 
fertilising  soil  of  which  is  brought  down  by  the  Blue  Nile  from  the 
Abyssinian  mountains. 

The  breadth  of  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  including  the  barren  land 
immediately  flanking  it,  varies  from  4i/2to  10  miles  in  Nubia,  and 
from  14  to  32  miles  in  Egypt.  The  banks,  of  which  the  eastern  is 
called  the  'Arabian',  and  the  western  the  'Libyan',  rise  at  places 
to  upwards  of  1000  ft.,  resembling  two  large  canal  embankments, 
between  which  the  river  has  forced  its  passage  through  the  plateau 
of  'Nubian  sandstone'  (which  extends  to  the  Gebel  Silsileh),  and 
through  the  nummulite  limestone  of  Upper  and  Central  Egypt. 
The  breadth  of  the  cultivable  alluvial  soil  corresponds  with  the 
above  varying  width,  but  nowhere  exceeds  9  miles.  The  soil  de- 
posited by  the  Nile  averages  33-38 ft.  deep  in  Egypt,  but  near 
Kalyub  at  the  head  of  the  Delta  it  increases  to  about  50  ft.,  the 
bottom  of  it  being  at  places  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  bed  of 
the  river  is  also  of  considerable  depth,  and  at  low  water  the  mud- 
banks  (gef)  rise  above  its  surface  to  a  height  of  25  ft.  in  Upper 
Egypt,  and  14  ft.  at  Cairo.  These  are  also  the  depths  of  the  various 
irrigation  wells. 

The  Nile  soil  is  unlike  any  other  in  the  world  in  its  composition. 
According  to  Regnault  it  contains  63  per  cent  of  water  and  sand,  18  per 
cent  of  carbonate  of  lime ,  9  per  cent  of  quartz,  silica,  felspar,  horn- 
blende, and  epidote ,  6  per  cent  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  4  per  cent  of  car- 
bonate of  magnesia. 

Nothing  certain  is  known  regarding  the  average  increase  of  the 
alluvial  land,  all  the  calculations  regarding  it  having  hitherto  been 
based  on  erroneous  or  insufficient  data.  An  approximate  calcula- 
tion might  possibly  be  made  if  the  proportion  of  solid  matter  an- 
nually brought  down  by  the  river  could  be  ascertained,  but  no 
investigation  of  this  kind  has  ever  been  made.  It  has  sometimes 
been  asserted  that  the  desert  has  begun  to  encroach  upon  the  cul- 
tivated part  of  the  valley,  but  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  has  shown,  that, 
while  the  sand  of  the  desert  maybe  advancing  at  places  the  cultiv- 
able bed  of  the  valley  is  steadily  increasing  in  thickness  and  width. 
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The  Inundation,  as  is  obvious  from  what  has  already  been 
said ,  is  more  or  less  favourable  according  to  the  greater  or  less 
amount  of  rain  that  falls  among  the  Abyssinian  mountains,  for 
that  which  falls  in  Central  Africa  is  a  more  constant  quantity, 
being  regulated  by  the  influence  of  the  trade-winds.  Like  the 
waterspouts  which  descend  on  equatorial  Africa,  the  overflow  al- 
ways recurs  at  the  same  season  of  the  year,  varying  in  its  advent 
by  a  few  days  only,  and  in  its  depth  by  several  yards.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  June  the  river  slowly  begins  to  swell ,  and  between  the 
15th  and  20th  of  July  the  increase  becomes  very  rapid.  Towards 
the  end  of  September  the  water  ceases  to  rise,  remaining  at  the  same 
height  for  twenty  or  thirty  days,  but  during  the  first  half  of  October 
it  rises  again  and  attains  its  highest  level  (comp.  p.  67).  After 
having  begun  to  subside,  it  generally  rises  again  for  a  short  time, 
sometimes  regaining  and  even  passing  its  first  culminating  point. 
At  length  it  begins  to  subside  steadily,  and  after  a  time  the  de- 
crease becomes  more  and  more  rapid.  In  January,  February,  and 
March  the  fields  from  which  the  water  has  receded  gradually  dry 
up,  and  in  April,  May,  and  the  first  few  days  of  June  the  river  is 
at  its  lowest.  When  the  river  is  low  the  water  covers  7  ells  (122/s  ft.) 
of  the  Nilometer  at  Roda  (p.  67) ;  when  it  reaches  152/3  ells 
(273/4  ft.)  the  inundation  has  attained  the  height  most  favourable 
for  agriculture  at  the  present  day. 

Egypt  is  now  no  longer  a  vast  lake  during  the  inundation  as 
it  formerly  was,  nor  does  the  overflow  of  the  fields  take  place  in  a 
direct  manner  as  is  commonly  supposed.  The  water  is  conducted 
into  a  vast  network  of  reservoirs  and  canals,  and  distributed  as  re- 
quired (comp.  p.  lxviii),  and  special  engineers  are  appointed  for  their 
supervision.  The  whole  of  the  cultivable  land  is  divided  into  huge 
basins  (hod),  in  which  the  water  introduced  by  the  canals  is  main- 
tained at  a  certain  height  until  it  has  sufficiently  saturated  the  soil 
and  deposited  the  requisite  quantity  of  mud.  After  the  water  in  the 
river  has  subsided,  that  in  the  basins  may  either  be  discharged  into 
the  river  or  into  the  canals,  or  it  may  be  used  for  filling  other  ba- 
sins lying  at  a  lower  level.  During  these  operations  many  of  the 
villages  are  connected  by  means  of  embankments  only,  while  others 
can  only  be  reached  by  boat ,  and  the  whole  country  presents  a 
very  peculiar  and  picturesque  appearance. 

If  the  river  and  the  system  of  canals  connected  with  it  are  in 
any  way  neglected,  the  consequences  are  very  disastrous,  as  was 
notably  the  case  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Byzantine  supremacy 
and  under  the  disgraceful  sway  of  the  Mamelukes,  when  the  fertile 
soil  of  Egypt  yielded  less  than  one-half  of  its  average  produce.  The 
mean  difference  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  state  of  the 
river  is  about  25  ft.  at  Cairo.  38  ft.  at  Thebes,  and  49  ft.  at  Assuan. 
Even  in  March  and  April  the  traveller  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
observing  how  powerful  and  rapid  the  flow  of  the  river   still  is, 
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although  its  fall  from  Assuan  (by  the  first  cataract)  to  Cairo  is 
299  ft.  only,  or  about  seven  inches  per  mile.  The  rapidity  of  the 
stream  however,  which  averages  3  miles  an  hour,  is  not  so  serious 
an  impediment  to  the  navigation  as  the  frequent  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  formation  of  its  channel,  sometimes  occasioning 
difficulties  which  the  most  careful  of  captains  is  unable  to  foresee. 

If  we  now  enquire  what  influence  this  remarkable  river  has 
exercised  on  the  history  of  civilisation,  we  can  hardly  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  the  Nile,  with  its  unique  character,  that 
stimulated  the  ancient  Egyptians  to  those  great  physical  and  in- 
tellectual exertions  which  rendered  them,  next  to  the  Babylonians, 
the  most  famous  and  the  most  civilised  among  the  nations  of 
antiquity.  The  necessity  of  controlling  its  course  and  utilising  its 
water  taught  them  the  art  of  river-engineering  and  the  kindred 
science  of  land-surveying,  while  in  the  starry  heavens  they  beheld 
the  eternal  calendar  which  regulated  the  approach  and  the  departure 
of  the  inundation,  so  that  the  river  may  perhaps  have  given  the 
first  impulse  to  the  study  of  astronomy.  As  the  annual  overflow  of 
the  water  obliterated  all  landmarks,  it  was  necessary  annually  to 
measure  the  land  anew,  and  to  keep  a  register  of  the  area  belonging 
to  each  proprietor  ;  and  above  all  it  became  an  important  duty  of 
the  rulers  of  the  people  to  impress  them  with  a  strong  sense  of  the 
sacredness  of  property.  Every  succeeding  year,  however,  there  arose 
new  disputes,  and  these  showed  the  necessity  of  establishing  settled 
laws  and  enforcing  judicial  decisions.  The  Nile  thus  led  to  the 
foundation  of  social,  legal,  and  political  order. 

Subsequently,  when  the  engineers  and  architects,  in  the  service 
of  the  state  or  in  the  cause  of  religion,  erected  those  colossal  struc- 
tures with  which  we  are  about  to  become  acquainted,  it  was  the 
Nile  which  materially  facilitated  the  transport  of  their  materials, 
and  enabled  the  builders  of  the  pyramids  and  the  other  ancient 
Egyptians  to  employ  the  granite  of  Assuan  for  the  structures  of 
Memphis,  and  even  for  those  of  Tanis,  on  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. As  the  river,  moreover,  not  only  afforded  a  convenient 
route  for  the  transport  of  these  building-materials,  but  also  an  ad- 
mirable commercial  highway,  we  find  that  the  Egyptians  had  acquired 
considerable  skill  at  a  very  early  period  in  constructing  vessels 
with  oars,  masts,  sails,  and  even  cabins  and  other  appliances. 

From  the  earliest  historical  period  down  to  the  present  time  the 
coarse  of  the  Nile,  from  the  cataracts  down  to  its  bifurcation  to  the  north 
of  Cairo,  has  undergone  very  little  change.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
ease  with  its  Embouciiukes;  for,  while  ancient  writers  mention  seven 
(the  Pelusiac,  the  Tanitic,  the  Mendesian,  the  Bucolic  or  Phatnitic,  the 
Sebennytie,  the  Bolbitinic,  and  the  Canopic),  there  are  now  practically 
two  channels  only  through  which  the  river  is  discharged  into  the  sea. 
These  are  the  mouths  at  Rosetta  (Rashid)  and  Damietta  (Dumyat),  situ- 
ated near  the  middle  of  the  Delta,  while  the  Pelusiac  and  Canopic  mouths, 
the  most  important  in  ancient  times,  lay  at  the  extreme  east  and  west 
ends  of  the  coast  respectively. 
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Geological  Notice.  (1)  Egypt  Proper.  The  geologist  will  find  little 
to  attract  his  attention  in  the  alluvial  soil  of  Egypt;  bat  on  thesea-coast, 
and  in  that  part  of  the  isthmus  which  is  intersected  by  the  canal,  there 
are  several  points  of  interest. 

On  entering  the  harbour  of  Alexandria  the  traveller  will  observe  the 
massive  blocks  of  stone  from  the  quarries  of  Meks  of  which  the  quays 
are  constructed.  They  consist  of  recent  tertiary,  light-coloured,  sandy 
limestone,  composed  chiefly  of  innumerable  broken  fragments  of  con- 
chylia,  a  kind  of  rock  which  extends  far  to  the  W.  of  Alexandria,  and 
probably  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  the  lofty  Cyrensean  plain.  This 
rock  forms  the  building-stone  generally  used  at  Alexandria,  and  is  also 
employed  in  the  harbour-structures  of  Port  Sa'id. 

Amidst  the  desert  sand  of  the  isthmus ,  which  even  in  Lower  Egypt 
forms  a  substratum  underlying  the  Nile  mud,  and  which  in  the  E.  part  of 
the  desert  is  nearly  covered  with  a  solid  gypseous  and  saline  crust ,  the 
rock  occasionally  crops  up ,  or  has  been  uncovered  in  the  course  of  the 
excavation  of  the  canal.  Near  the  Shaluf  station  (p.  167)  a  greenish-grey, 
gypseous  marl  overlies  the  solid  limestone ,  which  contains  the  tertiary 
marine  conchylia,  sharks'  teeth,  and  remains  of  crocodiles  and  am- 
phibious mammalia.  The  same  formation  occurs  in  other  places  also, 
and  ridges  of  the  early  tertiary  nummulite  limestone  likewise  occasionally 
rise  from  |the  plain.  At  several  points  on  the  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea, 
particularly  near  KosSr,  at  a  height  of  600-950  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  we 
find  rock  of  the  late  tertiary  or  diluvial  era  containing  coral,  which 
shows  how  much  the  land  must  have  risen  since  that  period.  With  these 
coral-reefs  the  petroleum  wells  of  Gebel  ez-ZSt  and  the  sulphur  which 
occurs  on  the  Ras  el-Gimsah  appear  to  be  closely  connected. 

To  the  postpliocene,  or  latest  tertiary  period,  belong  several  isolated 
deposits  of  sandstone  near  Cairo ,  in  which  are  found  the  beautiful  fos- 
sil sea-urchins  (Clypeaster  Aegyptiacus)  frequently  offered  for  sale  near 
the  Pyramids.  The  place  where  they  occur,  on  the  margin  of  the 
desert,  about  2  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  Sphinx,  has  been  visited  and  de- 
scribed by  Prof.  Fraas. 

One  of  the  principal  geological  curiosities  near  Cairo  is  the  Petri- 
fied Forest  (comp.  p.  105). 

Above  Cairo,  to  the  S.,  the  Nile  is  flanked  by  ranges  of  hills,  the 
valley  between  which  is  generally  5-9  M.  in  width.  On  the  east  side  of 
the  Nile  begins  the  Arabian,  and  on  the  west  side  the  Libyan  desert, 
both  of  which  are  very  inhospitable ,  being  ill  provided  with  water,  and 
covered  at  places  only  with  scanty  vegetation.  From  the  northernmost 
spur  of  the  Arabian  desert  (the  M ok attain  near  Cairo)  to  a  point  above 
Edfu,  both  banks  of  the  Nile  consist  of  early  tertiary  nummulite  lime- 
stone. The  strata  dip  gradually  from  south  to  north,  so  that  the  farther 
we  ascend  the  Nile  the  older  are  the  strata  that  we  meet  with.  The 
limestone  of  the  Mokattam,  with  its  millions  of  nummulites,  is  the  ma- 
terial of  which  the  new  buildings  of  the  European  suburbs  of  Cairo  are 
constructed,  and  it  was  from  the  venerable  quarries  of  Tura  and  lla'- 
sara  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  obtained  the  stone   for   their   pyramids. 

To  the  south  of  Edfu  the  nummulite  limestone  disappears,  being 
succeeded  by  quartzose  sandstone,  belonging  to  the  middle  or  upper 
chalk  formation,  and  forming  considerable  cliffs  at  the  Gebel  Silsileh, 
which  confine  the  river  within  a  narrow  bed. 

This  last  formation,  known  as  'Nubian  sandstone',  which  covers 
many  thousands  of  square  miles  of  Nubia  and  the  Sudan,  was  the  ma- 
terial almost  exclusively  used  for  the  construction  of  the  ancient  temples 
of  Upper  Egypt;  and  near  Silsileh  are  still  to  be  seen  the  extensive 
quarries  which  yielded  the  material  for  the  colossal  structures  of  Thebes. 

From  Assuan  to  Silsileh  the  Nile  flows  through  Nubian  sandstone, 
but  near  the  ancient  Syene  a  transverse  barrier  of  granite  and  'syenite' 
advances  from  the  east,  forming  the  boundary  between  Egypt  and  Nubia. 
This  barrier  extends  eastwards  for  about  180  miles,  forming  a  very  ir- 
regular chain  of  barren  hills  900-1300  ft.  in  height.  The  Nile  has  forced 
a  passage   for  itself   through   this  hard  rock,   exposing  to  view  at  places 
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the  beautiful  red  felspar  crystals  which  it  contains,  and  forms  a  wild 
cataract  at  Assuan.  Near  the  cataracts  are  the  deserted  quarries  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  where  to  this  day  we  still  observe  a  number  of  un- 
finished gigantic  obelisks,  and  columns  half  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock. 

(2)  The  Akabian  Desekt.  Parallel  with  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  a 
broad  and  massive  range  of  mountains,  consisting  of  crystalline  rocks 
(granite,  syenite,  diorite,  porphyry,  hornblende-slate,  gneiss,  mica-slate, 
etc.),  runs  through  the  Arabian  Desert,  sending  forth  numerous  ramifi- 
cations into  the  interior  of  the  country.  At  Hammamat,  on  the  caravan- 
route  from  Koser  to  Thebes,  we  pass  the  quarries  whence  the  dark- 
coloured  stone  (aphanite,  diorite,  and  verde  antico)  used  for  the  ancient 
sarcophagi  and  statues  was  obtained  by  the  Egyptian  sculptors.  Near 
the  Red  Sea,  almost  opposite  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai,  rises  the  Gebel  Dukhan,  which  yielded  the  beautiful  red  porphyry 
(porfido  rosso)  so  highly  prized  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  at  a  later 
period ,  and  used  by  them  for  vases ,  columns ,  sarcophagi ,  busts ,  and 
mosaics.  The  granite  quarries  of  the  Gebel  Fatireh  (Mona  Claudianus) 
yielded  both  building  stone  and  copper.  Most  celebrated  of  all,  however, 
were  the  emerald  mines  of  the  Gebel  Zabara,  situated  on  the  Red  Sea  in 
the  latitude  of  Silsileh. 

This  extensive  range  of  mountains  of  crystalline  formation ,  rising  to 
a  height  of  6600  ft. ,  of  which  those  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  form  a 
counterpart,  terminates  towards  the  east  in  roof-shaped,  stratified  for- 
mations.  At  first  there  occurs  a  considerable  stratum  of  Nubian  sandstone, 
next  to  which  we  find  a  series  of  clayey  and  calcareous  strata  belonging 
to  the  upper  white  chalk  formation.  These  strata  are  succeeded  by  ex- 
tensive masses  of  limestone,  belonging  to  the  nummulite  formation,  and 
stretching  to  the  Nile.  Among  these  last  formations  is  found  the  pale 
yellow,  brownish,  and  snow-white  alabaster,  a  kind  of  limestone  com- 
posed of  nodulous  masses,  which  was  formerly  quarried  at  the  ancient 
Alabastron  near  Assiiit,  and  still  occurs  on  the  Gebel  Urakam  near  Beni- 
suef.  In  the  reign  of  Mohammed  'Ali  it  was  largely  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  his  alabaster  mosque  (p.  51),  and  it  was  extensively  exported  in 
ancient  times  for  the  embellishment  of  buildings  and  for  sculptural  pur- 
poses. Blocks  of  it  are  even  found  among  the  ruins  of  the  Oasis  of  Amnion. 

These  extensive  mountains,  with  their  numerous  profound  ravines 
and  boldly  shaped  masses  of  rock,  impart  a  most  imposing  character  to 
the  Arabian  Desert.  This  region  is  by  no  means  so  destitute  of  vege- 
tation as  is  usually  supposed;  for,  although  without  oases,  it  contains, 
particularly  in  the  N.  part,  a  number  of  springs  and  natural  cisterns, 
which  are  filled  by  the  rare,  but  often  copious,  rains  of  winter. 

(3).  The  Libyan  Deseet.  This  region  again  presents  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent character.  It  consists  of  an  immense,  monotonous,  and  stony  table- 
land, 650-1000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Nile,  extending  between  the  Nile 
and  the  oases  of  Khargeh,  Dakhel,  Farafra,  and  Bahriyeh.  Throughout 
this  vast  area  there  occur  neither  mountains,  nor  valleys,  nor  even  iso- 
lated hills  of  any  considerable  height ;  and  there  is  no  trace  of  crystal- 
line or  volcanic  formations.  The  surface  of  the  desert  rises  in  gradations, 
each  preceded  by  a  broad  girdle  of  isolated  mounds ,  which  have  been 
obviously  formed  by  erosion,  the  materials  having  been  washed  down 
from  the  adjoining  plateau.  The  whole  of  this  stony  and  absolutely  un- 
watered  plain,  the  monotony  of  which  is  only  varied  by  a  few  solitary 
ranges  of  sand-hills ,  consists  of  nummulite  limestone.  In  the  direction 
of  the  oases  it  descends  in  precipitous  slopes ,  furrowed  with  numerous 
ravines,  and  occasionally  nearly  1000  ft.  in  height.  The  different  strata 
of  the  earlier  nummulite  formation,  as  well  as  those  of  the  upper  chalk, 
are  here  exposed  to  view,  and  generally  contain  numerous  fossils.  The 
oases ,  particularly  those  of  Dakhel  and  Khargeh ,  are  remarkable  for 
their  fossil  wealth.  The  soil  of  the  deep  depressions  in  which  these 
oases  lie,  partly  below  the  level  of  the  Nile,  consists  of  the  variegated 
clayey  or  sandy  strata  of  the  upper  chalk.  The  ground  is  so  strongly 
impregnated  with  alum  at  places  that  it  was  thought  worth  while  about 
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thirty  years  ago  to  erect  manufactories  for  its  preparation,  but  the  un- 
dertaking was  afterwards  abandoned  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  transport. 
Numerous  thermal  springs  well  up  from  the  upper  strata  of  the  chalk,  and 
the  soil  thus  irrigated  is  luxuriantly  clothed  with  vegetation. 

The  barrier  of  Nubian  sandstone  which  abuts  on  tile  valley  of  the 
Nile  at  Silsileh  extends  far  into  the  Libyan  desert.  It  forms  the  south- 
western boundary  of  the  oases  of  Khargeh  and  Dakhel,  beyond  which  it 
stretches  for  an  unknown  distance  into  the  heart  of  the  desert.  This  for- 
mation contains  silicified  wood  and  iron  and  manganese  ores  in  abundance. 

About  six  days'  journey  to  the  W.  of  the  oases  begins  a  complete 
ocean  of  sand.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  we  discover  nothing  but 
a  vast  expanse  of  loose  yellow  sand ,  which  generally  forms  itself  into 
ranges  of  sand-hills,  many  miles  in  length,  and  occasionally  rising  to  a 
height  of  300  ft.  or  upwards  above  the  level  of  the  plain. 

The  oasis  of  Farafra  lies  in  a  recess  eroded  in  the  nummulite  lime- 
stone ,  and  enclosed  by  precipitous  slopes,  except  on  the  S.  side  where 
there  is  an  opening.  To  the  N.  and  W.  of  Farafra  extends  the  eo- 
cene limestone  plateau  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Siwa,  between 
which  oasis  and  Bahriyeh  it  is  remarkable  for  its  numerous  basin-shaped 
and  sharply  defined'  depressions.  These  basins,  especially  those  which 
are  filled  with  salt-lakes,  impart  a  peculiarly  attractive  character  to  the 
scenery.  The  whole  of  the  desert  around  the  Oasis  of  Ammon  consists 
of  recent  tertiary  deposits,  the  fossil  wealth  of  which  was  once  extolled 
by  Herodotus  and  Eratosthenes. 

Approximately  speaking,  the  Libyan  Desert  consists  of  Nubian  sand- 
stone ,  the  upper  chalk ,  the  nummulite  limestone ,  and  the  more  recent 
tertiary  formations ,  arranged  in  this  sequence ,  and  extending  in  broad 
successive  strips  from  S.S.E.  to  N.N^W. 


d.  Agriculture  and  Vegetation. 

I.  Capabilities  of  the  Soil.  In  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  the 
Egyptian  agricultural  year  was  divided  into  three  equal  parts, 
the  period  of  the  inundation  (from  the  end  of  June  to  the  end  of 
October),  that  of  the  growing  of  the  crops  (from  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober to  the  end  of  February),  and  that  of  the  harvest  (from  the 
end  of  February  to  the  end  of  June).  At  the  present  day  there  are 
two  principal  seasons ,  corresponding  to  our  summer  and  winter, 
besides  which  there  is  a  short  additional  season,  corresponding  with 
the  late  summer  or  early  autumn  of  the  European  year.  The  land 
is  extremely  fertile,  but  it  is  not  so  incapable  of  exhaustion  as  it  is 
sometimes  represented  to  be.  Many  of  the  crops,  as  elsewhere,  must 
occasionally  be  followed  by  a  fallow  period ;  others  thrive  only  when 
a  certain  rotation  is  observed  (such  as  wheat,  followed  by  clover  and 
beans) ;  and  some  fields  require  to  be  artificially  manured.  Occa- 
sionally two  crops  are  yielded  by  the  same  field  in  the  same  season 
(wheat  and  saffron,  wheat  and  clover,  etc.).  The  great  extension  with- 
in the  last  twenty-five  years  of  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane, 
which  requires  a  great  deal  of  moisture,  and  of  the  cotton-plant,  which 
requires  extremely  little,  has  necessitated  considerable  modifications 
in  the  modes  of  irrigation  and  cultivation  hitherto  in  use.  As  both  o  f 
these  crops  are  of  a  very  exhausting  character,  the  land  must  either 
be  more  frequently  left  fallow,  or  must  be  artificially  manured.  The 
industry  and  powers  of  endurance  of  the  Egyptian  peasantry  are 
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thus  most  severely  tried ,  although  the  homogeneous  soil  of  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  requires  less  careful  tilling  and  ploughing  than 
ours.  As  the  dung  of  the  domestic  animals  is  used  as  fuel  through- 
out Egypt,  where  wood  is  very  scarce,  that  of  pigeons  is  almost 
the  only  kind  availahle  for  agricultural  purposes.  An  ahundant 
source  of  manure  is  afforded  by  the  ruins  of  ancient  towns,  which 
were  once  built  of  unbaked  clay,  but  now  consist  of  mounds  of  earth, 
recognisable  only  as  masses  of  ruins  by  the  fragments  of  pottery  they 
contain.  Out  of  these  mounds,  which  conceal  the  rubbish  of  thou- 
sands of  years,  is  dug  a  kind  of  earth,  known  usSebbakh,  sometimes 
containing  as  much  as  12  per  cent  of  saltpetre,  soda,  ammonia,  and 
other  salts. 

II.  Irrigation.  The  whole  of  the  cultivable  soil  of  Egypt  is 
divided  into  two  classes  in  accordance  with  its  relative  height 
above  the  surface  of  the  Nile  :  (1)  The  'Rai'.  or  fields  which  retain 
their  moisture  after  the  subsidence  of  the  overflow  long  enough  (or 
nearly  long  enough)  to  admit  of  the  ripening  of  the  crop  without 
additional  irrigation ;  (2)  The  'Shardki',  or  those  which  always 
require  artificial  irrigation.    The  irrigation  is  effected  by  means  of : 

(1)  The  'Sdkiyeh',  or  large  wheels  (rarely  exceeding  30  ft.  in  dia- 
meter), turned  by  cattle  or  buffaloes,  and  sometimes  by  camels  or 
asses,  and  fitted  with  scoops  of  wood  or  clay,  resembling'  a  dredg- 
ing-machine.  (In  the  Fayum  a  peculiar  kind  of  water-wheel  is  in 
use ,   so  contrived  as  to  be  turned  by  the  weight  of  the  water.) 

(2)  The  iShdd(if\  an  apparatus  resembling  that  of  an  ordinary 
well,  set  in  motion  by  one  person  only,  and  drawing  the  water  in 
buckets  resembling  baskets  in  appearance ;  as  a  substitute  for  the 
sakiyeh  several  shadufs  are  sometimes  arranged  one  above  the  other. 

(3)  When  it  is  possible  to  store  the  water  in  reservoirs  above  the 
level  of  the  land  to  be  watered,  it  is  allowed  to  overflow  the  fields 
whenever  required.  This  is  the  only  method  available  in  the  oases, 
where  fortunately  the  water  rises  from  the  springs  with  such  force 
as  to  admit  of  its  being  easily  dammed  up  at  a  sufficiently  high 
level.  (4)  Pumps  driven  by  steam  are  also  used,  particularly  when 
a  large  supply  of  water  is  required,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sugar- 
plantations  on  the  'Gefs'  of  the  Nile  in  Northern  Egypt,  where  they 
are  seen  in  great  numbers.  (5)  Lastly  the  '  Tfib&t',  a  peculiar,  very 
light,  and  easily  moved  wooden  wheel,  which  raises  the  water  by 
means  of  numerous  fans,  is  used  in  the  Lower  Delta  only  and  in 
places  where  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  canals  remains  nearly 
the  same.  In  order  to  distribute  the  water  equally  over  flat  fields, 
they  are  sometimes  divided  into  a  number  of  small  squares  by  means 
of  embankments  of  earth,  1  ft.  in  height,  which,  owing  to  the  great 
plasticity  of  the  Nile  mud,  are  easily  opened  or  closed  so  as  to 
regulate  the  height  of  the  water  within  them.  The  agrarian  measures 
of  the  Egyptian  government  are  all  directed  towards  the  emanci- 
pation of  farming  from  its  dependence  upon  the  inundations,  in 
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order  that  every  crop  may  be  cultivated  at  the  season  in  which  it 
thrives  best.  The  modern  embankments  and  apparatus  for  the  re- 
gulation of  the  water  supply  (p.  106)  vie  in  importance  with  the 
greatest  ancient  works  of  the  kind ;  and  the  services  of  Sir  Colin 
Scott  Moncrieff  and  his  successor  Mr.  Qarstin  cannot  be  easily  over- 
estimated. 

III.  Agbicultubal  Seasons.  (1)  The  Winter  Crop,  or  'Esh- 
Shitawi\  grown  exclusively  on  the  'Rai'  land  (p.  lxviii),  is  sown 
immediately  after  the  subsidence  of  the  inundation,  which  takes 
place  progressively  from  S.  to  N.  In  Upper  Egypt  seed-time  ac- 
cordingly begins  as  early  as  the  middle  of  October,  in  Central  Egypt 
(from  Assiut  to  Cairo)  at  the  beginning  of  November,  and  in  the 
Delta  about  the  end  of  December.  The  ground  is  seldom  prepared 
for  sowing  by  the  use  of  the  plough.  The  seed  is  scattered  over  the 
still  soft  and  moist  soil,  and  is  then  either  pressed  into  it  by  means 
of  a  wooden  roller,  beaten  into  it  with  pieces  of  wood,  or  trodden 
in  by  oxent.  Throughout  the  whole  country  a  period  of  four 
months  elapses  between  seed-time  and  the  completion  of  the  har- 
vest. The  winter  harvest  is,  therefore,  over  in  Upper  Egypt  about  the 
middle  of  February,  in  Central  Egypt  about  the  middle  of  March, 
and  in  the  Delta  towards  the  end  of  April.  In  Upper  and  Central 
Egypt  this  is  the  most  important  harvest  of  the  whole  year.  The 
principal  crop  everywhere  is  wheat,  next  to  which  are  barley, 
clover,  and  broad  beans. 

(2)  The  Summer  Crops  (lEs-S$ft  or  'El-Kedi')  occupy  the  period 
from  April  to  August ;  but  many  of  the  plants  grown  at  this  season 
require  a  longer  period  of  development,  extending  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  autumn  and  even  part  of  the  winter.  This  is  particul- 
arly the  case  with  the  rice  crop ,  which  is  sown  in  May,  but  does 
not  attain  maturity  till  the  middle  of  November,  and  with  the  cot- 
ton-plant, sown  in  April,  and  harvested  in  November  or  December. 
A  large  quantity  of  cotton  is  also  yielded  by  a  second  harvest  from 


t  The  Agricultural  Implements  of  the  Egyptians  are  exceedingly 
primitive  and  defective.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  plough  (mihrdt) ,  the 
form  of  which  is  precisely  the  same  as  it  was  5000  years  ago ;  and  the 
traveller  will  recognise  it  on  many  of  the  monuments  and  in  the  system 
of  hieroglyphics.  It  consists  of  a  pole  about  6ft.  long,  drawn  by  an  ox, 
buffalo ,  or  other  beast  of  burden ,  attached  to  it  by  means  of  a  yoke, 
while  to  the  other  end  is  fastened  a  piece  of  wood  bent  inwards  at  an 
acute  angle,  and  shod  with  a  three-pronged  piece  of  iron  (lisdn).  Con- 
nected with  the  pole  is  the  handle  which  is  held  by  the  fellah.  These 
rude  and  light  ploughs  penetrate  but  slightly  into  the  ground.  The 
harrow  is  replaced  in  Egypt  by  a  roller  provided  with  iron  spikes  (kum- 
Aid,  literally  'hedgehog').  The  only  tool  used  by  the  natives  on  their 
fields,  or  in  making  embankments  of  earth,  is  a  kind  of  hoe  or  shovel 
(migrafeh).  The  process  of  reaping  consists  of  cutting  the  grain  with  a 
sickle  (mingal),  or  simply  uprooting  it  by  hand.  The  nirag,  or 'threshing- 
sledge'  ,  consists  of  a  kind  of  sledge  resting  on  a  roller  provided  with 
sharp  semi-circular  pieces  of  iron,  and  drawn  by  oxen  or  buffaloes.  This 
primitive  machine,  being  driven  over  the  wheat,  peas,  or  lentils  to  be 
threshed,   crushes    the  stalks    and  ears  and    sets  free    the  grain  or  seeds. 
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the  pruned  plant  in  the  month  of  August,  in  the  second  year  of  its 
growth.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  has  recently  been  forbidden  in 
Egypt,  in  the  interest  of  the  customs  duties. 

(3)  The  Autumn  Season ('En-Nab&rV  or  'Ed-Denuri'),  as  already 
observed,  is  the  shortest  season,  extending  to  little  more  than 
seventy  days ;  and  yet  within  this  brief  space  the  rich  soil  of 
the  Delta  yields  its  harvest  of  maize,  which,  next  to  wheat,  is 
the  most  important  of  the  Egyptian  cereals.  (The  annual  yield 
of  these  two  grains  is  said  to  amount  to  24  million  bushels.)  The 
autumn  cultivation  lasts  from  August  to  October,  and  sometimes 
till  November.  In  Central  Egypt  maize  is  also  an  important 
summer  crop.  Along  with  it  is  sometimes  cultivated  the  less  com- 
mon Sorghum,  or  Durra,  or  Indian  millet,  which  is  eaten  by  the 
poorest  fellahin  only.  It  is,  however,  largely  consumed  by  the  Bed- 
nins  on  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Nile,  and  in  the  Sudan  and  Nubia 
forms  the  chief  food  of  the  inhabitants.  Another  plant  cultivated 
in  autumn,  rarely  seen  in  Egypt,  but  common  in  the  Sudan  and 
Nubia,  is  the  tropical  Sesame,  from  which  oil  is  largely  prepared. 

IV.  Farm  Peoduce  op  Egypt.  The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  all 
the  most  important  industrial  crops  cultivated  within  the  boundaries  of 
Egypt.  On  hearing  the  names  of  those  with  which  he  is  unacquainted,  the 
traveller  may  identify  them  with  the  aid  of  the  Egyptian  names  given 
below.  The  various  products  are  enumerated  in  the  order  of  their  im- 
portance. 

a.  Cekeals.  1.  Wheat  (kamh;  that  from  the  Delta,  kamhbahri;  from 
Upper  Egypt,  kamh  sa'idi).  2.  Maize  (dura  shdmi,  i.e.  Syrian;  called  in 
Syria  durra  only).'  3.  Barley  (sha'ir).  4.  Rice  (ruzz) ,  cultivated  only  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  Delta  of  Alexandria  and  Rahmaniyeh ,  as  far  as 
Mansura,  Zakazik,  Salihiyeh,  and  in  the  Wadi  Tumilat,  and  also  in  the 
Fayum  and  in  the  oases  of  the  Libyan  desert.  5.  Sorghum  vulgare  (dura 
beledi,  i.e.  durra  of  the  country ;  simply  called  durra  in  the  Sudan ;  Ital. 
sorgho,  Engl.  Kaffir-corn,  and  the  Tyrolese  tirch).  6.  Penicillaria  (dukhn). 
7.  Sorghum  saccharatum. 

b.  Podded  Feuits.  1.  Broad  beans  (fill).  2.  Lentils  ('adas).  3.  Chick- 
peas (hummus).  4.  Lupins  (lirmis).  5.  Peas  (bisilla).  6.  Vigna  Sinensis 
(Xubiyd).  7.  Dolichos  Lablab  (lablab),  which  is  very  frequently  seen  fes- 
tooning walls  and  hedges,  but  is  also  grown  in  fields  in  separate  plants 
(lubiya  a  fin). 

c.  Geeen  Ceops.  1.  White  Egyptian  clover  (berstm).  2.  Foenum 
Graecum  (helbeh,  frequently  ground  into  flour  and  used  in  making  bread ; 
also  generally  eaten  raw  by  the  natives  in  winter ;  not  to  be  confounded 
with  clover).  3.  Medicago  sativa,  or  lucerne  (berstm  hegdzi).  4.  Lathyrus 
sativus,  or  flat  pea  (gulbdn).    5.  Sorghum  halepense  (gerau). 

d.  Stimulants.  Poppies,  for  the  manufacture  of  opium  (abu-num,  or 
'father  of  sleep1). 

e.  Textile  Mateeials.  1.  Cotton  (kotn),  introduced  from  India  in 
1821,  but  extensively  cultivated  since  1863  only.  2.  Flax  (kettdn).  3.  Hibis- 
cus cannabinus  (til). 

f.  Dyes.  1.  Indigo  argentea,  a  peculiar  kind  (nileh).  2.  Lawsonia 
inermis  (henna),  used  for  dyeing  the  nails ,  the  palms  of  the  hands ,  and 
the  soles  'of  the  feet  yellowish  red  (a  very  ancient  custom) ;  properly  a 
tree,  but,  like  the  tea-plant,  cultivated  in  fields  in  the  form  of  a  dwarfed 
bush.  3.  Saffron  (kartam  or  'osfur).  4.  Reseda  Luteola  (bliya),  used  as 
a  yellow  dye. 

g.  Oil  Plants.  1.  Castor-oil  plant  (khirwa).  2.  Sesame  (sim-sim). 
3.  Lettuce  (kha.ts),  very  largely  cultivated.     4.  Rape  (selgcmi).    5.  Mustard 
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(khardal ,  or  kabar).  6.  Arachides ,  or  earth-nuts  (fill  senndri,  or  simply 
/ay.   7.  Saffron  (as  an  oil-yielding  plant).   8.  Poppy  (as  an  oil-plant). 

h.  Spices.  1.  Capsicum  annuum,  the  Italian  peperone  (filfll  ahmar). 
2.  Capsicum  frutescens,  or  Cayenne  pepper  (shitSta).  3.  Aniseed  (g'ans&n, 
or  dnisCn).  4.  Coriander  (kuibara).  5.  Caraway  (kemmHn).  6.  Nigella 
(kemm&n,  aswad).    7.  Dill  (shamdr).    8.  Mustard. 

i.  The  Sugae  Cane  (kasab  es-sukhar)  has  of  late  been  largely  cultivated 
in  the  N.  part  of  Upper  Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  being  manufactured 
into  sugar.  An  inferior  variety,  which  is  eaten  raw,  introduced  from  India 
in  the  time  of  the  khalifs,  is  cultivated  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

k.  Vegetables.  1.  Bamyas ,  or  Hibiscus  esculentus  (bdmiya).  2.  On- 
ions (basal).  3.  Pumpkins  (kar'a).  4.  Cucumbers  (khiydr).  5.  Egyptian 
cucumbers  (frequently  trumpet -shaped  and  ribbed;  different  varieties 
called  'abdeldwi,  'agilr,  etc.).  6.  Melons  (kdwtia;  the  best,  shammtim). 
7.  Water-melons  (batttkh).  8.  Melonzanes  (b'ddingdn).  9.  Tomatoes  (tomd- 
tin).  10.  Corchorus  olitorius  (melUkhiyeh).  11.  Colocasia  (kulkds).  12.  Garlic 
(Wm).  13.  Mallows  (khobbteeh).  14.  Cabbage  (korumb).  15.  Celery  (keraft). 
16.  Radishes,  a  peculiar  kind,  with  fleshy  leaves,  which  form  a  favourite 
article  of  food  (figl).  17.  Lettuces  (khan).  18.  Sorrel  (homrnSd).  19.  Spinach 
(es-sibanikh).  20.  Parsley  (bakdHnis).  21.  Purslane  (rigl).  22f.  Turnips  (lift). 
23.  CaTrots  (gezer,  a  peculiar  kind,  with  red  juice).  24.  Beetroot  (bangdr). 
25.  Cress  (Eruca  sativa;  girgir).  A  variety  of  other  vegetables  are  cul- 
tivated in  small  quantities  in  gardens,  exclusively  for  the  use  of  European 
residents. 

V.  Trees  and  Plantations.  During  the  last  twenty-five  years 
new  avenues  and  parks  have  been  so  extensively  planted  that 
Egypt  now  presents  a  more  richly  wooded  appearance  than  for- 
merly. In  ancient  times  every  square  foot  of  arable  land  seems  to 
have  been  exclusively  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  industrial 
crops,  the  natives  preferring  to  import  from  foreign  countries  the 
timber  they  required  for  ship-building  purposes,  and  probably  also 
the  small  quantity  employed  in  the  construction  of  their  temples. 
Mohammed  'Ali ,  a  great  patron  of  horticulture,  at  one  time 
offered  prizes  for  the  planting  of  trees,  but  his  efforts  were  un- 
attended with  success,  as  the  climatic  and  other  difficulties  at- 
tending the  task  were  then  but  imperfectly  understood  in  Egypt. 
Ibrahim  planted  trees  in  the  Ezbekiyeh  lake,  which  had  been  drained, 
and  along  the  road  between  the  city  and  the  Nile ;  and  several  hun- 
dred varieties  of  Indian  trees  were  introduced  on  the  island  of  R6da, 
where,  however,  only  a  few  scattered  traces  of  them  are  now  to  be 
found.  'Abbas  I.  and  Sarid  were  sworn  enemies  to  trees  of  every 
kind,  and  they  were  content  that  their  palaces  should  be  exposed 
to  the  full  glare  of  the  sun.  The  Khedive  Isma'il ,  however ,  at 
length  revived  the  plans  of  his  celebrated  ancestor,  and  by  the 
engagement  of  M.  Barillet  (1869),  superintendent  of  the  gardens 
of  Paris,  one  of  the  most  skilful  landscape-gardeners  of  the  day, 
introduced  an  entirely  new  feature  into  Egyptian  scenery.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  trees  were  planted  within  a  few  years,  and  their 
shade  has  converted  many  of  the  dusty  and  stifling  roads  in  and  around 
Cairo  into  pleasant  promenades.  The  finest  of  all  these  trees,  both 
on  account  of  its  umbrageousness  and  the  excellence  of  its  wood,  and 
one  which  thrives  admirably,  is  the  ieiiefe(AlbizziaLebbek),  which 
has  long  been  erroneously  called  by  travellers  the  acacia  of  the  Nile 
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(the  latter  being  properly  the  sunt  tree).  Within  forty  years  the 
lebbek  attains  a  height  of  80  ft.  and  a  great  thickness,  -while  the 
branches  project  to  a  long  distance  over  the  roads,  covering  them  -with 
a  dense  leafy  canopy  within  a  remarkably  short  time.  Among  the 
most  important  of  the  other  kinds  of  trees  thus  planted  are  the 
magnificent  'Flamboyer  des  Indes'  (Poinciana  pulcherrima),  the 
rapidly-growing  Eucalyptus,  tropical  fig-trees,  and  several  rare 
varieties  of  palms. 

The  commonest  Tubes  op  an  Earlier  Period  which  the  trav- 
eller will  encounter  in  every  town  in  Egypt  are  the  following :  — 
The  Acacia  Nilotica  (sunt),  the  thorn-tree  of  antiquity,  the  pods 
(karad)  of  which,  resembling  rosaries,  yield  an  excellent  material 
for  tanning  purposes.  Next  to  the  palm,  this  is  the  tree  most  fre- 
quently seen  by  the  wayside  and  in  the  villages.  The  Acacia 
Farnesiana  (futneh),  with  blossoms  of  delicious  perfume.  The 
sycamore  (gemmez),  anciently  considered  sacred.  The  zizyphus,  or 
Christ's  thorn-tree  (nebk).  Tamarisks  (tarfa;  not  to  be  confounded 
with  tamarinds).  The  Parkinsonia  (slseb&n ,  a  name  also  applied 
to  the  wild  Sesbania  shrub).  Mulberry-trees  (tut),  in  Lower  Egypt 
only.    Carob-trees,  or  bread  of  St.  John  (kharr&b). 

Among  the  Fruit  Trees  the  most  important  is  the  date-palm 
(Phoenix  dactylifera ;  nakhleh;  the  date,  balah;  the  rib  of  the  leaf, 
gertd;  the  leaf,  llf;  the  points  of  the  leaf,  sa'af;  the  crown,  gum- 
mar).  The  date-palms  blossom  in  March  and  April,  and  the  fruit 
ripens  in  August  and  September.  Fresh  dates  are  rough  in  appear- 
ance, blood-red  or  pale  yellow  in  colour,  and  harsh  and  astringent 
in  taste.  Like  the  medlar,  they  become  more  palatable  after  fer- 
mentation has  set  in.  There  are  no  fewer  than  twenty-seven  kinds 
of  date  commonly  offered  for  sale.  The  largest  attain  a  length  of 
three  inches,  and  are  called  ibrimi,  or  sukkoti,  as  they  come  from 
N.  Nubia.  The  most  delicately  flavoured  are  the  dark-brown  ones 
from  Alexandria,  known  as  amhdt,  which  are  eaten  fresh.  The 
value  of  the  dates  exported  annually  amounts  to  about  one  million 
francs  only,  as  they  realise  too  high  a  price  in  the  country  itself  to 
remunerate  the  exporter.  —  For  the  dum-palm,  see  p.  215. 

The  vine  thrives  admirably  in  Egypt,  and  grapes  ('oenab)  abound 
rom  July  to  September.  Wine  was  extensively  made  from  them 
in  ancient  times,  and  this  might  still  easily  be  done,  were  it  not 
that  Egypt  is  already  amply  supplied  with  cheap  and  excellent 
wines  from  every  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  vine  blossoms  in 
March  and  April,  like  the  palm,  and  the  grapes  ripen  in  June  and 
July.  Oranges  (burtuMn)  are  abundant  and  cheap  (the  harvest 
beginning  in  September),  and  so  also  are  mandarins  and  lemons 
(the  small  and  juicy  fruit  of  the  Citrus  limonium) ;  citrons  and 
cedros  are  of  less  frequent  occurrence.  Among  other  fruit-trees  we 
may  also  mention  the  pomegranate  (rumman),  which  is  specially 
cultivated  for  the  benefit  of  the  Turks,  who  are  very  partial  to  them. 
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and  which  yields  a  handsome  return.  The  common  European  fruits 
also  abound,  but  their  flavour  is  generally  very  inferior.  Figs  (tin) 
are  very  common  in  summer. 

The  principal  Decorative  Plants  are  roses  (ward;  of  which 
the  Rosa  Damascena  moschata  and  the  sempervirens  are  specially 
cultivated  for  the  manufacture  of  otto  of  roses),  oleanders  of  aston- 
ishing height ,  carnations,  and  geraniums,  all  of  which  have  been 
grown  in  Egypt  from  a  very  early  period.  A  bushy  tree,  which  in 
its  half-leafless  condition  attracts  the  attention  of  every  traveller  on 
landing  at  Alexandria  in  winter,  is  the  Poinsettia  pulcherrima.  The 
insignificant  blossom  is  surrounded  by  leaves  of  the  most  brilliant 
red,  presenting  a  very  picturesque  and  striking  appearance.  Natural 
forests,  or  even  solitary  wild  trees,  are  never  met  with  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  or  in  the  valleys  of  the  northern  deserts. 


e.  The  Climate  of  Egypt. 

By  Leigh  Canney,  M.D.  (Lond.),  F.R.  Met.  Soc. 

The  blue  cloudless  sky ,  the  powerful  sunlight ,  and  the  dry 
warm  air  are  among  the  first  facts  that  strike  the  traveller  on  his 
arrival  in  Egypt ;  and  his  surprise  increases  when  he  observes  that 
the  conditions  remain  uniform  day  after  day,  and  are,  in  short ,  so 
entirely  the  rule  that  'the  weather'  ceases  to  be  a  topic  of  conver- 
sation. If  from  the  top  of  the  hills  or  cliffs  bordering  the  Nile  valley 
to  the  S.  of  Cairo  he  looks  out  on  the  boundless  deserts  on  either 
side,  the  visitor  will  realize  at  once  that  Egypt  is  practically  a  part 
of  the  Sahara,  a  verdant  strip  of  fertile  soil,  8-12  M.  wide,  depend- 
ent for  its  existence  upon  the  Nile ;  and  that  the  refreshing  purity 
of  the  atmosphere  is  essentially  due  to  the  proximity  of  the  desert. 

The" atmosphere  of  the  Libyan  Desert,  to  the  W.  of  the  Nile 
valley,  is  so  dry  in  winter,  that  dew  is  rarely  seen  even  when  the 
thermometer  falls  to  freezing-point ;  and  a  shower  condensed  in 
the  upper  air  is  often  dissipated  before  it  can  reach  the  earth.  The 
daily  range  of  temperature  recorded  here  by  Rohlfs  was  35°,  which 
is  more  than  is  usual  in  Egypt;  the  minimum  noted  was  6°-8° 
below  freezing-point  and  the  maximum  122°.  During  the  warm 
season  (from  about  May  to  October)  the  hot  desert  air  ascends  and 
a  current  of  cold  air  streams  in  from  the  Mediterranean.  Thus  arises 
a  North  Wind,  the  famous  'Etesian  Wind'  of  Herodotus,  which 
greatly  tempers  the  heat  of  summer  throughout  Egypt,  and  which 
is  more  and  more  deprived  of  moisture  as  it  proceeds  farther  and 
farther  to  the  S.  During  the  remaining  months  West  Winds  prevail, 
which  rise  in  the  N.  and  central  portions  of  the  Libyan  Desert  and 
reach  Lower  Egypt  from  the  S.W.,  and  Upper  Egypt  from  the  N.W. 
In  winter  this  wind  is  often  piercingly  cold  at  Cairo  and  Alexandria 
and  cool  in  Upper  Egypt,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Libyan  Desert 
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lously  to  a  similar  but  much  more  gentle  wind  in  winter  About 
W/  of  the  days  of  the  year  are  calm  (i.e.  windless)  in  the  Libyan 
De  rt  ^d Scalms'extend  in  winter  to  Upper  ^^o  ta. 
nftfin  to  Lower  Egypt.  — The  influence  of  the  E.  or  Arabian  ueserx 
°and  th  Slseaup'n  the  climate  of  the  Nile  valley .is  very  si ght 
In  addition  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Libyan  Desert  a 
third  facto  nnuencing  the  climate  of  Egypt  is  found  in  the  intent 
ofcuUvatdland.  A?exandria,  owing  to  the  prevailing  wind, ^i 
under  the  influence  of  both  sea  and  desertm^t«,l»ut  torn  May 

of  desert  before  it  reaches  UppeT  Egypt. 

The  mean  Thhpsratubb  in  winter  at  Cairo  ; and  in  t he  grea  e 
part  of  theDeltais56°Fahr. ;  the  temperature  is  ^f^f^ 
Llf  of  Jan.,  being  then  about  that  »*  ^^»£  **£>S 
of  September.  In  spring  the  mean  is  78  ,  in  s™e0T  °°ALandria  is 
95"  or  during  the  Khamsin  115°),  in  autumn  6b  .    Alexandra .» 
Lore  influenced  by  the  sea,  and  it  is  therefore  warmei :in  wint 
and  cooler  in  summer  than  Cairo.  The  mean  winter  temperature   s 
59°  (minimum  41°).    In  Upper  Egypt,  where  the  desert  climate 
prevails  almost  exclusively,  the  mean  winter  tempeiatoieu  W 
fminimum  37°),  and  in  summer  the  heat  sometimes  rises  to  lit 
rthe  shade!  ^Throughout  the  whole  of  Egypt. the  temperatu 
reaches  the  minimum  just  before  sunrise  when  it  is  very  cold,  rises 
auickly  until  11a.m.,  then  more  slowly  till  it  touches  the  max 
imum  at  2  or  3  p.  m.,  after  which  it  gradually  falls  again     There 
^sudden  fall  of  temperature  at  sunset,  except  in  the  cultivated 
laud     The  temperature  at  night  is  considerably  affected  by  vege- 
tation   Observations  made  with  automatic  recording  instruments  in 
he Neighbourhood  of  Cairo  and  at  Luxor  have  demonstrated  tha 
when  the  crops  are  high  the  nocturnal  temperature  sinks  much  lower 
Tn  the  cultivated  land  than  in  the  towns  or  in  the  desert. 
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The  temperatures  mentioned  above  will  probably  seem  high  to 
any  Northern  traveller ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  not  felt  to 
be  oppressive  owing  to  the  great  Dryness  of  the  Egyptian  climate, 
which  has  a  drying  power  thrice  as  great  as  that  of  the  air  in  the 
Engadine  and  thus  rapidly  absorbs  all  moisture  generated  at  the 
surface  of  the  body.  Rain  is  a  rare  phenomenon  in  Upper  Egypt. 
Even  at  Cairo  the  clouds  are  seldom  condensed  into  a  continuous 
rain,  though  rain- clouds  are  frequently  driven  in  from  the  sea  and 
discharge  themselves  in  repeated  short  showers.  Alexandria  and 
the  coast  of  the  Delta  fall  within  the  region  of  winter  rains.  But 
even  in  the  Delta  the  air  absorbs  all  moisture  fast  enough  to  prevent 
entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  all  malaria  which  would  otherwise  be 
generated  to  an  enormous  extent  by  the  sluggish  waters  of  the 
various  mouths  of  the  Nile.  In  Upper  Egypt  malaria  is  quite  unknown. 

Egypt  as  a  Health  Resort. 

By  Leigh  Carmey,  M.  D.  (Land.). 

The  beneficial  influence  of  the  climate  of  Egypt  has  been  known 
since  the  Roman  period  at  least;  and  of  late  years  an  increasing 
number  of  visitors  have  flocked  to  the  Nile  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
its  remarkably  dry  winter-climate.  Phthisis  (in  certain  cases), 
asthma,  chronic  bronchitis,  Bright's  disease,  rheumatoid  arthritis, 
gout,  insomnia,  dyspepsia,  and  mental  strain  are  some  of  the  most 
important  ailments  that  are  at  least  alleviated  by  a  visit  to  Egypt. 
In  deciding  which  of  the  health-resorts  in  Egypt  a  given  case  should 
be  sent  to ,  the  physician  must  of  course  consider  whether  or  not 
warmth  must  be  secured  along  with  dryness  of  air,  whether  purity 
of  air  alone  or  also  a  bright  stimulating  climate  is  to  be  specially 
sought,  and  whether  cold  winds  are  harmful  or  not.  -Invalids  who 
have  not  been  ordered  to  a  particular  health-resort  before  leaving 
home  should  consult  a  physician  immediately  on  arriving  in  Egypt ; 
and  it  is  advisable  in  all  cases  to  secure  the  advice  of  the  physician 
resident  at  the  spot  selected. 

It  is  now  generally  understood  that  Cairo  cannot  properly  be 
considered  a  health-resort.  The  presence  of  a  large  city  with  its 
noise  and  bustle,  its  situation  practically  on  the  Delta,  under  the 
influence  of  a  wind  coming  from  the  N.  over  the  broad  cultivated 
Delta,  the  unhealthy  saturation  in  the  early  part  of  winter  of  con- 
siderable low-lying  tracts  of  the  town  composed  of  old  rubbish,  and 
the  higher  relative  humidity,  all  combine  to  compel  those  who  seek 
health  from  the  climate  of  Egypt  to  look  to  other  stations.  There 
are,  however,  two  excellent  health-resorts  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  capital,  viz.  Mena  House  Hotel  and  Helwan.  Luxor  and  As- 
su&n,  in  Upper  Egypt,  offer  still  more  favourable  climatic  conditions. 
There  is  at  least  one  English  physician  at  each  of  these  four  stations. 
The  hotels  at  all  are  excellent;  the  cooking  is  good,  and  invalid 
diets  are  arranged  for.    But  no  building  has  yet  been  constructed  in 
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Egypt  that  is  up  to  the  demands  of  modern  science  as  a  sanatorius. 
in  regard  to  site,  construction,  ventilation,  and  other  requirementm 
Mena  House  Hotel  (p.  24),  8  M.  to  the  "W.  of  Cairo,  stands  near 
the  N.  side  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Gizeh ,  on  the  verge  of  the 
Libyan  Desert.  The  mean  maximum  temperature  is  69°  in  Dec, 
66°  in  Jan.,  72°  in  Feb.,  74°  in  March,  and  80°  in  April.  The 
meau  minimum  for  the  four  months  Dec.  to  April  is  50°.  The 
relative  humidity  (i.e.  the  amount  of  moisture,  in  relation  to  the 
temperature  at  the  time,  that  the  air  holds  out  of  a  possible  100%) 
from  Dec.  to  March  is  58%  by  day  (8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.)  and  80% 
at  night  (8  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.).  Dew  fell  on  two  out  of  three  nights 
in  the  winter  1895-96.  At  both  Mena  House  and  Helwan  the 
prevailing  winds  and  the  amount  of  rain  are  probably  much  the  same 
as  in  Cairo.  The  purity  of  the  air  at  both  places  is  marked.  —  The 
medical  and  sanitary  arrangements  are  excellent;  and  there  is  a 
resident  nurse  under  the  orders  of  the  physician  who  resides  there. 

Helwan  (p.  145),  16  ,M.  to  the  S.  of  Cairo  and  11/2  M-  from  the 
cultivated  land,  is  115  ft.  above  the  river.  The  mean  maximum 
temperature  is  70°  in  Dec,  67°  in  Jan.,  73°  in  Feb. ,  and  76°  in 
March.  The  mean  minimum  for  these  four  months  is  50°.  The 
daily  range  of  temperature  is  22°,  as  at  Mena  House.  Dew  rarely 
falls.  The  relative  humidity  from  Dec.  to  March  is  47%  by  day, 
66%  at  night.  —  Helwan  has  the  advantage  of  being  in  the  desert 
in  a  pure  atmosphere.  It  also  has  warm  natural  springs  of  three 
kinds :  viz.  sulphurated,  carbonated  iron,  and  saline  water,  each  of 
which  is  richer  in  natural  constituents  than  the  corresponding  springs 
at  Aix-les-Bains ,  Harrogate,  Buxton,  etc.  The  cases  suitable  for 
the  baths  here  are  such  as  would  derive  benefit  from  hydrothera- 
peutic  treatment  as  carried  on  at  Harrogate,  Bath,  Aix,  etc.  A  large 
new  Bath  Establishment  is  now  being  erected.  An  English  physician 
and  a  nurse  are  resident  at  Helwan. 

Luxor  (p.  231)  is  situated  about  450  M.  to  the  S.  of  Cairo,  in 
the  Theban  plain  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  The  prevailing 
winds  are  N.W.  and  N.,  but  the  force  of  the  wind  is  probably  less 
than  at  any  of  the  other  stations  in  Egypt.  The  mean  maximum 
temperature  is  76°  in  Dec,  74°  in  Jan.,  78°  in  Feb.,  and  85°  in 
March.  The  mean  minimum  for  these  four  months  is  50°.  The 
relative  humidity  is  41«/0  by  day,  64%  at  night.  Dew  fell  on  9 
nights  in  Jan. ;  it  rarely  falls  in  other  months.  In  the  W.  Desert 
near  Luxor  dew  very  rarely  falls,  and  the  mean  of  the  relative 
humidity  for  the  four  months  is  43%  only,  day  and  night.  —  In 
addition  to  the  advantage  of  its  warm  and  dry  climate,  with  less 
wind  than  other  stations ,  Luxor  has  an  almost  inexhaustible  in- 
terest in  its  numerous  antiquities,   temples,    and  tombs.     It  has 

three  hotels,  an  English  physician,   and  a  resident  nurse.   The 

cooking  and  invalid  cooking  at  the  Luxor  Hotel  are  very  good.  
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The  Tewflkieh  Hotel  is  pleasantly  situated ,  its  rooms  are  spacious, 
and  its  sanitary  arrangements  good.  —  The  temperature  is  6-8° 
warmer  than  at  Mena  House  and  Helwan. 

Assuan  (p.  324)  is  situated  at  the  First  Cataract,  also  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river.  The  prevailing  winds  are,  as  at  Luxor, 
N.W.  and  N.  in  winter.  The  mean  maximum  temperature  is  78°  in 
Dec.  and  Jan.,  82°  in  Feb.,  and  91°  in  March.  The  mean  minimum 
for  these  four  months  is  55° ;  and  the  relative  humidity  is  35%  by 
day,  49%  at  night.  Dew  did  not  fall  at  Assuan  in  the  winter  1895- 
96.  —  Assuan  is  more  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  desert, 
but  it  is  exposed  to  a  rather  stronger  wind  than  Luxor.  The  air  is 
bracing,  although  4°  warmer  than  at  Luxor,  and  it  is  purer  than  the 
air  of  any  other  Egyptian  resort.  The  importance  of  the  extra 
warmth  of  Upper  Egypt  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  in  cases  where  it 
is  imperative  that  the  action  of  the  skin  should  be  at  its  highest 
level  —  especially  as  with  this  warmth  a  bracing  effect  is  obtained 
from  the  dryness  of  the  air.  The  relative  humidity  is  low,  partly 
on  account  of  the  higher  temperature  and  partly  because  the  air  is 
absolutely  drier  than  that  of  other  resorts.  The  beauty  of  the  [sur- 
roundings and  the  interest  of  the  Cataract  lend  a  peculiar  charm  to 
Assuan.  —  The  present  accommodation  for  invalids  is  very  fair  and 
is  about  to  be  considerably  improved.  Invalid  cooking  is  specially 
attended  to  and  the  sanitary  arrangements  are  good.  An  English 
physician  is  in  residence  at  Assuan  in  winter,  and  also  an  English 
nurse. 

As  regards  clothing,  invalids'  must  remember  that  flannel  or 
woollen  materials  are  desirable,  as  it  is  often  very  cold  in  Egypt. 
A  fur  coat  or  similar  garment  is  of  use.  The  morning  is  colder 
than  the  evening,  and  it  is  easier  to  get  a  chill  in  the  morning  than 
at  night  (comp.p.lxxiv).  Warmer  clothing  or  a  cloak  are  useful  till 
11  a.  m.,  then  lighter  clothing  till  nearly  sunset,  when  the  cloak 
should  be  resumed.  A  flannel  waist-belt  permanently  worn,  or  an 
extra  garment  to  take  its  place  after  exercise  or  when  the  air  is 
cooling,  will  be  found  a  safeguard  against  chills.  Most  invalids 
should  not  leave  the  hotel  (or,  in  certain  cases,  their  bedrooms)  before 
10  a.  m.,  and  then  only  to  betake  themselves  to  some  sunny  corner. 
The  hour  for  coming  into  the  hotel  varies  with -the  place  and  the 
month,  being  earliest  in  Jan.  and  latest  in  March  and  April.  If  the 
patient  be  guided  by  the  relative  humidity,  it  would  be  earliest  at 
Mena  House,  say  about  sunset;  a  little  later  at  Helwan;  at  Luxor 
still  later,  6  p.  m.  (except  in  Jan.),  and  8  p.  m.  in  March;  and 
latest  of  all  at  Assuan,  —  it  being  always  understood  that  pre- 
cautions as  to  extra  clothing  have  been  taken. —  Those  who  are  not 
invalids,  and  even  in  some  cases  invalids  also,  may  sleep  with  the 
windows  open  with  safety.  The  Nile  water,  properly  filtered,  may 
be  drunk  with  impunity. 
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Invalids  who  have  decided  to  visit  Egypt  should  remember  that 
a  stay  of  six  weeks,  even  in  Upper  Egypt,  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  make  a  permanent  improvement  in  their  health ;  they  should 
resolve  to  spend  the  whole  winter  there.  The  best  time  to  arrive  in 
Egypt  is  the  beginning  of  November,  for  those  bound  for  Helwan  or 
Mena  House,  and  about  Nov.  10th  for  those  going  straight  to  Luxor 
or  Assuan.  A  good  plan  is  to  spend  the  first  fortnight  of  Nov.  at 
Helwan  before  proceeding  to  Upper  Egypt,  by  steamer.  Those  who 
ascend  the  river  in  dhahabiyehs  should  start  early  in  November,  for 
the  good  sailing-winds  fall  off  in  December.  After  the  middle  of 
December  the  ascent  of  the  Nile  will  be  found  cold  and  precautions 
must  be  taken  by  those  liable  to  chill.  The  descent  before  the 
middle  of  March  is  not  recommended,  for  the  N.  wind  is  very  cold 
and  in  some  cases  the  patient  must  remain  in  the  cabin  or  go  down 
by  train.  An  English  physician  can  be  consulted  on  the  larger 
steamers. 

Patients  should  not  leave  Egypt  until  the  third  week  in  April 
at  the  earliest.  They  will  find  at  Beyrout,  Athens,  Corfu,  Sicily, 
Capri  and  other  points  near  Naples  admirable  transition-stations, 
with  beautiful  weather  in  spring. 


III.  Doctrines  of  El-Isl&m. 

Manners  and  Customs  and  Eeligious  and  Popular  Festivals 
of  the  Mohammedans. 

By  Prof.  Socin. 

El-Islam  is  the  most  widely  spread  religion  in  the  world,  and 
has  not  yet  ceased  to  spread. 

Mohammed t,  as  a  religious  teacher,  took  up  a  position  hostile 
to  the  'age  of  ignorance  and  folly',  as  he  called  heathenism.    The 


t  Mohammed  ('the  praised',  or  'to  be  praised')  was  a  scion  on  the 
paternal  side  of  the  family  of  Hashim ,  a  less  important  branch  of  the 
noble  family  of  Kureish,  who  were  settled  at  Mecca,  and  were  custodians 
of  the  Ka'ba.  His  father  'Abdallah  died  shortly  before  his  birth  (about 
570).  In  hi8  sixth  year  his  mother  Amina  took  him  on  a  journey  to 
Medina,  but  died  on  her  way  home.  The  boy  was  then  educated  by  his 
grandfather  <Abd  el-Muttalib,  and,  after  the  death  of  the  latter  two  years 
later,  by  his  uncle.  Abu  Talib.  For  several  years  Mohammed  tended 
sheep.  He  afterwards  unde'rtook  commercial  journeys,  at  "first  in  company 
with  his  uncle ,  and  then ,  when  about  twenty-five  years  of  age ,  in  the 
service  of  the  widow  Khadija,  who  became  his  first  wife.  On  one  of  these 
journeys  he  is  said  to  have  become  acquainted  with  the  Christian  monk 
Bahira  at  Bosra. 

"  About  that  period  a  reaction  in  the  religious  life  of  the  Arabs  had 
set  in ,  and  when  Mohammed  was  about  forty  years  of  age  he  too  was 
struck  with  the  vanity  of  idolatry.  He  suffered  from  epilepsy,  and  during 
his  attacks  imagined  he  received  revelations  from  heaven.  He  can  scarcely, 
therefore,  be  called  an  impostor  in  the  ordinary  sense.  A  dream  which 
he  had  on  Mt.  Hira,  near  Mecca,  gave  him  the  first  impulse,  and  he  soon 
began  with  ardent  enthusiasm   to   promulgate   monotheism,  and  to  warn 
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revelation  which  he  believed  it  was  his  mission  to  impart  was, 
as  he  declared ,  nothing  new.  His  religion  was  of  the  most  remote 
antiquity,  all  men  being  supposed  by  him  to  be  born  Muslims, 
though  surrounding  circumstances  might  subsequently  cause  them 
to  fall  away  from  the  true  religion.  Even  in  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian scriptures  (the  Thorah,  Psalms,  and  Gospels),  he  maintained, 
there  were  passages  referring  to  himself  and  El-Islam ,  but  these 
passages  had  been  suppressed ,  altered ,  or  misinterpreted.  So  far 
as  Mohammed  was  acquainted  with  Judaism  and  Christianity ,  he 
disapproved  of  the  rigour  of  their  ethics ,  which  were  apt  to 
degenerate  into  a  body  of  mere  empty  forms,  while  he  also  rejected 
their  dogmatic  teaching  as  utterly  false.  Above  all  he  repudiated 
whatever  seemed  to  him  to  savour  of  polytheism,  including  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity ,  as  'assigning  partners'  to  the  one  and 
only  God.  Every  human  being  he  considered  bound  to  accept  the 
new  revelation  of  El-Islam,  and  every  Muslim  is  bound  to  promul- 
gate this  faith.  Practically,  however,  this  stringency  was  afterwards 
relaxed,  as  the  Muslims  found  themselves  obliged  to  enter  into  pa- 
cific treaties  with  nations  beyond  the  confines  of  Arabia.  A  distinc- 
tion was  also  drawn  between  peoples  who  were  already  in  possession 
of  a  revelation,  such  as  Jews,  Christians,  and  Sabians,  and  idolaters, 
the  last  of  whom  were  to  be  rigorously  persecuted. 

The  Muslim  creed  is  embodied  in  the  words  :  'There  is  no  God 
but  God  (Allah  t),  and  Mohammed  is  the  prophet  of  God'  (Id  ildha 
ill'  Allah],  wa  Muhammedar-rasulu'llah).  This  formula,  however, 
contains  the  most  important  doctrine  only ;  for  the  Muslim  is  bound 
to  believe  in  three  cardinal  points :  (1)  God  and  the  angels ,  (2) 
written  revelation  and  the  prophets,  and  (3)  the  resurrection,  judg- 
ment, eternal  life,  and  predestination. 

(1).  God  and  the  Angels.  According  to  comparatively  modern 
inscriptions  it  would  appear  that  the  emphatic  assertion  of  the  unity 
of  God  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Mohammedanism.  As  God  is  a 
Spirit,  embracing  all  perfection   within  Himself  (comp.  p.  46), 


his  hearers  against  incurring  the  pains  of  hell.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
Mohammed  himself  could  read  and  write.  His  new  doctrine  was  called 
Islam,  or  subjection  to  God.  At  first  he  made  converts  in  his  own  family 
only,  and  the  'Muslims'  were  persecuted  by  the  Meecans.  Many  of  them, 
and  at  length  Mohammed  himself  (622),  accordingly  emigrated  to  Medina, 
where  the  new  religion  made  great  progress.  After  the  death  of  Khadija, 
Mohammed  took  several  other  wives,  partly  from  political  motives. 

He  now  endeavoured  to  stir  up  the  Meecans ,  and  war  broke  out  in 
consequence.  He  was  victorious  at  Bedr,  but  lost  the  battle  of  the  Uhud. 
His  military  campaigns  were  thenceforth  incessant.  He  obtained  great 
influence  over  the  Beduins ,  and  succeeded  in  uniting  them  politically. 
In  630  the  Muslims  at  length  captured  the  town  of  Mecca ,  and  the  idols 
in  it  were  destroyed.  Mohammed's  health,  however,  had  heen  completely 
undermined  by  his  unremitting  exertions  for  about  twenty-four  years; 
he  died  on  8th  June,  632,  at  Medina,  and  was  interred  there. 

•}  Allah  is  also  the  name  of  God  used  hy  the  Jews  and  Christians 
who  speak  Arabic. 
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ninety  -  nine  of  Ms  different  attributes  were  afterwards  gathered 
from  the  Koran,  each  of  which  is  represented  by  a  bead  of  the  Mus- 
lim rosary.  Great  importance  is  also  attached  to  the  fact  that  the 
creation  of  the  world  was  effected  by  a  simple  effort  of  the  divine 
will.    (God  said  'Let  there  be',  and  there  was.) 

The  story  of  the  creation  in  the  Koran  is  taken  from  the  Bible, 
with  variations  from  Rabbinical,  Persian ,  and  other  sources.  God 
first  created  his  throne  ;  beneath  the  throne  there  was  water ;  the 
earth  was  then  formed.  In  order  to  keep  the  earth  steady ,  God 
caused  it  to  be  supported  by  an  angel,  placed  on  a  hugeTock,  which 
in  its  turn  rests  on  the  back  and  horns  of  the  bull  of  the  world. 
And  thus  the  earth  is  kept  in  its  proper  position. 

Simultaneous  with  the  creation  of  the  firmament  was  that  of  the 
Ginn  (demons),  beings  occupying  a  middle  rank  between  men 
and  angels,  some  of  them  believing,  others  unbelieving.  These 
ginn  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Koran ,  and  at  a  later  period 
numerous  fables  regarding  them  were  invented.  To  this  day  the 
belief  in  them  is  very  general.  When  the  ginn  became  arrogant,  an 
angel  was  ordered  to  banish  them  ,  and  he  accordingly  drove  them 
to  the  mountains  of  Kaf  by  which  the  earth  is  surrounded,  whence 
they  occasionally  make  incursions.  Adam  was  then  created,  on  the 
evening  of  the  sixth  day,  and  the  Muslims  on  that  account  observe 
Friday  as  their  Sabbath.  After  the  creation  of  Adam  came  the  fall 
of  the  angel  who  conquered  the  ginn.  As  he  refused  to  bow  down 
before  Adam  he  was  exiled,  and  thenceforward  called  Iblis,  or  the 
devil.  After  this,  Adam  himself  fell,  and  became  a  solitary  wan- 
derer, but  was  afterwards  re-united  to  Eve  at  Mecca,  where  the 
sacred  stone  in  the  Ka'ba  derives  its  black  colour  from  Adam's  tears. 
At  Jidda,  the  harbour  of  Mecca,  the  tomb  of  Eve  is  pointed  out  to 
this  day.  Adam  is  regarded  as  the  first  orthodox  Muslim;  for  God, 
from  the  earliest  period,  provided  for  a  revelation. 

Besides  the  creative  activity  of  God ,  his  maintaining  power  is 
specially  emphasised ,  as  being  constantly  employed  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  world.  His  instruments  for  this  purpose  are  the 
Angels.  They  are  the  bearers  of  God's  throne,  and  execute  his 
commands.  They  also  act  as  mediators  between  God  and  men, 
being  the  constant  attendants  of  the  latter.  When  a  Muslim  prays 
(which  he  does  after  the  supposed  fashion  of  the  angels  in  heaven), 
it  will  be  observed  that  he  turns  his  face  at  the  conclusion  first  over 
his  right  and  then  over  his  left  shoulder.  He  thereby  greets  the 
recording  angels  who  stand  on  each  side  of  every  believer,  one  on 
the  right  to  record  his  good ,  and  one  on  the  left  to  record  his  evil 
deeds.  The  traveller  will  also  observe  the  two  stones  placed  over 
every  grave  in  a  Muslim  burial-ground.  By  these  sit  the  two  angels 
who  examine  the  deceased ,  and  in  order  that  the  creed  may  not 
escape  his  memory  it  is  incessantly  chanted  by  the  conductor  of 
the  funeral. 
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While  there  are  legions  of  good  angels,  who  differ  in  form,  but 
are  purely  ethereal  in  substance ,  there  are  also  innumerable  sa- 
tellites of  Satan ,  who  seduce  men  to  error  and  teach  them  sorcery. 
They  endeavour  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  heaven,  to  prevent  which 
they  are  pelted  with  falling  stars  by  the  good  angels.  (This  last  is 
a  notion  of  very  great  antiquity.) 

(2).  "Written  Revelation  and  the  Prophets.  The  earliest 
men  were  all  believers,  but  they  afterwards  fell  away  from  the  true 
faith.  A  revelation  therefore  became  necessary,  and  it  is  attained 
partly  by  meditation,  and  partly  by  direct  communication.  The  pro- 
phets are  very  numerous,  amounting  in  all,  it  is  said,  to  124,000 ; 
but  their  ranks  are  very  various.  Some  of  them  have  been  sent  to 
found  new  forms  of  religion,  others  to  maintain  those  already  exist- 
ing. The  prophets  are  free  from  all  gross  sins  and  endowed  by  God 
with  power  to  work  miracles,  which  power  forms  their  credentials  ; 
nevertheless  they  are  generally  derided  and  disbelieved.  The  greater 
prophets  are  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Jesus,  and  Mohammed. 

The  only  other  matter  of  interest  connected  with  Mohammed's 
religious  system  is  the  position  which  he  himself  occupies  in  it. 
Moses  and  Christ  prophesied  his  advent,  but  the  passages  concern- 
ing him  in  the  Thorah  and  Gospels  have  been  suppressed.  He  is 
the  promised  Paraclete,  the  Comforter  (St.  John  xiv.  16),  the  last 
and  greatest  of  the  prophets ;  but  he  does  not  profess  to  be  entirely 
free  from  minor  sins.  He  confirms  previous  revelations,  but  his 
appearance  has  superseded  them.  His  whole  doctrine  is  a  miracle, 
and  it  therefore  does  not  require  to  be  confirmed  by  special  miracles. 
After  his  death,  however,  a  number  of  miracles  were  attributed  to 
him,  and  a  position  was  assigned  to  him  as  the  principal  mediator 
between  God  and  man.  The  apotheosis  of  human  beings  is,  more- 
over, an  idea  foreign  to  the  Semitic  mind,  and  it  was  the  Persians 
who  first  elevated  'Ali  and  the  imams  (literally  reciters  of  prayers) 
who  succeeded  him  to  the  rank  of  supernatural  beings. 

The  Koran  itself  was  early  believed  to  be  of  entirely  super- 
natural origin.  The  name  signifies  'rehearsal',  or  'reading',  and 
the  book  is  divided  into  chapters  called  Stirehs.  The  first  revelation 
vouchsafed  to  the  Prophet  took  place  in  the  'blessed  night'  in  the 
year  609.  "With  many  interruptions,  the  'sending  down'  of  the 
Koran  extended  over  twenty-three  years,  until  the  whole  book, 
which  had  already  existed  on  'well-preserved  tables'  in  heaven, 
was  in  the  prophet's  possession.  During  the  time  of  the  'Abbaside 
khalifs  it  was  a  matter  of  the  keenest  controversy  whether  the  Koran 
was  created  or  uncreated.  (The  Oriental  Christians  have  likewise 
always  manifested  a  great  taste  for  subtle  dogmatic  questions,  such 
as  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost.)  The  earlier,  or  Meccan  Surehs, 
which  on  account  of  their  brevity  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
are  characterised  by  great  freshness  and  vigour  of  style.  They  are  in 
rhyme,  but  only  partially  poetic  in  form.    In  the  longer  Surelis  of  a 
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later  period  the  style  is  more  studied  and  the  narrative  often 
tedious.  The  Koran  is  nevertheless  regarded  as  the  masterpiece  of 
Arabic  literature.  The  prayers  of  the  Muslims  consist  almost  exclus- 
ively of  passages  from  it,  although  they  are  ignorant  of  its  real 
meaning.  Even  by  the  early  commentators  much  of  the  Koran  -was 
imperfectly  understood,  for  Mohammed,  although  extremely  proud 
of  Ms  'Arabic  Book',  was  very  partial  to  the  use  of  all  kinds  of 
foreign  words.  The  translation  of  the  Koran  being  prohibited,  Pers- 
ian, Turkish,  and  Indian  children  learn  it  entirely  by  rote. 

The  Koran  lias  been  translated  into  English,  French,  German,  Italian, 
and  Latin.  The  best  English  translations  are  those  of  Sale  (1734;  with 
a  'preliminary  discourse'  and  copious  notes),  ed.  by  Rev.  E.  M.  Wherry, 
1882-86,  4  vols  ,  and  also  published  in  a  cheap  form  by  Messrs  Warne  &  Co., 
London) ;  Rodwell  (London,  1861 ;  2nd  ed.,  1878) ;  and  Palmer  (London,  1880). 

(3).  Future  State  and  Predestination.  The  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  has  been  grossly  corrupted  by  the  Koran  and  by  sub- 
sequent tradition ;  but  its  main  features  have  doubtless  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  Christians,  as  has  also  the  appearance  of  Antichrist, 
and  the  part  to  be  played  by  Christ  at  the  Last  Day.  On  that  day 
Christ  will  establish  El-Islam  as  the  religion  of  the  world.  With 
Mm  will  re-appear  El-Mahdi ,  the  twelfth  Imam  (p.  lxxxix),  and 
the  beast  of  the  earth  (p.  Ixxx),  while  the  peoples  of  Gog  and 
Magog  will  burst  the  barrier  beyond  which  they  were  banished  by 
Alexander  the  Great.  The  end  of  all  things  will  be  ushered  in  by 
the  trumpet-blasts  of  the  angel  Asrafil ;  the  first  of  these  blasts  will 
kill  every  living  being  ;  a  second  will  awaken  the  dead.  Then  follows 
the  Judgment ;  the  righteous  cross  to  Paradise  by  a  bridge  of  a 
hair's  breadth,  while  the  wicked  fall  from  the  bridge  into  the  abyss 
of  hell.  Some  Muslims  believe  in  a  kind  of  limbo,  like  that  of  the 
Hebrews  and  Greeks ,  while  others  maintain  that  the  souls  of  the 
dead  proceed  directly  to  the  gates  of  Paradise.  At  the  Judgment 
every  man  is  judged  according  to  the  books  of  the  recording  angels 
(p.  Ixxx).  The  good  have  the  book  placed  in  their  right  hands, 
but  it  is  placed  in  the  left  hands  of  the  wicked,  bound  behind 
their  backs.  The  scales  in  which  good  and  evil  deeds  are  weighed 
play  an  important  part  in  deciding  the  soul's  fate,  a  detail  which 
gave  rise  to  the  subsequent  doctrine  of  the  efficacy  of  works.  This 
doctrine  is  carried  so  far  that  works  of  supererogation  are  believed 
to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  believer.  The  demons  and  animals, 
too,  must  be  judged.  Hell,  as  well  as  heaven,  has  different  regions ; 
and  there  is  also  a  purgatory,  from  which  release  is  possible.  Par- 
adise is  depicted  by  Mohammed,  in  consonance  with  his  thoroughly 
sensual  character,  as  a  place  of  entirely  material  delights. 

The  course  of  all  events ,  including  the  salvation  or  perdition 
of  every  individual,  is,  according  to  the  Koran,  absolutely  predes- 
tined ;  although  several  later  sects  have  endeavoured  to  modify  this 
terrible  doctrine.  It  is  these  views,  however,  which  give  rise  to 
the  pride  of  the  Muslims.  By  virtue  of  their  faith  they  regard  them- 
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selves  as  certainly  elect,  and  they  make  no  attempt  to  convert  oth- 
ers ,  as  they  have  no  power  to  alter  the  irrevocable  decrees  of  God . 


In  the  second  place  the  Koran  is  considered  to  contain,  not  only  a 
standard  of  ethics,  but  also  the  foundation  of  a  complete  code  of  law. 

The  Mobality  of  El-Islam  was  specially  adapted  by  its  founder 
to  the  character  of  the  Arabs.  Of  duties  to  one's  neighbour,  charity 
is  the  most  highly  praised,  and  instances  of  its  practice  are  not 
unfrequent.  Hospitality  is  much  practised  by  the  Beduins,  and  by 
the  peasantry  also  in  those  districts  which  are  not  overrun  with 
travellers.  Frugality  is  another  virtue  of  the  Arabs,  though  too  apt 
with  them  to  degenerate  into  avarice  and  cupidity.  The  law  of  debtor 
and  creditor  is  lenient.  Lending  money  at  interest  is  forbidden  by 
the  Koran,  but  is  nevertheless  largely  practised,  the  lowest  rate 
in  Syria  being  12  per  cent.  The  prohibition  against  eating  unclean 
animals,  such  as  swine,  is  older  than  El-Islam.  It  is  impossible 
to  decide  whether  the  prohibition  of  intoxicating  drinks  is  due  to 
the  prevalence  of  habits  of  over-indulgence,  such  as  are  depicted  by 
the  poets  before  Mohammed's  time,  or  is  based  on  sanitary  consider- 
ations. "Wine,  however,  and  even  brandy,  are  largely  consumed  by 
the  upper  classes,  especially  among  the  Turks. 

Although  Polygamy  is  sanctioned,  every  Muslim  being  permit- 
ted to  have  four  wives  at  a  time,  yet  among  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation monogamy  is  far  more  frequent,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
providing  for  several  wives  and  families  at  once.  The  wives,  more- 
over, are  very  apt  to  quarrel ,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  domestic 
peace,  unless  the  husband  can  afford  to  assign  them  separate  houses. 
Few  men  remain  unmarried.  The  treatment  of  women  as  mere  chat- 
tels, which  is  of  very  remote  Oriental  origin,  constitutes  the  greatest 
defect  of  the  system  of  El-Islam,  although  the  position  of  the  female 
sex  among  the  Oriental  Christians  and  Jews  is  little  better  than 
among  the  Muslims.  It  is  probably  owing  to  this  low  estimate  of 
women  that  the  Muslims  generally  dislike  to  see  them  praying  or 
occupying  themselves  with  religion.  The  practice  of  wearing  veils 
dates  from  very  remote  times  (Genesis  xxiv,  65 ;  Isaiah  iii,  23),  though 
it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  customary  among  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
as  veiled  women  never  appear  upon  the  monuments.  A  Muslim  is 
not  permitted  to  see  any  women  unveiled  except  his  wife  and  slaves 
and  his  blood-relations;  when  there  are  lady  visitors  in  the  harem, 
he  must  announce  his  approach  before  entering,  so  as  to  afford  them 
an  opportunity  of  retiring.  An  Oriental  lady  would,  indeed,  regard 
it  as  an  affront  to  be  permitted  to  mingle  in  society  with  the  same 
freedom  as  European  ladies.  Even  in  the  Christian  churches  (ex- 
cept the  Protestant)  the  place  for  women  is  often  separated  from 
the  men's  seats  by  a  railing.  The  peasant  and  Beduin  women,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  often  seen  unveiled.  The  ease  with  which  El- 
Islam  permits  divorce  is  due  to  Mohammed's  personal  proclivities. 

f* 
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A  single  word  from  the  husband  suffices  to  banish  the  wife  from  his 
house,  but  she  retains  the  marriage-portion  which  she  has  received 
from  her  husband.  The  children  are  brought  up  in  great  subjection 
to  their  parents,  often  showing  more  fear  than  love  for  them. 

The  repetition  of  Prayers  (sala)  five  times  daily  is  one  of 
the  chief  duties  of  faithful  Muslims.  The  hours  of  prayer  (addn) 
are  proclaimed  by  the  mueddins  (or  muezzins)  from  the  minarets  of 
the  mosques  :  (1)  Maghrib,  a  little  after  sunset;  (2)  'hheh,  night- 
fall, about  1 V2  nour  after  sunset ;    (3)  Subh,  daybreak ;  (4)  Duhr, 


midday;  (5)  'Asr,  afternoon,  about  3  hours  after  midday.  These 
periods  of  prayer  also  serve  to  mark  the  divisions  of  the  day.  The 
day  is  also  divided  into  two  periods  of  12  hours  each ,  beginning 
from  sunset,  so  that  where  clocks  and  watches  are  used  they  require 
to  be  set  daily.  Most  people  however  content  themselves  with  the 
sonorous  call  of  the  mueddin  :  Alldhu  akbar  (three  times) ;  ashhadu 
anna  la  ildha  ill'  Allah;  ashhadu  anna  Muhammedar  rasulu'lldh 
(twice) ;  heiya  'ala  -  ssaldh  (twice)  ;  heiya  'ala'l  -  faldh  (twice), 
Alldhu  akbar  (twice),  la  ildha  ilValldh;  i.e.  'Allah  is  great;  I 
testify  that  there  is  no  God  but  Allah,  and  Mohammed  is  the  pro- 
phet of  Allah  ;  come  to  prayer  ;  come  to  worship  ;  Allah  is  great ; 
there  is  no  God  but  Allah'.  This  call  to  prayer  sometimes  also 
reverberates  thrillingly  through  the  stillness  of  night,  to  incite 
to  devotion  the  faithful  who  are  still  awake.  —  The  duty  of 
washing  before  prayer  is  a  sanitary  institution,  and  tanks  are  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose  in  the  court  of  every  mosque.  In  the  desert 
the  faithful  are  permitted  to  use  sand  for  this  religious  ablution. 

The  person  praying  must  remove  his  shoes  or  sandals  and  turn 
his  face  towards  Mecca,  as  the  Jews  and  some  of  the  Christian  sects 
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tarn  towards  Jerusalem  or  towards  the  East.  The  worshipper  begins 
by  putting  his  hands  to  the  lobes  of  his  ears,  and  then  holds  them 
a  little  below  his  girdle ;  and  he  intersperses  his  recitations  from 
the  Koran  with  certain  prostrations  performed  in  a  given  order.  On 
Fridays  the  midday  recital  of  prayer  takes  place  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  earlier  than  usual,  and  is  followed  by  a  sermon.  Friday  is  not, 
however,  regarded  as  a  day  of  rest,  business  being  transacted.  It  has, 
however,  of  late  become  customary  to  close  the  courts  of  justice  in 
imitation  of  the  Christian  practice  of  keeping  Sunday.  —  The  Mus- 
lims frequently  recite  as  a  prayer  the  first  Sureh  of  the  Koran,  one 
of  the  shortest,  which  is  used  as  we  employ  the  Lord's  prayer.  It  is 
called  el-fdtha  ('the  commencing'),  and  is  to  the  following  effect :  — 
'In  the  name  of  God,  the  merciful  and  gracious.  Praise  be  to  God, 
the  Lord  of  creatures,  the  merciful  and  gracious,  the  Prince  of  the 
day  of  judgment ;  we  serve  Thee,  and  we  pray  to  Thee  for  help  ; 
lead  us  in  the  right  way  of  those  to  whom  thou  hast  shown  mercy, 
upon  whom  no  wrath  resteth,  and  who  go  not  astray.    Amen'. 

Another  important  duty  of  the  believer  is  to  observe  the  Fast  of 
the  month  Ramadan  (p.  xciii).  From  daybreak  to  sunset  throughout 
the  month  eating  and  drinking  are  absolutely  prohibited,  and  the 
devout  even  scrupulously  avoid  swallowing  their  saliva.  The  fast 
is  for  the  most  part  rigorously  observed,  but  prolonged  repasts  dur- 
ing the  night  afford  some  compensation.  Many  shops  and  offices  are 
entirely  closed  during  this  month.  As  the  Arabic  year  is  lunar,  and 
therefore  eleven  days  shorter  than  ours,  the  fast  of  Ramadan  runs 
through  all  the  seasons  in  the  course  of  thirty-three  years,  and  its 
observance  is  most  severely  felt  in  summer,  when  much  suffering  is 
caused  by  thirst. 

The  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  which  every  Muslim  is  bound  to 
undertake  once  in  his  life,  is  also  deserving  of  mention.  Most  of 
the  pilgrims  now  perform  the  greater  part  of  the  distance  by  water. 
On  approaching  Mecca  the  pilgrims  undress ,  laying  aside  even 
their  headgear ,  and  put  on  aprons  and  a  piece  of  cloth  over  the 
left  shoulder.  They  then  perform  the  circuit  of  the  Ka'ba ,  kiss 
the  black  stone,  hear  the  sermon  on  Mt.  'Arafat  near  Mecca,  pelt 
Satan  with  stones  in  the  valley  ofMina,  and  conclude  their  pil- 
grimage with  a  great  sacrificial  feast.  On  the  day  when  this  takes 
place  at  Mecca,  sheep  are  slaughtered  and  a  festival  called  the  Great 
Beiram  (el-'td  el-kebir)  observed  throughout  the  whol e  of  the  Moham- 
medan countries.  (The  'Lesser  Beiram',  Aiab.  el-"ld  es-sughaiyar, 
follows  Ramadan.")  The  month  of  the  pilgrimage  is  called  Dhil- 
higgeh(that  'of  the  pilgrimage'),  and  forms  the  close  of  the  Muslim 
year.  +   The  conduct  of  the  caravan,   with  the  gifts  presented  to  the 


t  Mohammedan  Calendar.  The  Mohammedan  era  begins  witL  July  16th 
(1st  Moharreml  of  the  year  622  A.  D.,  being  the  day  of  Mohammed's  flight. 
(Hegira)  from  Mecca  to  Medina  (p.  lxxix).  The  Mohammedan  year  is  purely 
lunar  and  has  no  reference  or  relation  to  the  sun;   it  contains  354  days 
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town  of  Mecca,  the  escort,  and  other  items,  costs  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment more  than  50,000£.  annually.  For  an  account  of  the  feast  in 
connection  with  the  pilgrimage,  see  p.  xcii. 

Most  of  the  Arabic  Literature  is  connected  with  the  Koran. 
Commentaries  were  written  at  an  early  period  to  explain  the  ob- 
scure passages  in  it ,  and  there  gradually  sprang  up  a  series  of  ex- 
egetical  writings  dwelling  with  elaborate  minuteness  upon  every 
possible  shade  of  interpretation.  Grammar,  too,  was  at  first  studied 
solely  in  connection  with  the  Koran,  and  a  prodigious  mass  of 
legal  literature  was  founded  exclusively  upon  the  sacred  volume 
(p.  lxxxi).  Of  late  years,  however,  some  attempts  have  been  made 
to  supersede  the  ancient  law,  and  to  introduce  a  modern  European 
system  (p.xxxiv).  TheBeduins  still  have  their  peculiar  customary  law. 

"With  regard  to  theological,  legal,  and  still  more  to  ritualistic 
questions,  El-Islam  has  not  always  been  free  from  dissension.  There 
are  in  the  first  place  four  Orthodox  sects,  the  Haneptes,  the  Shdfe- 
'ites,  the  Malekites,  and  the  Hambalites,  named  after  their  founders. 
In  addition  to  these  must  be  mentioned  the  schools  of  Free  Think- 
ers, who  sprang  up  at  an  early  period,  partly  owing  to  the  influence 
of  Greek  philosophy.  The  orthodox  party,  however,  triumphed,  not 
only  over  these  heretics,  but  also  in  its  struggle  against  the  volup- 
tuousness and  luxury  of  the  most  glorious  period  of  the  khalifs. 

Ascetism  and  fanaticism  were  also  largely  developed  among 
professors  of  El-Islam,  and  another  phase  of  religious  thought  was 
pure  Mysticism,  which  arose  chiefly  in  Persia.  The  mystics  (sufi)  in- 
terpret many  texts  of  the  Koran  allegorically,  and  their  system  there- 
fore frequently  degenerated  into  Pantheism.  It  was  by  mystics  who 
still  remained  within  the  pale  of  El-Islam  (such  as  the  famous  Ibn 
el-'Arabi,  born  in  1164)  that  the  Orders  of  Dervishes  were  founded. 

Dervishes  (darwish,  plur.  darawish).  The  love  of  mysticism  which 
characterises  Mohammedans  is  due  partly  to  the  nature  of  El-Islam  itself, 
and  partly  to  external  circumstances.  That  earthly  life  is  worthless,  that 
it  is  a  delusion,  and  at  best  a  period  of  probation,  are  sentiments  of 
frequent  recurrence  in  the  Koran.  This  pessimist  view  of  life  has  been 
confirmed  by  Mohammed's  conception  of  the  Supreme  Being,  on  whose 
awe-inspiring  attributes  he  has  chiefly  dwelt,  thus  filling  his  adherents 
with  a  profound  dread  of  their  Creator.  The  result  of  this  doctrine  was 
to  induce  devout  persons  to  retire  altogether  from  the  wicked  world,  the 

or  355  in  leap-years,  eleven  of  which  occur  in  each  cycle  of  30  years. 
There  are  12  months,  the  first,  third,  etc.,  of  which  have  29  days  each,  the 
second,  fourth,  etc.,  30  days;  these  are  named  ifoharrem,  Safar,  Bab?  el- 
auwel,  Rdbi'  el-dkhir,  Gemdd  el-auwel,  Gemdd  el-dkhir  j  Begeb,  Sha'bdn,  Rama- 
ddn,  Shauwdl,  Dhil-kfdeh,  Dhil-higgeh. 

In  order  approximately  to  convert  a  year  of  our  era  into  one  of  the 
Muslim  era,  subtract  622,  divide  the  remainder  by  33,  and  add  the  quotient 
to  the  dividend.  Conversely,  a  year  of  the  Mohammedan  era  is  converted 
into  one  of  the  Christian  era  by  dividing  it  by  33,  subtracting  the  quotient 
from  it,  and  adding  622  to  the  remainder.  On  2nd  June,  1897  began  the 
Muslim  year  1315.  ' 

The  Gregorian  calendar  was  introduced  into  Egypt  in  1875  but  is 
observed  by  government  in  the  finance  department  only. 
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Scene  of  vanity  and  disappointment,  and  to  devote  themselves  to  the  prac- 
tice of  ascetic  exercises,  with  a  view  to  ensure  their  happiness  in  a  future 
state.  The  fundamental  aim  of  this  asceticism  was  to  strive  after  a 
knowledge  of  God  hy  cultivating  a  kind  of  half-conscious  and  ecstatic  ex- 
altation of  mind.  A  mystic  love  of  God  was  deemed  the  great  passport 
which  enabled  the  worshipper  to  fall  into  this  ecstatic  trance,  and  to  lose 
himself  so  completely  in  contemplation  as  to  destroy  his  own  individuality 
(fund)  and  blend  it  with  that  of  the  Deity  (iltihad).  As  in  Europe  the 
monastic  system  and  the  mendicant  orders  sprang  from  the  example  of 
penitents  and  hermits  who  had  renounced  the  world,  so  in  the  Mohammedan 
world  asceticism  was  rapidly  developed  inta  an  organised  system  of  men- 
dicancy. At  an  early  period  many  noble  thinkers  (such  as  the  Persians 
Sa'di  and  Hafiz)  and  talented  poets  enrolled  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  the 
ascetics,  but  the  dervishes  of  the  present  day  have  entirely  lost  the  spirit 
of  their  prototypes,  and  have  retained  nothing  but  the  mere  physical  ca- 
pacity for  throwing  themselves  into  a  mechanical  state  of  ecstasy  and  rend- 
ering themselves  proof  against  external  sensations. 

The  following  are  the  principal  orders  of  dervishes  (tarikat  ed-dardwtsh) 
in  Egypt:  — 

(1)  The  Rifd'iyeh  (sing,  rifd'i),  an  order  founded  by  Seiyid  Ahmed 
Rifa'a  el-Kebir,  possess  a  monastery  near  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Hasan 
(see  p.  49),  and  are  recognisable  by  their  black  flags  and  black  or' dark 
blue  turbans.  The  best-known  sects  of  this  order  are  the  Ulad  'Ilwdn, 
or  'Jlwdniyeh  Dervishes,  and  the  Sa'diyeh  Dervishes.  The  former  are 
noted  for  their  extraordinary  performances  at  festivals,  such  as  thrusting 
iron  nails  into  their  eyes  and  arms,  breaking  large  stones  against  their 
chests,  as  they  lie  on  their  backs  on  the  ground,  and  swallowing  burning 
charcoal  and  fragments  of  glass.  The  Sa'diyeh,  who  usually  carry 
green  flags,  are  snake-charmers  (p.  xxxviii),  and  on  the  Friday  on  which 
the  birthday  of  the  prophet  is  celebrated  used  to  allow  their  shekh  to 
ride  over  them  on  horseback  (the  doxeh;  p.  xcii). 

(2)  The  Kddiriyeh  (sing,  kddiri).  an  order  founded  by  the  celebrated 
Seiyid  rAbd  el-Kadir  el-Gilani,  have  white  banners  and  white  turbans. 
Most  of  them  spend  their  time  in  fishing,  and  in  their  processions  they 
carry  nets  of  different  colours,  fishing-rods,  and  other  insignia  of  their 
chief  pursuit. 

(3)  The  Ahmediyeh  (sing,  ahmedi),  the  order  of  Seiyid  Ahmed  el- 
Bedawi,  are  recognised  by  their  red  banners  and  red  turbans.  This  order 
is  very  numerous  and  is  much  respected.  It  is  divided  into  many  sects, 
but  of  these  the  two  most  important  only  need  be  mentioned.  One  of  these 
is  the  Shinndioiyeh,  who  play  an  important  part  in  the  ceremonies  at  the 
tomb  of  Seiyid  Ahmed  at  Tanta  (p.  21).  The  other  sect  is  that  of  the 
Uldd  NHh,  who  are  generally  young  men,  wearing  high  pointed  caps  with 
a  plume  of  strips  of  coloured  cloth,  and  a  number  of  small  balls  strung 
across  their  breasts ,  and  carrying  wooden  swords  and  a  kind  of  whip 
made  of  a  thick  plait  of  rope. 

There  are  also  many  other  orders  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate. 
The  ceremony  of  the  admission  of  members  to  all  these  orders  is  a  very 
simple  matter.  The  candidate  (el-rnurid)  performs  the  customary  ablutions, 
sits  down  on  the  ground  beside  the  superior  (el-murshid,  or  spiritual, 
leader),  gives  him  his  hand,  and  repeats  after  him  a  set  form  of  words, 
in  which  he  expresses  penitence  for  his  sins  and  his  determination  to 
reform,  and  calls  Allah  to  witness  that  he  will  never  quit  the  order.  The 
ceremony  terminates  with  three  recitals  of  the  confession  of  faith  by  the 
murid,  the  joint  repetition  of  the  fatha  (p.  lxxxv),  and  a  kissing  of  hands. 

The  religious  exercises  of  all  the  dervishes  consist  chiefly  in  the 
performance  of  Zikrs  (♦.  e.  pious  devotions ,  or  invocations  of  Allah ;  see 
p.  lxxxviii).  Almost  all  the  dervishes  in  Egypt  are  small  tradesmen,  artizans , 
or  peasants.  Most  of  them  are  married  men,  and  they  take  part  in  the 
ceremonies  peculiar  to  their  order  at  stated  seasons  only.  Some  of 
them ,  however,  make  it  their  business  to  attend  festivals  and  funerals 
for    the  purpose    of  exhibiting    their  zikrs.     These    last   are  called  fnkm-a 
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(Sing  fakir),  i.  e.  'poor  men'.  Others  again  support  themselves  by  drawing 
InterWiif  see  p.  36).  Those  who  lead  a  vagrant  life  and  subsist  on 
alms  are  comparatively  few  in  number.  The  dervishes  of  this  class 
usually  wear  a  kind  of  gown  (dilk)  composed  of  shreds  of  rags  of  various 
colours  sewn  together,  or  a  shaggy  coat  of  skins,  and  carry  a  stick 
with  strips  of  cloth  of  various  colours  attached  to  the  upper  end.  A 
considerable  number  of  them  are  insane ,  in  which  case  they  are  highly 
revered  by  the   people ,    and  are  regarded  as  specially  favoured  by  God, 


Dancing  Dervishes. 

who  has  taken  their  spirits  to  heaven ,  while  he  has  left  their  earthly 
tabernacle  behind. 

The  Zikrs  (see  p.  lxxxvii)  of  the  Dancing  and  the  Howling  Dervishes 
are  the  best  known. 

The  howling  or  shouting  dervishes  perform  their  zikr  at  Cairo  on 
Frid.  (1.30-2.30  p.m.)  in  the  little  mosque  beside  the  Kasr  el-'Ain  (p.  40). 
The  dervishes  assume  a  kneeling  or  crouching  posture,  with  their  heads 
and  chests  bent  downwards.  In  this  attitude  they  sometimes  remain  for 
hours,  incessantly  shouting  the  Muslim  confession  of  faith  —  'la  ilaha', 
etc. ,  until  they  at  length  attain  the  ecstatic  condition ,  and  finish  by 
repeating  the  word  Ad,  i.e.  'he'  (God)  alone.  On  the  occasion  of  great 
festivals  some  of  them  fall  into  a  kind  of  epileptic  convulsion,  and  foam 
at  the  mouth;  but  no  notice  is  taken  of  them,  and  they  are  left  to  re- 
cover without  assistance.  —  The  zikrs  of  the  dancing  dervishes  take 
place  on  Frid.  about  noon  in  the  Tekkiyeh  el-Molawiyeh,  to  the  S.W.  of 
the  Place  Sulta  n  Hasan  (PI.  D,  6). 

The  Worship  of  Saints  anu  Martyrs  was  inculcated  in  con- 
nection with  El-Islam  at  an  early  period.  The  faithful  undertook 
pilgrimages  to  the  graves  of  the  departed  in  the  belief  that  death 
did  not  interrupt  the  possibility  of  communication  with  them. 
Thus  the  tomb  of  Mohammed  at  Medina,  and  that  of  his  grandson 
Hosen  at  Kerbela,  became  particularly  famous,  and  every  little 
town  soon  boasted  of  the  tomb  of  its  particular  saint.  In  many 
of  the  villages  the  traveller  -will  observe  small  dome -covered 
buildings  -with  grated  windows.    These  are  the  so-called  WeWs, 
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mausolea  of  saints,  or  tombs  of  shekhs.  Weli  also  means  a  saint. 
Shreds  of  cloth  are  often  seen  suspended  from  the  gratings  of  these 
tombs,  or  on  certain  trees  which  are  considered  sacred,  having 
been  placed  there  by  devout  persons.  About  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  a  reaction  against  the  abuses  of  El-Islam  sprang  up  in 
Central  Arabia.  The  Wahhabites,  or  Wahhabees,  named  after 
their  founder  rAbd  el-Wahhab,  endeavoured  to  restore  the  religion 
to  its  original  purity ;  they  destroyed  all  tombs  of  saints,  including 
even  those  of  Mohammed  and  Hosen,  as  objects  of  superstitious 
reverence,  and  sought  to  restore  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the 
prophet's  code  of  morals  ;  they  even  forbade  smoking  as  being  in- 
toxicating. They  soon  became  a  great  political  power,  and  had  not 
Mohammed  'Ali  deemed  it  his  interest  to  suppress  them,  their  in- 
fluence would  have  been  far  more  widely  extended  than  it  now  is. 
We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Sunnites  (from 
sunna,  'tradition'),  who  form  one  great  sect  of  El-Islam.  At  an  early 
period  the  Shi'itbs  (from  shi'a,  'sect')  seceded  from  the  Sunnites. 
They  assigned  to  'Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  Mohammed,  a  rank  equal 
or  even  superior  to  that  of  the  prophet  himself;  they  regarded  him 
as  an  incarnation  of  the  Deity ,  and  believed  in  the  divine  mission 
of  the  imams  descended  from  Mm.  El-Mahdi,  the  last  of  these,  is 
believed  by  them  not  to  have  died,  but  to  be  awaiting  in  conceal- 
ment the  coming  of  the  last  day.  The  Persians  are  all  Shfites.  To- 
wards the  West  also  Shi'itism  was  widely  disseminated  at  an  early 
period ,  particularly  in  Egypt  under  the  regime  of  the  Fatimite 
sovereigns.  The  Shiltes  are  extremely  fanatical,  refusing  even  to 
eat  in  the  society  of  persons  of  a  different  creed.  As  to  the  other 
sects,  chiefly  confined  to  Syria  [Metdwileh,  Isma'Ulyeh,  Nosairlyeh, 
Druses,  etc.),  see  Baedeker  s  Syria  and  Palestine. 


Remarks  on  Mohammedan  Customs. 

The  birth  of  a  child  is  celebrated  on  the  seventh  day  of  its  life 
by  a  domestic  festival,  attended  by  the  kadi  or  some  learned  theo- 
logian, who  dissolves  in  his  mouth  a  piece  of  sugar-candy  presented 
to  him  by  the  host  and  drops  a  little  of  his  sweetened  saliva  into 
the  infant's  mouth,  as  if  to  give  it  a  sweet  foretaste  of  the  world's 
gifts,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  'giving  it  a  name  out  of  his  mouth'. 
Muslims,  it  is  well  known,  are  usually  named  by  their  prsenomens 
only.  If  a  more  precise  designation  is  desired,  the  name  of  the 
father  is  placed  after  the  praenomen,  with  or  without  the  word  ibn 
('son of )  placed  between  the  names.  Nicknames,  such  as  'the  one- 
eyed',  etc.,  are  also  not  uncommon. 

When  the  child  is  forty  days  old  the  mother  takes  it  to  the  bath, 
and  causes  forty  bowls  of  water  (thirty-nine  if  a  girl)  to  be  poured 
over  it.  This  bath  forms  the  purification  of  both  mother  and  childe 

The  rite  of  circumcision  is  performed  on  boys  up  to  the  ag  fo. 
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six  or  seven,  or  even  later,  the  ceremony  being  attended  with  great 
pomp.  The  child  is  previously  conducted  through  the  streets  in  holiday 
attire,  the  procession  being  frequently  united  with  some  bridal  party, 
in  order  to  diminish  the  expense  of  the  proceedings.  The  hoy  gener- 
ally wears  a  turban  of  red  cashmere,  girls'  clothes  of  the  richest 
possible  description,  and  conspicuous  female  ornaments,  -which  are 
designed  to  attract  attention,  and  thus  avert  the  evil  eye  from  his 
person.  A  handsomely  caparisoned  horse  is  borrowed  to  carry  him ; 
he  half  covers  his  face  with  an  embroidered  handkerchief;  and  the 
barber  who  performs  the  operation  and  a  noisy  troop  of  musicians 
head  the  procession.  The  first  personage  in  the  procession  is  usually 
the  barber's  boy,  carrying  the  'heml',  or  barber's  sign,  a  kind  of 
cupboard  made  of  wood,  in  the  form  of  a  half- cylinder,  with  four 
short  legs.  The  flat  front  of  the  heml  is  adorned  with  pieces  of 
looking-glass  and  embossed  brass,  while  the  back  is  covered  with 
a  curtain.  Two  or  more  boys  are  often  thus  paraded  together,  being 
usually  driven  in  a  carriage  and  attended  by  music. 

Girls  are  generally  married  in  their  12th  or  13th,  and  some- 
times as  early  as  their  10th  year.  A  man  in  search  of  a  bride 
employs  the  services  of  a  relative ,  or  of  a  professional  female 
match-maker,  and  he  never  has  an  opportunity  of  seeing  his  bride 
until  the  wedding-day,  except  when  the  parties  belong  to  the 
lowest  classes.  When  everything  is  arranged,  the  affianced  bride- 
groom has  to  pay  a  bridal-portion  (mahr)  amounting  to  about  1&L, 
more  being  paid  when  the  bride  is  a  spinsteT  than  if  she  is  a  widow. 
( ienerally  speaking ,  about  two-thirds  of  the  sum ,  the  amount 
of  which  always  forms  a  subject  of  lively  discussion,  is  paid 
down,  while  one-third  is  settled  upon  the  wife,  being  payable  on 
the  death  of  the  husband,  or  on  his  divorcing  her  against  her  will. 
The  marriage-contract  is  now  complete.  Before  the  wedding  the 
bride  is  conducted  in  gala  attire  and  with  great  ceremony  to  the 
bath.  This  procession  is  called  'Zeffet  et  Hammam'.  It  is  headed 
by  several  musicians  with  hautbois  and  drums  ;  these  aTe  followed 
by  several  mamed  friends  and  relations  of  the  bride  in  pairs,  and 
after  these  come  a  number  of  young  girls.  The  bride  is  entirely  con- 
cealed by  the  clothing  she  wears,  being  usually  enveloped  from  head 
to  foot  in  a  cashmere  shawl,  and  wearing  on  her  head  a  small  cap,  or 
crown,  of  pasteboard.  The  procession  moves  very  slowly,  and  another 
body  of  musicians  brings  up  the  rear.  The  shrieks  of  joy  which 
women  of  the  lower  classes  utter  on  the  occurrence  of  any  sensational 
event  are  called  zagharit  (sing,  zaghruta).  The  bride  is  afterwards 
conducted  with  the  same  formalities  to  the  house  of  her  husband. 
The  ceremonies  observed  at  funerals  are  not  less  remarkable 
than  those  which  attend  weddings.  If  the  death  occurs  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  funeral  takes  place  the  same  day ;  but  if  in  the  evening, 
it  is  postponed  till  next  day.  The  body  is  washed  and  mourned 
over  by  the  family  and  the  professional  mourning  women  (neddA- 
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belts) ;  the  fikth,  or  schoolmaster,  reads  several  Surehs  of  the  Koran 
by  its  side ;  after  this,  it  is  wrapped  in  its  winding  sheet,  placed 
on  the  bier,  covered  with  a  red  or  green  cloth,  and  then  carried 
forth  in  solemn  procession.  The  foremost  persons  in  the  cortege  are 
usually  six  or  more  poor,  and  generally  blind,  men,  who  walk  in 
twos  or  threes  at  a  slow  pace,  chanting  the  creed — 'There  is  no 
God  but  God ;  Mohammed  is  the  ambassador  of  God ;  God  be  gra- 
cious to  him  and  preserve  Mm !'  These  are  followed  by  severa 
male  relatives  of  the  deceased,  and  sometimes  by  a  number  of 
dervishes  with  the  flags  of  their  order,  and  then  by  three  or  more 
schoolboys,  one  of  whom  carries  a  copy  of  the  Koran,  or  of  parts  of 
it,  on  a  stand  made  of  palm-branches,  covered  with  a  cloth.  The 
boys  usually  chant  in  a  loud  and  shrill  voice  several  passages  from 
the  'Hashrtyeh',  a  poem  describing  the  last  judgment.  The  bier, 
with  the  head  of  the  deceased  foremost,  comes  next,  being  borne 
by  three  or  four  of  his  friends,  who  are  relieved  from  time  to  time 
by  others.  After  the  bier  come  the  female  relatives,  with  dishevel- 
led hair,  sobbing  aloud,  and  frequently  accompanied  by  professional 
mourning  women,  whose  business  it  is  to  extol  the  merits  of  the 
deceased.  If  the  deceased  was  the  husband  or  father  of  the  family, 
one  of  the  cries  is  —  '0  thou  camel  of  my  house',  the  camel  being 
the  emblem  of  the  bread-winner  of  the  household. 

The  body  is  first  carried  into  that  mosque  for  whose  patron 
saints  the  relatives  entertain  the  greatest  veneration,  and  prayers 
are  theTe  offered  on  its  behalf.  After  the  bier  has  been  placed  in 
front  of  the  tomb  of  the  saint,  and  prayers  and  chants  have  again 
been  recited,  the  procession  is  formed  anew  and  moves  towards  the 
cemetery,  where  the  body  is  laid  in  the  tomb  in  such  a  position 
that  its  face  is  turned  towards  Mecca.  Among  the  women  are  the 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased,  distinguished  by  a  strip 
(usually  blue)  of  linen,  cotton,  or  muslin  bound  round  the  head, 
with  the  end  hanging  down  behind.  They  usually  also  carry  a  blue 
ciOth,  which  they  sometimes  hold  aloft  and  sometimes  wrap  round 
their  head  or  face  with  both  hands.  Men  wear  no  mourning  clothes. 
The  women,  especially  in  the  country,  frequently  put  dust  on  their 
brows  and  breasts,  or  stain  their  hands  and  forearms  blue.  These 
practices,  though  forbidden  by  the  Prophet,  are  survivals  from 
antiquity,  as  may  be  seen  on  comparing  the  representations  of  an- 
cient funerals  at  Thebes  and  elsewhere.  The  mourning  women 
occasionally  interrupt  their  lamentations  to  rest  on  the  ground  and 
smoke.  Rich  men,  or  pious  shekhs  and  'ulama  are  buried  with 
greater  pomp,  to  which  religious  fraternities  and  dervishes  with 
their  flags  contribute ;  water  is  distributed ;  and  the  riding-horse 
and  a  buffalo  are  led  in  the  procession.  The  buffalo  is  slaughtered 
at  the  tomb  and  its  flesh  distributed  among  the  poor. 

Another  custom  peculiar  to  the  Muslims  is  the  separation  of 
the  sexes  as  strictly  after  death  as  during  life.    In  family-vaults 
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one  side  is  set  apart  for  the  men,  the  other  for  the  women.  Be- 
tween these  vaults  is  the  entrance  to  the  tomb,  usually  covered  with 
a  single  large  slab.  The  vaults  are  high  enough  to  admit  of  the  de- 
ceased sitting  upright  in  them  when  he  is  being  examined  by  the 
angels  Munkar  and  Nekir  on  the  first  night  after  his  interment  (see 
p.  Ixxxii);  for,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  Mohammedans,  the 
soul  of  the  departed  remains  with  his  body  for  three  nights  after 
his  burial.    For  particulars  regarding  the  tombs,  see  p.  clxxxvi. 

Religious  and  Popular  Festivals  of  the  Mohammedans. 

The  dates  of  these  festivals,  which  may  all  be  seen  to  the  best  advan- 
tage at  Cairo,  cannot  easily  be  given  according  to  the  European  computa- 
tion of  time,  owing  to  the  variable  character  of  the  Arabian  lunaryear(comp. 
p.  lxxxvi).  Calendars  reducing  the  Mohammedan  and  Coptic  reckoning  of 
time  to  the  European  system  may,  however,  be  obtained  at  any  bookseller's. 

The  first  month  of  the  Arabian  year  is  the  Moharrem,  the  first  ten 
days  of  which  ('ashr),  and  particularly  the  10th  (yBm  'ash&ra),  are  con- 
sidered holy.  On  these  days  alms  are  distributed,  and  amulets  purchased. 
Mothers,  even  of  the  upper  classes,  carry  their  children  on  their  should- 
ers, or  cause  them  to  be  carried,  through  the  streets,  and  sew  into  the 
children's  caps  the  copper  coins  presented  to  them  by  passers-by.  On  the 
10th  Moharrem,  the  highly  revered  'AshHra  day,  on  which  Adam  and  Eve 
are  said  first  to  have  met  after  their  expulsion  from  Paradise,  on  which 
Noah  is  said  to  have  left  the  ark,  and  on  which  HosSn,  the  grandson  of 
the  Prophet,  fell  as  a  martyr  to  his  religion  at  the'  battle  of  Kerbela,  the 
Gami'a  el-Hosen  (p.  46)  is  visited  by  a  vast  concourse  of  religious  de- 
votees, whose  riotous  proceedings  had  better  not  be  inspected  except  from 
a  carriage.  Troops  of  Persians  in  long  white  robes  parade  the  streets, 
cutting  themselves  with  swords  in  the  forehead  until  the  blood  streams 
down  and  stains  their  snowy  garments.  Two  boys,  representing  Hasan 
and  Hosen,  are  also  led  through  the  streets  on  horseback,  with  blood- 
stained clothes.  Strangers  may  also  obtain  admission  to  the  Persian  mosque, 
in  which  the  orgies  are  continued,  by  special  introduction. 

At  the  end  of  Safar,  the  second  month,  or  at  the  beginning  of  Rabi' 
el-awwel,  the  third,  the  Mecca  Cabavan  (p.  lxxxv)  returns  home,  its  ap- 
proach being  announced  by  outriders.  Some  of  the  faithful  who  go  to 
meet  the  procession  proceed  as  far  as  three  days'  journey,  but  most  of 
them  await  its  arrival  at  the  Birket  el-Hagg  (p.  102),  or  pilgrims'  lake. 
Detached  groups  of  pilgrims  occasionally  return  before  the  rest  of  the 
cavalcade,  and  their  arrival  is  always  signalised  by  the  blowing  of  trum- 
pets and  beating  of  drums.  A  pyramidal  wooden  erection,  called  the 
Mahmal,  hung  with  beautifully  embroidered  stuffs ,  and  carried  by  a 
camel,  accompanies  the  procession  as  a  symbol  of  royalty.  The  interior 
of  the  Mahmal  is  empty,  and  to  the  outside  of  it  are  attached  two  copies 
of  the  Koran.  The  procession  usually  enters  the  city  by  the  Bab  en-Nasr 
(p.  61).  In  l'/2-2  hrs.  it  reaches  the  Rumeleh  (p.  50) ,  the  large  open 
space  in  front  of  the  citadel,  from  which  last  twelve  cannon-shots  are 
fired  as  a  salute.  The  cortege  then  sweeps  round  the  Rumeleh,  and  fin- 
ally enters  the  citadel  by  the  Bab  el-Wezir  (PI.  E,  2).  The  departure  of 
the  pilgrims  (p.  lxxxv)  is  attended  with  similar  ceremonies. 

The  great  festival  of  the  Molid  en-Nebi,  the  birthday  of  the  prophet, 
is  celebrated  at  the  beginning  of  Rabi'  el-awwel,  the  third  month.  The 
preparations  for  it  begin  on  the  second  day  of  the  month,  and  the  most 
important  ceremonies  take  place  on  the  evening  of  the  eleventh.  The 
city,  and  particularly  the  scene  of  the  festival,  is  then  illuminated  by 
means  of  lamps  hung  on  wooden  stands  made  for  the  purpose.  Proces- 
sions of  dervishes  (p.  lxxxvi)  parade  the  streets  with  flags  by  day,  and  with 
lamps  hoisted  on  poles  by  night.  On  this  evening  the  sellers  of  sweet- 
meats frequently  exclaim  —  'A  grain  of  salt  for  the  eye  of  him  who  will 
not  bless  the  Prophet ! '     The  Ddseh,  or  ceremony  of  riding   over  the  der- 
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vishes,  also  took  place  on  the  eleventh  of  this  month.  Some  fifty  der- 
vishes or  more  lay  close  together  on  the  ground,  and  allowed  the  shekh 
of  the  Sa'diyeh  dervishes  on  horseback  to  ride  over  them.  Accidents 
rarely  happened,  although  the  horse  trod  on  every  one  of  the  prostrate 
figures.  During  this  ceremony  the  spectators  shouted  incessantly,  'Allah- 
la-la-la-lah-lah ! '  This  barbarous  custom  was  forbidden  by  the  Khedive 
Tewfik,  and  the  ceremonies  are  confined  to  the  procession  of  the  shekh  and 
the  reading  of  the  Koran  in  the  Khedive's  tent.  At  night  a  great  zikr 
is  performed  by  the  dervishes  (p.  lxxxviii).  On  this  festival,  as  on  all  the 
other  'molids',  the  jugglers,  buffoons,  and  other  ministers  of  amusement, 
ply  their  calling  with  great  success  (comp.  pp.  xxxvii,  xxxviii). 

In  the  fourth  month,  that  of  Rabf  el-Ahhir  (et-t&ni),  occurs  the  pecu- 
liarly solemn  festival  of  the  birthday  or  M6lid  of  HosSn,  the  prophet's 
grandson,  the  principal  scene  of  which  is  the  mosque  of  Hosen,  where 
the  head  of  Hosen  is  said  to  be  interred.  This  festival  lasts  fifteen  days 
and  fourteen  nights,  the  most  important  day  being  always  a  Tuesday  (y6m 
ei-teldta).  On  this  occasion  the  'Ilwdniyeh  Dervishes  (p.  lxxxvii)  sometimes 
go  through  their  hideous  performance  of  chewing  and  swallowing  burning 
charcoal  and  broken  glass,  and  their  wild  dances.  On  the  chief  days,  and 
on  their  eves,  great  crowds  congregate  in  and  around  the  mosque.  On 
these  occasions  the  Koran  is  read  aloud  to  the  people,  the  streets  adjoining 
the  mosque  are  illuminated,  the  shops  are  kept  open,  and  story-tellers, 
jugglers,  and  others  of  the  same  class  attract  numerous  patrons. 

In  the  middle  of  Regeb,  the  seventh  month,  is  the  M6lid  of  Seiyideli 
ZSnab  ('Our  Lady  Zenab'),  the  granddaughter  of  the  prophet.  The  fes- 
tival, which  lasts  fourteen  days,  the  most  important  being  a  Tuesday,  is 
celebrated  at  the  mosque  of  the  Seiyideh  Zenab  (p.  55),  where  she  is  said 
to  be  buried.  —  On  the  27th  of  this  month  is  the  Lllet  el-MPr&g,  or  night 
of  the  ascension  of  the  prophet,  the  celebration  of  which  takes  place 
outside  the  Bab  el-rAdawi,  in  the  "S.  suburb  of  Cairo. 

On  the  first,  or  sometimes  on  the  second,  Wednesday  of  Sha'bdn,  the 
eighth  month,  the  Mdlid  of  Imdm  Shdfe'i  is  commemorated,  the  centre  of 
attraction  being  the  burial-place  of  El-Karafeh  (p.  66).  This  festival  is 
numerously  attended,  as  most  of  the  Cairenes  belong  to  the  sect  of  Imam 
Shafe'i  (p.  lxxxvi).     The  ceremonies  are  the  same  as  at  other  molids. 

The  month  of  Ramaddn  (p.  lxxxv),  the  ninth,  is  the  month  of  fasting, 
which  begins  as  soon  as  a  Muslim  declares  that  he  has  seen  the  new 
moon.  The  fast  is  strictly  observed  during  the  day,  but  the  faithful  in- 
demnify themselves  by  eating,  drinking,  and  smoking  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  night.  At  dusk  the  streets  begin  to  be  thronged,  the 
story-tellers  at  the  cafe's  attract  large  audiences,  and  many  devotees  as- 
semble at  the  mosques.  The  eve  of  the  27th  of  the  month  is  considered 
peculiarly  holy.  It  is  called  the  LUet  el-Jfadr,  or  'night  of  honour',  owing 
to  the  tradition  that  the  Koran  was  sent  down  to  Mohammed  on  this 
night.  During  this  sacred  night  the  angels  descend  to  mortals  with  bless- 
ings, and  the  portals  of  heaven  stand  open,  affording  certain  admission  to 
the  prayers  of  the  devout.  On  this  night  the  traveller  should  visit  the 
Hosen  mosque,  or,  especially  if  accompanied  by  ladies,  that  of  Mohammed 
'Ali  (p.  51)  in  the  citadel,  in  order  to  see  the  great  zikrs  of  the  dervishes, 
of  whom  some  thirty  or  forty  take  part  in  the  performances.  The  scene 
is  of  an  exciting,  but  somewhat  painful  character,  particularly  if  any  of 
the  performers  become  'meH>i2s\  a  condition  resembling  epilepsy. 

The  month  Ramadan  is  succeeded  by  that  of  Shawwdl,  on  the  first 
three  days  of  which  is  celebrated  the  first  and  minor  festival  of  rejoicing, 
called  by  the  Arabs  El-' Id  es-Sughayyiv  (the  lesser  feast),  but  better 
known  by  its  Turkish  name  of  Beirdm.  The  object  of  the  festival  is  to 
give  expression  to  the  general  rejoicing  at  the  termination  of  the  fast; 
and,  as  at  our  Christmas,  parents  give  presents  to  their  children,  and 
masters  to  their  servants  at  this  festive  season.  Friends  embrace  each 
other  on  meeting,  and  visits  of  ceremony  are  exchanged.  During  this  fes- 
tival the  Khedive  also  receives  his  principal  officials,  ambassadors,  etc. 
At  this  season  the  traveller  may  also  pay  a  visit  to  the  cemetery  by 
the  Bab  en-Nasr,  or  to  one  of  the  others,  where  numerous  Cairenes  assemble 
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to  place  palm  branches  or  basilicum  (rihdn)  on  the  graves  of  their  deceased 
relatives,  and  to  distribute  dates,  bread,  and  other  gifts  among  the  poor. 
A  few  days  after  the  Beiram,  the  pieces  of  the  Kiswek,  or  covering 
manufactured  at  Constantinople,  at  the  cost  of  the  Sultan,  for  the  Ka'ba 
(the  most  sacred  sanctuary  in  the  interior  of  the  temple  at  Mecca),  whither 
it  is  annually  carried  by  the  pilgrims,  are  conveyed  in  procession  to 
the  citadel,  where  they  are  sewn  together  and  lined.  The  ceremonies 
which  take  place  on  this  occasion  are  repeated  on  a  grander  scale  towards 
the  end  of  the  month  of  Shaww&l  (generally  the  23rd),  when  there  is  a 
gay  procession  of  the  escort  which  accompanies  the  pilgrimage  caravan  to 
Mecca,  and  which  takes  charge,  of  the  Mahmal  (p.  xcii).  On  this  occasion 
every  true  believer  in  the  prophet,  if  he  possibly  can,  spends  the  whole  day 
in  the  streets.  The  women  don  their  smartest  attire.  Many  of  the  harem 
windows  are  opened,  and  the  veiled  inmates  gaze  into  the  streets.  The 
chief  scene  of  the  ceremonies  is  the  Rumeleh  (PI.  F,  2),  where  a  sumptuous 
tent  of  red  velvet  and  gold  is  pitched  for  the  reception  of  the  dignitaries. 
The  procession  is  headed  by  soldiers,  who  are  followed  by  camels  adorned 
with  gaily  coloured  trappings,  and  bearing  on  their  humps  bunches  of 
palm  -  branches  with  oranges  attached.  Each  section  of  the  cavalcade  is 
preceded  by  an  Arabian  band  of  music,  the  largest  section  being  that  which 
accompanies  the  Takht  Rawdn,  or  litter  of  the  Emir  el-Hagg,  and  the 
next  in  order  that  of  the  Delil  el-Hagg,  or  leader  of  the  pilgrims,  with  his 
attendants.  Next  follow  various  detachments  of  pilgrims  and  dervishes  with 
banners,  and  lastly  the  Mahmal  (see  p.  xcii).  A  picturesque  appearance  is 
presented  Hry  the  camp  of  the  assembled  pilgrims  (Haggi)  at  the  Birket 
el-Hagg  (p.  102),  whence  the  caravan  finally  starts  for  Mecca. 

'  On  the  10th  of  Dhil-higgeh,  the  twelfth  month,  begins  the  great  fes- 
tival of  El-'Id  el-Kebir,  which  resembles  the  lesser  feast  (el-rid  es-sug- 
hayyir)  already  mentioned.  On  this  day,  if  on  no  other  throughout  the 
year,  every  faithful  Muslim  eats  a  piece  of  meat  in  memory  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  Abraham,  and  the  poor  are  presented  with  meat  by  the  rich. 

With  the  Rising  op  the  Nile  there  are  also  connected  several  inter- 
esting festivals,  closely  resembling  those  of  the  ancient  period  of  the 
Pharaohs,  which  even  the  Christian  epoch  was  unable  entirely  to  ob- 
literate. As,  however,  they  take  place  in  summer,  few  travellers  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  them.  As  these  festivals  have  refer- 
ence to  a  regularly  recurring  phenomenon  of  nature,  their  dates  are  ne- 
cessarily fixed  in  accordance  with  the  Coptic  solar  reckoning  of  time,  in- 
stead of  the  variable  Arabian  lunar  year.  —  The  night  of  the  11th  of  the 
Coptic  month  Ba'fina  (17th  June)  is  called  LSlet  en-Nukta,  i.e.  the  'night 
of  the  drop\  as  it  is  believed  that  a  drop  from  heaven  (or  a  tear  of  Isis, 
according  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  myth)  falls  into  the  Nile  on  this  night 
and  causes  its  rise.  The  astrologers  profess  to  calculate  precisely  the 
hour  of  the  fall  of  the  sacred  drop.  The  Cairenes  spend  this  night  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  either  in  the  open  air,  or  in  the  houses  of  friends 
near  the  river,  and  practise  all  kinds  of  superstitious  customs.  One  of 
these  consists  in  the  placing  of  a  piece  of  dough  by  each  member  of  a 
family  on  the  roof  of  the  house ;  if  the  dough  rises,  happiness  is  in  store 
for  the  person  who  placed  it  there,  while  its  failure  to  rise  is  regarded 
as  a  bad  omen.  On  21st  June  the  river  begins  slowly  to  rise  (comp. 
p.  lxiii).  On  the  27th  of  the  Coptic  month  Ba'una  (3rd  July)  the  ilunadi 
en-Nil,  or.  Nile-crier,  is  frequently  heard  in  the  morning,  announcing  to 
the  citizens  the  number  of  inches  that  the  river  has  risen.  The  munadi 
is  accompanied  by  a  boy,  with  whom  he  enters  on  a  long  religious  dia- 
logue by  way  of  preface  to  his  statements,  which,  however,  are  generally 
inaccurate.  The  next  important  event  is  the  Cutting  of  the  Dam  (ydm 
gebr  el-bahi;  or  y6m  we/a  el-bahr),  which  takes  place  between  the  1st  and 
the  14th  of  the  Coptic  month  of  Misra  (i.e.  between  6th  and  19th  August), 
when  the  principal  ceremonies  are  performed  on  and  near  the  island  of 
Roda  (p.  67).  The  Nile-crier,  attended  by  boys  carrying  flags,  announces 
the  We/a  en-Nil  (i.e.  superfluity  of  the  Nile),  or  period  when  the  water  has 
reached  its  normal  height  of  sixteen  ells  (p.  67 1.  The  cutting  through  of 
the  dam  takes  place  amid  general  rejoicings  and  noisy  festivities.       ~ 
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IV.  Outline  of  the  History  of  Egypt. 
I.  Ancient  History. 

By  Prof.  0.  Sleindorff. 

a.  From  the  earliest  times  to  the  Macedonian  Conquest  in  3'2'2  B.  C. 

Exact  systems  of  chronology  were  as  little  known  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians  as  to  the  other  peoples  of  antiquity.  The  events  they 
desired  to  record  were  dated  according  to  the  years  of  the  king 
reigning  at  the  time.  In  order  to  determine  at  what  period  a  partic- 
ular king  had  reigned,  the  priests. drew  up  long  lists  of  monarchs, 
fragments  of  which  have  survived  to  the  present  day  (p  213).  The 
chronological  epitomes,  moreover,  which  are  all  that  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  of  the  'Egyptian  History' ,  written  in  Greek  by  the 
priest  Manethot,  were  founded  on  these  native  registers.  Manetho 
arranged  all  the  rulers  of  Egypt,  from  Menes,  the  first  king ,  to 
Alexander  the  Great,  in  31  Dynasties,  which  correspond,  generally 
speaking,  to  the  various  royal  houses  that  held  sway  in  Egypt  suc- 
cessively or  (at  certain  periods)  contemporaneously.  This  arrange- 
ment has  been  generally  adopted  by  writers  on  the  subject ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  several  dynasties  are 
frequently  grouped  together  under  the  name  of  a  'period',  'empire',  or 
'monarchy'.  The  lack  of  any  settled  chronology  renders  it,  of  course, 
impossible  to  assign  anything  like  exact  dates  for  the  kings  before 
Psammetikh  I.  The  dates,  therefore,  in  the  following  outline  are 
given  as  approximate  merely,  and  in  the  earliest  period  may  some- 
times be  even  centuries  out. 

1.  The  Prehistoric  Period. 

At  the  period  at  which  we  first  catch  sight  of  the  Egyptians 
through  their  monuments,  the  evolution  of  their  civilization  was 
practically  complete.  They  possessed  an  elaborate  political  consti- 
tution, an  art  that  had  almost  reached  its  culmination,  a  fully 
developed  system  of  writing  and  of  literature,  and  a  fixed  and 
determined  religion.  How  long  they  had  taken  to  achieve  this  posi- 
tion there  is  no  means  of  knowing ;  and  the  dark  veil  can  only 
here  and  there  be  lifted  by  conjecture.  It  may  be  taken  as  certain 
that  the  country  did  not  originally  form  one  single  kingdom,  but 
was  divided  into  two  states  —  the  'North  Land',  corresponding  to 
the  Delta,  and  the  'South',  stretching  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Memphis  (Cairo)  to  the  Gebel  Silsileh,  and  afterwards  to  the  First 
Cataract.  Each  of  these  states  was  subdivided  into  a  number  of 
small  principalities,  originally  independent  but  afterwards  depend- 
ent, which  still  existed  in  historic  times  as   'nomes'  or  provinces. 

t  Manetho  of  Sebennytos  flourished  in  the  reigns  of  Ptolemy  I.  and 
Ptolemy  II.  He  was  probably  a  priest  at  Heliopolis  and  wrote  his  three 
books  of  AiY<Jimax«  'TuojivrVaTa  in  the  reign  of  Philadeliihus. 
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The  two  Egyptian  kingdoms  were  for  a  time  hostile  to  each  other. 
Their  union  (how  produced  is  unknown)  seems  to  have  been  operated 
from  Upper  Egypt  and  was  subsequently  ascribed  to  King  Menes. 
The  memory  of  the  division  subsisted  beyond  the  dawn  of  the 
historic  period;  the  arms  of  the  united  empire  were  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  lily  and  the  papyrus,  the  symbolical  plants  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt ;  the  king  styled  himself 'King  of  Upper  and  Lower 


Egypt'  or  'Lord  of  both  Lands',   and  wore  the  double  tiara 
consisting  of  the  white  crown  (  Q  j  of  the  8.   and  the  red  crown 
of  the  N. ;  and  at  the  base  of  the  temple-walls  were  represent- 
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ted  on  one  side  the  provinces  of  the  S. ,  and  on  the  other  the  provinces 
of  the  N.  Even  in  matters  of  administration  respect  was  paid  to 
this  distinction,  which  was  farther  emphasized  by  the  physical  dif- 
ferences of  the  two  regions.  Later  traditions  fill  up  this  dark  pre- 
historic period  with  dynasties  of  gods  and  demigods  —  a  practice 
not  confined  to  Egypt. 

2.  The  Ancient  Empire. 

I.  and  II.  DYNASTIES  t,   said  to  have  originated  at  This  (p.  208) 

in  Upper  Egypt. 
Menes  (Mene),  the  first  earthly  king  of  Egypt,  who  is  said  to  have 

founded  Memphis. 

The  tombs  of  the  kings  of  this  period  have  recently  been  dis- 
covered at  Abydos  (p.  209)  and  Nakadeh  (p.  224). 

III.  DYNASTY. 

This  dynasty  originated  at  Memphis,  where  their  tombs  also  were 

situated.    The  most  ancient  mastabas  date  from  this  period. 
Zoser,  builder  of  the  Step  Pyramid  at  Sakkara  (p.  127). 

IV.  DYNASTY. 

An  epoch  of  powerful  monarchs,  who  built  the  great  pyramids. 
Snofru,  builder  of  the  Pyramid  of  Medum  (p.  181). 
Kheops  (KhufuJ  1        Builders  of  the  three 

Khephren  (Khafre)  \     great  Pyramids  of  Gizeh 

Menkheres  or  Mycerinus  (Menhewre)  J        (pp.  111-117). 

■i  Only  the  most  important  kings  of  each  dynasty  are  mentioned. 
Dynasties  given  in  full  are  prefixed  by  an  asterisk.  —  The  names  of  the 
kings  are  here  usually  given  in  the  Greek  form,  with  the  Egyptian  form 
in  brackets.  When,  however,  nnly  one  form  is  shown  the  Egyptian  is 
preferred.  ' 


Builders  of  pyramids  at 
Sakkara.' 
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V.  DYNASTY. 

Egypt  now  reached  the  zenith  of  her  civilization ;  art,  in  particular, 
attained  a  perfection  never  again  reached.   The  pyramids  of  the 

kings  are  mostly  near  Abusir  (p.  122). 
Onnos  (Unas),  the  last  king  of  the  5th  Dyn.,  built  his  pyramid  near 
Sakkara  (p.  128).    After  his  death  internal  dissensions  seem  to 
have  broken  out,  resulting  in  the  accession  of  a  new  dynasty. 

VI.  DYNASTY. 

Under  this  dynasty  the  power  of  the  kings  was  more  limited,  and 
the  small  principalities  recovered  some  of  their  independence.  In 
foreign  affairs  far-reaching  commercial  relations  were  entered  into 
with  Central  Africa,  Punt  (the  S.  coast  of  the  Red  Sea),  Syria,  etc. 

Othoes  (Teti) 

Phiops  (Pepy  I.) 

Methusuphis  ( Ment-em-saf-Merenre) 

Phiops  (Pepy  II.) 

Towards  the  end  of  the  6th  Dyn.  the  monarchy  fell  and  civil 
strife  broke  out.  In  the  N.  independent  kings  established  them- 
selves at  Herakleopolis,  others  at  Memphis  ( VII.^X.  Dynasties).  In 
the  S.  the  chief  power  was  seized  by  Theban  princes  (XI.  Dynasty), 
named  Entef  and  Mentuhotep,  who  gradually  succeeded  in  reunit- 
ing the  whole  country.  Their  small  tombs  lie  near  Drah  Abu'l 
Negga  (p.  257).  The  first  ruler  over  reunited  Egypt  was  Amen- 
emhet I.,  with  whom  begins  — 

3.  The  Middle  Empire  (2200-1600  B.C.). 
*XII.  DYNASTY. 
This  was  Egypt's  most  prosperous  period,  and  an  epoch  of  great  build- 
ings.   There  is  hardly  a  considerable  town  in  Egypt  without  some 
races  of  the  building  activity  of  the  kings  of  this  dynasty.     Litera- 
ture and  art  also  flourished. 
Amenemhet  I.  restores  peace;  his  tomb  is  the  southern  pyramid  at 

Lisht  (p.  180). 
Usertesen  I.,  builder  of  the  northern  pyramid  at  Lisht  (p.  180). 
Amenemhet  II. 

Usertesen  II.,  builder  of  the  pyramid  of  Illahun  (p.  153). 
Usertesen  III.  conquers  Nubia.    Pyramid  of  Dahshur  (p.  144). 
Amenemhet  III.,  builder  of  the  pyramid  and  great  temple  (so-called 

Labyrinth)  at  Hawara  (p.  152). 
Amenemhet  IV. 
Sebek-nofrew,  a  queen. 

XIII.  and  XIV.  DYNASTIES. 
The  monarchs    of  the  13th  Dynasty ,  most  of  whom  were  named 
Sebekhotep,  maintained  Egypt  at  the  height  of  her  power  for  some 
Baedeker's 
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time,  but  a  period  of  decline  afterwards  set  in.  There  is  no  period 
of  Egyptian  history  at  which  kings  were  more  numerous,  most  of 
them  reigning  but  a  short  time.  The  South  was  probably  ruled  by 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Theban  kings,  while  in  the  town  of 
Xois,  in  the  W.  Delta,  another  family  raised  themselves  to  power, 
forming  the  14th  Dynasty. 

XV.  and  XVI.  DYNASTIES.  HYKSOS  PERIOD. 

Egypt  was  now  conquered  by  a  Semitic  people,  known  as  Hyksos, 
i.e.  'Shepherd  kings'  or,  perhaps  more  correctly,  'princes  of  the 
Slmsu  or  Syrian  Beduins.  Few  of  their  monuments  have  been  pre- 
served (statue  of  Khyan,  see  p.  82) ;  but  it  is  evident  that  they 
conformed  to  the  ancient  culture  of  Egypt. 

4.  The  New  Empire  (1600-950  B.C."). 

Egypt,  became  a  great  power  during  this  period.  At  first  the  culture  of 
the  New  Empire  differed  little  from  that  of  the  Middle  Empire,  hut 
under  Thutmosis  III.  political  and  social  life  as  well  as  the  art  of  Egypt 
underwent  a  radical  change,  owing  to  the  new  relations  with  W.  Asia. 
The  tribute  paid  by  foreign  states  caused  an  enormous  flood  of  wealth 
to  pour  into  Egypt,  and  especially  into  Thebes,  the  capital.  The  earlier 
buildings,  that  had  fallen  into  disrepair,  were  now  replaced  by  imposing 
monuments,  such  as  the  temples  at  Karnak,  Luxor,  etc. 

XVII.  DYNASTY. 

While  the  Hyksos  kings  maintained  themselves  ki  the  N. ,  the  S. 

was  ruled  by  Theban  princes,  who  were  at  first  vassals  of  the  foreign 

intruders.    The  tombs  of  these  princes  lie  near  Drah  Abu'l  Negga. 

Seqenyen-Be  I.,  II.,  III.  The  mummy  of  one  of  these  was  found 
at  Dei  el-bahri  (p.  271). 

Kamose.  His  queen  was  perhaps  Ahhotep,  whose  jewels  are  now  in 
the  Museum  at  Gizeh  (p.  80). 

Amosis  (Ahmose)  conquered  Auaris,  the  chief  fortress  of  the  Hyk- 
sos, and  expelled  the  intruders  from  Egypt,  which  was  reunited 
under  one  sceptre. 

Amenophis  I.  (Amenhotep).  This  king  and  his  mother  Nefret-ere 
were  afterwards  regarded  as  the  patron-gods  of  the  Necropolis  of 
Thebes. 

*XVIII.  DYNASTY. 
Thutmosis  I.  (Thutmose)  Te-conquered  Nubia.    During  his  lifetime 

his  children  fought  for  the  succession. 
Makere-Hatshepsowet,  queen  and  builder  of  | 

the  temple  of  Der  el-bahri  (p.  271).  I      reigned  alter- 

Thutmosis  II.  |  nately. 

Thutmosis  III.  I 

After  the  death  of  his  sister  and  brother  — 
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Thutmosis  III.  reigned  alone.  lie  was  one  of  the  most  notable  Egypt- 
ian kings ,  recaptured  Syria,  and  established  the  influence  of 
Egypt  in  W.  Asia. 

Amenophis  II.  (Amenhotep). 

Thutmosis  IV.  excavated  the  Sphinx  at  Gizeh  (p.  117). 

Amenophis  III.,  [whose  wife  was  named  Teye,  maintained  inter- 
course with  the  kings  of  Babylon,  Assyria,  Mitani  (on  the  upper 
Euphrates),  etc.  (see  cuneiform  tablets  from  Tell  el-'Amarna, 
p.  91),  and  built  temples  in  Nubia,  Luxor,  Medinet  Habu 
(Colossi  of  Memnon),  and  elsewhere.  His  tomb  is  at  Biban  el- 
Muluk  (p.  270). 

Amenophis  IV.  endeavoured  to  replace  the  old  religion  by  the  wor- 
ship of  a  single  deity,  viz.  the  sun,  an  endeavour  perhaps  to 
provide  a  god  that  should  be  worshipped  in  common  by  all  the 
peoples  of  the  extensive  empire.  The  movement  was  probably 
instigated  by  the  priests  of  Heliopolis  and  was  directed  at  first 
only  against  the  gods  of  Thebes,  who,  during  the  New  Empire, 
had  thrown  all  others  into  the  shade.  Many  of  the  ancient  dei- 
ties, especially  those  of  Thebes  ,  were  fanatically  'persecuted', 
their  images  and  names  being  removed  from  all  monuments. 
For  his  own  original|name,  in  which  the  name  of  Ammon  occurs, 
the  king  substituted  that  of  Ekh-en-eten  or  Spirit  of  the  Sun. 
Tell  el-'Amarna  (p.  193),  near  which  is  the  king's  tomb  (p.  199), 
was  made  the  capital  instead  of  Thebes.  After  the  death  of 
Amenophis  internal  commotions  broke  out  and  the  recently  in- 
troduced religion  was  again  abolished. 

Among  his  successors  were  Ey  (tomb  at  Biban  el-Muluk,  p.  270) 
and  Twet-ankh-Amon,  who  transferred  the  royal  residence  back 
to  Thebes. 

Harmais  (Haremheb),  who  restored  peace,  is  the  virtual  founder 
of  the  — 

*XIX.  DYNASTY. 

Ramses  I.  (Ramesse),  a  short  reign. 

S ethos  I.  (Sety)  fought  against  the  Libyans,  Syrians,  and  the  Hit- 
tites  (Kheta),  a  powerful  people  that  under  the  l8th  Dyn.  had 
penetrated  from  Asia  Minor  into  N.  Syria  and  threatened  the 
Egyptian  possessions  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  Sethos  built  large 
tjemples  at  Karnak,  Kurna,  and  Abydos.  His  tomb  is  at  Biban 
el-Muluk  (p.  265);  his  mummy  at  Gizeh  (p.  77). 

Ramses  II.  (Ramesse),  the  most  celebrated  of  all  Egyptian  kings. 
He  waged  tedious  wars  against  the  Hittites  (battle  of  Qadesh, 
p.  279),  finally  making  a  peace  with  them  in  the  21st  year  of  his 
reign  (p.  246),  which  left  Palestine  proper  in  the  possession  of 
the  Egyptians,  while  N.  Syria  was  acknowledged  to  be  tributary 
to  the  Hittites.  Ramses  developed  an  extraordinary  building 
activity  in  the  course  of  his  reign  of  67  years.    Perhaps  one- 
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half  of  all  the  extant  temples  date  from  this  reign ;  and  the 
name  of  Ramses  is  found  in  nearly  every  group  of  ruins  in 
Egypt.  His  largest  temples  were  those  of  Abu  Simbel  (p.  372), 
Karnak  (p.  239),  Luxor,  the  Ramesseum,  Abydos  (p.  209), 
Memphis  (p.  125),  and  Bubastis.  His  tomb  is  at  Biban  el-Mu- 
luk (p.  262);  his  mummy  at  Gizeh  (p.  77).  Ramses  II.  is 
frequently  identified  with  the  'Pharaoh  of  the  Oppression' 
(Exod.i,  11).  Of  his  numerous  sons  only  one  survived  him,  via. — 

Amenephthes  ( Merneptah),  who  carried  on  campaigns  against  the 
Libyans  and  their  allies,  the  peoples  of  the  Mediterranean.  His 
mortuary  temple  is  at  Thebes  (p.  281) ;  his  grave  at  Biban  el- 
Muliik  (p.  262). 

Sethos  II.  (Sety)  was  buried  at  Bibstn  el-Muluk  (p.  265).  His 
short  reign  was  followed  by  a  period  of  anarchy,  in  which  various 
claimants  (Si-Ptah,  Amen-meses)  fought  for  the  throne. 

*XX.  DYNASTY. 

Set-nakht  succeeded  in  restoring  peace. 

Ramses  III.  (Ramesse)  conquered  the  Libyans  and  in  two  great 
battles  repelled  an  invasion  of  barbarians  who  approached  from 
Asia  Minor  by  land  and  by  water,  threatening  Egypt.  His  reign 
of  33  years  was  thereafter  an  epoch  of  peace  and  quiet,  in  which 
several  large  buildings  (e.g.  the  temple  at  Medinet  Habu, 
p.  290)  were  erected.  The  king  presented  great  gifts  to  the 
gods,  especially  to  the  Theban  Ammon,  who  had  been  richly 
endowed  by  former  kings  also.  The  high-priest  of  Ammon  gradu- 
ally became  the  greatest  power  in  the  state.  The  king's  tomb 
is  at  Biban  el-Muluk  (p.  263)  ;  his  mummy  at  Gizeh  (p.  97). 
His  successors  — 

Ramses  IV. -Ramses  XII.  gradually  fell  more  and  more  under  the 
control  of  the  priests  of  Ammon.  Their  tombs  are  at  Biban  el- 
Muluk.    After  the  death  of  Ramses  XII.  — 

Herihor,  high-priest  of  Ammon,  seized  the  throne. 

5.  Period  of  Foreign  Domination  (950-663  B.C.). 
XXI.  DYNASTY  (TANITES). 
The  empire  now  fell  to  pieces.  At  Tanis  a  new  dynasty  arose  (Psu- 
sennes,  Amenemopet),  which  put  an  end  to  the  rule  of  the  high- 
priests  at  Thebes.  A  line  of  Tanite  princes  (Pinotem),  by  mar- 
riage-alliances with  the  high-priests,  obtained  the  influential  and 
lucrative  dignity  of  high-priests  of  Thebes.  Nubia  recovered  its  in- 
dependence ;   and  the  Egyptian  dominion  in  Palestine  terminated. 

XXII.  DYNASTY. 
The  kings  of  this  dynasty  were  of  Libyan  origin.    Their  ancestors, 
like  the  Mame  ukes  of  later  days,  had  come  to  Egypt  as  the  leaders 
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of  mercenary  troops.    Settling  in  the  E.  Delta,  their  power  grew  as 
that  of  the  monarchy  declined.    The  royal    residence  under  this 
dynasty  was  Bubastis  (p.  158) ;  Thebes  steadily  declined  in  import- 
ance. Royal  princes  assumed  the  office  of  high-priests  of  Ammon. 
Sesonchis  (Sheshonq ;  the  Shishak  of  the  Bible)  overthrew  the  Tan- 
ites.  In  the  5th  year  of  Rehoboam  of  Judah  he  captured  Jerusa- 
lem and  plundered  the  Temple  of  Solomon.    His  monument  of 
victory,  see  p.  242. 
Under  his  successors  (Osorkon,  Takelothis,  Sheshonq,  etc.)  the  throne 
once  more  lost  power,  and  the  country  was  subdivided  into  small 
independent  principalities.  Among  these  are  reckoned  the  mem- 
bers of  the  — 
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XXIII.  DYNASTY, 

who  reigned  in  Tanis,  but  of  whom  we  know  little.  The 
kings  of  Ethiopia,  whose  capital  was  Napata,  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Upper  Egypt. 
Tefnakht,  Prince  of  Sa'is  and  Memphis,  attempted  to  seize 
the  sovereignty  of  Lower  Egypt,  but  was  defeated  by  Pian- 
khy,  King  of  Ethiopia,  who  captured  Memphis.  (For 
Piankhy's  monument  of  victory,  see  p.  83.) 

*XXIV.  DYNASTY. 
Bokchoris  ( Bekenranf),  son  and  successor  of  Tefnakht,  se- 
cured the  sovereignty  of  Lower  Egypt,  while  Upper  Egypt 
remained  subject  to  the  Ethiopians.  Sabakon  of  Ethiopia, 
son  of  Kashta ,  overthrew  Bokchoris  and  burned  him  to 
death.    All  Egypt  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ethiopians. 

*XXV.  DYNASTY  (ETHIOPIANS). 

Sabakon  (Shabako)  assisted  the  smaller  Syrian  states  (Hoshea 
of  Israel)  against  the  Assyrians. 

Sebichos  (Shabataka). 

Taharqa  (the  Tirhakah  of  the  Bible)  also  assisted  the  princes 
of  Syria  and  Palestine  against  the  Assyrians,  but  was 
defeated  in  670  by  Esarhaddon,  king  of  Assyria,  and  after 
the  capture  of  Memphis  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Ethio- 
pia. Both  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  became  subject  to  the 
Assyrians,  the  various  local  princes  (such  as  Nekho  of 
Sais,  etc.)  becoming  vassals  of  the  invaders.  Various  at- 
tempts to  expel  the  latter  failed. 

Tanut anion,  son  of  Shabako,  succeeded  in  recovering  Egypt 
for  a  brief  period,  but  was  finally  defeated  by  the  Assyr- 
ians and  driven  back  into  Upper  Egypt.  The  Assyrian 
rule  in  Egypt  was,  however,  approaching  its  end. 
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The  absence  of  the  main  Assyrian  forces,  which  were 
engaged  in  distant  wars  in  Babylon  and  Elam,  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  shaking  off  the  yoke,  which  was  seized 
by  Psammetikh  of  Sai's,  son  of  Nekho  (see  p.  ci),  with 
the  help  of  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia.  The  foreign  garrisons 
were  expelled;  the  authority  of  the  small  native  princes 
was  gradually  curbed;  and  Egypt  was  again  united.  Ta- 
nutamon  was  forced  to  retire  to  Ethiopia,  which  from  that 
period  onwards  ceased  to  belong  to  Egypt  and  made  no 
farther  attempt  to  invade  the  lower  Nile  valley. 
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6.  The  Late  Egyptian  Period  (663-332  B.C.). 

*XXVI.  DYNASTY  (663-525  B.C.). 
Egypt  now  enjoyed  another  period  of  prosperity.  Trade  began  to 
flourish  owing  to  the  new  relations  with  Greece.  Art  also  received 
a  fresh  impetus ;  even  under  the  Ethiopian  kings  artists  had  begun 
to  imitate  the  models  of  the  classic  period  of  Egyptian  art  under 
the  Early  Empire  and  to  revive  the  jancient  forms.  This  reversion 
to  the  ancient  times  appeared  also  in  other  departments,  such  as 
literature,  the  spelling  of  inscriptions,  and  even  the  titles  of  offi- 
cials, so  that  the  period  of  the  26th  Dyn.  may  be  styled  the  Egypt- 
ian Renaissance. 

Psammetikh  I.  (PsamtikJ  strengthened  his  position  in  Upper 
Egypt  by  marrying  Shep-en-wepet,  niece  of  Shabako,  and 
daughter  of  Princess  Amenerta'is. 

Nekho  (Nekaw).  While  the  Assyrians  were  engrossed  in  a 
deadly  contest  with  the  Babylonians  and  Medes ,  Nekho 
invaded  Syria ,  defeating  and  slaying  Josiah ,  king  of 
Judah,  at  the  battle  of  Megiddo.  The  Egyptians  were, 
however,  defeated  at  Karkemish  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  king 
of  Babylon,  and  thus  lost  their  possessions  in  Syria  and 
Palestine.  —  Nekho  began  to  construct  a  canal  from  the 
Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  but  was  stopped  by  an  oracle  (p.  164). 

Psammetikh  II.  warred  against  Ethiopia. 

Apries  or  Uaphris  {Weh-elj-re ;  the  Hophrah  of  the  Bible) 
made  another  attempt  to  recover  Syria,  but  was  unable  to 
prevent  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in 
586.  A  military  rebellion  in  Libya  dethroned  Apries,  and 
his  general  Amasis  was  proclaimed  king. 

Amasis  (Ahmose)  secured  his  supremacy  by  marriage  with 
a  daughter  of  Psammetikh  II.  A  campaign  undertaken 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  against  Egypt  led  to  the  final  aban- 
donment of  the  Egyptian  claims  upon  Syria.  Amasis  as- 
signed the  city  of  Naukratis  (p.  21)  to  Greek  colonists, 
who  speedily  made  it  the  most  important  commercial  town 
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in  the  empire.  A  friendly  alliance  was  made  with  Poly- 
krates,  tyrant  of  Samos.  During  this  reign  Cyrus  founded 
his  great  Persian  empire  (o50),  including  the  whole  of 
W.  Asia. 
Psammetikh  IH.  was  defeated  at  Pelusium  by  the  Persian 
king  Cambyses,  and  Egypt  became  a  Persian  province. 

XXVII.  DYNASTY.    PERSIAN  DOMINATION. 

The  Persian  monarchs  appeared  as  successors  to  the  native 
rulers  and  by  theiT  moderation  found  favour  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  population.     The  old  religion  was  unmolested. 

Cambyses  led  an  unsuccessful  expedition  against  the  oasis 
of  Ammon  (Siwa)  and  a  campaign  against  Ethiopia. 

Darius  I.  endeavoured  to  promote  the  .prosperity,  of  Egypt 
in  every  possible  way.  The  canal  from  the  Nile!  to  the 
Red  Sea  was  completed  (p.  cii).  A  strong  garrison  was 
sent  to  the  oasis  of  Khargeh  and  a  temple  was  built  there 
to  Ammon.  After  the  battle  of  Marathon  the  Egyptians, 
headed  by  Khabash,  revolted  and  expelled' the  Persians. 
The  insurrection,  however,  was  quelled  by  — 

Xerxes  I.,   who  appointed  his  brother  Achaimenes  satrap. 

Artaxerxes  I.  Dnring  this  reign  the  Egyptians  again  jrevolt- 
ed.  Inaros,  prince  of  Marea,  aided  by  the  Athenians,  de- 
feated Achaemenes,  the  Persian  satrap,  but  thq  allied 
Egyptians  and  Greeks  were  in  turn  defeated  by  tie  Per- 
sian general  Megabyzos  near  Propositis,  an  island  in  the 
Nile,  and  Inaros  was  crucified.  Amyrtaeos,  a  partizan  of 
Inaros,  then  sought  an  asylum  in  the  marshy  diajtrict  of 
the  Delta,  where  he  succeeded  in  maintaining  Mb  inde- 
pendence. 
Herodotus  visited  Egypt.  j 

Darius  II.  The  Persian  power  gradually  declined.  Uider  — 

Artaxerxes  II.  and  his  successor  — 

Artaxerxes  III.  the  Egyptians  once  more  revolted  aid  suc- 
ceeded in  regaining  their  independence  for  a  brief  period 
under  native  rulers,  whom  Manetho  assigns  to  the  '28th- 
30th  Dynasties. 

XXVIII.  DYNASTY.  ! 

Amyrtaeos  of  Sa'is  maintained  his  authority  for  a  shofrt  time 
only.  In  Lower  Egypt  several  dynasties  contended  for 
sovereignty. 

XXIX.  DYNASTY  (400-382  B.C.).        j 
This  dynasty  came  from  Mendes  and  relied  for  support 
chiefly  upon  Greek  mercenaries. 
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XXX.  DYNASTY  (382-343  B.C.). 

Nektanebes  (Nekht-Har-ehbet),  of  Sebennytos,  built  a  temple 
of  Isis  at  Behbit  (p.  174)  and  a  gateway  at  Karnak  (p.  250). 

Takhos  (Tehor)  was  dethroned,  and  died  at  the  Persian  court. 

Nektanebos  (Nekhte-nebof)  was  a  powerful  monarch,  in 
whose  reign  large  temples  (e.g.  at  Philae ,  p.  345)  were 
once  more  built.  Egypt,  however,  was  reconquered  by 
the  Persians ;  the  king  fled  to  Ethiopia  and  the  temples 
were  plundered. 

Alexander  the  Great  took  possession  of  Egypt. 


6.   The  Graeco-Roman  Period  (332  B.C-640  A.D.). 
1.  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  Ptolemaic  Period. 

'Under  the  Ptolemies  the  lower  valley  of  the  Nile  became 
once  more  for  three  centuries  the  seat  of  a  brilliant  kingdom, 
at  first  nnder  gifted  rulers  of  the  most  prosperous,  richest,  and 
most  powerful  state  in  the  world,  but  afterwards  condemned  to 
shameful  impotence  under  their  vicious  and  degenerate  posterity, 
torn  by  fratricidal  wars,  and  existing  only  by  the  favour  of 
Rome,  until  it  was  involved  in  the  domestic  struggles  of  Kome 
and  finally  perished'.  The  customs  and  religious  views  of  the 
Egyptians  were  respected  by  the  Ptolemies,  who  represented 
themselves  to  the  native  population  as  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Pharaohs.    Large  temples  were  built  during  this  period. 

Alexander  the  Great  tolerated  the  native  religion  and  visited 
the  oasis  of  Amnion  in  331,  where  he  was  hailed  by  the 
priests  as  a  son  of  Am'mon.  He  founded  Alexandria 
(p.  7),  which  soon  became  the  centre  of  Greek  culture 
and  of  the  commerce  of  the  whole  world.  After  his  death 
in  323  the  Macedonian  empire  fell  to  pieces.  Egypt 
became  the  satrapy  of  — 

Ptolemy  I.  Soter  I.,  son  of  Lagus,  who  carried  on  the  govern- 
ment at  first  for  Philippus  Arrhidaeus  and  Alexander  II., 
son  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  then  for  the  latter  alone. 
Alexander  II.  died  in  311,  and  Ptolemy  assumed  the  title 
of  king  in  305.  The  Museum  at  Alexandria  (p.  9)  and 
Ptolemais  Hermiu  (p.  208),  in  Upper  Egypt,  were  founded 
in  this  reign. 

Ptolemy  II.  PkUadelphus  married  first  Arsinoe  I.,  daughter 
of  Lysimachus,  then  his  sister  Arsinoe  II.  Arsinoe'  II.  was 
named  patron-goddess  of  the  Fayum,  which  was  entitled 
the  'Arsinoite  nome'  in  her  honour.  Under  Philadelphus 
and  his  successors  great  elephant-hunts  took  place  on  the 
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Somali  coast.  The  elephants  were  brought  te  Egypt  and 
trained  for  military  purposes. 
Ptolemy  in.  Euergetes  married  Berenike  of  Cyrene.  He 
temporarily  conquered  the  empire  of  the  Seleucides  in 
Asia  Minor.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Egyptian  priests  to  reform  the  calendar  by  intercalating  a 
day  in  every  fourth  year.  The  power  of  Egypt  abroad  was 
now  at  its  zenith. 

Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator.  Under  the  misgovernment  of  this 
king  and  his  successors  the  empire  of  the  Ptolemies  began 
to  totter.  Ptolemy  IV.  defeated  Antiochus  the  Great  of 
Syria,  who  had  threatened  the  Egyptian  frontier,  at  the 
battle  of  Raphia,  but  concluded  a  dishonourable  peace  with 
him.  The  king  married  his  sisteT  Arsinoe  III.  For  nine- 
teen years  a  series  of  native  Pharaohs  ruled  at  Thebes. 

Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes  (p.  cxxi)  ascended  the  throne,  when 
five  years  of  age,  under  the  guardianship  of  Agathocles 
and  (Enanthe ,  the  mother  of  the  latter.  In  consequence 
of  a  revolt  at  Alexandria  his  guardians  were  obliged  to 
resign  their  office  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Senate.  Advan- 
tage of  these  dissensions  was  taken  by  Antiochus  the  Great 
of  Syria  and  Philip  V.  of  Macedonia  to  invade  the  foreign 
possessions  of  Egypt.  The  Roman  Senate  ceded  Ccelesyria 
and  Palestine  to  Antiochus,  while  Egypt  continued  to  be 
independent.  Ptolemy  married  Cleopatra  I.,  daughter  of 
Antiochus.  The  internal  affairs  of  the  country  fell  into  de- 
plorable confusion;  rebellion  succeeded  rebellion,  and 
anarchy  prevailed  everywhere. 

Ptolemy  V.  was  poisoned. 

Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor,  his  son,  ascended  the  throne  under 
the  guardianship  of  his  mother  Cleopatra.  Onias  was  per- 
mitted by  the  king  to  build  a  Jewish  temple  at  Leonton- 
polis  (p.  171). 

Battle  of  Pelusium.  Philometor  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
Memphis  captured,  by  Antiochus  IV.  of  Syria.  The  king's 
brother  — 

Ptolemy  IX.  (Physkon),  who  at  first  also  bore  the  surname 
Philometor,  was  summoned  to  the  throne  by  the  Alexan- 
drians. 

Ptolemy  VI  and  )  reiSned  Jointly!  having  become  reconciled, 
'  and  with  them  also  their  sister  Cleopatra, 
wife  of  Philometor. 


Ptolemy  IX. 


The  brothers  again  quarreled.  Philometor  fled  to  Rome,  was 
reinstated  by  the  Roman  Senate,  and  thenceforth  reigned 
alone ,  while  the  younger  brother  became  king  of  Cyrene. 

After  the  death  of  Philometor  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
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Ptolemy  VII.  Eupator,  who,  after  a  very  short  reign,  gave 
place  to  — 
Ptolemy  IX.,  who  now  assumed  the  title  of  Euergetes  (II.). 
He  married  his  brother's  widow  and  afterwards  also  his 
niece  Cleopatra. 
130.    Expelled  by  a  revolution,  Ptolemy  IX.  sought  refuge  in  Cyp- 
rus, while  Cleopatra  reigned  in  Egypt  as  PMlometor  So- 
teira.    Memphites,  a  son  of  Euergetes,  became,  under  the 
name  Ptolemy  VIII.  Neos  Philopator,  a  rival  to  his  father, 
who  succeeded  in  murdering  him. 
127.    Euergetes  II.  regained  possession  of  the  throne.    After  his 
117.        death  the  government  was  shared  by  his  widow  — 

Cleopatra  Cocce  and  her  son  Ptolemy  X.  Soter  n.  (Lathyrus). 
106.    Soter  II.  was  banished,  and  his  brother  Ptolemy  XI.  Alex- 
ander I.  became  co-regent  in  his  stead. 
Alexander,   expelled  by  a  rebellion,   perished  in  a  naval 

battle.    Soter  II.  was  recalled. 
Thebes  rebelled  and  was  destroyed. 
81.    After  the  death  of  Soter  II.  Ptolemy  XII.  Alexander  II. 
married  Cleopatra  Berenice,  with  whom  he  reigned  jointly. 
SO.    He  assassinated  his  wife  and  was  himself  slain. 
80-52.    Ptolemy  XIII.  Neos  Dionysos  (popularly  called  Auletes,  i.e. 
'the  flute-player')  next  ascended  the  throne  and  was  form- 
59.        ally  recognized  by  Rome.    The  temple  at  Edfu  (p.  310) 
was  completed.   He  was  succeeded  by  his  children  — 
51-47.    Cleopatra  and  Ptolemy  XIV. ,  under  the  guardianship  of 
the  Roman  Senate.   Pompey  was  appointed  guardian. 
48.    Ptolemy  XIV.  banished  Cleopatra.    Pompey,  having  been 
defeated  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  sought  refuge  in  Egypt, 
47.        but  on  landing  was  slain  at  the  instigation  of  Ptolemy, 
his  ward. 
Caesar  landed  at  Alexandria  (p.  8) ,  took  the  part  of  the 
banished  Cleopatra,  and  defeated  the  rebellious  Ptolemy, 
who  was  drowned  in  the  Nile.  —  Caesar,  having  mean- 
while become  dictator  of  Rome,  appointed  — 
47.    Ptolemy  XV.,  the  brother  of  Cleopatra,  a  boy  of  eleven,  co- 
regent. 
45.    Ptolemy  XV.  was  assassinated  at  the  instigatiori  of  Cleopatra, 
and  — 
Ptolemy  XVI.  Caesar  (also  called  Caesarion),  her  son  by  Cae- 
sar, appointed  co-regent. 
44.    Csesar  was  murdered. 

41.    Antony,  having  summoned  Cleopatra  to  Tarsus  to  answer  for 

the  conduct  of  her  general  Allienus,   who  contrary  to  her 

wishes  had  aided  the  army  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  Philippi, 

was  captivated  by  her  beauty  and  talent.     After  laving 

31        spent  years  of  debauchery  with  the  Egyptian  queen,  he 
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was  at  length  declared  by  the  Roman  Senate  to  be  an  en- 
emy of  his  country.  Octavianus  marched  against  him,  de- 
feated him  at  Actium,  and  captured  Alexandria.  Antony 
committed  suicide,  and  Cleopatra  also  is  said  to  have 
caused  her  own  death  by  the  bite  of  an  asp. 
Egypt  now  became  a  Roman  province  subject  only  to  the 
emperor  and  was  governed  by  viceroys  or  prefects  nom- 
inated by  the  emperor, 

2.  The  Roman  Period. 

■•'"•'  The  Roman  emperors  followed  the  example  of  the  Ptolemies 
in  representing  themselves  to  the  Egyptian  people  as  successors 
of  the  old  Pharaohs  and  in  maintaining  the  appearance  of  a 
national  Egyptian  state.  —  Christianity  was  early  introduced 
into  Egypt,  where  it  spread  rapidly. 

Cornelius  Qallus,  the  first  prefect,  repressed  an  insurrection 
in  Upper  Egypt  and  fought  against  the  Ethiopians.  Hav- 
ing afterwards  fallen  into  disgrace  with  the  emperor,  he 
committed  suicide.  —  The  reformed  calendar  was  finally 
introduced  by  Augustus. 

Caesar  Octavianus,  under  the  title  of  Augustus,  became 
sole  ruler  of  the  vast  Roman  empire  (p.  8). 

The  Ethiopians,  under  their  queen  Candace,  invaded  Egypt. 

Strabo  travelled  in  Egypt. 

Tiberius  erected  the  Sebasteum  at  Alexandria. 

Germanicus  visited  Egypt. 

Caligula.  In  Alexandria  civic  disturbances  took  place  be- 
tween the  Hellenes  and  the  Jews. 

Claudius.  The  building  of  the  Pronaos  at  Esneh  (p.  304 ) 
was  begun. 

Nero.  Egypt  acquired  a  new  source  of  wealth  as  a  com- 
mercial station  between  India,  Arabia,  and  Rome. 

Annianus,  first  Bishop  of  Alexandria. 

Oalba.    Otho.    Vitellius. 

Vespasian  (p.  10)  was  first  proclaimed  emperor  at  Alexan- 
dria. From  this  city  Titus  started  on  his  expedition  against 
Palestine,  which  terminated  with  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem in  the  year  70.  The  temple  of  Onias  (p.  cv)  was 
closed. 

Domitian  encouraged  the  worship  of  Isis  and  Serapis  at 
Rome. 

Trajan  (pp.  10,  164).  The  canal  connecting  the  Nile  with 
the  Red  Sea  was  re-opened  (Amnis  Trajanus). 

Hadrian  (p.  10)  visited  Egypt  (twice  according  to  some 
accounts).  Antinous  was  drowned  in  the  Nile,  and  was 
commemorated  by  the  founding  of  the  town  of  Anli- 
noupolis  (p.  191). 

Antoninus  Pius. 
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Marcus  Aurelius. 

Rebellion  of  the  Bucoliam ,  or  cowherds  of  Semitic  origin 
who  had  long  been  settled  among  the  marshes  of  the  N.  W. 
Delta,  quelled  by  Avidius  Cassius. 

Avidius  Cassius  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  Egyptian 
legions,  but  was  assassinated  in  Syria. 

Marcus  Aurelius  visited  Alexandria  (p.  10). 

Demetrius,  first  Patriarch  of  Alexandria. 

Commodus. 

Septimius  Severus  (p.  10). 

Edict  prohibiting  Roman  subjects  from  embracing  Chris- 
tianity. The  Delta  at  this  period  was  thickly  studded 
with  Christian  communities.  Schools  of  Catechists  flourish- 
ed at  Alexandria  (Pantsenus,  Clement,  Origen). 

Caracalla  (p.  10)  visited  Egypt.    Massacre  at  Alexandria. 

The  Constitutio  Antonina  admitted  provincials  to  the  Roman 
citizenship. 

Caracalla  was  assassinated  by  the  prefect  of  his  guards  — 

Macrinus ,  who  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  Egyptians. 
After  his  death  a  series  of  contests  for  the  possession  of 
the  throne  took  place  at  Alexandria. 

Decius  (p.  10).  Persecution  of  the  Christians  under  Decius. 
Beginning  of  the  anchorite  and  monastic  system  (comp. 
p.  129).  The  latest  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  (in  the  temple 
at  Esneh)  date  from  this  reign. 

Valerianus.  Persecution  of  the  Christians  (p.  10). 

Gallienus  accorded  religious  toleration  to  the  Christians. 
Plague  in  Egypt. 

Rebellion  of  Macrianus ,  who  was  recognised  as  emperor  by 
the  Egyptians.  He  marched  into  Illyria  against  Domi- 
tian,  the  general  of  Gallienus. 

/Emilianus  (Alexander)  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army 
at  Alexandria  and  recognised  by  the  people,  but  was  de- 
feated and  put  to  death  by  the  Roman  legions. 

Egypt  invaded  by  an  army  of  Queen  Zenobia  of  Palmyra. 

Claudius  II. 

Aurelian. 

Renewed  invasion  of  the  Palmyrenes.  Zenobia  recognized 
as  Queen  of  Egypt. 

Zenobia  dethroned.  Insurrection  of  Firmus,  a  Syrian.  In- 
vasions of  the  Blemmyes.    Firmus  defeated. 

Probus  obtained  the  purple  at  Alexandria. 

His  successful  campaign  against  the  Blemmyes. 

Diocletian. 

Rebellion  in  Upper  Egypt. 

Insurrection  of  the  Alexandrians 

Diocletian  took  Alexandria. 
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Diocletian  marched  to  Upper  Egypt. 

Persecution  of  the  Christians. 

Maximinus.    Beginning  of  the  Arian  controversies. 

Constantine  the  Great,  first  Christian  emperor.  The  govern- 
ment of  Egypt  was  reorganized;  the  country  was  made 
into  a  diocese  and  subdivided  into  six  provinces,  viz. 
Egypt,  Augustamnica,  Heptanomis  (afterwards  called  Ar- 
cadia), Theba'is,  Upper  Egypt,  and  Lower  Egypt. 

Council  of  Nice.  The  doctrine  of  the  presbyter  Arius  of  Alex- 
andria that  Christ  was  begotten  by  God  before  all  time,  and 
was  godlike,  but  not  very  God,  was  condemned ;  while  the 
teaching  of  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  to  the  effect  that 
Father  and  Son  are  homousioi,  or  of  the  same  nature,  was  sanc- 
tioned, chiefly  owing  to  the  powerful  eloquence  of  his  deacon 
Athanasius,  who  accompanied  him  to  the  Council. 

Constantine  founded  Constantinople  as  a  new  metropolis  of 
Greek  art  and  science. 

Constantius  favoured  Arianism.  Athanasius  was  deposed, 
and  Georgius,  who  was  made  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  op- 
posed the  followers  of  Athanasius  with  the  sword. 

Julian,  surnamed  the  Apostate  from  his  renunciation  of 
Christianity  (p.  10). 

Athanasius  died,  after  having  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life 
in  the  midst  of  his  flock. 

Theodosius  I.  the  Great.  He  formally  declared  Christianity 
to  be  the  religion  of  the  empire.  Persecution  of  the  Arians 
and  heathens. 

Partition  of  the  Roman  empire,  Arcadius  being  emperor  of 
the  East,  and  Honorius  of  the  West. 

3.  The  Byzantines. 

Arcadius.  Theophilus,  the  bigoted  Patriarch  of  Alexandria 
(p.  10),  carried  fire  and  sword  against  the  opponents 
of  the  doctrine  that  God  must  be  considered  to  have  a 
human  form. 

Theodosius  II. 

Theophilus  died  and  was  succeeded  by  Cyril  (p.  11). 

Death  of  Hypatia,  the  female  pagan  philosopher. 

The  view  of  the  Patriarch  Cyril,  that  Christ  and  the  Virgin 
(as  r)  SeoTo'xo?)  possess  a  double  nature,  prevailed  over  that  of 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  at  the  Third  Oecumenical  Coun- 
cil, held  at  Ephesus. 

Death  of  Cyril. 

Harcianus. 

At  the  Fourth  (Ecumenical  Council,  that  of  Chalcedon,  the 
doctrine  of  the  archimandrite  Eutyches  of  Constantinople,  to 
the  effect  that  Christ  possessed  a  double  nature  before  his  incar- 
nation, but  that  this  human  nature  was  afterwards  absorbed  by 
his  divine,  was  condemned,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Pope 
Leo  the  Great.  At  the  same  time  the  doctrine  that  Christ  pos- 
sesses two  natures,  oauyxuTioc   and  dtxpdiiTU)-,    but    at  the  same 
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time  aotaip^Tu);  and  A;(u>pi<jTCDs,  *  '•  unmixed  and  unchangeable, 
but  also  indistinguishable  and  inseparable,  was  formally  ac- 
cepted by  the  Church.  The  Egyptians,  to  this  day,  adhere  to 
the  monophysite  doctrine  of  Eutyches. 

Zeno. 

Anastasius. 

Famine  in  Egypt. 

Insurrection  of  the  Alexandrians  on  the  occasion  of  the  elec- 
tion of  a  patriarch. 

Justinian  (p.  11).    New  administration. 

The  emperor  appointed  a  new  orthodox  patriarch.  The  Mono- 
physites,  who  far  outnumbered  the  orthodox  party,  separated 
from  the  dominant  church  and  chose  a  patriarch  of  their  own. 
They  were  afterwards  called  Copts  (p.  xlix). 

Heraclius. 

The  Persians  under  Chosroes  invaded  Egypt  (p.  11).   Alex- 
andria was  taken.    Chosroes  ruled  with  moderation. 
The  Persians  expelled  hy  Heraclius. 


II.  The  Middle  Ages. 

Mohammedan  Period. 

'Amr  Ibn,  el-'As  (pp.  11,  31,  70),  general  of  Khalif 'Omar, 
conquered  Egypt  and  founded  Fostdt. 

rOmar  assassinated. 

rOthman.  A  number  of  Arabian  tribes  settled  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nile,  and  many  Copts  embraced  El-Islam.  Fostat 
became  the  capital  of  the  new  government. 

'Omayyades.  658-750. 
Merwan  II.,  the  last  of  this  dynasty,  fled  to  Egypt,  and  was 
put  to  death  there.  The  'Omayyades  were  then  exterm- 
inated, with  the  exception  of  rAbd  er-Rahman,  who  fled 
to  Spain,  and  founded  an  independent  khalifate  at  Cor- 
dova. 

'Abbasides.    750-868. 
Mamftn,   the  son  of  Harun  ar-Rashid,  visited  Egypt  and 
promoted  scientific  pursuits  of  all  kinds. 

Tulunides.  868-905. 

Ahmed  ibn  Tulun,  governor  of  Egypt,  declared  himself  an 
independent  sultan,  and  extended  the  boundaries  of 
Egypt  beyond  Syria  and  as  far  as  Mesopotamia.  Numerous 
buildings  were  erected  during  his  reign  (pp.  31, 53,  et  seq.). 

Khumaruyeh  (p.  31),  son  of  Tulun. 

The  Tulunides  were  exterminated  by  the  'Abbaside  khalif 
Muktafi. 
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The  Shi'ite  Fdlimites,  who  had  gained  possession  of  the 
supreme  power  at  Tunis,  commanded  by  'Obedallah,  at- 
tacked Egypt,  but  were  defeated. 

Mohammed  el-IkhsMd,  a  Turk  and  governor  of  Egypt,  took 
possession  of  the  throne. 

KdfUr,  a  black  slave,  usurped  the  throne,  and  recognised 
the  suzerainty  of  the  'Abbasides. 

Oohar  conquered  Fostat  for  his  master,  the  Fatimite  Mu'izz, 
great-grandson  of  'Obedallah.  Mu'izz  assumed  the  title  of 
khalif  and  founded  the  city  of  Masr  el-Kdhira  (Cairo) 
near  Fostat  (p.  31). 

F&timites.  969-1171. 

The  earlier  of  these  governed  the  country  admirably.  The 
population  increased  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  the 
whole  of  the  commerce  of  India,  as  well  as  that  of  the  in- 
terior of  Africa,  flowed  to  Egypt. 

El-'Azlz,  son  of  Mu'izz,  distinguished  himself  by  his  tolerance 
and  his  love  of  science  (p.  43). 

H&kim  (p.  60),  El-Hakim  ibn  'Aziz,  his  son,  was  a  fanatic. 
Subsequently,  at  the  instigation  of  Ed-Darazi,  a  cunning 
Persian  sectary,  he  declared  himself  to  be  an  incarnation  of 
'AH,  and  exacted  the  veneration  due  to  a  god.  Ed-Darazi 
became  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Druses  (see  Bae- 
deker's Palestine  and  Syria).  Hakim  disappeared,  having 
probably  been  assassinated  While  taking  one  of  his  nightly 
walks  on  the  Mokattam  hills.  The  Druses  believe  that  he 
voluntarily  withdrew  from  the  world  in  consequence  of  its 
sinfulness  and  that  he  will  one  day  re-appeaT  as  a  divine 
prophet. 

Zahir,  Hakim's  son,  succeeded  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 

Aba  Tamim  el-Mustansir,  a  weak  and  incapable  prince.  The 
country  was  ravaged  by  a  pestilence.  Bedr  el-Jemdli, 
governor  of  Damascus,  was  summoned  to  Egypt  as  chief 
vizier. 

Mustali,  son  of  Mustansir,  conquered  — 

Jerusalem  and  the  towns  on  the  Syrian  coast ,  but  was  de- 
prived of  his  conquests  by  the  army  of  the  First  Crusade. 

King  Baldwin  of  Jerusalem  attacked  Egypt  unsuccessfully. 

'Adid,  the  last  Fatimite. 

Contests  for  the  office  of  vizier  took  place  during  this  reign 
between  Shawer  and  Dargham.  The  former,  being  exiled, 
obtained  an  asylum  with  Nilreddtn,  the  ruler  of  Aleppo, 
who  assisted  him  to  regain  his  office  with  Kurd  mercen- 
ary troops,  commanded  by  the  brave  generals  Shirkuh  and 
Saldheddin  (Saladin).  Shawer,  quarrelling  with  the  Kurds, 
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invoked  the  aid  of  Amalarich  I. ,  King  of  Jerusalem  (1162- 
73),  who  came  to  Egypt  and  expelled  the  Kurds.  A  second 
army  of  Kurds,  -which  was  about  to  invade  Egypt,  was 
driven  hack  in  the  same  way,  whereupon  Amalarich  him- 
self endeavoured  to  obtain  possession  of  Egypt.  Shawer 
next  invoked  the  aid  of  his  enemy  Nureddin,  whose  Kur- 
dish troops  expelled  Amalarich.  Egypt  thus  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Kurds  Shirkuh  and  Salaheddin.  Shawer  was 
executed.  Shirkuh  became  chief  vizier,  and  on  his  death  — 
Salaheddin  [Salaheddin  Yiisufibn  Eyyub,  p.  32),  the  Saladin 
of  European  historians,  ruled  in  the  name  of  the  incap- 
able khalif.  On  the  death  of  the  latter  Salaheddin  became 
sole  ruler  of  Egypt,  and  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  — 

Eyyubides.  1171-1250. 
Salaheddin  built  the  citadel  (p.  51)  and  old  aqueduct  of 

Cairo  (p.  52).    Being  a  Sunnite,  he  abolished  the  Shi'ite 

doctrines   and  forms  of  worship.    Syria  was  conquered. 
Melik  el-fAdil,  his  brother  and  successor,  preserved  intact 

the  dominions  bequeathed  to  him;  but  the  empire  was 

dismembered  at  his  death,  and  Egypt  fell  to  the  share  of 

his  son  — 
Melik  |el-Kamil  (pp.  173,  176). 
Damietta  (Dumyat)  was  captured  by  the  army  of  the  Fifth 

Crusade,  but  was  surrendered  again  in  1221  (p.  176). 
Kamil  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Emp.  Frederick  II. ,  who 

appeared  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  Palestine,  by  which 

Jerusalem  and  the  coast  towns  were  surrendered  to  the 

emperor  for  10  years. 
While  the  sons  of  the  last  sultan  were  righting  with  each 

other  for  the  throne  of  Egypt,  the  Mameluke  — 
Melik  es-Saleh  usurped  the  throne  and  founded  the  — 

Mameluke  Dynasty,  t  1240-1517. 

The  Egyptians  take  Jerusalem,    Damascus,  Tiberias,  and 
Ascalon. 


t  The  Mamelukes  were  slaves  (as  the  word  maml&k  imports),  pur- 
chased by  the  sultans  and  trained  as  soldiers,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
their  body-guard  and  the  nucleus  of  their  army.  They  placed  Melik  es- 
Saleh  on  the  throne,  hoping  to  govern  him  without  difficulty.  But  when 
the  new  sultan  found  his  authority  sufficiently  well  established,  he  dis- 
missed them  from  his  service,  and  formed  a  new  body-guard  of  the 
Bahrite  Mamelokes  (who  were  so  called  from  the  fact  that  their  barracks 
were  situated  in  the  island  of  Roda  in  the  Nile  or  Bahr).  Ere  long,  how- 
ever, the  new  guards  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  almost  the  whole 
of  the  supreme  power. 
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Louis  IX.,  the  Saint,  of  France  undertook  the  Sixth  Crusade, 
marched  against  Egypt,  took  Damietta,  but  was  captured 
along  ■with  his  army  at  Manffira,  and  was  only  released 
on  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom  (p.  173). 

Bahbite  Mameluke  Sultans.  The  first  of  these  monarchs 
was  Mu'izz  Eibek. 

fiibars,  one  of  the  ablest  of  this  dynasty,  annihilated  the  last 
remnants  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  in  the  course  of 
four  campaigns.  He  brought  to  Cairo  the  last  representa- 
tive of  the  'Abbaside  khalifs,  and  permitted  him  nominally 
to  occupy  the  throne. 

Kalaun,  el-Mansilr  Kalaun  (p.  59),  succeeded  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  a  youthful  son  of  Bibars,  successfully  opposed  the 
Mongols,  and  entered  into  treaties  with  the  Emperor  Ru- 
dolph and  other  European  princes. 

El-Ashraf  Khalil  captures  'Akka  (Acre),  the  last  place  in 
the  Holy  Land  held  by  the  Christians. 

Nasir,  Mohammed  en-Nasir  ibn  Kalaun  (p.  32),  succeeded 
his  brother  Khalil  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  but  owing  to 
internal  dissensions  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Syria. 
With  the  aid  of  the  Syrian  emirs,  however,  he  regained 
his  throne.  Distrust,  vindictiveness,  and  [cupidity  soon 
showed  themselves  to  beprominent  characteristics  of  Nasir, 
who  treated  his  emirs  with  the  utmost  capriciousuess, 
loading  them  with  rich  gifts  or  ordering  them  to  execu- 
tion as  the  humour  seized  him.  The  emir  I&ma'il  Abulfidd, 
known  also  as  a  historian,  succeeded,  however,  in  retain- 
ing his  master's  favour  till  the  time  of  his  death.  Towards 
the  mass  of  the  population  Nasir  was  liberal  and  conde- 
scending, and  towards  the  clergy  indulgent.  In  order  to 
provide  the  enormous  sums  required  for  the  expenses  of 
his  court  and  his  love  of  building,  he  appointed  Christian 
officials  in  the  custom-house  and  finance  departments. 

Hasan,  Melik  en-Nasir  Abu l- Ma' dli Hasan  ibnKalddn  (p. 49), 
the  sixth  son  of  Nasir,  was  still  a  minor  when  he  ascended 
the  throne.  The  lawless  independence  of  the  Mamelukes 
and  emirs  was  aggravated  by  a  plague  in  1348-49  which 
exterminated  whole  families,  whose  property  was  imme- 
diately seized  by  the  government.  After  having  been  de- 
throned in  1351,  Hasan  regained  his  sceptre  three  years 
later,  but  in  1361  he  was  assassinated 
1382-1517.    CiKCASsrAN  Mameluke  Sultans  (Borgites).  The  founder  of 

this  dynasty  was  — 
1382-1399.  Barklik  (pp^  32,  59,  63),  a  Circassian  slave,  who  succeeded 
in  raising  himself  to  the  throne  by  setting  aside  Haggi,  a 
boy  of  six  years,  and  great-grandson  of  Mohammed  en- 
Nasir.  The  emirs,  exasperated  by  his  treachery  and  in- 
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trigues,  dethroned  him  in  1389  ;  but  in  1390  he  triumph- 
antly re-entered  Cairo.  He  fought  successfully  against  the 
Mongolians  under  Timur  and  the  Osmans  under  Bajazid. 

Farag  (pp.  32,  64),  his  son,  had  scarcely  ascended  the 
throne,  as  a  boy  of  thirteen  years  of  age,  before  the  Os- 
mans, and  a  little  later  the  Mongols ,  again  began  to 
threaten  the  Egyptian  dominions.  Farag  proceeded  victori- 
ously as  far  as  Damascus ;  but  owing  to  dissensions  among 
his  emirs  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Cairo.  After  the 
defeat  of  the  Turks  by  the  Mongols  under  Timur  at  the 
battle  of  Angora,  Farag  was  compelled  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations with  Timur.  The  latter  years  of  Farag's  (reign 
were  constantly  disturbed  by  the  rebellions  of  his  emirs, 
particularly  El-Mahmudi  Muaiyad.  He  was  at  length  com- 
pelled by  the  insurgents  to  capitulate  at  Damascus,  and 
was  executed  (May,  1412). 

El-Mahmudi  Muaiyad  (p.  42)  succeeded  Farag.  His  reign 
was  chiefly  occupied  with  victorious  campaigns  against  his 
unruly  Syrian  vassals,  in  which  he  was  greatly  aided  by 
the  military  talents  of  his  son  Ibrahim. 

He  exacted  heavy  contributions  from  Christians  and  Jews, 
and  he  re-enacted  and  rigorously  enforced  the  sumptuary  laws 
of  'Omar,  Mutawakkil,  Hakim,  and  Mohammed  en-Nasir.  Not 
only  were  the  colours  to  be  worn  by  the  Christians  and  Jews 
prescribed  (the  costume  of  the  former  being  dark  blue,  with 
black  turbans,  and  a  wooden  cross  weighing  51bs.  hung  round 
their  necks ;  that  of  the  latter,  yellow ,  with  black  turbans, 
and  a  black  ball  hung  from  their  necks) ;  but  the  fashion  of 
their  dress  and  length  of  their  turbans,  and  even  the  costume 
of  their  women,  were  so  regulated  as  entirely  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  followers  of  the  prophet. 

Bursbey  (Bertibai;  p.  64),  who  had  for  a  time  been  the 
vicegerent  of  a  young  son  of  Tartar,  ascended  the  throne 
on  April  1st  1422.  He  waged  successful  campaigns 
against  Cyprus  and  the  Mongols. 

Kfi.it  Bey  (pp.  55,  64)  was  one  of  the  last  independent 
Mameluke  sultans  of  Egypt.  Both  as  a  general  and  a  diplo- 
matist he  successfully  maintained  his  position  against 
the  Turks  (Sultans  Mohammed  and  Bajazid),  and  even 
inflicted  serious  losses  on  them  ;  but  the  refractory  Mame- 
lukes obstructed  his  undertakings  and  in  1496  compelled 
him  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son  Mohammed,  a  boy  of 
fourteen. 

El-Ghuri,  Kamuweh  el-Oh{tri  (p.  43),  once  a  slave  of  Kai't 
Bey,  was  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age  when  he  ascended 
the  throne,  but  he  still  possessed  sufficient  vigour  to  keep 
the  unruly  emirs  in  check.  Already  seriously  injured  by 
the  discovery  of  the  Cape  route  to  India  by  the  Portuguese, 
the  trade  of  Egypt  was  terribly  depressed  by  high  taxes 
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and  by  the  accompanying  debasement  of  the  coinage.  At 
the  instigation  of  the  Venetians  Kansuweh  el-Ghuri 
equipped  a  fleet  for  service,  against  the  Portuguese  in  In- 
dia, and  with  it  in  1508  he  gained  a  naval  victory  over 
Lorenzo ,  son  of  the  viceroy  Francisco  d' Almeida,  near 
Shawl  in  Beluchistan ;  but  the  following  year  his  fleet  was 
compelled  to  retreat  to  Arabia.  El-Ghuri  fell,  while  fight- 
ing against  the  army  of  the  Osman  sultan  Selim  I.  on  the 
plain  of  Dabik  (to  the  N.  of  Aleppo). 
TAmdn  Bey  (p.  42)  was  dethroned  by  the  Osman  Saltan 
Selim  I.  of  Constantinople  (pp.  33, 100).  Cairo  was  taken 
by  storm.  Egypt  thenceforth  became  a  Turkish  Pashalic. 
Selim  compelled  Mutawakkil,  the  last  scion  of  the  family 
of  the  'Abbaside  khalifs,  who  had  resided  at  Cairo  in  ob- 
scurity since  the  time  of  Bibars,  to  convey  to  him  his 
nominal  supremacy,  and  thus  claimed  a  legal  title  to  the 
office  of  Khaltf,  the  spiritual  and  temporal  sovereign  of 
all  the  professors  of  El-Islam,  t 

III.  Modern  History. 

Turkish  Domination  after  1517. 

The  authority  of  the  Osman  sultans  soon  declined,  and  with 
it  that  of  their  governors.  The  Egyptian  pashas  were  now 
obliged,  before  passing  any  new  measure,  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  24  Mameluke  Beys  (or  princes)  who  gover- 
ned the  different  provinces.  These  beys  collected  the 
taxes,  commanded  the  militia,  and  merely  paid  tribute  to 
the  pasha. 

'Ali  Bey ,  originally  a  slave,  raised  himself  to  the  dignity 
of  an  independent  sultan  of  Egypt.  He  conquered  Syria, 
but  died  on  the  point  of  returning  to  Egypt,  where  his 
son-in-law  Abu  Dabad  had  seized  the  throne.  After  Da- 
bad's  death  the  beys  — 

Murdd  and  Ibrahim  shared  the  supremacy,  and  rendered 
themselves  almost  independent  of  Turkey. 

The  French  Occupation. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  (pp.  19,  33,  165)  arrived  at  Alexan- 
dria, hoping  to  destroy  the  British  trade  in  the  Mediter- 


t  The  Turkish  Khalifs,  however,  have  never  been  recognised  by  the 
Shi'ites,  as  not  being  descended  from  'Ali.  Most  of  the  Sunnites  also, 
especially  among  the  learned  Arabs,  regard  them  merely  as  temporal  mon- 
archs.  Relying  on  an  ancient  tradition,  they  maintain  that  none  but  de- 
scendants of  the  Koreishites ,  the  family  to  which  Mohammed  belonged, 
can  attain  the  office  of  Imam,  or  spiritual  superior.  They  accordingly  re- 
gard the  great  Sherif  of  Mecca  as  their  true  Imam. 
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ranean,  and,  by  occupying  Egypt,  to  neutralise  the  power 

of  England  in  India. 
Storming  of  Alexandria. 
The  Mameluke  Bey  Miirad  defeated. 
Battle  of  the  Pyramids  (p.  73). 
Destruction  of  the  French  fleet  at  Abukir  by  the  British 

fleet  commanded  by  Nelson  (p.  19). 
Insurrection  at  Cairo  quelled. 
Central  and  Upper  Egypt  conquered. 
Defeat  of  the  Turks  at  Abukir. 
Napoleon   returned    from    Alexandria   to   France,    leaving 

General  Kle"ber  in  Egypt. 
Kle"ber  defeated  the  Turks  at  Matariyeh  (p.  100). 
KleT>er  was  assassinated  at  Cairo  (p.  33). 
The  French  were  compelled  by  a  British  army  to  capitulate 

in  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  and  to  evacuate  Egypt. 

Mohammed  rAli  and  his  Successors. 

In  the  year  1803  the  French  consul  Matthieu  de  Lesseps  was 
commissioned  by  his  government  to  seek  for  some  suitable 
man  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  British  and  the 
Mamelukes  in  Egypt,  and  he  accordingly  recommended 
for  the  purpose  Mohammed  'Ali,  who  was  born  at  Kavala 
in  Roumelia  in  1769,  and  who  was  at  that  period  colonel 
(bimbashi)  of  an  Albanian  corps  of  1000  men  in  Egypt. 

Mohammed  'Ali,  having  succeeded  in  removing  most  of  his 
enemies,  was  appointed  Pasha  of  Egypt.  In  1807  he  frus- 
trated an  attempt  of  the  British  to  take  possession  of  Egypt, 
and  on  1st  March,  1811,  caused  the  Mameluke  beys,  who 
prevented  the  progress  of  the  country,  to  be  treacherously 
assassinated,  together  with  their  followers  (480  in  num- 
ber). His  son,  Tusun  Pasha ,  waged  a  successful  war 
against  the  Wahhabites  in  Arabia ,  and  deprived  them  of 
Mecca  and  Medina.  Mohammed  improved  the  agriculture 
of  Egypt  by  introducing  the  cotton-plant,  and  by  restoring 
the  canals  and  embankments,  appointed  Frenchmen  and 
other  Europeans  to  various  public  offices,  and  sent  young 
Egyptians  to  Paris  to  be  educated.  During  the  Greek  war 
of  independence  he  sent  24,000  men  to  the  aid  of  the  sultan, 
as  a  reward  for  which  he  was  presented  with  the  island  of 
Candia  at  the  close  of  the  war.  In  1831,  aiming  at  com- 
plete independence,  he  made  war  against  the  Porte.  His 
adopted  son  Ibrahim  invaded  Syria,  and  captured  'Akka 
(27th  May,  1832),  Damascus  (8th  July),  and  Haleb  (21st 
Dec),  destroyed  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Konyeh  (Iconium), 
and    threatened    Constantinople    itself.     His   victorious 
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career,  however,  was  terminated  by  the  intervention  of 
Russia  and  France.  Syria  was  secured  to  Mohammed  by 
the  peace  of  Kutdhyeh,  but  he  was  obliged  to  recognise  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Porte.  At  the  instigation  of  the  British, 
Suljan  Mahmud  renewed  hostilities  with  Egypt,  t but  he 
was  decisively  defeated  by  Ibrahim  at  Nisibi  on  24th  June, 
1839.  In  consequence  of  the  armed  intervention  of  Eng- 
land and  Austria,  however,  Ibrahim  was  compelled  to 
quit  Syria  entirely,  and  Mohammed  was  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  Porte  a  second  time.  By  the  so-called  firman  of  in- 
vestiture in  1841  Sultan  Abdu'l-Medjid  secured  the  hered- 
itary sovereignty  of  Egypt  to  the  family  of  Mohammed 
'Ali,  the  pasha  renouncing  his  provinces  of  Syria,  Candia, 
and  the  Hijaz,  and  binding  himself  to  pay  an  annual  tri- 
bute of  60,000  purses  (about  306,000i.)  to  the  Porte  and 
to  reduce  his  army  to  18,000  men.  During  the  last  years 
of  his  life  Mohammed  fell  into  a  state  of  imbecility.  He 
died  on  2nd  Aug.,  1849,  in  his  palace  at  Shubra. 

Ibrahim,  Mohammed  'Ali's  adopted  son,  had  already  taken 
the  reins  of  government,  in  consequence  of  Mohammed's 
incapacity,  in  Jan.,  1848,  but  he  died  in  November  of 
the  same  year,  and  before  his  adoptive  father. 

Abbas  I.,  a  son  of  Tusun,  had  all  the  dislike  of  a  true  son 
of  the  desert  for  European  innovations.  He,  however, 
maintained  the  strictest  discipline  among  his  officials,  and 
the  public  security  in  Egypt  was  never  greater  than  dur- 
ing his  reign.   His  death  is  attributed  to  assassination. 

Said,  his  successor,  was  Mohammed  rAH's  fourth  soh.  He 
equalised  the  incidence  of  taxation,  abolished  monopolies, 
improved  the  canals,  completed  the  railways  from  Cairo 
to  Alexandria  and  to  Suez,  and,  above  all,  zealously  sup- 
ported the  scheme  of  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  for  con- 
structing a  canal  through  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  which  was 
opened  in  1869  under  his  successor.  During  the  Crimean 
war  he  was  obliged  to  send  an  auxiliary  army  arid  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  to  the  aid  of  the  Porte.  He  died 
on  18th  Jan.,  1863,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  — 

Ismail,  the  second  son  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  who  was  born  on 
3lst  Dec,  1830.  He  had  received  the  greater  part  of  his 
education  in  France  and  had  there  acquired  the  strong  pre- 
ference for  European  institutions  which  characterised  him 
throughout  his  reign.  Most  of  his  innovations,  however, 
such  as  the  foundation  of  manufactories  and  the  construc- 
tion of  canals ,  railways,  bridges ,  and  telegraphs,  were 
planned  mainly  in  his  own  interest,  though  of  course  the 
country  shared  in  the  advantage,  while  even  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  schools ,  the  reorganisation  of  the  system 
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of  justice  (p.  xxxiv),  and  the  like,  he  acted  rather  with  an 
eye  to  produce  an  impression  in  Europe  than  from  real 
concern  for  the  needs  of  his  subjects.  As  time  went  on  he 
succeeded  in  appropriating  for  his  own  use  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  cultivable  land  of  Egypt.  In  1866,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  large  sum  of  money,  he  obtained  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Porte  to  a  new  order  of  succession  based  on  the 
law  of  primogeniture,  and  in  1867  he  was  Taised  to  the 
rank  of  Khedive,  or  viceroy,  having  previously  borne  the 
title  of  wdli,  or  governor  of  a  province  only.  In  1873  the 
Khedive  obtained  a  new  firman  confirming  and  extending 
his  privileges  (independence  of  administration  and  judi- 
ciaries; right  of  concluding  treaties  with  foreign  countries; 
right  of  coining  money ;  right  of  borrowing  money;  per- 
mission to  increase  his  army  and  navy).  The  annual  tribute 
payable  to  the  Porte  was  at  the  same  time  raised  to  133,635 
purses  (about681,538i.).  With  regard  to  the  warlike  suc- 
cesses of  the  Khedive  and  the  extension  of  his  dominions, 
see  pp.  xliii,  xliv.  —  The  burden  of  the  public  debt  had 
now  increased  to  upwards  of  100  million  pounds,  one 
loan  after  another  having  been  negotiated.  The  Powers 
brought  such  a  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Khedive  that  he 
was  compelled  to  resign  his  private  and  family  estates  to 
the  state  and  to  accept  a  ministry  under  the  presidency 
of  Nubar  Pasha,  with  the  portfolio  of  public  works  entru- 
sted to  M.  Blignieres  and  that  of  finance  to  Mr.  Rivers 
Wilson.  This  coalition,  however,  soon  proved  unworkable  ; 
and  early  in  1879  the  whole  cabinet  was  replaced  by  a  na- 
tive ministry  under  Sherif  Pasha.  The  patience  of  the 
Great  Powers  was  now  at  an  end ;  and  on  the  initiative  of 
Germany  they  demanded  from  the  Porte  the  deposition 
of  Ismail,  which  accordingly  took  place  on  June  26th. 
Isma'il  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Tewfik  (pronounced  Tevfik) 
or  Taufik,  under  whom  the  government  was  carried  on  in 
a  more  rational  spirit.  The  debts  were  regulated,  an  inter- 
national commission  of  liquidation  was  appointed ,  and 
an  extensive  scheme  of  reform  was  undertaken.  In  Sept., 
1881,  however,  a  military  revolution  broke  out  in  Cairo, 
which  had  for  its  objects  the  dismissal  of  the  ministry,  the 
grant  of  a  constitution,  and  above  all  the  emancipation  of 
Egypt  from  European  influences.  The  Khedive  was  besieged 
in  his  palace  and  had  to  yield ;  he  appointed  Sherif  presi- 
dent of  a  new  ministry  and  arranged  for  an  election  of 
Notables,  or  representatives.  As  the  latter  espoused  the 
'national'  cause,  Sherif  resigned  in  Feb.,  1882,  and  Mah- 
mud  Pasha  formed  a  new  ministry,  the  soul  of  which  was 
Arabi  Bey,  the  energetic  minister  of  war.    This  cabinet  at 
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once  proceeded,  without  receiving  the  consent  of  the  Khe- 
dive, to  pass  several  measures  intended  to  diminish  the 
European  influence  in  the  political  and  financial  admin- 
istration of  the  country.     The  Khedive,   to  whom  both 
France  and  England  had  promised  protection,  declared  that 
he  would  offer  a  determined  resistance  to  the  measures  of 
the  cabinet.    At  the  end  of  May  the  British  and  French 
fleets  made  their  appearance  before  Alexandria.    In  the 
middle  of  June  serious  disturbances  broke  out  in   that 
town,  in  the  course  of  which  many  Europeans  were  killed, 
while  the  others  found  refuge  on  board  the  ships.    On 
July  11th  and  12th  Alexandria  was  bombarded  by  the 
British  fleet,  and  on  Sept.  13th  the  fortified  camp  of  Arabi 
at  Tell  el-Kebir  was  stormed  by  a  British  force  under  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley.    Arabi,  and  his  associates  were  captured 
and  sent  as  exiles  to  Ceylon.     Since  these  events  British 
influence  has  been  paramount  in  Egypt.    In  the  autumn 
of  1883  a  widespread  rebellion  broke  out  among  the  Nu- 
bian tribes  of  the  Sudan  under  the  leadership  of  Moham- 
med Ahmed,  the  so-called  'Mahdi'  (p.  lxxxix),  which  prov- 
ed fatal  to  the  Egyptian  supremacy  in  the  Sudan.    An 
Egyptian  army  of  10,000  men  under  an  Englishman  named 
Hicks  Pasha  was  annihilated  in  Nov.,  1883,  by  the  Mahdi's 
forces,  and  a  second  expedition  of  3500  regular  troops  of 
the  Egyptian  army,  led  by  Baker  Pasha,  was  also  completely 
defeated  at  Tokar  in  February,  1884.    On  the  18th  of  the 
same  month  General  Gordon,   who   had  been  Governor 
General  of  the  Sudan  in  1877-79,   after  a  perilous  ride 
across  Wie  desert ,  entered  Khartum,  which  he  had  unter- 
taken  to  save  from  the  Mahdi;  while  on  Mar.  1st  and  Mar. 
13th  the  rebel  tribes  under  the  Mahdi's  lieutenant  Osman 
Digna   were  defeated  at  El-Teb  and    Tamanieb  by   the 
British  troops  under  Graham.  The  Mahdi  himself,  howev- 
er, still  maintained  his  position  near  Khartum,  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  a  second  British  expedition  (of  7000 
men)  was  sent  out  under  Wolseley  to  rescue  Gordon. 
Wolseley  selected  the  tedious  and  laborious  Nile  route  for 
this  expedition  in  preference  to  the  shorter  but  more  dan- 
gerous desert  route  from  Suakin  to  Berber.   An  advanced 
brigade  under  General  Stewart  was,  however,  sent  on  from 
Korti  at  the  beginning   of  1885,  which  accomplished  its 
march  across  the  Bayuda  Desert  (see  Map,  p.  xliii)  with 
complete  success,  gaining  severely  contested  victories  over 
large  bodies  of  the  Mahdi's  followers  at  Ab&  Klea  (Jan. 
17th)  and  at  a  point  near  Metemmeh  (Jan.  19th).    Stewart, 
however,  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  latter  engagement. 
The  British  reached  the  Nile  at  Gubat,  just  above  Metem- 
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nieh ,  on  the  evening  of  Jan.  19th,  and  on  Jan.  24th  a 
small  body  of  men  under  Sir  Chas.  Wilson  set  out  forKhar- 
tum  in  two  steamboats  which  Gordon  had  sent  to  meet 
them.  Sir  Charles  reached  Khartum  on  the  28th,  but 
found  that  it  had  already  fallen  on  the  26th,  apparently 
through  treachery,  and  that  Gordon  had  perished. 

All  thoughts  of  reconquering  the  Egyptian  Sudan  from  the 
Mahdists  were  abandoned,  and  Wadi  Haifa  remained  the 
S.  limit  of  the  Khedive's  dominions  (p.  xliii).  Though 
Suakin  became  the  basis  of  more  or  less  desultory  opera- 
tions against  Osman  Digna,  the  British  devoted  their  chief 
attention  to  developing  and  improving  the  administration 
of  Egypt  proper.  Negotiations  on  the  part  of  the  Porte, 
instigated  by  France  and  Russia,  to  bring  the  British  oc- 
cupation of  Egypt  to  a  close,  have  hitherto  proved  fruitless. 
A  loan  of  9,000,'OOOJ.  Was  raised  by  the  British  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  the  Egyptian  finances.  In  1887  a 
convention  with  France  established  the  unconditidnal  neu- 
trality of  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  Khedive  Tewflk  died  on  January  7th,  1892,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Abb&s  II.  Hilmi(b.  July  14th, 
1874),  whose  accession  was  confirmed  by  a  firman  df  the 
Porte,  dated  March  26th,  1892.  His  independence  of  action 
is  controlled  by  the  British  plenipotentiary,  Lord  Cromer 
(p.  24).  In  the  spring  of  1896  a  British-Egyptian  military 
force  commenced  operations  against  the  Mahdists  to  the 
S.  of  Wadi  Haifa,  and  by  October,  1897,  had  recovered 
possession  of  the  Nile  valley  as  far  S.  as  Berber. 
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V.  Hieroglyphics. 

By  Professor  0.  Stefadorff  of  Leipsic. 

Repeated  attemptswere  made  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries 
to  decipher  the  peculiar  picture-writing  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
the  learned  Jesuit  father  Athanasius  Kircher  (1601-80)  being 
among  the  earliest  to  take  up  the  subject.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  that  the  key  was  found. 
Dr.  Thomas  Young,  an  English  scholar,  and  Francois  Champollion, 
a  Frenchman,  succeeded  about  the  same  date  (viz.  in  1819  and  in 
1822)  in  discovering  the  long-sought  alphabet  from  a  careful  com- 
parison of  royal  cartouches.  Champollion  afterwards  followed  up 
his  initial  discovery  with  such  success  that  he  may  fairly  rank  as 
the  real  interpreter  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 

The  first  clue  was  afforded  by  the  famous  'Rosetta  Stone1  (now  in  the 
British  Museum),  discovered  in  1799  in  the  Fort  St.  Julien  at  RoSetta. 
This  tablet  of  basalt  bears  three  inscriptions :  one  in  the  ancient  Egyptian 
language,  written  in  hieroglyphics,  one  in  the  popular  language  of  a 
later  period  inscribed  in  demotic  characters,  and  a  third  in  Greek ;  but 
the  two  last  are  merely  translations  of  the  first.  The  subject  of  the  triple 
inscription  is  a  decree  of  the  Egyptian  priests  issued  in  196  B.C.  in  honour 
of  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes.  The  first  step  towards  deciphering  the  hiero- 
glyphics was  made  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  frequently  occurring 
groups  of  signs  each  enclosed  in  an  oval  (so-called  cartouche)  were  the 
names  of  kings  and  that  the  name  of  Ptolemy  must  be  found  among  them. 

Champollion  and  his  successors  established  the  phonetic  signi- 
fication of  a  large  number  of  hieroglyphic  symbols,  and  it  then  be- 
came possible,  from  a  knowledge  of  Coptic,  the  latest  form  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian  language,  not  only  to  read  but  also  to  interpret 
the  inscriptions.  H.  Brugsch,  who  led  the  way  to  the  complete 
interpretation  of  demotic  texts,  Was  also  the  first  to  point  out  that 
in  hieroglyphic  writing,  as  in  the  Semitic  systems  of  writing,  only 
the  consonants  were  inscribed,  while  the  vowels  were  omitted  as 
not  essential. 

The  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  form  a  system  of  picture-writing, 
in  which  concrete  objects  were  originally  expressed  by  pictures  re- 
presenting them ;  e.g. 

'Face'  hr  i@>  'Eye'  yrt  <3>- 

'Moon'  'tfh  >=*s  'Sun'  r'  © 

'Desert'  st  &~1  'Plough'  fco'  "\tf 

Abstract  ideas  and  verbs  were  represented  on  the  same  principle 
by  the  use  of  pictures  of  objects  suggesting  in  some  sort  the  idea 
to  be  expressed.    Thus  the  idea  'to  rule'  W  was  expressed  by  the 

picture  of  a  sceptre  [,  'south'  rs  by  a  lily*!*,  the  botanical  emblem 

of  Upper  Egypt,  'to  find'  gmy  by  an  ibis  feeding  <*^7^ ,   etc. 

A  great  advance  was  made  when  words,  for  which  there  was 
no  special  symbol,  began  to  be  expressed  by  the  pictures  of  other 
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and  different  objects,  the  phonetic  significance  of  which,  however, 
happened  to  be  the  same.  Thus,  e.g.,  pr  'to  go  out'  was  expressed 
by  the  picture  of  a  house,  because  a  'house'  also  was  called  pr  ; 

8'  'son'  by  a  'goose'  Ng^8';  'P  lflrst'  °y  tne  symbol  jj  tp  'dagger'. 

Many  of  these  symbols  gradually  came  to  be  used  for  so  many 
different  words  that  their  original  word-signification  was  lost,  and 
they  thenceforth  were  used  as  purely  syllabic  symbols.   Thus,  the 

symbol  /J&P'  originally  'to  fly' was  afterwards  used  for  the  syllable  p 

in  any  signification;  wr,  originally  'dove'  and  afterwards  also  w 
'gTeat',  was  used  for  any  syllable  wr.  In  this  way  word-symbols 
that  had  a  single  sound  came  to  be  used  as  letters ;  e.g.  <3>  r 
'mouth'  was  used  for  r;  iHHIiil  *,  'lake'  for  s;  |  %-t  'serpent' 
(t  is  the  feminine  termination)  for  z ;  etc. 

These  syllabic  and  literal  symbols  were  probably  used  at  first 
for  grammatical  purposes  only  (as  suffixes),  but  afterwards,  owing 
to  frequent  ambiguities  in  the  significance  of  the  verbal  sym- 
bols, they  were  used  to  indicate  the  pronunciation  in  each  par- 
ticular case  and  thus  to  render  the  reading  easier.  Thus  to  the 
symbol  "^j==*  w  'great'  a  <^>  r  was  frequently  added,  written  thus 

£Sr=*  wr,  in  order  to  indicate  the  pronunciation ;  or  •¥"  'nkh  'to  live' 

was  followed  by  the  two  explanatory  consonants  /wvw  n  and  ©  kh, 

thus  ■¥■  .-.   rnkh;  or  "v. S  rib  'lord'  was  preceded  by  /www  n,  thus 

^""^  nb.  Frequently  all  the  consonants  in  a  word  were  written 
instead  of  merely  the  verbal  symbol,  thus  [j  ®  Oj)  skht  'field'  in- 
stead of   y.^  skht. 

In  addition  to  these  there  was  another  class  of  hieroglyphics, 
known  as  Determinatives,  which  were  placed  after  the  word  in 
order  to  give  some  hint  as  to  its  meaning.   Thus,  e.g.,  swr  'to  drink' 

is  written     I  -^^  QA,  vrith  the  determinative  ^]\   (a  man  with 

his  finger  in  his  mouth)  in  order  to  indicate  that  the  idea  expressed 
by  swr  has  something  to  do  with  the  mouth.  These  determinatives, 
which  greatly  facilitate  the  reading  of  inscriptions,  were  freely  used 
especially  in  later  hieroglyphic  periods. 

The  hieroglyphic  system,  as  we  find  it  in  the  earlier  Egyptian 
inscriptions,  is  already  complete ;  its  development,  briefly  sketched 
above,  had  already  come  to  a  close.  The  following  different  classes 
of  hieroglyphic  symbols  were  used  simultaneously. 
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1.    Phonetic  Symbols. 

a.  Literal  Symbols  or  Letters,  of  which  there  were  24  in  the  earliest 

Egyptian  alphabet. 

i     sg\     "  (corresponds  to  the  Ar-  <n    O    *   (an   emphasized   h -sound, 

W^        abic       ^  P"  cxc")-  '   X.   iike  tlle  Arabic  Hd,  p.  cxoiij. 

f\    y  (in  many  cases  in  later  in-  13-  ©  kh  (eft,  as  in  the  Scottish  'loch'). 

2.  M   scriptions    this    letter  disap-  14_  ^^  h  (wk   reSembling  the  pre- 

1   pears  and  is  represented  by  a  ceding) 

simple  breathing  like  ').  ^5   _ 


1. 


'    (a    peculiar    guttural 

sound,  corresponding  to     16.   |  |  s  or  s. 

the  Arabic  'En,  p.  exeii). 


f1 


J 


6.  Dp- 


w  (as  in  'well')  «.  17-  E=3S=I  /  (*ch). 

18.  <d    2    (a    sharp    k- sound,     pro- 

nounced at  the  back   of  the 

throat,   corresponding  to  the 

Arabic  Kdf). 

19.  ' -X>  k. 


20.  Q  „. 

21.  Ci  l. 

8.   ^\     m.  22.  s=i  Ok. 


23.  <— *=~a  (  (a  clear,  sharp  t-sound, 
.Dii 


24.         ^)    f  (an  emphasized  z). 


9.  /www  ».  like  the  Arabic  Td), 

10.  <Z>  r. 
U.  ra  A- 

Several  other  alphabetic  signs  were  afterwards  added;  e.g 


»,    \f  n,  etc. 


b.  Syllabic  Symbols,  of  which  some  of  the  most  important  should 

be  noted. + 


1= 


2.  Q  kh'.  10.  =^=  <\ 

u 

(f 


3-  U  *\  11.  r^i 

4.   v. '  nb. 


ms. 


7. 


12.  Ste  6\ 

13.  U  *». 

14.  _J>, 


8.  1   M.  15'  ^  ?•»• 

T  16.  _^&  «. 

Many  of  these  continued  to  be  used  also  as  word-symbols;  e.g.  U\*nt,  'to  bear'. 

+  The  selection  of  syllabic  and  verbal  symbols  here  given  has  been 
made  exclusively  with  a  view  to  assist  the  traveller  in  deciphering  the 
names  of  the  kings  in  the  list  given   in  Section  VI  of  this  Introduction. 
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2.   Wokd  Symbols. 
a.  In  their  original  signification. 

1    (?)  >•',  Sun,  the  sun-god  Re.  £V 

u     '         '  9.   V\    Hr,  the  god  Horus. 

2.  __§)  h't,  front;  fore-part.  J2IN> 

3.  ^=s  y'ft,  moon.  1Q      %^    ?^?)  the  god  Thout 

4.  »  5)  Jf'7,  the  goddess  Mvt  (Maat).  **  xx 

5.  TO  -Sf,  the  god  Set.  12.    j    hk\  to  rule ;  prince. 

13.  'O'  2^,  heart. 

6.  Kr,     the  sun-g  od  Re. 

14.  ^S^  *\  bull. 

7.  J}    Jnw»  (Vm),  the  god  Ammon.     15    S.   _/1  »Jfcft«,  to  be  strong. 

t  r>  16.    J^-^  *''«>,  to  reign. 

8.  Kfv    «'<,  the  god  Ptah. 

\<X  17.  *  sb\  star. 


"T    wsr 


b.  In  their  derived  signification. 

(originally    'sceptre'),         ,o    rlt   yn«r  (orig.  'mill')    On  (Helio- 
strong.  10'  jJl  Pol"). 

3.     A   yn,  to  bring.  15.    rj  sj  (orig.  'seat'),  Isis. 

i    O  P'1-'    (originally  'chessman'),  /J\  .,  , 

'    U  strength.  16.    ^S^  fkha  (orig.  'bird'),  spirit. 


5.  \J}_S    hb    (originally   'basket'), 

festival.  17.  «^ — tf  JW,  the  goddess  Neith. 

6.  V=^  fsi",  splendid.  _ 

-Q  18.    jf  w'A,  to  add  to. 

7.  ^s.   *'  (orig.  'goose'),  son.  X 


8.  O  s\  son.  19.  -*-  <nkh,  to  live. 

9.  £ «  stp,  to  choose.  ' 

10.  3£}  6'  (orig.  'ram'),  soul.  20-  ^  "»J  (°riS-  '3linS').  *>  grow" 

U.        o        A<p    (orig.    'sacrificial  21.   P*1*!  »»  (orig.  'chain'),  gold. 

table'),  to  be  content.  j*j    ^  ^    ,beeij^   jo  be- 

12.    1 1  mr  (orig.  'lake'),  to  love.        '   ^  come,  be,  exist. 


Ill 
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3.    DETERMINATIVES. 

E.g.    Q&  man;    JW  woman;    (\  tree;    [T~Z1  house;  ©  town; 

abstract  idea.    To  this  class  belong  also  the  sign  of  the  plural 

('  |   J  and  the  oval  ring  (       >  (the  so-called  'cartouche'),  placed 

round  the  names  of  kings. 

These  various  classes  of  symbols,  which  were  used  in  accord- 
ance with  certain  fixed  rules  of  orthography,  were  employed  in 

writing  Egyptian  words;  e.g.  '    '  ;'  il  mn,   'to  remain'  (syllabic 

symbol  i"""'i  mn,  sound  /www  n,  determinative  for  an  abstract 

idea  i  w  i) ;  ^Z.  sp,  'time,'  (-it-  s,  Q  p,  ©word-symbol).    We 

cannot,  of  course,  pronounce  these  words  that  are  written  without 
vowels ;  but  in  many  instances,  by  the  aid  of  Coptic  (p.  cxxi)  or  of 
Greek  transliterations  (especially  in  the  case  of  proper  names),  we 
learn  what  was  the  pronunciation  at  later  periods,  and  are  thus 
able  to  supply  vowels  to  the  consonantal  skeletons.  We  know,  e.g., 
that  the  Coptic  for  'to  remain'  is  mun,  and  we  therefore  read  the 
above  hieroglyphic  as  mun;  in  the  same  way  from  the  Coptic  sop 
for  'time'  we  read  the  hieroglyphic  also  as  sop.  When,  however, 
no  such  guide  is  obtainable  it  is  the  custom  of  Egyptiologists  to 

render  the  words  articulate  by  inserting  an  'e';  thus  *)C^1  &', 
'bull',  is  read  ke\ 

Hieroglyphics  are  usually  written  from  right  to  left,  sometimes 
in  perpendicular  rows,  sometimes  in  horizontal  rows ;  occasionally, 
but  (juite  exceptionally  and  usually  for  decorative  purposes,  they 
are  written  from  left  to  right.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  modern 
reproductions  of  hieroglyphics  are  written  or  printed  from  left  to 
right.  It  was  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  both  the  shapes  of  the 
hieroglyphics  and  the  orthography  of  the  words  should  vary  very 
greatly  in  the  course  of  the  thousands  of  years  (luring  which  the 
system  was  used ;  and  with  a  little  trouble  the  traveller  will  soon 
learn  to  distinguish  the  simple  and  bold  characters  of  the  Early 
Empire  from  the  ornate  symbols  of  the  18th  Dyn.  (e.g.  in  the  temple 
at  Abydos)  and  from  the  small  crowded  hieroglyphics  of  the  Ptole- 
maic period. 

When  the  picture  symbols  instead  of  being  carved  by  the  chisel 
were  written  with  a  reed-pen  upon  papyrus,  stucco,  or  wooden 
tablets,  they  generally  assumed  a  simpler  and  more  rounded  form. 
In  this  way  arose  a  system  of  Literary  Hieroglyphic,  which  we  meet 
wijh  mainly  in  carefully-executed,  religious  manuscripts. 

For  the  purposes  of  ordinary  writings  this  system  was  still 
farther  simplified  and  abbreviated  and  for  the  sake  of  speed  the 
separate  characters  were  often  united,   thus  forming  a  Writing  or 
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Cursive  Style,  which  is  usually  termed  Hieratic  Writing.    In  this 

style  the  owl  "S\    m,  which  in  literary  hieroglyphics  still  retained 


the  form  Ov    ,  degenerates  into  \  an  outline  scarcely  recognizable 

as  that  of  an  owl.  In  hieratic  writing  we  possess  [literary  works  of 
almost  every  kind  except  dramas.  —  Farther  abbreviations  and 
amalgamations  of  letters  developed  another  cursive  style  from  the 
hieratic,  viz.  the  Demotic,  which  was  the  ordinary  character  em- 
ployed in  the  Grseco-Roman  period.  The  sign  of  the  owl,  for  ex- 
ample ,  was  curtailed  to  ^ .  This  writing  was  chiefly  used  for 
contracts,  accounts,  letters,  and  similar  documents,  whence  it  was 
sometimes  termed  the  Epistolographic,  or  'letter  character',  by  the 
Greeks. 

During  the  second  century  after  Christ  Egyptian  magical  formulae 
were  frequently  written  in  Greek  characters ;  and  after  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  it  became  the  universal  custom  to  write  the 
Egyptian  translations  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  simpler  Greek  letters 
instead  of  in  the  inconvenient  hieroglyphics,  which  were  at  the 
same  time  more  difficult  to  learn.  But  as  the  Greek  alphabet  was 
not  adequate  to  represent  all  the  Egyptian  sounds  (e.g.  sh,  /fcft,  etc.) 
seven  supplementary  symbols  +  were  borrowed  from  the  demotic. 
Thus  arose  the  Coptic  Writing  of  the  Egyptian  Christians. 

The  use  of  hieroglyphics  extended  beyond  the  borders  of  Egypt, 
especially  into  Nubia,  where  they  were  employed  in  the  temples 
built  by  the  Pharaohs.  And  even  after  the  Nubian  -  Ethiopian 
kingdom  became  independent  of  Egypt  in  the  8th  cent.  B.C., 
hieroglyphics  still  continued  to  be  used  there.  At  first,  however, 
only  inscriptions  in  the  Egyptian  language  were  thus  written ;  some 
time  elapsed  before  hieroglyphics  were  adapted  to  the  native  lan- 
guage, which  was  allied  to  the  modern  Nubian  tongue.  In  the 
course  of  this  adaptation  various  formal  modifications  took  place, 
resulting  in  an  Ethiopian  Hieroglyphic  System,  which  has  not  as 
yet  been  fully  deciphered.  In  the  post-Christian  era  an  Ethiopian 
Cursive  Style,  apparently  based  on  the  demotic,  was  also  developed. 
This  also  has  not  yet  been  deciphered. 

The  following  hints  will  be  of  service  to  those  who  may  try  to 
decipher  any  of  the  kings'  names  with  the  aid  of  the  lists  given 
above,  consulting  first  the  list  of  phonetic  symbols,  then  that  of 
the  verbal  symbols.  The  Egyptian  kings  frequently  had  several 
names,  all  of  which  are  enclosed  within  the  cartouche.    The  name 

proper  is  preceded  by  various  titles;  e.g.  i^c^s'  B'  (seJ  Re'J, 'son 


+  UJ  *ft,  q  /,  S5  ih.   p  ft,  &  <?,  -2L  /,  and  the  syllabic  +  U. 
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of  the  sun' ;    5TKR  setne  beyte,  'King  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt'; 

r"    x>  neb  tiwy,  'l01^  of  both  lands'  (p.xcvi) ;  or  v» S\f\  neb  kha'w, 

'lord  of  the  diadems'.    Thutmosis  III.,  for  example,  a  king  of  the 
18th  Dyn. ,  was  named  — 


3GSD- 


The  former  is  his  official  name,  the  latter  his  ordinary  name.  O  is 
the  original  word-symbol  (No.  1)  /,  sun,  sun-god  Re ;  i'"""i  is  the 
syllabic  sign  (No.  1)  mn,  here,  however,  standing  for  the  word- 
symbol  for  'to  remain' ;  M  is  the  transferred  word-symbol  (No.  22) 

khpr,  'to  become,  to  be'.  The  first  name  therefore  is  B'-mn-khpr,  or, 
rather,  as  the  words  signifying  god  or  king  are  written  first  out  of 
reverence  merely,  mn-khpr-B',  'remains  the  being  of  Re'  (vocalized 

Men-kheper-R?').    In  the  second  cartouche,    a  )^     is  the  original 

word-symbol  (No.  10)  Thwt'i,  'the  god  Thout' ;   ^  and  \\  are  the 

letters  t  and  'i,  indicating  the  sound  of  Thwt'i;    |j|  is  the  syllabic 

symbol  (No.  5)  ms ;  and  []  the  letter  »',   added  to  show  the  sound 

of  ms.  The  whole  is  thus  Thwt'i-ms,  corresponding  to  the  Greek 
Thutmosis,  and  probably  to  be  vocalized  Thewt'i-mose. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  Egyptian  names  occurring  in 
the  Handbook  are,  wherever  practicable,  written  in  the  traditional 
Greek  form  and  not  in  the  native  Egyptian;  e.g.  Sethos  instead  of 
Sty,  Kheops  instead  of  Khwfw.  For  names  of  which  there  are  no 
known  Greek  transliterations  the  Egyptian  forms  are  given,  with 
vowels  inserted  on  the  principles  explained  above.  In  these  cases, 
however,  the  dots  under  the  letters  are  omitted,  so  that  no  dif- 
ference is  made  between  t  and  t,  k  and  k,  or  h  and  h;  w  is  some- 
times represented  by  u ;  y  by  i ;  and  in  certain  cases  y  is  altogether 
omitted.  The  apostrophes  '  and  '  are  uniformly  omitted.  In  short, 
the  general  rules  adopted  by  the  Greeks  for  the  transliteration  of 
Egyptian  words  are  followed. 
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VI.  Frequently  recurring  Names  of  Egyptian  Kings.* 

Selection  by  Prof.  Ebert. 
Khufu  Men-        Tet-ke- 

Snofru.     ,_,  ^  kew-rp 

Mena.  4  (Kheops)      KhafT-e       *£w re  ,e  ^ 

(Menes).        __              4-            (Khe-       rinus)  4.    (Tankhe-    Esse.  5.    (0nI1o9). 
1.  /"       *\      / N.     nhrpniA       • >v        res)  5. 


PI 


© 


phren)4.     f     "N 


L^  k^! 


O 

Q 


^ 


o 

jlllllllj 

U 

.uu, 


rr\ 


O 


5. 


/WW\A 

IP 


Mer-en-     -,,.„„         e    Nefer-ke-re.   Entef     Menthu- 
re.  6.       Tetl-  b-    PePy- 6-  (Pepy  II.).  6.     11.      hotep.  11.     Amenemhet  I.  12. 


o 


0   D 


L-^ 


a  I.  12. 

IP 


11 
5w? 


o» 


O 


^ 


/WWV\ 

S3 


Usertesen  I.  12.        Amenemhet  II.   12.       Usertesen  II.  12.       Usertesen  III.  12 


t  The  numbers  placed  after  the  names  are  those  of  the  different  dynasties. 
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Seqen-  Ahmose  (Amo- 

yen-re.  17.  sis).  17. 


Amenhotep  (Ame- 
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VII.  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians. 

By  Pro).  Q.  Sleindorff. 
In  spite  of  the  numerous  religious  inscriptions  and  represent- 
ations that  have  come  down  to  us  from  Egyptian  antiquity,  and 
that  meet  the  eye  of  the  traveller  in  Egypt  in  almost  every  tomb 
and  temple,  our  knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  religion  is  compara-' 
tively  slight.  "We  are  indeed  acquainted  with  the  names  and 
aspects  of  many  deities  and  we  know  in  what  temples  they  were 
worshipped,  but  of  the  true  essence  of  these  deities,  of  the  partic- 
ular significance  attributed  to  them  by  priests  and  people,  of  the 
myths  attached  to  the  personality  of  each,  we  know  very  little. 
One  thing,  however,  is  certain;  viz.  that  the  Egyptian  religion  was 
developed  in  prehistoric  times  in  separate  and  independent  com- 
munities. Each  town,  each  village,  each  hamlet  had  its  own  god, 
its  own  patron  deity,  to  whom  the  inhabitants  prayed  when  need 
or  danger  threatened,  whose  favour  they  courted  with  gifts,  arid 
whose  anger  they  sought  to  avert  with  sacrifices.  The  names  of 
these  local  deities  and  the  aspects  assigned  to  them  by  their  Various  i 
worshippers  differentiate  them  very  markedly.  The  god.  of  the  region 
of  the  cataracts,  for  example,  was  named  Khnum,  the  god  of  Thebes 
Amon  or  Ammon,  and  the  god  of  Edfu  Horus.  Frequently^  they 
possessed  no  special  name,  but  were  distinguished  only  in  terms  of 
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the  town  where  their  worship  was  celebrated,  as,  e.g.,  The  (god)  of 
Ombos,  The  (goddess)  of  Bast  (Bubastis),  etc.  The  actual  form  also 
of  the  deity  was  affected  by  the  character  of  the  town  and  Ms  wor- 
shippers. A  locality  in  which  the  manufacture  of  pottery  was  the 
chief  industry  represented  its  god  as  a  great  potter,  who  had  formed 
the  entire  world  out  of  clay  moulded  on  the  potter's  wheel ;  in  agricul- 
tural districts  the  deities  were  gods  of  harvest;  places  inhabited  by 
flsherfolk  worshipped  water-gods.  The  most  popular  practice  was  to 
connect  the  gods  with  the  great  heavenly  bodies.  Most  deities  were 
regarded  as  gods  of  the  sun,  but  some,  as  for  example  Thout,  the 
local  deity  of  Shmun,  were  moon-gods.  In  a  few  cases  unusually 
distinguished  mortals,  revered  after  death  as  saints,  gradually  came 
to  be  included  among  the  gods,  as,  e.g.,  Imhotep  of  Memphis.  Osiris 
also  was  perhaps  a  case  in  point. 

When  a  small  town  increased  in  power  and  extended  its  au- 
thority over  an  entire  district  or  province,  the  jurisdiction  of  its  god 
was  likewise  extended,  and  the  'town  god'  became  a  'provincial 
god'.  It  probably  often  happened  also  that  the  inhabitants  of  a 
certain  town  emigrated  to  new  settlements;  in  such  cases  they 
doubtless  carried  their  deities  with  them  and  erected  new  temples 
to  them  in  the  new  home.  Sometimes  the  effective  protection  and 
abundant  benefits  bestowed  on  his  worshippers  by  some  local  deity 
might  attract  the  attention  of  less  fortunate  neighbours  and  induce 
them  also  to  rear  a  temple  for  him  and  worship  him.  Thus  in  various 
ways  gods  became  known  in  towns  to  which  they  were  not  indig- 
enous and  obtained  circles  of  worshippers  side  by  side  with  the 
purely  local  deities. 

Besides  the  local  gods  there  was  also  a  considerable  number  of 
lesser  deities,  daemons,  and  spirits,  who  exercised  influence  over 
human  beings,  helping  or  harming  at  particular  junctures,  and 
who  therefore  must  be  propitiated.  Among  these  rank,  for  example, 
the  different  goddesses  of  childbirth,  who  assisted  women  and  could 
either  cut  short  or  protract  their  pangs ;  Bes,  the  god  of  the  toilet,  etc. 

The  ancient  Egyptian  represented  all  these  deities  in  his  own 
image.  He  thought  of  them  as  men  with  superhuman  power;  they 
had  human  forms  and  wore  clothing  like  human  beings.  Like  prin- 
ces, they  wore  on  their  heads  helmets  or  crowns,  and,  like  the 
primaeval  rulers,  they  had  lions'  tails  fastened  to  the  back  of  their 
aprons.  They  bore  the  sceptre  or  the  commander's  baton  as  the 
symbol  of  their  might.  The  god  frequently  had  a  wife  and  a  son, 
and  in  that  case  this  so-called  Triad  dwelt  and  was  worshipped  in 
one  temple.  Divine  families  of  this  kind  are  exemplified  in  Ptah, 
god  of  Memphis,  with  his  wife  Sekhmet  and  his  son  Nefertem,  and 
by  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Horus.  Atum,  the  local  deity  of  Heliopolis,  had  as 
many  as  eight  companions  assigned  to  him ;  and  the  worship  of  the 
nine  gods  became  so  popular  that  it  was  adopted  in  many  different 
localities,  the  place  of  Atum  being  taken  by  the  local  god  in  each. 
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Human  passions  and  -virtues  were  attributed  to  the  gods ;  and 
numerous  tales  were  told  by  the  faithful  of  the  divine  exploits  and 
adventures.  Unfortunately  most  of  these  myths  have  perished;  of 
the  few  that  have  come  down  to  us  the  best  known  is  the  story  of 
Osiris,  which  in  antiquity  also  was  one  of  the  most  widely  spread. 
Osiris  ruled  as  king  over  Egypt  and  the  country  enjoyed  the  bless- 
ings of  prosperity.  But  Set,  his  wicked  brother,  conspired  against 
him,  and  at  a  banquet  persuaded  him  to  enter  a  cunningly  wrought 
chest,  which  he  and  his  seventy-two  accomplices  then  closed  and 
threw  into  the  Nile.  The  river  carried  the  chest  down  to  the  sea, 
and  the  waves  at  length  washed  it  ashore  near  the  Phoenician  By- 
blos.  Meanwhile  Isis  roamed  in  distress  throughout  the  country, 
seeking  her  lost  husband ;  and  she  at  length  succeeded  in  discovering 
his  coffin ,  which  she  carried  to  a  sequestered  spot  and  concealed. 
She  then  set  out  to  visit  her  son  Horns,  who  was  being  educated  at 
Buto.  During  her  absence  Set,  while  engaged  in  a  boar-httnt,  found 
the  body  of  his  brother,  cut  it  into  fourteen  pieces,  and  scattered 
them  in  every  direction.  As  soon  as  Isis  learned  what  had  happened, 
she  collected  the  fragments,  and  wherever  one  had  been  found, 
erected  a  monument  on  the  spot  to  its  memory ;  and  this  accounts 
for  the  numerous  tombs  of  Osiris  mentioned  as  existing  in  Egypt 
and  elsewhere.  When  Horus  grew  up  he  set  out  to  avenge  his 
father's  murder,  and  after  terrible  contests  was  at  last  victorious. 
According  to  other  accounts  the  combatants  were  separated  by 
Thout,  who  assigned  the  S.  of  Egypt  to  Hortts  and  the  N.  to  Set. 
Osiris  was  afterwards  magically  restored  to  life  by  Horus  and  con- 
tinued to  rule  the  W.  land  as  king  of  the  dead. 

In  addition  to  these  anthropomorphic  deities  the  Egyptians  from 
the  earliest  times  revered  also  fetishes  of  various  kinds.  Trees  were 
sometimes  regarded  as  sacred,  miraculous  virtue  was  ascribed  to 
them  (as  at  the  present  day;  comp.  p.  101),  and  they  were  regarded 
as  the  abode  of  special  gods.  A  sycamore-tree,  for  example,  was 
believed  to  be  the  abode  of  a  Hathor,  and  a  nameless  deity  was 
believed  to  dwell  in  an  olive-tree.  But  the  belief  that  gods  chose 
animals  as  their  abode  and  revealed  themselves  in  the  form  of  ani- 
mals was  much  more  generally  spread ;  cows,  bulls,  rams,  croco- 
diles, cats,  lions,  ichneumons,  frogs,  certain  kinds  of  fishes,  ibises, 
hawks,  falcons  were  all  believed  to  be  thus  chosen  by  one  or  other 
god.  The  sacred  animal,  in  which  the  god  inhered,  was  frequently 
distinguished  by  special  markings;  it  was  kept  in  the  temple, 
worshipped  as  divine,  and  after  its  death  was  interred  with  all 
honour,  while  its  place  in  the  temple  was  taken  by  another.  The 
best  known  example  of  this  worship  is  afforded  by  the  Apis,  the 
sacred  bull  of  Ptah,  worshipped  at  Memphis.  The  Apis  was  black 
with  white  spots;  on  the  forehead  it  boTe  a  white  triangle  and  oh 
the  right  flank  a  crescent.  Similarly  a  light-coloured  bull  (Mneois) 
was  sacred  to  Atum  of  Heliopolis,  the  jackal  to  Anubis,  god  of  the 
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dead,  the  ibis  to  Thout,  the  sparrow-hawk  to  Horus,  etc.  At  a  later 
period,  as  the  religion  became  less  and  less  a  living  reality  and 
more  and  more  dependent  upon  external  ceremonies,  the  worship 
of  sacred  animals  was  carried  farther.  Not  only  was  the  individual 
animal  preserved  in  the  temple  revered  as  holy,  but  all  animals  of 
the  same  kind  were  regarded  as  divine  ;  they  might  not  be  killed 
within  the  region  sacred  to  them,  and  when  they  died  they  were 
solemnly  interred  in  special  cemeteries.  The  cat-cemeteries  of 
Bubastis  and  Benihasan,  the  crocodile-graves  of  Ombos,  the  ibiis 
graves  of  Ashmunen,  etc.  date  from  this  late  epoch  of  exaggerated 
animal-worship.  It  was  probably  only  this  excessive  expansion  of 
animal-worship  that  struck  the  Greeks  in  Egypt  as  remarkable.  For 
traces  of  a  similar  worship  were  common  to  various  Oriental  peoples, 
and  even  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  themselves  certain  animals 
were  regarded  as  sacred  to  the  gods,  as,  e.g.,  the  lions  of  Cybele,  the 
owl  of  Athena,  and  the  eagle  of  Zeus.  But  while  the  relation  be- 
tween the  god  and  the  sacred  animal  was  visibly  expressed  in  Asia 
Minor  by  placing  the  god  or  goddess  upon  the  back  of  the  animal 
and  in  Greece  by  placing  them  beside  each  other,  in  Egypt  (and  in 
isolated  cases  in  Babylon  also)  the  deity  was  represented  with  the 
head  of  the  animal  sacred  to  him.  Though  such  a  device  cannot 
but  appear  both  strange  and  repellant  to  us  as  it  did  to  the  Greeks, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  Egyptian  artists  in  their  reliefs  and 
statues  of  those  animal-headed  gods  managed  the  transition  from 
the  animal's  head  to  the  human  body  with  remarkable  skill. 

The  origin  of  the  world,  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
ahd  the  alternation  of  day  and  night  awoke  speculation  in  Egypt  at 
a  very  early  date,  the  result  of  which  was  a  naive  belief  that  tho 
world  was  created  by  supernatural  beings,  who  revealed  themselves 
in  the  heavenly  bodies  and  controlled  the  processes  of  nature. 
According  to  a  wide-spread  belief  the  earth  was  a  god  named  Qeb, 
the  sky  a  goddess  named  Newt.  Originally  these  were  united  but 
they  were  afterwards  separated  by  the  god  Show,  who  raised  the 
sky-goddess  aloft  in  his  arms.  AnotheT  and  more  materialistic  -view 
regarded  the  earth  as  a  huge  oval  plain,  floating  upon  the  ocean, 
and  the  sky  as  a  flat  slab  resting  upon  the  mountains  at  the  extrem  • 
ities  of  the  earth,  with  the  stars  hanging  from  it  like  lamps.  Tho 
Sun,  the  principal  heavenly  body,  was  in  particular  the  subject  of 
many  theories,  probably  representing  the  teachings  of  the  different 
colleges  of  priests  throughout  the  country.  In  one  place  the  sun 
god  Re  was  conceived  Of  as  sailing  across  the  ocean  of  heaven  in  a 
boat ;  in  another  the  sun  was  regarded  as  a  brilliantly  plumaged 
hawk  flying  across  the  fiTmament  and  driving  away  the  hostile 
clouds ;  and  in  a  thiTd  the  sun  was  a  powerful  young  hero,  new- 
born every  morning  from  the  goddess  of  the  sky,  and  waging  a 
ceaseless  combat  with  the  powers  of  darkness.  It  was  also  con- 
ceived of  under  the  form  of  a  scarabaeus  or  beetle.    The  myth  of  Re 
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seems  to  have  been  chiefly  developed  in  Heliopolis,  where  the  sun 
god  Re  -  Harmakhis  was  worshipped  along  with  the  local  deity 
Atum.  Orion  and  Sothis  played  the  leading  roles  among  the  stars ; 
and  among  the  other  powers  of  nature  a  prominent  place  was  filled 
by  the  Nile-god,  to  whom  indeed  the  country  owed  its  prosperity. 
All  these  deities  received  general  worship,  though  none  of  them 
had  particular  temples  of  their  own. 

When  Egypt  became  a  single  state,  there  seems  to  have  been 
felt  the  need  of  a  deity  who  should  be  common  to  the  whole  country 
and  should  be  worshipped  in  all  places  without  reference  to  the 
local  gods.  The  sun-god  Re  was  selected  as  the  national  deity, 
doubtless  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  priests  of  Heliopolis.  The 
king  was  regarded  as  his  representative  and  successor  upon  earth 
and  was  therefore  styled  'Son  of  Re'  or  'Horus',  Horus  being  fre- 
quently regarded  as  the  son  of  Re.  The  coronation  ceremonies  seem 
to  have  been  completed  by  the  proclamation  of  the  accession  in 
the  temple  at  Heliopolis,  and  there  too  the  goddess  Sefkhet  in- 
scribed the  years  of  the  coming  reign  on  the  leaves  of  the  sacred 
tree.  The  exalted  position  thus  accorded  to  the  sun-god  naturally 
gave  a  wide  currency  to  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  priests  of  Helio- 
polis concerning  him.  The  local  sun-gods  were  promptly  identified 
with  Re  and  were  thenceforth  regarded  as  special  forms  of  the 
national  deity.  The  same  thing  happened  even  with  other  gods 
who  were  not  sun-gods  at  all,  such  as  the  water-god  Sobk  and  the 
harvest-god  Ammon,  and  they  were  invested  with  the  symbol  of  Re, 
viz.  the  sun-disc  with  the  poisonous  royal  serpent  (uraeus)  coiled 
round  it.  This  amalgamation  of  local  deities  with  Re,  which  began 
under  the  Middle  Empire  and  was  carried  to  great  lengths  under 
the  New  Empire,  was  a  fertile  source  of  confusion  in  the  Egyptian 
religion.  Attempts  indeed  were  made  to  draw  a  distinction  among 
the  various  forms  of  Re ,  Khepre  for  example  being  regarded  as  the 
morning-sun  and  Atum  as  the  evening-sun ,  but  nothing  like  a 
systematic  scheme  was  ever  achieved. 

In  the  same  way  a  number  of  female  local  deities  were  con- 
verted into  goddesses  of  the  sky,  in  so  far  as  they  were  not  so  al- 
ready. Thus  the  goddess  Hathor  of  Dendera,  who  revealed  herself 
as  a  cow,  was  considered  to  stand  over  the  earth  in  the  shape  of 
that  animal,  supporting  the  sun-god  on  her  back.  —  This  tendency 
to  amalgamate  different  deities,  especially  when  they  had  similar 
characteristics,  prevailed  in  other  cases  from  a  comparatively  early 
period.  Thus  Hathor  was  identified  with  Isis,  Ammon  of  Thebes 
with  Min  of  Koptos,  Bastet  with  Sekhmet  and  Pakhet ,  Sekhmet 
with  Mut,  etc.    That  this  added  to  the  confusion  is  obvious. 

When  after  the  12th  Dyn.  the  centre  of  the  empire  was  carried 
ariiaqt  to  the  S.  and  Thebes  became  the  capital  in  place  of  Mem- 
rec  a  the  importance  of  Ammon,  the  local  god  of  Thebes,  steadily 
phsis,nfed.    At  the  beginning  of  the  New  Empire  he  was  the  head 
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of  the  Egyptian  pantheon.'  The  great  campaigns  against  Nubia  and 
Asia  were  waged  in  his  name  by  the  Theban  kings,  temples  were 
erected  to  him  in  the  conquered  lands,  and  the  lion's  share  of  the 
spoil  fell  to  his  shrines  in  Egypt,  especially  to  the  temple  at 
Thebes.  Ammon,  in  short,  became  the  national  god,  the  success- 
ful rival  of  his  predecessor  Re-Harmakhis.  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  priests  of  Heliopolis  should  tamely  submit  to  this 
weakening  of  their  influence.  They  therefore  eagerly  seized  the 
first  opportunity  of  overthrowing  Ammon  and  of  restoring  the  sun 
god  to  his  former  official  dignity.  When  Amenophis  IV.  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  the  sun-god  of  Heliopolis  (Harmakhis)  regained  the 
position  of  supreme  deity,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  sun  itself 
(Egypt.  Eten)  was  announced  as  the  one  and  only  god.  This  re- 
volution was  doubtless  to  some  extent  prompted  by  the  king's 
desire  to  put  a  stop  to  the  prevailing  religious  confusion  at  a  blow, 
and  to  make  practice  square  with  theory,  for  theoretically  .all  the 
numerous  deities  had  long  been  explained  as  in  reality  one  with 
the  great  sun-god  (comp.  p.  193).  The  representations  and  names 
of  Ammon  and  his  fellow-gods  were  everywhere  obliterated.  But 
after  the  death  of  Amenophis  the  partizans  of  Ammon  speedily 
regained  the  upper  hand;  the  new  religion  was  abolished,  and  the 
earlier  creed  restored.  The  Egyptian  religion  remained  in  its  former 
confusion ;  the  process  of  amalgamating  different  gods  became  more 
and  more  common;  and  religious  belief  gradually  lost  all  living 
Teality.  Men  clung  anxiously  to  the  ancient  traditions,  and  the 
superstitious  belief  in  amulets  and  magic  as  the  only  protection 
against  harmful  influences  gained  universal  sway.  But  no  fresh 
religious  conceptions  are  to  be  found  in  the  innumerable  texts  in- 
scribed upon  the  temples,  tombs,  and  sarcophagi  of  the  later  period. 
A  few  Egyptian  deities,  however,  such  as  Isis,  Harpokrates,  and 
Serapis  (who  was  introduced  into  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies), 
retained  sufficient  influence  to  find  their  way  into  the  Roman  pan- 
theon, and  to  gather  round  them  a  considerable  crowd  of  worship- 
pers in  the  Roman  empire.  The  old  religion  of  Egypt  was  gradu- 
ally vanquished  only  by  the  power  of  Christianity. 

The  Future  Life.  A  considerable  diversity  of  doctrine  as  to  the 
fate  of  man  after  death  prevailed  amongst  the  Egyptians.  Different 
localities  held  different  views  as  to  the  future  state  [and  the  life 
there  led,  and  these  various  views  were  never  reduced  to  a  single 
authoritative  creed.  The  only  point  that  was  common  to  the  whole 
people  was  the  firm  conviction  that  the  life  of  man  did  not  end  at 
death,  but  that  on  the  contrary  men  continued  to  live  just  as  they 
had  lived  upon  earth,  provided  that  the  necessaries  of  existence 
were  assured  to  them.  It  thus  seemed  specially  necessary  that  the 
body  should  be  carefully  interred  and  protected  from  decay.  The 
next  step  was  to  build  a  house  for  the  deceased,    after  the  pattern 
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of  MS  earthly  abode,  in  which  he  might  dwell,  and  which,  according 
to  the  popular  belief,  he  could  quit  at  pleasure  during  the  day. 
Statues,  erected  in  a  special  room  for  the  purpose,  represented  the 
owner  of  the  house ,  his  family,  and  his  domestics.  Sacrificial  of- 
ferings provided  the  deceased  with  food,  and  pious  endowments 
ensured  him  against  hunger  and  thirst  even  in  the  distant  future. 
Nor  was  this  all ;  representations  of  food,  utensils,  etc.  were  painted 
or  carved  upon  the  walls  of  the  tomb  or  the  sides  of  the  sarcophagus, 
and  it  was  believed  that  through  magic  these  representations  could 
serve  the  deceased  in  place  of  the  real  things.  Ornaments,  cloth- 
ing, etc.  also  were  placed  in  the  tomb  or  depicted  on  the  walls  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  occupations  that  engrossed  the  deceased 
while  on  earth,  the  dignities  that  he  enjoyed,  awaited  Mm  beyond 
the  tomb,  and  these  too  were  represented  on  the  walls  in  order  that 
he  might  really  possess  them.  To  this  belief  we  owe  those  sepul- 
chral paintings  that  give  us  so  exact  a  picture  of  the  life  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  Under  the  ancient  empire  only  the  grandees  were 
allowed  to  build  themselves  tombs,  and  that  probably  only  by  favour 
of  the  king.  The  ordinary  citizens  had  to  content  themselves  with 
simple  graves  in  which  the  necessaries  for  the  future  life  were  bur- 
ied with  the  bodies.  But  at  a  later  period  even  the  lower  ranks  of 
society  built  'everlasting  houses'  for  themselves,  at  least  so  far  as 
they  possessed  the  means  to  do  so.  The  dead  were  undeT  the  protec- 
tion of  the  local  deities ,  and  in  some  instances  also  under  special 
gods  of  the  dead.  Thus  at  Memphis  Sokaris  was  the  god  of  the  dead 
and  provided  for  their  support,  while  these  functions  were  discharged 
at  Assiut  by  Wep-wat  and  at  Abydos  by  the  'Lord  of  the  West'.  But 
even  at  an  early  date  these  local  gods  retired  in  favour  of  Osiria, 
who  was  originally  the  local  deity  of  Busiris  in  the  Delta,  where  he 
ruled  the  dead  in  the  fruitful  fields.  The  death  which  Osiris  suffered 
according  to  the  legend  (p.  cxxxvi)  was  the  common  lot  of  mor- 
tals; but  just  as  Osiris  rose  again,  so  a  man  also  could  begin  a  new 
life,  provided  that  the  same  formulae  were  pronounced  for  him  by 
some  faithful  son ;  he  went  to  Osiris,  became  united  with  the  slain 
god ,  in  fact  was  himself  Osiris.  Admission  to  the  realm  of  Osiris 
depended  upon  the  recitation  of  magical  formulas  and  incantations, 
a  knowledge  of  which  must  be  communicated  to  the  deceased.  At 
the  same  time  a  virtuous  life  upon  earth  was  required  to  assure  the 
deceased  eternal  happiness,  and  he  had  therefore  to  undergo  a  trial 
before  Osiris  and  to  prove  before  forty-two  judges  that  he  was  free 
from  mortal  sin.  Before  this  took  place,  and  before  his  heart  had 
been  weighed  by  Thout  in  the  scales  of  righteousness  and  found 
perfect,  he  might  not  enter  the  future  land.  Opinions  differed  as  to 
the  place  of  abode  of  the  blessed  dead.  Their  dwelling  was  usually 
located  in  the  West,  among  the  mountains,  and  in  the  desert  where 
the  sun  set.  Some  believed  that  they  inhabited  the  fertile  fields  Of 
Earn-,   a  fruitful  country  where  ploughing  and  reaping  were  carried 
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on  as  upon  earth ,  and  where  the  corn  grew  to  the  height  of  seven 
ells,  forming  a  veritable  paradise  for  the  Egyptian  peasant.  Another 
doctrine  sought  to  unite  the  different  conceptions  of  the  future  life 
and  placed  the  abodes  of  the  blessed  in  Twat,  the  underworld.  This 
is  the  country  through  which  the  sun  passes  at  night.  It  was  believed 
to  lie  under  the  earth,  to  be  roofed  like  the  earth  by  a  sky,  and  to 
be  traversed  by  a  river.  It  was  divided  into  twelve  parts,  correspond- 
ing to  the  twelve  hours  of  night,  and,  according  to  a  certain  view, 
separated  from  each  other  by  massive  doors  (oomp.  p.  260). 

In  flat  contradiction  to  these  doctrines  was  the  popular  belief 
that  man  possessed  not  only  a  body  but  also  a  soul  (ba)  or  spirit 
(yekh),  which  lived  after  death.  This  was  originally  conceived  of  in 
the  shape  of  a  bird;  at  a  later  period  as  a  bird  with  a  human  head. 
It  was  believed  that  the  spirit  left  the  body  at  death  and  flew  freely 
about,  but  could  return  to  the  body  at  pleasure,  provided,  of  course, 
that  the  latter  remained  whole  and  did  not  fall  a  prey  to  decay. 
Thus  from  ancient  times  everything  was  done  in  Egypt  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  the  body,  and  this  object  was  so  completely 
attained  by  embalming  that  the  features  of  numerous  mummies 
have  remained  perfectly  recognizable  to  this  day.  A  prominent 
place  in  the  belief  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  was  also  taken  by 
another  immaterial  part  of  mortals,  distinct  from  the  soul.  This 
was  the  Ka,  a  kind  of  guaTdian-spirit  or  genius,  which  was  born 
with  the  individual  and  accompanied  him  through  life  as  a  'double'. 
The  Ka  did  not  expire  with  its  protege  but  continued  to  live  in 
order  to  protect  the  deceased  against  enemies  in  the  future  world. 

List  of  the  Chief  Egyptian  Deities  and  Sacred  Animals. 

Ammon  or  AMON!(Fig.  1),  the  god  of  Thebes,  was  made  a  sun-god 

under  the  name  Amon-Be  and  became  the  national  god  under 

the  Middle  Empire.   For  his  persecution  by  Amenophis  IV.,  see 

p.  cxxxix.   His  sacred  animal  was  the  ram. 
Amset,  one  of  the  four  guardian-deities  of  the  dead,  who  protected 

them  from  hunger  and  -thirst,  and  to  whom  therefore  the  viscera 

of  the  deceased  were  dedicated.  The  other  three  gods  were  Hapy, 

Twemetf,  and  Qebhmewf. 
ANT«ue  or  Antaios,  the  Greek  name  for  a  peculiar  Egyptian  god, 

worshipped  at  Antaiupolis  (p.  205). 
Anubis  (Fig.  2),   a  god  of  the  dead,  whose  function  was  connected 

with  the  interment.  A  later  myth  makes  him  a  brother  of  Osiris. 

The  'jackal  was  sacred  to  bim. 
Anuqet  (Greek  Anukii),  goddess  of  the  district  of  the  cataracts. 
Apis,  the  sacred  bull  of  Ptah  of  Memphis.    For  his  distinctive 

■markings,  see  p.  cxxxvi.  The  apis  was  buried  in  the  Serapeum 

(p.  129). 
Ak-hes-nofer  (Arsnuphis),  a  Nubian  god. 
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Atum  (Fig.  3 ),  a  local  deity  of  Heliopolis,  Pithoui,  etc.,  was  after- 
wards regarded  as  a  sun-god  (specifically  the  evening-sun).  His 
sacred  animal  was  the  lion,  and  the  Mnevis  bull  was  also  de- 
dicated to  him. 

Bastet,  the  goddess  of  Bubastis,  a  goddess  of  joy.  Sacred  animal, 
the  cat. 

Bes,  a  popular  deity,  represented  as  a  dwarf,  introduced  from  the 
land  of  Punt.  He  was  the  god  of  the  toilet  and  also  had  in- 
fluence over  births. 

Buto,  see  Wto. 

Enhor  (Greek  Onuris),  the  god  of  This  and  Sebennytos. 

Ews-os,  goddess  of  Heliopolis,  the  consort  of  Harmakhis. 

Hapy,  one  of  the  guardian-deities  of  the  dead.    See  Armet. 

Harendotes  (Egypt.  Har-net-yotf),  'Horus  who  protects  his  father' 
(Osiris),  a  form  of  Horus. 

Har-khent-khety,  god  of  Athribis.    Sacred  animal,  the  serpent. 

Harmakhis  (Fig.  5),  a  special  form  of  Horus.  He  was  the  god  of 
Heliopolis  and  the  chief  god  of  Lower  Egypt.  The  sparrow- 
hawk  was  sacred  to  him.  He  is  sometimes  represented  as  a  lion 
with  a  human  head  (Sphinx,  p.  117). 

Harpokrates,  Horus  as  a  child,  represented  with  side-locks  and  a 
finger  on  his  lips.  The  Greeks  regarded  him  as  god  of  silence. 
He  was  much  revered  especially  at  a  late  date. 

Har-sem-tewe ,  'Horus  the  uniter  of  the  two  lands',  a  form  of 
Horus.  ■ 

Harshef,  represented  with  a  ram's  head,  god  of  Herakleopolis. 

Harsiesis,  'Horus,  son  of  Isis',  a  form  of  Horus. 

Hathor  (Fig.  6),  a  deity  of  the  sky,  and  a  goddess  of  joy  and  love, 

identified  by  the  Greeks  with  Aphrodite.    She  was  the  goddess 

.  of  |Dendera  (Aphroditespolis ;  p.  304)  and  was  worshipped  in 

'  Thebes  as  guardian  of  the  necropolis.  The  cow  was  sacred  to  her, 

f  and  she  was  frequently  represented  with  a  cow's  head  (Fig.  7). 

Horus  (Fig.  8)  received  universal  homage  as  the  sun-god.  He  was 
the  local  deity  of  Edfu,  where  he  is  represented  as  a  winged  sun 
(Fig.  20).  He  is  usually  described  as  the  son  of  Osiris  and  Isis, 
sometimes  as  the  son  of  Re  and  brother  of  Set.  The  sparrow- 
hawk  was  sacred  to  him. 

Imhotep,  a  saint  of  Memphis,  was  revered  as  a  priest  and  physician, 
and  was  therefore  identified  by  the  Greeks  with  Asklepios 
(iEsculapius).   He  had  a  temple  at  Philse  also. 

Isis  (Figs.  9  &  10),  wife  of  Osiris  and  mother  of  Horus  (Harsiesis). 
She  was  a  goddess  of  Philse.  She  was  highly  revered  at  a  late 
period. 

Ka,  the  guardian-spirit  of  mortals  (p.  oxli). 

Kebh-snewp,  one  of  the  guardian-deities  of  the  dead.    See  Amset. 

Khbpre,  the  scarabaeus  (dung-beetle),  regarded  as  a  form  of  the 
sun-god. 
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Khnum  (Fig.  4)  was  the  god  of  Elephantine  and  the  Cataract  dis- 
tricts, and  of  Shashotep",  Esneh,  etc.    His  sacred  animal  was 

the  ram. 
Khons,  the  moon-god  of  Thebes,  was  the  son  of  Ammon  and  Mut, 

with  whom  he  forms  the  Theban  Triad.    Sacred  animal,  the 

sparrow-hawk. 
Maat  (Fig.  11),  goddess  of  integrity  or  truth.    Her  symbol  is  an 

ostrich-feather. 
Mandulis,  a  Nubian  deity  (p.  346). 
Min  (Fig.  12),  a  god  of  harvest,  was  the  guardian-spirit  of  Akhmim 

and  Koptos,  and  also  the  god  of  travellers  in  the  desert.    He  is 

ithyphallically  represented. 
Mont,  the  god  of  Thebes  and  Hermonthis ,  was  regarded  from  an 

early  period  as  the  chief  god  of  Upper  Egypt.    Under  the  New 

Empire  he  was  god  of  war  and  had  a  sparrow-hawk's  head.  The 

bull  Bakis  was  sacred  to  him. 
Mut,   the  wife  of  Ammon  of  Thebes  and  mother  of  Khons  (see 

above).   Her  sacred  animal  was  the  vulture. 
Nefertem,  son  of  Ptah  of  Memphis. 
Nbith,  goddess  of  Sais,  Esneh  (pp.  21,  304),  etc. 
Nekhbet,  goddess  of  El-Kab  (p.  306)  and  guardian-deity  of  Upper 

Egypt.   As  she  presided  over  childbirths  the  Greeks  identified 

her  with  Eileithyia.    Sacred  animal,  the  vulture. 
Nephthys  (Fig.  13),  originally  a  goddess  of  the  dead.  Sister  of  Osiris. 
Newt,  a  goddess  of  the  sky  and  wife  of  Qeb. 
Onnophris,  see  Wen-nofre. 
Opet,  a  popular  goddess  of  childbirth.    In  Thebes,  where  she  was 

revered  as  the  mother  of  Osiris,  she  was  represented  as  a  pregnant 

hippopotamus.    See  also  Toeris. 
Osiris  (Fig.  14),  originally  the  god  of  Busiris,  received  universal 

homage  as  god  of  the  dead.   His  tomb  was  at  Abydos.    For  his 

legend,  seep,  cxxxvi.  His  symbol  was  a  post  )(   (Tel)  or  a  pole 

with  a  wine-skin  hanging  from  it^ 

Pakhet  (orPasht),  the  goddess  of  Speos  Artemidos  (p.  186),  to 

whom  the  cat  was  sacred. 
Ptah  (Fig.  15),  the  god  of  Memphis,  was  regarded  as  the  guardian 

of  artists. 
Ptah-Tetenen,  a  special  form  of  Ptah. 
Qeb  or  Geb,  the  earth-god,  husband  of  Newt  (see  p.  cxliii). 
R5 ,  the  sun-god.    He  was  identified  at  an  early  period  with  Har- 

makhis  of  Heliopolis,    and  named  Re-Harmakhis.    During  the 

night  he  traverses  the  underworld  and  is  then  named  Yefu-Be 

and  represented  with  a  ram's  head. 
Satet  (Greek  Satis),  guardian-deity  of  the  Cataract  district. 
Sefkhet  fFiff.  171.  .goddess  of  writing. 
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Sekhmet  (Fig.  16),  godhess  of  war.    Sacied  animal,  the  lioness. 

Selciet,  a  goddess  to  w  om  the  scorpion  was  sacred. 

Sebapis,  a  foreign  godintroduced  into  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies 
(p.  129). 

Set,  god  of  Tanis  andsOmbos  (near  Nakadeh),  was  the  brother  of 
Osiris  whom  he  is  aid  to  have  slain  (p.  cxxxvi).  Another  myth 
makes  him  brotherof  Horus  and  guardian-deity  of  Lower  Egypt. 
After  the22ndDyn.  he  was  expelled  from  the  Egyptian  pantheon, 
and  was  thenceforth  regarded  as  god  of  the  impure  (Typhon). 
His  saered  animal  was  the  ass,  represented  with  grotesque  muzzle 
and  ears. 

Show,  god  of  Leontonpolis.  The  Egyptians  believed  that  he  sup- 
ported the  sky.   The  lion  was  sacred  to  him. 

Sokk  (Fig.  18;  Greek  Suehos),  a  water-god  worshipped  chiefly  in 
the  Fayum,  at  Ombos,  etc.    The  crocodile  was  sacred  to  him. 

Sokakis,  the  ancient  Memphian  god  of  the  dead. 

Sutekh,  a  foreign  (Asiatic)  god,  worshipped  in  the  Delta,  and  amal- 
gamated with  Set. 

Tefnut,  sister  of  Show,  and  represented  as  a  lioness. 

Tetun,  guardian-deity  of  Nubia. 

Thout  or  Thoth  (Fig.  19),  a  moon-deity  and  god  of  the  sciences, 
therefore  identified  by  the  Greeks  with  Hermes.  He  was  the 
city-god  of  Hermopolis  (p.  190).  The  ibis  and  baboon  were 
sacred  to  him. 

Toebis  'the  great  (scil.  Opet)',  another  name  of  Opet  (see  p.  cxliii). 

Twe-metf,  one  of  the  guardian-deities  of  the  dead.    See  Amset. 

Wen-nofre  (Greek  Onnophris),  a  surname  of  Osiris. 

Wep-wat,  god  of  the  dead  and  a  deity  of  Assiut.  The  desert  wolf 
was  sacred  to  him. 

Wert-hekaw,  a  lion-headed  goddess,  wife  of  Re-Hannakhis. 

Wto  (Greek  Buto),  goddess  of  the  town  of  Buto  in  the  Delta;  also 
a  guardian-deity  of  Lower  Egypt.  The  serpent  and  ichneumon 
were  sacred  to  her.  This  goddess  was  also  represented  with  a 
lion's  head  (like  Sekhmet). 
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Representations  of  the  most  important  Deities. 
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1.  Ammon-Re. 


3.   AftUbis.  3.  Atum. 

Baedeker's  Egypt.     4th  Ed. 


4.  Khnum. 
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5.   Harmakhis. 


6.  Hathor. 


7.   Hathor. 


8.  Horns. 


9.   Isis.  10.   Isis,  suckling  th6 

infant  Horus. 
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11.   Maat,  goddes  of 
truth,. 


12.   Min;  behind  is  the 

curious  temple  of 

the  god. 


43.  Nephthys. 


14.  Osiris;  behind  the  god  is  his  symbol, 
a  wine-skin  hanging  on  a  pole. 
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15.  Pta*. 


16.  Sekhmet. 


17.  Sefknet,  writing  the  king's 

name  on  the  sacred  tree  of 

Heliopolis. 
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18.  Sobk. 


19.  Thout. 
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VIII.  Historical  Notice  of  Egyptian  Art. 

By  Professor  0.  Steindorff. 
I.  Architecture. 

In  Egypt,  as  elsewhere,  the  Pier  and  the  Column  are  the  most 
important  of  all  architectural  members.  Their  absence  indicates  a 
very  elementary  stage  in  the  art  of  building,  when  artistic  devel- 
opment has  yet  to  begin.  Their  presence  breaks  the  outline  of  the 
different  masses  of  the  edifice  and  affords  strength  and  support. 

The  simplest  form  of  the  weight-bearing  member  is  the  square 
Pier,  and  this  is  common  even  in  the  tombs  of  the  Ancient  Empire. 
The  lateral  surfaces  of  the  piers  are  frequently 
occupied  by  reliefs  or  inscriptions  and  their 
fronts  by  other  ornamental  designs.  Thus  tall 
papyrus-plants  and  lilies  occur  on  piers  of  the 
time  of  Thutmosis  III.  at  Karnak  (p.  248),  a 
sistrum  (a  rattle  used  by  women)  with  a  head 
of  Hathor  at  Abu-Simbel  (p.  377),  and  col- 
ossal figures  of  Osiris  (Fig.  I)  in  the  Rames- 
seum  (p.  277)  and  atMedinet  Habu  (p.  290). 
The  four-sided  pier  was  converted  into  an 
octagonal  pillar  by  bevelling  off  the  corners, 
part  of  the  pier,  however,  being  left  square 
at  the  top  so  as  to  blend  with  the  roof ;  at  the 
foot  was  a  round,  cushion-like  base.  The 
next  step  was  to  convert,  by  a  similar  process, 
the  octagonal  pillar  into  one  with  sixteen 
sides,  and  in  some  cases  the  flat  surfaces  were 
grooved  or  fluted,  a  sharp  edge  being  left  be- 
tween each  pair  of  sides.  Polygonal  columns 
of  this  character,  which  have  received  the 
name  of  Proto-Doric  (Fig.  II),  occur  in  tombs 
of  the  Middle  Empire  (at  Benihasan  and 
Assuan)  and  in  temples  of  the  time  of  Thut- 
mosis III.  (Karnak,r  el-  p.  248;  Debahri, 
p.  271).  The  name  was  suggested  by  certain 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  Doric  columns  of 
the  Greeks,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  marked 
fluting  and  the  tapering ;  but  the  Proto-Doric 
differs  from  the  Greek  Doric  in  being  destitute  of  the  'echinus',  a 
member  resembling  an  overhanging  wreath  of  leaves,  forming  the 
capital  of  the  true  Doric  column.  The  chief  difference,  however,  is 
that  the  shaft  of  the  Egyptian  column  rests  upon  a  round,  flat  base, 
while  the  Doric  column  springs  immediately  from  the  ground.  An- 
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other  difference  is  that  some  of  the  sides  of  the  Proto-Doric  column 
are  frequently  unfluted  and  left  flat  for  the  reception  of  coloured 
inscriptions. 

The  Column  was  much  more  frequently  used  by  the  Egyptian 
builders  than  the  pier  or  the  allied  Proto-Doric  column.  The  column 
stands  upon  a  base,  is  crowned  by  a  capital,   and  supports  a  square 
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slab,  known  as  the  abacus,  upon  which  in  turn  rest  the  beams  of 
the  architrave,  and  the  slabs  of  the  roof.  The  Egyptian,  love  of 
plants  is  well  known  from  various  sources,  and  consistently  with 
this  the  favourite  forms  for  columns  as  early  as  the  Ancient  Empire 
were  borrowed  from  plant-life.  Two  plants  especially  were  most 
frequently  copied,  viz.  a  variety  of  lotus  (Nymphsea  lotus)  and  the 
papyrus  (Oyperus  papyrus).  Sometimes  the  column  represents  a 
single  plant-stem,  sometimes  a  cluster  of  stems  held  together  by 
bands ;  while  the  capital  imitates  in  turn  the  closed  bud  or  the  open 
calyx  (Fig.  III).    Thus  there  arise  four  varieties  of  columns:  the 
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simple  flower-column  with  bud-capitals  and  the  same  with  calyx 
capitals ;  and  the  clustered  column  with  hud-capitals  and  the  same 
with  calyx-capitals. 

Of  the  various  Lotus  Columns,  which  seem  to  have  been  freely 
used  if  we  may  judge  from  the  numerous  pictures  of  them,  com- 
paratively few  have  been  preserved.  Clustered  columns  of  this  kind 
with  bud-capitals  occur  under 
the  Ancient  and  Middle  Em- 
pires (in  a  tomb  at  Beniha- 
san),  but  appear  to  have  died 
out  under  the  New  Empire. 
The  above-mentioned  column 
atBenihasan  is  formed  of  four 
straight  stems,  rising  from  a 
base  resembling  a  mound  of 
earth  and  fastened  together 
at  the  top  by  bands  (Fig.  IV). 
The  capital  is  formed  of  closed 
buds,  the  green  sepals  of  which 
extend  quite  to  the  top  of  the 
white  petals  of  the  corolla. 
Near  the  top  of  the  shaft 
smaller  stems  are  inserted 
between  the  main  stems. 
Examples  of  clustered  col- 
umns of  the  Nymphaea*  lotus 
with  open  (calyx)  capitals 
(Fig.  Ill)  are  freqently  repre- 
sentedin  tombs  of  the  Ancient 
and  Middle  Empires;  but  they 
occur  most  frequently  in  build- 
ings of  the  later  period. 

The  Papyrus  Columns  are  much  more  numerous.  They  differ 
widely  from  the  lotus-columns.  The  stems  in  the  latter  are  circular 
in  section,  while  in  the  papyrus-columns  they  are  triangular,  and 
moreover  taper  rapidly  at  the  base,  where  they  are  encircled  with  a 
wreath  of  pointed  leaves  —  characteristics  that  are  wanting  in  the 
lotus-columns.  There  is  a  difference  also  in  the  capitals ;  for  the 
sepals  of  the  papyrus-flower  are  much  shorter  than  those  of  the  lotus 
and  do  not  reach  to  the  tips  of  the  petals  (see  above).  The  simpe 
papyrus-column  with  a  bud-capital  is  comparatively  rare ;  whereas 
the  clustered  column  is  common  enough  (Fig.  Yd).  The  latter 
usually  consists  of  eight  stems  held  together  by  bands  at  the  top, 
while  between  these  stems  smaller  clusters  of  three,  fastened  to- 
gether by  six  bands,  were  inserted.  These  inserted  stems,  however, 
lost  their  independent  treatment  at  an  early  period. — Towards  the 
close  of  the  18th   Dynasty  the  clustered  papyrus -column  under- 
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went  an  essential  change.    In  OTder  to  adapt  the  shaft  for  the  re- 
ception of  inscriptions  and  pictures,   all  its  irregularities  were 

abandoned  and  it  was  made  per- 
fectly smooth.  For  the  same  reason 
the  capital  also  was  rounded  off  and 
transformed  into  a  blunt  cone,  the 
original  clustering  being  recalled 
by  painting  alone  (Fig.  V6).  — 
Papyrus-columns  with  calyx-capi- 
tals (Fig.  VI  a),  a  variety  in  which 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  be- 
tween simple  and  clustered  col- 
umns, occur  in  most  temples  of  the 
New  Empire,  where  they  generally 
appear  supporting  the  lofty  roof  of 
the  central  passage  in  the  three- 
aisled  hypostyle  halls.  They  display 
the  same  peculiarities  as  the  simple 
column,  and  they  invariably  oon- 
sist  of  a  single  rounded  shaft,  no 
longer  articulated  into  separate 
stems,  and  covered  with  inscrip- 
tions and  reliefs. 

Amongst  the  other  and  rarer 
varieties  of  plant  -  columns  the 
Palm  Column  deserves  mention. 
Its  shaft  is  round  (without  the 
tapering  foot  of  the  papyrus-col- 
umn) and  supports  a  capital  formed  of  a  bundle  of  palm-leaves, 
bending  slightly  outwards,  and  held  together  by  bands  (Fig.  Vic). 
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VI.  Calyx  Capitals. 


—  The  comparatively  simple  floral  capitals  of  the  earlier  periods 
were  elaborately  developed  during  the  Ptolemaic  epoch,  until  they 
almost  assumed  the  form  of  baskets  of  flowers,  resplendent  with 
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brilliant  colours  (Jig.  VI 6).  The  low  square  abacus,  which  under  the 
New  Empire  was  covered  with  inscriptions  only,  was  at  the  same 
time  developed  into  a  cubical  block  and  somewhat  inappropriately 
decorated  with  representations  of  the  gods,  figures  of  Bes,  or  heads 
of  Hathor. 

Besides  those  plant-columns  other  varieties  occur.  The  so-called 
Hathor  or  Sistrum  Columns  have  round  shafts  crowned  on  four  sides 
with  the  head  of  the  goddess  Hathor  (with  cows'  ears),  above  which 
was  a  temple-like  addition.  These  are  exclusively  confined  to 
temples  of  female  deities,  and  are  most  numerous  in  the  Ptolemaic 
period ;  they  are  doubtless  reproductions  of  the  sistrum,  the  peculiar 
rattle  used  by  women  (p.  cxlix).  The  so  -  called  Columns  with 
inverted  Calyx  Capitals,  occurring  in  the  colonnade  of  Thutmosis  III. 
at  Karnak,  are  quite  unique,  and  are  probably  imitations  of  the 

shape  of  the  old  wooden  supports  A  . 

Comparatively  few  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  Secular  Buildings 
have  been  preserved.  The  number  of  ruined  towns  is  not,  indeed, 
insignificant ;  but  the  remains  of  the  earlier  houses  are  almost  in- 
variably concealed  by  those  of  later  date  and  are  thus  very  diffi- 
cult to  examine.  The  remains  of  earlier  houses  have  come  down  to 
us  directly  in  only  a  few  exceptional  instances,  as  atKahun(p.  153) 
and  Tell  el-'Amarna  (p.  193).  These,  in  connection  with  repre- 
sentations preserved  on  the  monuments,  afford  us  some  knowledge 
of  the  structure  and  interior  arrangements  of  Egyptian  Private 
Houses,  which  in  many  respects  were  identical  with  the  Arab 
houses  of  modern  Egypt  (p.  clxxxvii).  The  house  of  the  humble 
farmer  or  artizan  was  as  simple  then  as  it  is  to-day.  An  open  court, 
in  which  the  family  spent  the  day,  was  adjoined  by  a  few  dark 
sleeping-rooms  and  stables  for  the  cattle,  while  a  staircase  led  from 
the  court  to  the  flat  roof,  upon  which  a  few  smaller  apartments 
were  often  found.  The  houses  of  the  more  prosperous  Egyptians 
also  had  a  court  as  their  central  point,  at  the  back  of  which  was  a 
colonnade  or  vestibule  of  light  columns,  open  in  front,  affording 
protection  from  the  sun.  Thence  a  door  led  to  a  broad  hall,  the  roof 
of  which  rested  on  columns,  and  beyond  that  was  a  narrow  and  larger 
hall,  also  with  columns,  probably  used  as  the  eating-room.  Beyond 
that  again  were  other  apartments  (bedrooms)  for  the  master  of  the 
house  and  his  grown-up  sons.  On  one  side  of  the  three  principal 
divisions  of  the  house  (court,  broad  hall,  narrow  hall)  were  the 
women's  apartments,  or  hanm,  the  middle  point  of  which  was  an- 
other open  court;  and  on  the  other  side  were  the  slaves'  apart- 
ments, the  store-rooms,  the  kitchens,  and  the  stables  This  ar- 
rangement of  the  Egyptian  dwelling-house  was  probably  the  same 
in  essential  details  at  all  periods,  and  even  in  the  Royal  Palaces 
{e.g.  at  Tell  el-'Amarna)  the  three  principal  divisions  occur  in  the 
same  order.    The  walls  of  the  houses  and  palaces  were  built  of  un- 
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burned  bricks  of  Nile  mud ;  the  roofs  were  made  of  slender  wooden 
beams,  covered  with  straw  or  reeds  and  daubed  within  and  without 
with  Nile  mud ;  the  columns  were  either  of  stone,  of  mud,  or  of 
wood,  and  in  palaces  were  inlaid  with  coloured  stones  or  glass-paste. 
Colour  was  also  extensively  used  in  the  interiors ;  the  walls  were 
whitewashed  and  adorned  with  bright-coloured  rugs  or  with  paint- 
ings, and  even  the  pavements  were  covered  with  colouring  matter. 

A  considerable  number  of  Fortified  Structub.es  have  been 
preserved.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  the  castles  of  Abydos, 
el-Kab,  and  Kom  el-Ahmar,  the  most  of  which  probably  date  from 
the  later  period  of  Egyptian  history,  and  indeed  are  partly  to  be 
referred  to  the  Roman  epoch. 

As  taxes  and  salaries  were  paid  in  kind,  large  Magazines  were 
required  for  the  reception  of  tribute,  not  only  by  the  state  but  also 
by  temples.  The  remains  of  such  store-houses  have  been  found 
beside  the  Ramesseum  (p.  277),  at  Tell  el-Maskhuta  (p.  159),  and 
elsewhere. 

Probably  in  no  other  country  have  so  many  Temples  within  such 
narrow  limits  survived  from  antiquity  as  in  Egypt.  Most  of  these, 
it  is  true,  date  from  the  New  Empire  and  the  Ptolemaic  epoch,  so 
that  we  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  temples  of  these  periods  only. 
Few  or  no  complete  temples  have  survived  from  the  Ancient  or 
Middle  Empires  or  from  the  late  Egyptian  period. 

Among  the  Temples  of  the  Ancient  Empire  the  first  place  is 
held  by  the  Granite  Temple,  erroneously  called  the  Temple  of  the 
Sphinx,  discovered  by  Mariette  in  1853  beside  the  great  Sphinx  at 
Gizeh  (p.  119).  Its  central  point  was  a  T-shaped  hall  (comp.  the 
Plan,  p.  119),  the  roof  of  which  rested  upon  square  pillars.  Though 
no  vestige  of  inscription  or  relief  has  been  found,  the  whole  bears 
the  stamp  of  a  majestic  sublimity  that  cannot  fail  to  impress  every 
beholder.  The  small  Temple  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Birket 
Karun  (p.  154)  probably  belongs  to  the  same  epoch  as  this  granite 
temple ;  it  displays  the  same  simplicity  of  form  and  is  equally  de- 
stitute of  external  embellishment.  Practically  nothing  now  remains 
of  the  small  Temples  beside  the  second  and  third  pyramids  at  Qfaeh, 
where  the  manes  of  the  kings  buried  in  those  pyramids  were  wor- 
shipped ;  but  Flinders  Petrie's  discovery  of  the  Temple  beside  the 
pyramids  of  Medum  affords  us  a  clear  idea  of  such  a  sanctuary  at 
the  earliest  period  (p.  181).  Here  also  the  walls  are  absolutely 
bare  and  the  architectural  forms  of  the  severest  simplicity.  We  can 
unfortunately  form  no  conception  of  the  sanctuaries  which  the  kings 
of  the  5th  Dyn.  seem  to  have  erected  for  the  sun-god  Re  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Memphis ;  but  we  know  at  least  that  they  were 
embellished  with  inscriptions  and  reliefs.  Under  the  6th  Dyn. 
also  it  was  the  custom  to  decorate  the  walls  of  temples  with  reliefs 
and  inscriptions,  as  is  proved  by  the  remains  of  a  temple  of  Pepy  II. 
discovered  by  Flinders  Petrie  at  Koptos  (p.  223). 
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The  Temains  of  the  Temples  op  the  Middle  Empire  are  even 
scantier.  Large  sanctuaries,  little  inferior  in  size  to  those  of  later 
times,  were  built  during  this  period  at  Luxor,  Karnak,  Koptos, 
Abydos,  Illahun  (the  so-called  Labyrinth),  Medinet  el-Fay&m,  He- 
liopolis,  Bubastis,  and  Tanis ;  but  none  has  left  any  considerable 
traces.  All  probably  fell  into  decay  during  the  troublous  times  of 
the  Hyksos  supremacy  and  were  replaced  under  the  18th  Dyn.  by 
new  buildings,  in  which  the  materials  of  the  earlier  edifices  were 
utilized  as  far  as  possible.  Their  inner  walls  were  decorated,  as  in 
the  case  of  later  temples,  with  reliefs  showing  the  king  in  com- 
munion with  the  gods ;  the  ceilings  of  their  halls  were  supported 
by  columns  (which  at  Bubastis  had  Hathor-capitals) ;  and  in  front 
of  their  entrances  rose  tall  obelisks  (p.  101)  and  colossal  statues  of 
the  Pharaohs.  In  other  points  of  construction  also  they  seem  to 
have  closely  resembled  later  sanctuaries,  and  many  temples  of  the 
New  Empire  were  probably  built  on  the  plans  of  the  earlier  ones. 

However  different  from  each  other  the  Temples  op  the  New 
Empire  appear  at  first  sight,  there  is  but  little  difficulty  in  refer- 
ring them  all  to  two  general  fundamental  forms.  One  of  these, 
vividly  recalling  the  Greek  Peripteros  or  temple  surrounded  by  a 
colonnade,  occurs  only  during  the  18th  Dyn.,  the  age  of  Thut- 
mosis  III.  and  his  successors.  The  rectangular  Cella  (or  Sanct- 
uary), containing  the  sacred  boat  with  the  image  of  the  god  and 
provided  with  doors  at  each  end,  rose  upon  abasement  of  masonry, 
crowned  with  a  concave  cornice  and  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps. 
On  all  four  sides  it  was  surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  the  roof  of 
which  rested  upon  square  pillars  and  columns  (usually  Proto- 
Doric).  Occasionally,  as  e.g.  at  Medinet  Habu,  this  main  structure 
was  adjoined  at  the  back  by  several  smaller  apartments,  also  used 
for  religious  rites.  Curiously  enough  this  form  of  peripteros  was 
revived  in  the  Ptolemaic  period,  though  with  various  modifications, 
being  used  in  the  so-called  Birth  Houses,  which  stood  beside  the 
principal  temples  and  were  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  maternal 
deity  (Isis  or  Hathor)  and  her  child.  The  inner  sanctuaries  in  these 
birth-houses  also  were  surrounded  with  colonnades,  the  roofs  of 
which,  however,  were  borne  by  remarkable  plant-columns,  crowned 
with  heads  of  Hathor  or  with  figures  of  Bes. 

The  second  fundamental  form  of  the  Egyptian  temple  is  most 
simply  and  cleariy  illustrated  in  the  small  temple  built  by  Ram- 
ses III.  at  Karnak  in  honour  of  the  Theban  triad  (see  special  plan 
of  the  great  temple  of  Ammon  at  Karnak,  p.  239).  The  approach 
to  the  temple  is  formed  by  the  Pylon,  two  large  towers  of  masonry 
flanking  the  entrance-door.  These  towers  are  shaped  like  very 
steep  truncated  pyramids ;  the  slightly  inclining  walls  are  framed 
with  round  mouldings  and  offer  the  greatest  available  space  for 
reliefs.  The  towers  were  imposing  from  their  sheer  size,  and  this 
impression  was  heightened  by  the  obelisks   and   colossal   statues 
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placed  in  front  of  them,  and  by  the  lofty  flag-staves  which  were 
fastened  at  the  foot  in  the  masonry  of  the  towers  and  higher  up  by 
huge  clamps.  Beyond  the  pylon  we  enter  a  broad  open  Court, 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  covered  colonnades.  In  the  centre 
stood  the  great  altar,  round  which  the  people  assembled  on  festivals. 
Beyond  this  again  was  a  Hall,  the  roof  of  which  rested  upon  col- 
umns.   In  most  of  the  larger  temples  (e.g.  the  Ramesseum  and  the 
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temple  of  Khons  at  Karnak)  this  hall  consisted  of  nave  and  aisles, 
the  latter  being  considerably  lower  than  the  former.  In  these  cases 
the  roof  above  the  central  aisle  is  usually  supported  by  clustered 
papyrus-columns  with  calyx-capitals,  that  above  the  side-aisles  by 
similar  columns  with  bud-capitals.  Beyond  this  columned  hall  lie 
three  small  apartments  side  by  side ;  the  middle  one  of  these,  the 
Sanctuary,  was  the  dwelling  proper  of  the  god,  while  the  side 
chambers  belonged  to  his  wife  (Mut)  and  to  his  son  (Khons).  Here 
stood  the  sacred  boats  with  the  images  of  the  gods.  Sometimes  the 
side-chambers  are  omitted,  and  the  sanctuary  is  in  that  case 
surrounded  by  a  corridor,  as  in  the  peripteros  (e.g.  temple  of  Khona 
at  Karnak).    Chambers  of  various  sizes  used  for  religious  rites  or 
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for  the  storage  of  temple  property  surrounded  tlie  sanctuary ;  stair- 
cases led  to  the  roof  and  to  various  rooms,  ■which  either  served  as 
dwellings  for  the  temple  watchmen  and  servants  or  were  used  in  the 
celebration  of  particular  ceremonies,  etc. 

This  form  of  Egyptian  temple,  which  jecurs  in  most  of  the  larger 
sacred  buildings  of  the  New  Empire  and  lingered  until  after  the 
beginning  of  the  Ptolemaic  period,  closely  corresponds  with  the 
ground-plan  of  the  Egyptian  house  or  palace  previously  described. 
The  open  court  of  the  house,  accessible  to  every  visitor,  is  re- 
presented by  the  great  temple -court ;  the  colonnaded  (hypostyle) 
hall  of  the  temple  corresponds  to  the  broad  hall  of  the  dwelling ; 
and  the  deep  and  large  hall  in  which  the  master  of  the  house  spent 
his  time  finds  its  analogue  in  the  sanctuary,  the  dwelling-place  of 
the  god.  And  just  as  these  apartments  in  the  dwelling-house  were 
adjoined  by  chambers  and  rooms  for  various  purposes,  so  the  sanct- 
uary in  the  temple  was  adjoined  by  a  series  of  small  apartments, 
store-rooms,  etc.  Thus  the  temple  was  literally  what  the  Egyptians 
called  it,  the  House  of  the  Ood. 

In  many  temples  the  colonnaded  hall  is  furtheT  separated  from 
the  sanctuary  by  one  or  more  Smaller  Halls  (with  or  without  col- 
umns) of  narrower  proportions  and  diminishing  in  height.  Fre- 
quently also  the  sanctuary  is  followed  by  several  other  halls  and 
chambers ;  and  not  unfrequently  the  great  hall  is  preceded  by  two 
colonnaded  courts  instead  of  by  one,  while  in  these  the  colonnade 
on  the  rear-side  is  placed  on  a  terrace-like  structure  above  the  level 
of  the  pavement.  The  particular  purposes  of  all  these  various  rooms 
are  hard  to  determine;  with  the  exception  of  the  open  court  they 
were  probably  all  closed  to  the  general  public  and  accessible  to  the 
priests  alone.  Only  the  king  or  his  representative,  the  high-priest, 
might  enter  the  inner  sanctuary  and  there  'gaze  upon  the  god'. 

Though  many  temples ,  such  as  the  temple  at  Luxor  and  the 
great  temple  of  Ammon  at  Karnak,  exhibit  a  much  more  com- 
plicated form  than  that  just  described,  the  explanation  is  that  they 
were  not  built  on  one  uniform  plan  but  owe  their  construction  to 
various  builders.  In  the  descriptions  of  the  particular  temples  con- 
cerned this  matter  is  treated  with  due  attention  to  detail. 

Occasionally  the  nature  of  the  site  compelled  farther  deviations 
from  the  above -described  form.  In  Lower  Nubia  the  sandstone 
rocks  approach  so  elose  to  the  bank  of  the  Nile  that  the  temple 
must  be  partly  or  wholly  constructed  in  the  rock,  the  necessary 
rooms  being  hewn  out.  At  Gerf  Husen  (p.  360)  the  pylons  and 
the  court  are  built  as  usual,  while  the  colonnaded  hall  and  the 
sanctuary  are  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  The  larger  temple  of  Abu 
Simbel  is  entirely  a  rock-building,  the  pylon  and  the  colossi  in- 
cluded. At  Abydos  the  difficulty  of  excavating  the  Tock  was  avoided 
by  placing  part  of  the  temple  at  right  angles  to  the  main  edifice, 
so  that  the  whole  now  presents  the  form  of  a  — |. 
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Of  the  large  temples  of  the  Libyan  epoch  (Bubastis)  and  of  the 
late  period  (e.g.  at  Sais)  almost  nothing  has  come  down  to  our  day. 
Nearly  all  the  kings  of  that  period  resided  in  the  Delta,  and  there- 
fore markedly  favoured  the  N.  in  erecting  their  monuments.  There 
the  sanctuaries  were  built  of  limestone,  and  in  mediaeval  and  mod- 
ern times  the  blocks  have  either  found  their  way  into  lime-kilns 
or,  since  the  Delta  itself  yields  but  scanty  building  materials,  have 
been  utilized  for  new  buildings,  usually  leaving  only  the  less  easily 
worked  blocks  of  granite  behind.  It  was  not  until  the  days  of  the 
Ptolemies  that  attention  was  once  more  directed  to  the  S.  These 
monarchs  raised  many  large  temples  to  the  gods  of  the  country 
usually  on  the  site  of  earlier  ruined  buildings.  All  these  temples 
are  built  on  one  uniform  plan,  differing  but  slightly  from  the  form 
prevalent  under  the  New  Empire  (comp.  the  plan  of  the  temple  at 
Edfu  with  that  of  the  Ramesseum).  There  is  a  difference  in  only 
two  essential  points.  The  colonnade  (or  terrace)  at  the  back  of  the 
colonnaded  court  of  the  earlier  temples  has  developed  into  a  laTger 
Vestibule  or  Great  Hypostyle  Hall,  supported  by  columns,  of  whieh 
an  example  had  already  occurred  in  the  temple  of  Luxor.  The 
columns  of  the  front  row  are  united  with  each  other  by  means  of 
Screen  Walls  or  Balustrades  (over  6  ft.  in  height)  which  separate 
the  court  from  this  Vestibule  Hall,  called  by  the  Greeks  Pronaos.  — 
Furthermore  the  Sanctuary ,  which  formerly  had  a  door  at  each 
end,  is  now  closed  at  the  back  and  retains  only  the  front  entrance. 
Between  the  vestibule  and  the  sanctuary  a  lesser  hypostyle  hall  and 
two  smaller  halls  are  placed,  an  arrangement,  however,  which  also 
occurs  under  the  New  Empire.  The  side-rooms  are  also  numerous 
at  this  period  and  among  these  special  mention  must  be  made  of  a 
small  Sacrificial  Court  situated  on  the  right  side  (see  plan  of  Edfu, 
p.  310)  and  an  elegant  Kiosque  adjoining  it  (ib.),  which  do  not  occur 
in  any  of  the  older  temples  t. 

Under  the  Ancient  Empire  the  temples  were  probably  left 
entirely  bare  (see  above),  but  from  the  6th  Dyn.  onwards  all  flat 
surfaces  on  pylons,  walls,  column-shafts,  and  ceilings  were  covered 
with  representations  and  inscriptions.  The  external  walls,  the  pylons, 
and  the  walls  of  the  courts,  i.e.  those  parts  of  the  temple  that  were 
exposed  to  the  vulgar  eye,  commemorated  the  exploits  of  the  king, 
campaigns,  great  festivals,  or  other  important  events  of  his  reign ; 
the  representations  were  intended  to  keep  the  power  and  nobility 
of  the  Pharaoh  .constantly  before  his  people.  On  the  other  hand  the 
representations  in  the  interior  of  the  temple  were  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  religious  proceedings  that  took  place  there.  The 
king,  who  theoretically  was  the  only  mortal  who  might  have  inter- 
course with  the  gods,  appears  again  and  again,  offering  gifts  and 


t  Unless,  indeed,   the  open  court  at  Der  el-bahri  corresponds  to   this 
court  in  the  Ptolemaic  temples. 
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homage  to  the  deities  and  receiving  from  them  earthly  blessings. 
In  the  late  period  and  especially  under  the  Ptolemies  the  secular 
representations  on  the  external  walls  and  the  walls  of  the  court  gave 
place  to  religious  scenes.  The  variegated  battle-scenes  of  the  New 
Empire  no  longer  appear  on  the  pylons,  but  the  typical  figure  of  the 
Pharaoh  smiting  his  enemies  in  presence  of  the  god;  and  on  the 
external  walls  the  battle-scenes  and  triumphs  of  the  Tuler  give  place 
to  sacrificial  and  other  sacred  scenes  depicted  at  tedious  length.  — 
The  temple,  moreover,  like  his  house  and  his  tomb,  was  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Egyptian  a  type  in  small  of  the  world.  The  roof  corresponded 
to  the  sky,  which  was  conceived  of  as  a  thin  flat  covering  held 
above  the  earth  by  supports ;  and  it  was  appropriately  adorned  with 
stars  upon  a  blue  ground ,  while  above  the  middle  passage  hovered 
vultures,  protecting  the  king  as  he  passed  along  below.  Not  un- 
frequently,  and  especially  in  the  temples  of  the  Ptolemaic  period, 
the  ceiling  presented  a  picture  of  the  entire  celestial  pantheon  — 
the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  months  and  days,  the  planets,  con- 
stellations, and  decanistars,  and  the  goddess  of  the  sky  herself,  on 
whose  body  rested  the  boat  of  the  sun.  Similarly  the  pavement 
represented  the  earth.  Here  (i.e.  on  the  bottom  of  the  walls)  |we 
see  flowers  blooming  or  long  processions  of  the  representatives  of 
the  nomes  and  other  divisions  of  the  country,  and  of  the  river  and 
canals,  bringing  their  characteristic  products  as  offerings  to  the 
deities  of  the  temple.  Egypt  was  traditionally  regarded  as  divided 
into  two  portions  —  a  northern  and  a  southern  —  and  similarly  the 
entire  world  as  represented  in  the  temple  was  also  regarded  as  con- 
sisting of  a  N.  half  (to  the  right)  and  a  S.  half  (to  the  left).  The 
representatives  of  the  N.  appear  on  one  side,  those  of  the  S.  on  the 
other ;  and  even  in  the  ceremonial  religious  scenes  on  the  walls 
this  distinction  may  frequently  be  traced.  The  entire  temple-pre- 
cincts were  enclosed  by  a  brick  wall,  the  portal  of  which  (generally 
a  pylon)  was  approached  by  an  avenue  of  sphinxes  or  (e.g.  in  Thebes) 
of  recumbent  rams  (kriosphinxes).  Within  this  wall  stood  also  the 
dwellings  of  the  priests,  besides  storehouses  and  stables,  so  that 
the  temple  proper,  like  an  Arab  mosque  of  to-day,  stood  in  the 
midst  of  a  complexus  of  domestic  buildings. 

Owing  to  the  great  value  of  cultivable  land  in  Egypt,  Tombs 
were  not  placed  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  Nile  valley,  but  in  the 
more  elevated  desert  regions,  which  moreover,  being  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  inundation,  were  in  any  case  better  adapted  for  the 
preservation  of  the  dead.  The  most  ancient  graves  were  probably 
simple  holes ,  in  which  the  mummies  were  laid ,  and  over  which 
heaps  of  stones  were  piled  by  way  of  monument.  Under  the  Ancibnt 
Empire  these  piles  of  stones  were  replaced  —  in  the  case  of  the 
tombs  of  the  wealthy  at  least  —  by  so-called  Mastabas,  which  were 
strong  erections  of  limestone  blocks  or  of  bricks,  with  a  rectangular 
ground-plan  and  sloping  walls.    A  door-shaped  stone  or  Stele,  set 
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in  a  shallow  recess  on  the  E.  side,  marked  the  spot  that  was  regarded 
as  the  entrance  to  the  grave  and  to  the  Tealm  of  the  dead.  In  front 
of  this  the  surviving  relatives  laid  the  food,  drink,  and  other  offer- 
ings to  the  dead  upon  the  flat  Sacrificial  Table,  or  recited  their  pray- 
ers for  the  welfare  of  the  departed.  In  many  cases  this  recess  was 
enlarged  so  as  to  form  one  or  more  chamhers  within  the  mastaba^ 
thus  providing  an  actual  dwelling  for  the  dead,  the  stele  being  still 
invariably  found  in  one  of  the  chamhers.  The  extent  to  which  these 
'everlasting  abodes'  might  be  enlarged  and  developed  is  best  illus- 
trated by  the  Mastaba  of  Mereruka  at  Sakk&ra  (p.  141),  which,  like  any 
ordinary  well-to-do  house,  contains  a  suite  of  rooms  for  the  master, 
another  (the  harim)  for  his  wife,  a  third,  behind,  for  the  son,  be- 
sides various  store-rooms.  The  inner  walls  were  embellished  with 
inscriptions  and  representations  (usually  in  relief),  the  chief  object 
of  which  was  to  place  the  deceased  in  the  possession  of  as  many 
sacrificial  offerings  as  possible  (comp.  pp.  133  et  seq.}.  The  deceased 
and  the  members  of  his  family  were  represented  by  statues,  which 
were  placed  in  one  or  more  special  rooms  (the  so-called  Serddds, 
i.e.  cellars)  constructed  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls  and  connected 
with  the  other  chambers  by  means  of  small  apertures  only.  Most  of 
the  fine  statues  of  the  Ancient  Empire  now  in  the  Museum  at  Qizeh 
(p.  7G)  were  found  in  such  serdabs.  The  coffin  of  wood  or  stone, 
containing  the  corpse  wrapped  in  bandages,  stood  in  a  subterranean 
chamber,  to  which  a  perpendicular  shaft,  from  10  to  90  ft.  in 
length,  descended  from  the  floor  of  the  innermost  room  ot  from  the 
centre  of  the  flat  roof. 

Just  as  the  streets  of  a  town  were  arranged  round  the  palace  of 
the  prince,    so  the  rows  of  mastabas  were  grouped  around  the  tomb 


VIII.  Pyramids. 


of  the  king.  Originally  the  royal  tombs  were  probably  mastabas 
like  the  others ;  but  at  a  very  early  period  they  assumed  the  special 
form  to  which  we  apply  the  term  Pyramid,  though  this  form  in 
its  strict  significance  is  by  no  means  universal.  The  step -pyr- 
amid at  Sakkara  and  the  pyramid  of  Mediim  (Fig.  VHIe),  for  ex- 
ample, practically  consist  of  a  number  of  mastabas,  placed  one  upon 
another  and  diminishing  in  size  towards  the  top ;  the  blunted  pyr- 
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amid  of  Dahshur  (Fig.  VIII 6)  is  in  the  form  of  a  laige  mas-taba  with 
a  pyramidal  top.  The  normal  form  of-  pyramid  (Fig.  VIII  a)  was 
introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  Dyn. ,  and  remained  the 
usual  form  for  royal  tombs  until  the  18th  Dynasty.  In  the  rock 
beneath  the  massive  stone  erection  of  the  pyramid  a  sloping  shaft 
led  to.  a  subterranean  passage,  which  was  closed  by  means  of  a  stone 
tiap-door,  and  to  the  chamber  in  which  the  sarcophagus  stood.  The 
great  pyramids  at  Gizeh,  the  step-pyramid  at  Sakkara,  and  various 
others  contain  several  passages  and  several  chambers,  but  the 
existence  of  these  is  due  to  modifications  of  the  original  plan  or  to 
later  aterations  (p.  110).  The  recess  or  the  room  in  which  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  the  dead  in  the  mastabas  was  represented  in  the  case 
of  the  pyramids  by  a  small  detached  temple  on  the  E.  side,  remains 
of  which  have  been  discovered  in  various  instances  (p.  115). 

The  custom  of  placing  their  tombs  beside  that  of  the  monarch 
was  gradually  abandoned  by  the  nobles  at  the  close  of  the  Ancient 
Empire ;  they  preferred  to  be  buried  near  their  own  h  omes.  Like 
the  Pharaohs  they  built  for  themselves  small  brick-pyramids  upon 
square  or  rectangular  bases.  The  tomb-chamber  was  formed  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  and  a  tombstone  was  placed  on  the  outside, 
before  which  the  survivors  recited  their  prayers  or  presented  their 
offerings.  But  the  high  and  steep  declivity  of  the  desert-plateau 
did  not  always  offer  space  enough  for  such  free-standing  tombs ;  and 
at  various  points i(e. jr.  Benihasan,  Assiut,  Assuan,  etc.)  graves  weTe 
hewn  in  the  took,  a  practice  of  which  there  were  isolated  examples 
even  under  the  Ancient  Empire  (p.  122)-.  In  accordance  with  the 
fundamental  conception  of  the  tomb  as  the  House  of  the  Dead,  each 
grave  must  contain  the  three  principal  divisions  of  the  ancient  Egypt- 
ian dwelling-house  —  the  open  court,  the  broad  hall,  and  the  deep 
and  narrow  eating-room.  Thus  a  Fore  Court,  surrounded  with  a 
brick -wall,  was  provided  in  the  open  air  in  front  of  the  tomb, 
generally  ending  in  a  small  colonnade  with  two  pillars  or  columns 
hewn  in  the  solid  rock.  Beyond  this  was  a  large-  Chamber  with 
columns,  followed  by  a  small  Chamber  or  Recess,  which  contained 
the  statue  of  the  deceased,  frequently  accompanied  by  that  of  his 
wife,  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  thus  corresponded  to  the  serd&b  of 
the  old  mastabas. 

This  dwelling-house  arrangement  is  most  distinctly  seen  in  the 
rock-tombs  of  Benihasan  and  Assuan  (comp.  pp.  187,  329).  The 
inner  walls  are  covered  with  inscriptions  and  representations,  which, 
though  more  varied  in  subject  than  those  of  the  earlier  tombs,  agree 
with  them  in  being  intended  to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
deceased.  ;  The  unembellished  sarcophagus-chamber  was  reached 
by  a  perpendicular  shaft  hewn  in  the  rock  from  the  first  hall. 

The  Tombs  op  the  New  Empire  coincide  in  their  general  feat- 
ures with  those  of  the  MiddleEmpire.     At  this  date  also  bothfree- 
standing  and  rock-hewn  tombs  occur,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
Baedeker's  Egypt.    4th  Ed.  1 
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site  at  different  places.  The  forme*  variety  of  tomb  is  now,  however, 
represented  by  very  scanty  remains.  In  the  rock-tombs  a  narrow 
corridor  is  frequently  found  between  the  first  hall  and  the  inner 
chamber  with  the  statues ;  for  their  general  arrangement  and  decora- 
tion, see  the  remarks  on  p.  258.  About  the  middle  of  the  18th  Dyn. 
the  Pharaohs  also  ceased  to  build  pyramids  as  their  last  resting 
places,  and  prepared  their  tombs  in  the  slopes  of  a  sequestered 
mountain-valley  on  the  "W.  bank  of  the  Nile  near  Thebes.  These 
Royal  Tombs  of  the  New  Empire  comprised  long  corridors  and 
halls,  the  walls  of  which  were  occupied  by  religious  inscriptions 
and  scenes  (comp.  p.  258).  Like  the  passages  within  the  pyramids, 
these  were  exclusively  destined  for  the  reception  of  the  sarco- 
phagus, while  the  rock  itself  represented  the  mass  of  masonry 
originally  reared  over  the  grave.  Since  there  was  no  room  among 
the  mountains  for  sepulchral  temples,  the  latter  were  built  (usually 
on  a  large  scale)  on  the  plain,  where  their  ruins  remain  to  this 
day  (p.  255). 

The  grandees  of  the  late  period  followed  the  example  of  their 
predecessors  under  the  Middle  Empire  by  imitating  the  tombs  of 
the  Pharaohs  in  preparing  their  own  private  graves.  This  was  the 
case  in  Thebes  at  least.  At  Asasif  (p.  277)  near  Thebes  we  find  in 
their  tombs  a  complicated  series  of  corridors  and  halls,  the  walls  of 
which  are  decorated  with  nothing  but  religious  texts  and  representa- 
tions. Unfortunately  none  of  the  royal  tombs  of  the  last  native 
dynasty  have  as  yet  been  discovered  ;  these  must  have  lain  near  the 
large  capitals  in  the  Delta.  Even  of  the  larger  private  tombs  of  this 
epoch  few  have  been  found,  with  the  exception  of  those  above 
mentioned  at  Thebes  and  a  few  others  at  Gizeh,  now  buried  in 
rubbish. 

The  Tombs  of  the  Humbler  Classes  must,  of  course,  have 
largely  outnumbered  those  of  the  grandees;  but  beyond  the  pit 
which  concealed  the  bodies,  and  some  grave-stones,  they  have  left 
no  traces.  From  pictures  we  know  that  under  the  New  Empire  they 
were  frequently  in  the  form  of  small  brick-pyramids;  but  all  have 
fallen  victims  to  time.  The  poorer  classes  were  frequently  buried 
in  Common  Tombs,  consisting  of  long  corridors  constructed  under- 
ground by  speculators.  In  these  the  corpses  were  laid  in  plain  coffins 
or  merely  bound  to  a  plank,  accompanied  by  simple  gifts  for  their 
use  in  the  future  world.  But  these  common  graves  are  now  almost 
all  covered  by  drift  sand,  and  all  trace  of  them  is  lost. 

II.  Sculpture  and  Painting. 

No  fair  estimate  of  the  achievements  of  early  Egyptian  sculp- 
ture or  of  its  masters  can  be  obtained  from  a  study  of  the  ordinary 
colossal  statues,  sphinxes,  and  temple-reliefs;  for  these,  though 
they  are  now  the  most  conspicuous  examples  of  Egyptian  sculp- 
ture, were,  with  few  exceptions,  intended  exclusively  for  decorative 
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purposes  aud  were  executed  accordingly.  For  such  an  estimate  an 
acquaintance  must  be  obtained  with  works  produced  by  genuine 
artists,  such  as  the  portrait  statues  and  reliefs  now  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  Gizeh,  and  th«  reliefs  on  the  walls  of  mastabas,  rock 
tombs,  and  of  a  few  special  temples  (notably  the  temple  of  Sethos 
at  Abydos).  Genuine  art-works,  it  is  true,  are  but  thinly  sown  in 
Egypt,  and,  owing  to  the  enormous  mass  of  sculpture  that  has  been 
preserved,  it  is  perhaps  more  difficult  in  this  than  in  any  other 
branch  of  art  for  any  one  but  an  expert  to  discriminate  the  good 
and  artistically  worthy  from  the  inferior  and  mechanical ;  and  the 
difficulty  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  even  the  best  artists  were 
unable  to  emancipate  themselves  from  certain  traditional  peculiar- 
ities of  representation. 

Our  unbounded  admiration  is  commanded  by  the  wonderful  skill 
with  which  both  artizan  and  artist  could  work  the  hardest  stone 
with  comparatively  primitive  tools.  This  extraordinary  technical 
skill  is  apparent  in  all  the  productions  of  Egyptian  sculpture.  But 
the  qualities  that  differentiate  the  genuine  works  of  art  from  the 
others  are  an  admirable  fidelity  in  portraiture  and  a  charming  sym- 
pathy with  nature,  which  is  specially  apparent  in  the  representa- 
tion of  animals. 

The  Earliest  Statues,  dating  from  the  end  of  the  3rd  Dyn., 
are  worked  in  hard  diorite,  and  the  certain  clumsiness  that  they 


display  is  to  be  explained  by  the  refractory  nature  of  their  material. 
They  are  mostly  seated  figures  of  moderate  size,  with  a  constrained 
arrangement  of  the  limbs ;  the  right  hand  usually  rests  on  the  breast, 
the  left  hand  upon  the  thigh.  When  an  inscription  occurs  it  is  given 
in  relief.  But  the  facial  features  even  in  these  primitive  works  are 
already  handled  with  a  portrait-like  firmness.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  4th  Dyn.  artists  began  to  use  the  more  easily  worked  lime- 
stone and  even  wood,  and  their  art  immediately  received  an  im- 
petus, which  reached  its  zenith  during  the  5th  Dynasty.  The  Museum 
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at  Gizeh  contains  a  number  of  works  of  this  period,  of  which  the 
best  are  indicated  on  p.  77.  In  all  these  statues  the  chief  stress  is 
laid  upon  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  face ;  the  rest  of  the  body, 
especially  the  hands  and  feet,  are  conventionally  and  superficially 
treated.  The  artist  frequently  imparted  a  curiously  striking  effect 
to  hisstatue  by  inserting  eyes  of  quartz,  with  a  silver  or  copper  stud 
to  represent  the  pupil.  Few  Statues  of  the  Middle  Empire  can 
stand  comparison  with  the  earlier  masterpieces.  The  tendency  to 
idealize  the  countenance  frequently  makes  itself  apparent  (e.g.  in 
the  fine  statue  of  Usertesen  I.  from  Lisht,  p.  83).  During  this  period 
the  custom  had  again  arisen  of  using  hard  granite  as  well  as  lime- 
stone —  a  custom  which  at  least  afforded  the  artist  an  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  his  technical  skill  to  the  best  advantage.  Masterpieces 
of  sculpture  were,  however,  not  wanting,  as  is  proved  by  the  statues 
and  sphinxes  which  were  formerly  attributed  to  the  Hyksos,  but 
which  probably  represent  kings  of  the  close  of  the  12th  Dyn.  (p.  83). 

The  comparatively  large  number  of  Statues  op  the  New  Em- 
pire which  have  come  down  to  us  betray  a  decline  in  art,  although 
most  of  them,  it  is  true,  were  intended  merely  for  decorative  pur- 
poses. In  most  cases  the  artists  have  abandoned  the  attempt  to 
produce  a  faithful  portrait ,  devoting  their  main  efforts  to  the  re- 
presentation of  the  coiffure,  the  ornaments,  and  the  flowing  gar- 
ments then  fashionable.  At  the  same  time  examples  of  incompar- 
able verisimilitude,  worthy  to  rank  with  the  best  productions  of 
the  earlier  period,  are  not  wanting.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  fine  head  of  King  Haremheb  and  the  head  of  a  queen,  both  in 
the  Museum  at  Gizeh  (Nos.  197,  198;  p.  84),  besides  a  few  other 
specimens  in  European  museums. 

After  the  20th  Dyn.  art  steadily  declined,  until  the  reign  of  the 
Ethiopian  monarchs,  when  it  again  revived  under  the  inspiration  of 
the  models  of  the  Ancient  Empire.  With  the  26th Dyn. began  a  later 
period  of  bloom,  which  has  justly  been  styled  the  period  of  the 
Egyptian  Renaissance  (p.  cii).  The  prevalent  tendency  at  this 
epoch  was  towards  a  careful  study  of  portraiture,  and  it  produced 
some  extraordinarily  good  work,  especially  in  the  portraits  of  bald- 
headed  priests ,  in  which  the  characteristic  features  are  indicated 
in  a  masterly  manner,  while  the  less  significant  details  are  ignored. 
The  best  specimens  of  this  great  style  of  art  are  now  in  Berlin,  and 
there  are  unfortunately  no  examples  of  it  in  the  Gizeh  Museum, 
where  the  traveller  will  find  only  insipid  productions  of  the  Egyptian 
Renaissance,  imitating  without  exception  the  models  of  an  earlier 
period  —  Slight  traces  of  Greek  influence  may  be  detected  in  these 
realistic  works,  and  under  the  Ptolemies  these  traces  become  more 
and  more  distinct.  Side  by  side  with  purely  Greek  works  (chiefly 
in  Alexandria)  and  purely  Egyptian  works,  the  sculptors  of  which 
clung  anxiously  and  mechanically  to  the  ancient  style,  we  meet 
with  specimens  of  a  peculiar  hybrid  Graeco-Egyptian  style,  in  which 
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the  figures  are  Greek  in  attitude  and  Egyptian  in  drapery,  coiffure, 
and  adornment.  However  valuable  these  may  be  for  an  appreciation 
of  Egyptian  civilization  at  a  late  period,  they  certainly  carry  no 
satisfaction  to  the  eye  intent  upon  artistic  effects. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  ordinary  student  to  obtain  a  proper  ap- 
preciation of  Egyptian  Beliefs,  owing  to  the  peculiar  style  of  draw- 
ing, which  arose  in  prehistoric  times  and  which  was  religiously 
adhered  to  as  a  kind  of  sacred  tradition  ever  afterwards,  with  but 
few  exceptions.  The  principle  adopted  was  that  of  representing 
each  part  of  the  body  in  the  clearest  and  most  faithful  manner, 
ignoring,  however,  the  necessity  of  combining  them  harmoniously 
as  they  appear  to  the  eye  in  a  complete  figure.  Thus  we  constantly 
see  reliefs  with  the  faces  in  profile,  but  with  the  eyes  drawn  from 
the  front ;  or  the  shoulders  are  shown  nearly  facing  us  and  the  feet 
and  legs  ia  profile  ;  or,  still  more  peculiarly,  the  back  of  the  trunk 
is  drawn  in  full  breadth  and  the  front  in  profile.  These  peculiar- 
ities recur  in  the  works  of  other  Oriental  nations  and  even  in  those 
of  the  Greeks  of  the  early  period,  who,  however,  soon  overcame  the 
defect.  Another  rule  of  Egyptian  composition  forbade  the  inter- 
section of  the  figure  by  an  outstretched  aim  or  similar  line ;  thus 
in  the  case  of  a  figure  walking  or  stretching  the  hand  to  any  ob- 
ject it  is  invariably  the-  foot  or  hand  farthest  from  the  spectator 
that  is  extended.  Ignorance  of  perspective  and  foreshortening  is 
also  apparent,  all'the  more  on  account  of  the  evident  effort  to  re- 
present every  separate  object  clearly  and  completely.  Thus  persons, 
animals,  etc.  supposed  to  be  behind  others  are  depicted  in  rows  above 
them,  and  objects  intended  to  be  lying  upon  tables  are  depicted 
standing  above  the  tables.  This  primitive  method  was  carried  so 
far  that  in  the  representations  of  vessels  with  interior  decoration 
the  vessels  are  first  shown  and  the  interior  decoration  placed  above, 
without  any  attention  to  perspective.  The  principal  personages  in 
a  representation  are  indicated  by  the  primitive  distinction  of  being 
delineated  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  the  other  figures. 

The  art  of  drawing  in  Egypt  was  hampered  from  time  immemor- 
ial by  a  number  of  designs  that  were  mechanically  copied  again 
and  again  and  that  no  one  ventured  to  alter.  Even  the  accompany- 
ing inscriptions  were  held  sacred  from  all  changes,  although  they 
were  composed  in  an  old-fashioned  language  that  was  almost  a  dead 
tongue  in  the  later  periods.  Among  the  subjects  thus  stereotyped 
were  scenes  relating  to  the  intercourse  of  the  king  with  the  gods  (in 
prayers  or  sacrifices,  etc.),  those  representing  the  king  smiting  his 
enemies,  the  deceased  receiving  offerings  from  his  different  estates, 
the  slaughtering  of  cattle  for  sacrifice,  and  many  others.  In  the 
pictures  of  these  subjects,  therefore,  we  find  the  most  rigid  adherence 
to  the  above-mentioned  rules.  But  beyond  these  the  Egyptian  artists 
had  a  considerable  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  invention,  and  they 
often  displayed  great  brilliancy  of  imagination  and  observation. 
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Egyptian  reliefs  are  either  Bas-Beliefs ,  the  earliest  and  at  all 
periods  the  commonest  form,  or  Incised  Beliefs  (reliefs  en  creux), 
to  which  the  design  is  sunk  below  the  surface.  Painting  occurs  in 
Egypt  only  as  an  accompaniment  of  or  as  a  substitute  for  sculpture. 
Statues  and  reliefs  were  almost  invariably  painted,  and  even  stones 
that  are  naturally  coloured,  such  as  granite,  basalt,  etc.,  appear  to 
have  been  subjected  to  this  general  rule  of  polychromatic  embel- 
lishment. When  painting  was  used  instead  of  sculpture  (as,  e.gr.,  in 
the  tombs  of  the  18th  Dyn.),  it  was  so  either  in  order  to  save  ex- 
pense or  because  the  available  stone  was  not  suitable  for  carvings. 
That  the  same  rules  of  drawing  applied  to  paintings  as  applied  to 
reliefs  needs  scarcely  be  stated. 

Egyptian  relief,  like  Egyptian  statuary,  attained  its  highest 
point  under  the  5th  Dyn.  (p.  xcvii).  The  high  level  of  technical  and 
artistic  skill  attained  at  that  period  is  best  illustrated  in  the  Mastaba 
of  Thy  at  Sakkara  (p.  131).  Under  the  6th  Dyn.  and  during  the 
Middle  Empire  both  carving  and  composition  had  begun  to  decline, 
though  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  artists  of  Benihasan  (p.  187) 
added  a  valuable  series  of  new  motives  (military  scenes,  provincial 
life,  funeral  scenes)  to  the  previous  list  of  subjects.  The  free  and 
naturalistic  tendency  received  a  fresh  impetus  in  the  middle  of  the 
18th  Dyn.,  when  the  new  political  relations  of  Egypt  with  Asia 
Minor  opened  up  a  new  horizon  to  the  artist,  and  the  strange  im- 
portations from  foreign  countries  supplied  him  with  novel  sugges- 
tions. In  particular,  the  wonderfully  faithful  representations  of 
animal-life  during  this  period  may  challenge  comparison  with  the 
best  achievements  of  other  nations  in  this  direction.  The  traveller 
will  find  the  finest  specimens  of  these  works  in  the  tombs  of  Shekh 
Abd  el-Kurna  (p.  281). 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  naturalistic  tendency  soon  ran  into 
exaggeration.  In  (the  reign  of  Amenophis  IV.,  doubtless  in  con- 
nection with  the  religious  reformation  of  that  time  (p.  xcix),  it  found 
its  way  into  the  official  art  of  the  court  and  influenced  the  representa- 
tions of  the  king  and  the  court,  but  it  there  degenerated  into  man- 
nerism and  its  productions  resembled  caricatures  rather  than  faith- 
ful copies  of  life.  Reaction  was  the  natural  consequence,  and  a 
return  was  soon  made  to  the  ancient  style,  hampered  as  it  was  with 
its  strict  rules  of  composition.  But  in  spite  of  all  traditional  stiffness 
of  composition  and  grouping,  this  reactionary  art  attained  a  high 
level  once  more  under  Sethos  I.,  from  whose  reign  date  the  delicate 
and  graceful  reliefs  in  the  temple  at  Abydos.  But  a  rapid  decline 
set  in  under  Ramses  II.,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  too  lavish 
demands  made  upon  artistic  resources  for  the  decoration  of  the  nu- 
merous new  temples.  —  Although  the  reaction  against  the  aTt  of 
Amenophis  IV.  expunged  a  number  of  subjects  from  the  list  of  those 
available  in  official  representations,  the  warlike  exploits  of  the 
monarchs  of  the  19th  and  20th  Dyn.  provided  new  material  in 
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compensation.  No  advance  towards  lucidity  of  grouping  is  shown 
in  the  representations  of  the  crowds  of  warriors  in  these  battle 
reliefs,  while  the  actual  combats  are  frequently  mere  confused 
assemblages  of  standing  and  recumbent  figures  of  men  and  animals, 
but  all  the  same  we  cannot  withhold  admiration  from  the  keen  fac- 
ulty of  observation  displayed  by  the  artists.  And  perhaps  a  good 
deal  of  the  apparent  confusion  would  disappear  if  we  could  see  the 
reliefs  with  all  their  original  colouring.  —  In  the  Savte  Pebiod  the 
works  of  the  Ancient  Empire  were  again  selected  as  models  for  sculp- 
tures in  this  branch  of  the  plastic  art,  though  no  attempt  was  made 
to  rival  the  ancient  masters  with  actual  copies.  But  all  the  same 
the  reliefs  of  this  period  offer  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  rude  produc- 
tions of  the  reign  of  Ramses  II.,  in  their  delicate  and  exact  execu- 
tion, and  in  a  certain  elegance  and  a  charming  softness  of  form. 
Art  under  the  Ptolemies  was  at  first  content  to  follow  in  the  track 
of  the  Sa'ite  artists ;  but  it  gradually  grew  more  and  more  crude, 
and  the  temple-walls  were  overladen  with  rows  of  tasteless  reliefs. 
The  figures  of  men  and  gods  in  these  became  heavy  and  shapeless, 
so  that  their  features  and  limbs  have  a  swollen  appearance.  Unfor- 
tunately the  reliefs  of  this  late  period  of  Egyptian  art  are  the  most 
numerous  and  most  conspicuous  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  thus  it  is  that 
the  traveller  is  inclined  to  assign  to  Egyptian  sculpture  a  much 
lower  rank  than  even  its  mediocre  productions  deserve. 

In  the  practice  of  the  Artistic  Handicrafts  Egypt  was  perfect. 
The  goldsmiths  and  workers  in  metal  in  particular  had  attained  the 
most  complete  mastery  of  their  craft ;  they  thoroughly  understood 
all  its  ancillary  arts,  such  as  enamelling  and  Damascene  work,  and 
they  were  thus  able  to  produce  works  of  a  degree  of  finish  such  as 
a  highly  civilised  nation  alone  could  execute  and  appreciate. 

The  traveller  should  note  the  signification  of  some  of  the  Sym- 
bols and  Signs  most  commonly  used  in  the  ornamentation  of  the 

columns  and  other  parts  of  the  Egyptian  temples.    Thus,    |    is  the 

crook  or  shepherd's  staff,  the  emblem  of  the  leader  or  monarch ; 

M  \  a  scourge,  the  symbol  of  kingly  power.    Then  ■¥",  the  symbol 

g  1    p  / 

of  life;   T7  (p.  345),    the  symbol  of  steadfastness;    \J  the  red 

crown  of  Lower  Egypt ;   /]  the  white  crown  of  Upper  Egypt ;  YJ 

the  united  crown  of  Upper  Egypt  and  Lower  Egypt ;   [/J  the  blue 

crown  of  the  king ;  ft.  and  g  the  Uraeus  or  royal  serpent,  represented 

on  diadems  and  suns  by  jQf.  Its  function  was  to  avert  hostile  in- 
fluences, just  as  the  Urseus  serpent  had  once  destroyed  with  its  poison 
the  enemies  of  the  sun-god,  The  winged  sun-disk,  SE7,  the  emblem 
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of  Horus  of  Edfu,  was  frequently  placed  over  the  doors  of  temples 

to  avert  everything  evil.   The  sceptre,     |  woser,  denoted  wealth; 

[\  maat,  an  ostrich  -  feather,  truth  and  justice;    \r*   kheper,  the 

scarabaeus  or  beetle,  is  a  form  of  the  sun-god  (p.  cxliii)  and  was 

frequently  worn  as  an  amulet.  The  symbol   V  signifies  union.  It  is 

frequently  observed  at  the  base  of  statues,  entwined  with  lilies  and 
papyrus-plants,  where  it  is  symbolical  of  the  union  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  national  arms  of  Egypt. 
The  lock  <T>  on  the  temple  of  a  figure  marks  it  as  a  child,  generally 
the  offspring  of  the  gods  or  of  the  kings. 


IX.  Greek  (Alexandrian)  Art  in  Egypt. 

By  Professor  Theodor  Schreiber  of  Leipsic. 

Early  Egyptian  Art  did  not  die  out  with  the  Pharaohs;  both 
under  the  Ptolemies  and,  later  still,  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
temples  in  the  old  style  were  raised,  restored,  or  enlarged,  and  were 
adorned  as  before  with  statues,  frescoes,  and  obelisks,  while  the 
worship  of  the  old  national  gods  was  continued  in  them  unchanged. 
But  the  new  rulers  and  the  Greeks  who  immigrated  with  them 
established  Hellenic  customs,  art,  and  science  in  Egypt,  as  they  had 
been  established  in  the  other  kingdoms  of  Alexander's  successors. 
Alexandria,  the  mighty  creation  of  Alexander  the  Great,  destined  to 
be  the  centre  of  his  empire,  became,  as  the  residence  of  his  success- 
ors, the  Ptolemies,  who  distinguished  themselves  as  patrons  of 
learning ,  the  central  point  of  the  intellectual  interests  of  the  Hel- 
lenic world,  though  Athens,  of  course,  still  retained  some  of  her  old 
supremacy,  and  Pergamum  at  a  later  date  also  entered  the  lists. 
In  the  Museum  of  Alexandria  investigations  concerned  with  the 
direct  observation  of  men  and  things ,  were  carried  on  side  by  side 
with  the  literary  and  historical  studies  of  scholars.  Poets  and  artists 
gathered  in  crowds  at  the  brilliant  court ;  and  the  royal  passion  for 
building  undertook  tasks  undreamt  of  by  earlier  Greek  art,  and 
which,  indeed,  with  its  limited  resources,  that  art  could  never  have 
achieved.  East  and  West  met  in  Egypt,  and  the  most  diverse  peoples 

—  Greeks,  Egyptians,  Jews,  Negroes  from  the  interior  of  Africa,  etc. 

—  mingled  there  in  the  closest  association ,  in  which  the  Greeks, 
though  the  dominant  element,  adapted  themselves  to  many  of,  the 
native  religious  and  social  customs,  and  learned  to  keep  their  eyes 
open  to  the  good  qualities  of  their  neighbours.  Thus  there  arose  in 
Egypt  the  neo-Greek  culture  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  Hel- 
Itniim.    The  earlier  illiberal  limitation  of  Greek  interests  to  Greek- 
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speaking  countries  was  exchanged  for  a  cosmopolitan  liberality; 
classical  culture  enjoyed  a  second  flowering-time,  which  harbingered 
the  culture  of  the  Roman  imperial  epoch  and  indeed  that  of  the 
Renaissance  also. 

This  new  impulse ,  which  put  forth  fresh  shoots  in  all  branches 
of  literature ,  was  especially  advantageous  to  the  plastic  art  of  the 
Greeks,  which  found  its  chief  centre  at  Alexandria.  Purely  Hellenic 
in  its  roots,  this  art  (in  contrast  to  the  ancient  classical  art  which 
lingered  on  unchanged  in  Athens)  assumed  under  the  above-men- 
tioned influences  a  character  that  is  striking  for  its  modern  spirit. 
In  many  points  it  may  be  compared  with  the  baroque  style  in  modern 
art.  Its  historical  importance  consists  mainly  in  the  fact  that  it 
became  the  favourite  mistress  of  the  artists  of  Rome.  In  countless 
monuments  of  the  imperial  epoch  the  influence  of  peculiarly  Alex- 
andrian models  will  be  detected  in  the  intermixture  of  Egyptian 
motives  —  Egyptian  landscapes,  Egyptian  animal-figures,  and  iso- 
lated details  borrowed  from  early  Egyptian  art.  It  is  obvious,  for 
example,  that  the  celebrated  statue  of  the  Nile  in  the  Vatican  could 
have  been  conceived  only  under  the  influence  of  the  Alexandrian 
school.  In  many  other  instances  the  careful  student  in  European  col- 
lections must  have  been  struck  by  Greek  works  of  art,  whose  subjects 
plainly  suggest  an  Egyptian  origin ;  and  a  comparison  of  these  sculp- 
tures with  each  other  would  show  that  in  many  cases  their  style  and 
conception  also  exhibit  a  peculiar  impress.  The  Egyptian  collections 
in  the  larger  museums  afford  the  most  convenient  opportunities 
of  studying  the  traces  of  this  art,  once  richly  developed  but  now 
historically  almost  extinct.  These  museums  also  contain  relics  of 
the  Alexandrian  art  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  period,  the  British  Mu- 
seum and  the  Museums  of  Berlin  and  Turin  being  especially  rich  in 
this  respect. 

The  great  buildings  6f  the  Greek  period  in  Egypt  have  gradually 
disappeared  almost  without  leaving  a  trace ,  though  some  lingered 
until  this  century,  for  the  simple  reason  that  most  of  them  were 
built  of  martle  which  could  be  used  conveniently  as  material  for 
other  buildings  or  for  lime-burning.  The  majestic  Alexandrian 
Strapinm  with  its  forest  of  pillars  has  disappeared ,  leaving  as  its 
only  relic  the  so-called  'Pompey's  Pillar'  which  originally  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  tempi e-cotirt.  Yet  in  siie  and  conception  this  building 
was  one  of  the  greatest  creations  of  ancient  Architecture,  and  the 
first  achievefnent  Of  the  new  style  originated  by  Deinocrates ,  the 
gifted  architect  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  exhibited  a  combina- 
tion of  Oriental  and  ancient  Greek  forms.  From  the  East  were 
borrewed'  the  art  of  wall-incrustation  (here  used  for  the  first  time), 
the  principle  of  building  domes  with  a  sky-light  at  the  apex  (in  the 
style  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome) ,  and  the  system  of  building  upon 
tertaces.  The  Serapeum,  the  common  national  sanctuary  of  the 
Greeks  and  Egyptians,  was  elevated  high  above  the  city  by  means  of 
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a  huge  substructure  in  several  stories,  which  served  as  its  basis.  The 
lowest  story  of  this  foundation-building  had  domes  of  the  kind 
described  above;  the  second,  somewhat  retreating,  story  was  similar; 
and  still  higher  were  a  third  and  a  fourth  story.  The  platform  on  the 
top,  reached  by  a  staircase  of  a  hundred  step3,  formed  a  spacious 
temple-court,  which  was  surrounded  with  colonnades  and  adorned  at 
the  entrance  with  propylaea  andin  the  centre  with  the  above-mentioned 
huge  column ,  on  which  probably  stood  the  statue  of  Alexander  as 
founder  of  the  city.  The  temple,  with  the  c  llossal  statue  of  Serapis, 
occupied  the  background.  This  colossus  and  the  temple  itself  were 
experiments  in  the  new  style  of  incrustation  just  introduced  from 
the  East.  The  statue  of  Serapis  is  said  to  have  included  six  different 
inetals,  besides  all  kinds  of  gems,  but  the  exact  method  of  its  con- 
struction is  still  uncertain.  It  was  apparently,  however,  related  to 
the  new  style  of  wall-decoration,  which  can  be  minutely  traced  in 
its  prototypes,  beginning,  and  progress.  The  walls  of  Babylonian 
and  Persian  royal  palaces  were  built  of  sun-dried  bricks  and  then 
laced  with  slabs  of  alabaster,  glazed  tiles ,  or  even  with  gilded  metal 
plates ;  in  like  manner  the  brick  walls  in  the  buildings  of  the  Ptolemies 
were  covered  —  first  of  all,  it  is  said,  in  the  Serapeum  —  with  slabs 
of  marble,  glass,  or  metal,  and  were  adorned  with  friezes,  reliefs,  or 
mosaics.  So  late  as  the  end  of  the  16th  cent,  the  Italian  traveller 
Eilippo  Pigafetta  (1533-1604)  saw  in  Alexandria  fragments  of  wall 
decoration  'of  wonderful  work',  in  houses  that  had  survived  from 
antiquity  and  were  still  inhabited;  and  even  in  the  present  day  the 
heaps  of  rubbish  which  have  gradually  accumulated  above  the  ruins 
of  antiquity  have  been  searched  through  and  through  for  the  real  and 
imitation  gems  once  used  in  this  mural  decoration.  Extensive 
lemains  of  marble  incrustation,  which  was  often  combined  with  the 
rarest  varieties  of  stone,  have  recently  been  found  on  the  coast  of 
Alexandria  near  the  old  Quarantine  (i.  e.  in  the  region  of  the  royal 
palaces),  and  have  been  examined  by  the  German  geologists  Fraas 
and  Schneider.  From  Alexandria  this  style  of  wall-decoration  was 
introduced  into  Rome  under  the  emperors  ;  but  it  had  been  known 
and  practised  centuries  before  on  the  Campaniau  coast ,  where  this 
new  decoration  awoke  to  a  new  life,  partly  in  the  richest  forms  (as 
in  the  buildings  of  Baiae),  and  partly  only  in  stucco  or  even  painted 
imitations.  The  architectural  paintings  of  Pompeii,  which  are 
entirely  dependent  upon  Alexandrian  prototypes,  convey  perhaps 
the  best  idea  of  the  varied  patterns  of  this  art,  and.  more  especially 
Of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Alexandrian  baroque  style ,  which 
expressed  all  the  freshness  of  its  fancy  in  novel  forms  of  columns 
and  beams,  in  the  charming  grouping  of  spaces,  and  still  more  in 
the  union  of  architecture  with  formal  gardens. 

Not  much  more  than  the  names  have  come  down  to  us  of  a 
number  of  large  buildings  of  the  Ptolemies,  each  of  which  doubtless 
represented    an   architectural   advance.     Such  were  the  Soma,  or 
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Mausoleum  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  harbour-works  (Heptastadion 
and  Diabathra)  which  united  the  city  and  the  island  of  Pharos,  and 
the  Alexandrian  Temple  of  Pan,  which  rose  in  the  form  of  a  hill. 
The  last  relics  of  the  Telerterium,  a  temple  built  by  Ptolemy  II. 
outside  the  E.  gate  of  the  city  for  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  were  destroyed  about  the  middle  of  the  present  century, 
before  scholars  had  found  time  to  examine  them  carefully.  All  that 
remains  of  the  Greek  Serapeum,  in  the  necropolis  of  Sakkara,  now 
lies  buried  again  in  the  sands  of  the  desert,  except  the  sculptures 
brought  to  light  in  the  first  excavation,  some  of  which  are  now 
left  to  disintegrate  in  the  open  air  (comp.  pp.  128  et  seq.).  Suffi- 
cient attention  has  not  yet  been  paid  to  the  position  in  architectural 
histOTy  of  the  technically  unique  Aqueduct  of  Alexandria,  which 
was  coseval  with  the  foundation  of  the  city,  and  stretched  its  sub- 
terranean canals  along  all  the  principal  streets,  supplying  the 
cisterns  which  were  found  in  every  house  and  some  of  which  are 
still  in  existence.  Of  the  palaces  and  villas  of  the  Ptolemies,  of 
the  celebrated  lighthouse  on  the  island  of  Pharos,  of  the  Gymnasium 
situated  on  the  Dromos  or  chief  street,  and  of  a  few  other  buildings 
we  learn  from  ancient  authors  enough  at  least  to  justify  us  in  sur- 
mising that  they  served  as  models  to  the  Roman  architects  for  sim- 
ilar edifices.  The  building  of  Alexandria  was  the  first  example  on 
a  grand  scale  of  the  systematic  laying  out  of  a  city  on  a  homo- 
geneous plan,  with  its  regular  network  of  streets  cutting  each  other 
at  right  angles  and  bordered  with  colonnades,  its  long  vistas,  and 
its  symmetrically  disposed  public  buildings ;  and  it  was  imitated  in 
innumerable  subsequent  foundations.  The  latest  of  these  was  Antinoe, 
founded  by  Hadrian  on  the  Nile,  the  lingering  remnants  of  which 
were  not  finally  destroyed  until  the  present  century.  The  Rue  de 
Rosette  in  modern  Alexandria  marks  the  line  of  the  ancient  main 
street,  which  united  the  E.  and  W.  gates  of  the  fortifications  ;  and 
numerous  remains  of  the  double  colonnade  with  which  it  once  was 
bordered,  are  seen  in  the  fragments  of  columns  in  the  neighbouring 
houses  and  gardens. 

These  comprehensive  architectural  undertakings  were  naturally 
accompanied  by  a  corre°ponding  activity  in  the  domain  of  Sculpture. 
Both  under  the  Ptolemies,  and  afterwards  under  the  Roman  em- 
perors, this  art  was  especially  employed,  as  it  had  been  under  the 
ancient  Pharaohs,  in  producing  statues  and  busts  of  the  royal  family. 
Besides  its  monumental  creations,  of  which  scanty  relics  only  are 
now  extant,  it  was  wonderfully  prolific  in  genre  compositions  and 
decorative  sculpture.  The  extant  sculptures  may  be  easily  divided 
into  three  classes  according  to  their  style.  The  first  clas9  comprises 
the  works  of  native  artists  affected  by  Greek  influence,  who  adhere  in 
general  to  the  traditional  canon,  but  display  apurer  taste  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  face  and  in  the  attitude  and  modelling  of  the  figure. 
Thus  the  colossal  statue  of  a  Macedonian   king  (said  to  be  Alexan- 
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der  II.),  which  was  found  in  the  temple-precincts  at  Karnak  and  is 
now  in  the  Museum  of  Gizeh  (Room  XL,  No.  308),  is  executed, 
as  regards  its  general  arrangement,  in  conformity  with  the  ancient 
Egyptian  scheme  of  statues,  while  its  face  and  hair  are  treated  in  a 
freer  manner.  The  Egyptian  sculptor  of  the  portrait-statue  of  a  native 
scrihe  found  at  Alexandria  (No.  294  in  the  Gizeh  Museum)  has  gone 
still  further.  Not  only  has  he  abandoned  the  crouching  posture  tradi- 
tional for  such  subjects,  but  he  has  also  imitated  as  closely  as  possible 
the  Greek  style  in  the  attitude,  the  shape  of  the  head,  and  the  fold* 
of  the  drapery;  though  at  the  same  time  the  stiffness  of  the  position, 
and  still  more  the  pillar  at  the  back  with  its  hieroglyphic  inscription, 
clearly  announce  the  origin  of  the  artist.  A  smaller  group  of  sta- 
tues and  reliefs  are  apparently  the  works  of  Greek  immigrants, 
who  brought  with  them,  and  practised  unchanged,  an  art  acquired 
abroad,  and  mainly  inspired  by  Athenian  ideals.  Examples  of 
this  Alexandrian  'Ideal  Style'  are  to  be  seen  in  the  splendid  Head 
of  a  Gaul  in  the  Gizeh  Museum,  which  deviates  considerably  in 
style  from  the  well-known  realistic  Gauls'  heads  of  the  Pergamen- 
ian  school;  a  sepulchral  Stele  in  the  same  Museum  (Room. XL, 
No.  289);  and  the  beautiful  Head  of  Alexander  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  most  important  achievement  of  this  school  was  the 
above-mentioned  colossus  of  Serapis  in  the  Serapeum  at  Alexandria, 
the  work  of  a  sculptor  named  Bryaxis,  who  seems  to  have  been  an 
immigrant  from  Caria;  and  this  may  still  be  reconstructed  in  its 
details  with  the  help  of  numerous  larger  or  smaller  copies.  The 
colossus  represented  the  mysterious  deity  sitting  on  a  throne,  with 
Cerberus  by  his  side,  and  crowned  with  the  corn-measure,  the  em- 
blem of  fruitfulness.  The  grave  countenance  framed  with  flowing 
locks  presented  him  as  the  ruler  of  the  kingdom  of  the  dead  and  as 
the  beneficent  saviour,  in  a  manner  recalling  the  conceptions  of 
Zeus,  somewhat  as  the  colossal  head  in  the  Gizeh  Museum  (No.  306) 
represents  him. 

The  sculptors  of  Smaller  Works  op  Art  also  were  at  first 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  Greek  motherland.  Thus  for  terracottas 
tbey  borrowed  models  from  Tanagra,  so  that  numerous  Egyptian 
terracottas  have  been  found  absolutely  identical  with  the  well 
known  Tanagra  figures.  But  it  was  just  in  the  studios  of  these  sculp- 
tors that  an  independent  spirit  manifested  itself  at  a  very  early  date. 
Their  art  emancipated  itself  from  the  imported  forms  and  motives, 
and  found  a  new  method  of  expression  for  fresh  materials  supplied 
directly  from  the  experiences  and  environment  of  the  artists.  This 
peculiarly  Alexandrian  art  shows  a  character  in  complete  contrast 
with  the  above-mentioned  ideal  school ;  its  basis  is  the  most  uncom- 
promising Realism.  Its  favourite  subjects ,  frequently  treated  in  a 
humorous  or  satirical  vein ,  were  common  scenes  from  the  street 
life  of  the  metropolis ,  which  seems  in  many  points  to  have  been 
similar  to  that  of  the  modern  Arab  quarters  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria. 
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Shus,  for  example,  in  a  bronze  group  from  the  Delta  (now  in  the 
i)lytechnic  at  Athens)  we  see  a  Nubian  fruit-seller  crouching  on  the 
ground  and  snatching  a  siesta  behind  his  tastefully  arranged  wares, 
while  an  ape,  seated  on  his  shoulder,  carries  on  investigations  in  his 
master's  hair.    Another  bronze ,  of  similar  origin  and  in  the  same 
collection,  represents  a  slave  with  the  typical  head   of  the  Akka 
negroes  somewhat  caricatured ,  hastily  devouring  a  stolen  piece  of 
meat.   From  the  same  place  also  comes  the  basalt  figure  (now  at 
Athens)  of  a  Nubian  boy  carrying  a  burden  on  his  raised  left  hand, 
while  the  elbow  is  supported  on  the  hip,  in  a  mannei  customary  to 
this  day.    These  three  statuettes  are  masterpieces,  not  only  in  tech- 
nique but  even  more  in  their  keen  conception  and  reproduction  of 
racial  characteristics.    Numerous  specimens  of  similar  street-types 
will  be  found  among  the  Greek  terracottas  in  the  museums  at  Cairo 
and  Alexandria.    We  can  best  see  what  were  the  favourite  subjects 
of  the  Alexandrian  sculptors,  and  how  they  were  treated,  from  those 
familiar  works  of  humbler  art,  which  of  course  had  their  models  in 
the  higher  branches ;  from  the  designs  on  terracotta  lamps ;    and 
from  the  small  bronze  figures  which  are  found  in  great  numbers  in 
the  Nile  Delta.  Many  of  the  motives  would  be  well  adapted  for  foun- 
tain-figures, if  executed  on  a  larger  scale,  and  they  were  probably  orig- 
inally devised  for  this  purpose;  such  are,  e.g.,  theboy  seated  on  a  stone 
with  basket  and  fishing-rod  (a  bronze  from  the  former  Pugioli  collec- 
tion at  Alexandria),  and  the  recumbent  figure  of  a  Satyr  leaning  on  his 
wine-skin,  and  causing  a  jet  of  water  to  issue  from  it  (Gizeh  Muse- 
um at  Cairo).   Many  subjects  again  were  taken  from  the  theatre  and 
the  wrestling-ring,  and  still  more  from  the  popular  pleasure-resorts 
in  the  streets;  for  the  Alexandrians,  notorious  for  their  love  of 
pleasure  and  enjoyment  of  ridicule,  took  peculiar  delight  in  jugglers 
and  mountebanks  of  all  kinds,  and  in  dwarfs  and  cripples,  etc. 
Caricatures,  sometimes  of  the  most  doubtful  character,  thus  form  a 
considerable  fraction  among  the  productions  of  this  art.  At  the  same 
time  the  artists  preserved  also  a  certain  strain  of  idealism,  shown  in 
their  inclination  to  present  these  genre  motives  in  mythological  set- 
ting, as  when  they  represent  Satyrs  and  Cupids  in  all  kinds  of  genre 
situations,  Aphrodite  beating  the  mischievous  Cupid,  Hercules  stag- 
gering home  intoxicated  from  the  banquet,  etc. 

The  suitability  of  this  art  for  decorative  purposes  is  apparent 
even  in  these  creations.  But  it  makes  a  farther  advance  in  this 
direction  in  the  reliefs,  the  most  developed  form  of  which,  the  pictorial 
relief  with  landscape  background,  also  took  its  rise  ■under  the  in- 
fluence of  Ptolemaic  art.  The  so-called  Campanian  reliefs,  a  series  of 
terracotta  compositions  which  were  placed  side  by  side  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  frieze,  must,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  have  been  found  for 
the  most  part  in  Italy  and  are  abundant  in  Italian  museums  (several 
good  specimens  in  the  Gizeh  Museum,  Room  XLV,  Cabinets  A  and 
©),  owe  thflir  origin; to  Alexandrian  studios,  seeing  that  the  ornament- 
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al  form  of  these  friezes,  and  still  more  the  Nile-scenes  and  the  figures 
in  the  Egyptian  style ,  which  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  hiero- 
glyphics chosen  at  random,  obviously  point  to  this  origin. 

The  most  fashionable  art  under  the  Ptolemies,  in  which  Ptolemy  II. 
Philadelphos  engaged  with  his  own  hands,  was  the  Greek  Goldsmiths' 
Work  (Toreutic).  Its  productions  were  used  not  only  to  adorn  the 
royal  table  and  the  sumptuous  rooms  of  the  palace  in  the  Bruchiumf 
but  also  lent  splendour  to  the  processions  which  formed  part  of  the 
brilliant  court-festivals.  From  the  description  of  one  of  these  festivals 
which  has  come  down  to  us  through  Kallixenos  of  Rhodes,  the  royal 
treasure  of  the  Ptolemies  appears  to  have  been  extraordinarily  rich 
in  the  costliest  gold  and  silver  plate.  But  delight  in  gold  and  jewelry 
prevailed  also  among  the  simplest  classes  of  the  citizens,  as  is  proved 
by  the  multitude  of  ornaments  found  in  the  Graeco-Roman  necro- 
poles.  We  obtain  an  idea  of  the  wares  fashioned  by  the  Alexandrian 
goldsmiths  for  these  middle  classes  of  the  population,  from  the  moulds 
and  stamps,  the  stucco  models,  and  other  utensils  and  tools  that  have 
been  preserved.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  magnificent  silver 
treasures  of  Hildesheim  and  Villeret,  the  silver  goblets  of  the  Casa 
dell'Argenteria  at  Pompeii,  and  others  of  the  most  perfect  extant 
specimens  of  Greek  goldsmiths'  work,  are  actually  original  produc- 
tions of  Alexandrian  studios.  Considerable  discoveries  of  this  kind 
have  been  brought  from  Egypt  within  recent  times.  The  Gizeh 
Museum  contains  a  number  of  candelabra,  censers,  vases,  and  other 
good  bronzes,  the  complete  resemblance  of  which  in  form  and  dec- 
oration to  the  Campanian  copies  now  preserved  in  the  National 
Museum  at  Naples  can  hardly  escape  notice. 

While  almost  no  documentary  information  about  Alexandrian 
sculpture  has  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity,  we  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  tolerably  well  informed  as  to  the  Fainting  that  flourished  in 
Egypt  after  Alexander  the  Great.  We  have  documentary  accounts 
of  a  number  of  important  painters  with  their  names  and  works.  Anii- 
philos,  a  native  of  Egypt  and  a  pupil  of  the  little-known  Ktesidemos, 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  famous  of  these.  He  was  celebrated 
not  only  for  his  skilful  execution  but  also  for  the  versatility  of  his 
fancy;  and  he  painted  both  portraits  and  genre-pictures  as  well  as 
larger  mythological  compositions.  Some  of  the  subjects  treated  by 
him  (Rape  of  Europa  in  sight  of  the  horrified  King  Cadmus;  Hesione 
freed  by  Hercules)  are  met  with  in  Pompeian  mural  paintings,  which 
we  may  therefore,  perhaps,  regard  as  direct  copies.  Among  his 
portraits  are  mentioned  two  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  a  hunting 
scene  with  the  portrait  of  Ptolemy  I.  The  accounts  of  his  genre 
pictures  are  rather  more  important.  In  one  of  these  he  depicted  a 
weaving-shop,  with  women  weaving,  and  in  another  a  dark  room 
lighted  only  by  the  fire  in  a  brazier,  which  a  boy  was  trying  to  blow 
into  flame.  The  half-light  in  the  room  and  the  reflection  of  the  fire 
on  the  boy's  face  were  said  to  be  admirably  reproduced.    He  dea 
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with  a  similar  problem  of  colouring  in  his  picture  of  the  Aposkopeuon 
('On  the  Outlook'),  representing  a  Satyr  shading  his  eyes  -with  his 
hand  and  gazing  into  the  distance.  We  must  therefore  think  of  this 
artist  as  a  master  of  chiaroscuro  and  of  the  art  of  representing 
transparent  shadows  and  strong  light-effects.  Like  a  true  Alexandrian 
he  made  a  name  for  himself  also  as  a  caricaturist.  His  pictures  of 
dancing  jugglers  (Grylli)  have  been  copied  in  all  possible  variations 
on  gems  and  in  reliefs,  and  also  in  the  wall-paintings  at  Pompeii. 

From  this  tendency  towards  the  grotesque  and  comic  there  was 
developed  a  distinct  branch  in  Alexandrian  art,  that,  namely,  of 
Satirical  Painting.  The  idolatrous  reverence  for  Homer,  which  had 
spread  among  the  scholars  and  poets  of  Ptolemy's  court  and  had,  in- 
deed, reached  the  dignity  of  a  cult  with  temples  and  images  of  if  3 
own,  is  said  to  have  been  satirized  by  Oalaton,  a  painter  of  this 
school,  in  a  picture  which  represented  Homer  in  the  act  of  relieving 
an  overloaded  ttomach,  while  his  worshippers  extended  their  hands 
to  catch  the  precious  evacuations.  Galaton  probably  lived  about  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  Philopator ;  and  a  little  later,  under  Ptolemy  Philo- 
metor,  a  new  branch  of  Alexandrian  art,  viz.  Landscape-Painting, 
had  already  reached  such  a  pitch  of  development,  that  Demetrios, 
an  Egyptian  landscape-painter,  was  able  to  attain  consideration  and 
prosperity  in  Rome,  which  at  that  time  was  little  awake  to  the  claims  of 
art,  and  even  to  afford  shelter  to  the  banished  ruler  of  his  native  land. 

Historical  Painting  had  also  its  representatives  in  Egypt.  We 
hear  of  a  painting  of  the  battle  of  Issos  executed  by  'Helena,  daughter 
of  Timon  the  Egyptian';  and  we  may  surmise,  though  we  cannot 
prove,  that  this  was  the  original  copied  in  the  celebrated  Pompeiau 
mosaic  of  Alexander  the  Great.  At  the  same  time  numerous  cir- 
cumstances point  to  the  conclusion  that  after  a  certain  date  Alexan- 
drian painters  and  mosaicists  were  very  largely  employed  in  Pom- 
peii, and  these  would  naturally  make  a  free  and  unrestrained  use  of 
the  favourite  compositions  of  their  native  land. 

In  Egypt  itself  no  wall-paintings  in  the  Greek  style  and  of  the 
better  period  have  been  found;  none  at  least  have  reached  the  mu- 
seums. The  painted  sepulchral  steles  and  vases  exhibit  a  homely, 
unpretending,  mechanical  art  in  their  figures.  There  is  another  largo 
class  of  paintings  comprising  the  Portraits  attached  to  the  heads  of 
mummies,  painted  on  thin  wooden  tablets  ,  in  tempera,  or  in  en- 
caustic colours,  or  in  a  style  uniting  both  these  methods;  and  prob- 
ably the  technical  delicacy  and  freshness  of  conception  which  was 
still  characteristic  of  Alexandrian  painting  at  the  imperial  epoch 
expressed  themselves  in  these.  The  practice  of  furnishing  the 
mummy-covering  with  a  portrait  reproducing  the  features  of  the 
deceased  dates  from  early  Egyptian  times.  In  the  Hellenistic  period 
masks  modelled  in  stucco  and  coloured,  or  paintings  upon  wood  were 
chftsen  for  this  purpose ,  in  order  that  the  features  of  the  deceased 
might  be  portrayed  as  those  of  a  living  person.    In  most  cases  in 
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fact,  even  in  portraits  of  the  rudest  make ,  the  lifelike  expres  ion 
is  surprising.  They  look  as  though  tihey  were  executed  from  the 
living  model,  so  that  the  theory  that  they  were  posthumous  portraits 
is  not  very  probable.  At  the  back  of  some  of  these  portraits  a  layer 
of  mortar,  about  an  inch  in  thickness,  lias  been  found,  and  in  others 
there  are  holes,  which  seem  to  have  been  meant  for  nails  to  fasten  the 
picture  to  the  wall;  and  from  these  circumstances  we  may  conclude 
tliat  portraits  of  this  kind  used  to  be  painted  as  ornaments  for  rooms 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  persons  represented ,  and  that  they  were 
removed  from  the  wall  and  placed  on  the  mummy-covering  after 
death,  except  when  it  was  preferred  to  substitute  copies  of  the  orig- 
inals. From  the  investigations  which  Prof.  Greorg  Ebers  has  devoted 
to  this  class  of  portraits,  it  would  seem  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
specimens  yet  known  come  from  the  eemeteries  of  the  Fayiim.  The 
persons  represented  are  mostly  Hellenistic  Egyptians  of  Greek  origin, 
but  there  are  also  found  amongst  them  Ghraeco-Egyptian  half-breeds, 
Romans,  people  of  Ethiopian  descent,  and  a  tolerably  large  number 
of  Semites  (Jews  and  Phoenicians).  For  reasons  whieh  Ebers  has 
more  minutely  explained  and  which  are  not  merely  stylistic,  the 
best  of  these  paintings  cannot  be  more  recent  than  the  Ptolemaic 
period.  They  convey  a  high  idea  of  the  keen  faculty  of  observations 
possessed  by  the  painters,  and  of  a  usually  free  and  light  touch  in  the 
use  of  the  pencil  and  paint-brush,  which  places  these  artists  by  the 
side  of  the  best  masters  of  modern  art.  These  portraits  have,  moreover, 
a  peculiar  value  in  the  history  of  art,  as  the  only  extant  specimens 
of  the  remarkable  style  of  work  known  as  Encaustic  Painting  (wax 
painting),  which  obtained  effects  not  much  inferior  to  those  of  mod- 
era  oil-painting,  and  far  exceeded  it  in  point  of  durability. 


X.  Buildings  of  the  Mohammedans. 

By  Franz  Pasha,  Architect  at  Cairo. 
The  Mohammedan  style  of  architecture  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
was  not,  as  might  perhaps  be  expected,  the  immediate  successor 
of  the  Egyptian.  It  was  separated  from  the  latter  by  the  early 
Christian  epoch,  a  period  of  six  or  seven  centuries,  and  it  differs 
from  it  in  artistic  forms  and  style  to  at  least  a  corresponding  degree. 
The  Egyptian  Mohammedans  probably  contributed  but  sUghffliy  to 
this  new  style,  which  was  of  Arabian  origin,  considerably  modified 
by  the  forms  of  art  which  the  victorious  Arabs  found  in  vogue 
among  the  Byzantines  and  the  Copts,  and  by  those  of  Persian  ait 
of  the  era  of  the  Sassanides.  Different  as  the  Arabian  building*  at 
Baghdad  and  Cairo  may  appear  from  those  at  Tunis  and  in  Spain, 
they  all  possess  certain  features  in  common.  The  ibuildings  of  this 
epoch  in  Egypt  exhibit  a  considerable  variety  coupled  with  a  certain 
finish  of  style.    It  must  not,  of  course,  be  supposed  that  the  Arabs 
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in  the  full  tide. of  the  military  and  political  commotions  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  empire  of  the  khalifs  turned  their  attention  to  the 
erection  of  monumental  buildings.  On  the  contrary  they  weTe  for 
centuries  content  merely  to  adapt  the  religious  edifices  of  the  con- 
quered countries  as  mosques.  This  was  a  process  of  little  difficulty, 
for  the  ceremonial  requirements  of  the  new  religion  were  com- 
paratively simple,  and  the  mosque  was  by  means  regarded  as  the 
house  of  God,  like  the  church  in  the  west.  A  long  period  thus  elapsed 
before  any  mosques  of  artistic  importance  were  erected.  That  the 
nomadic  Beduins  had  any  influence  on  the  style  of  building  and 
that  the  tent  was  the  prototype  of  either  house  or  mosque  are 
theories  that  have  long  been  abandoned,  whereas  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  considerable  influence  was  exerted  by  the  settled  inhabitants 
of  Arabia,  some  of  whom  had  attained  a  relatively  advanced  civiliza- 
tion even- before  the  days  of  Mohammed.  This  is  proved  by  the 
monumental  edifices  in  the  Hauran,  while  the  close  connection  be- 
tween the  ground-plan  of  the  mosque  and  the  court  of  the  pre-Mo- 
hammedan  temples  at  Mecca  exists  beyond  a  doubt.  The  walls  of 
the  court,  indeed,  lost  their  primitive  simplicity  after  the  Arabs 
had  been  brought  into  contact  with  the  colonnaded  courts  of  Egypt 
and  the  Syrian  regions,  and  the  Columnar  Court  of  the  mosque  was 
thus  developed.  Columns  from  Greek  and  Roman  temples  were 
freely  employed  in  these  courts,  but  the  early-Egyptian  columns  were 
too  colossal  to  be  used  except  occasionally  as  supports  for  domes  or 
mausolea  or  for  the  kiblas.  This  systematic  exploitation  of  ancient 
monuments  was  probably  the  main  reason  why  no  distinct  Arabian 
order  of  columns  was  ever  developed  in  Egypt.  Of  the  few  Arabian 
forms  of  capital,  one,  a  curious  form  of  calyx-capital,  is  also  em- 
ployed as  a  base,  while  another  includes  a  wreath  of  stalactites  as 
the  transition  between  the  shaft  and  the  abacus.  The  employment 
of  ancient  columns  in  the  mosques,  frequently  without  any  regard 
to  harmony  of  style  or  size,  brings  it  about  that  uniformity  in  the 
architecture  of  the  arcades  is  observed  only  when  the  abacus  is 
reached.  The  use  of  ready-made  members  of  ancient  edifices,  the 
employment  of  foreign  buildings  as  mosques  (see  above),  and  the 
continual  employment  of  foreign  and  non-Mohammedan  artificers 
(Copts,  Greeks,  Armenians)  are  the  causes,  why,  as  Ibn  Khaldun 
remarks,  no  properly  Arabian  style  of  architecture  can  be  spoken 
of  until  the  decline  of  the  great  empire  of  the  khalifs.  —  The  most 
prominent  characteristic  peculiarities  of  Arabian  architecture  are 
the  following :  — 

1.  The  introduction  of  the  pointed  arch  as  the  dominating 
aesthetic  characteristic  (Mosque  of  Ibn  Tulun)  and  the  employment 
of  the  Byzantine  stilted  round  arch,  as  well  as  of  the  Tound  and 
pointed  horseshoe  arch,  the  scolloped  arch  (notably  in  Spain),  the 
clover-leaf  arch,  and  the  'keel'  arch.  These  were  accompanied  by 
corresponding  forms  of  domes. 

Baedeker's  Egypt.     4th  Ed.  m 
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2.  The  development  of  the  form  of  tower  known  as  the  minaret. 

3.  The  refining  of  various  forms  of  pinnacles  that  occur  also  in 
early  Egypt,  Assyria,  Phoenicia,  and  Persia. 

4.  The  employment  in  facades  of  alternate  courses  of  stones  of 
different  colours. 

5.  The  invention  of  the  elegant  wooden  balconies  and  the 
system  of  closing  window  -  openings  with  wooden  gratings  (mush- 
rebiyehs)  or  with  plaster  or  stone  gratings  in  Arabian  patterns 
(kamariyehs). 

6.  The  development  of  surface  ornaments  into  textile  patterns 
and  interlaced  figures,  the  use  of  Arabic  ornamental  inscriptions, 
and  the  treatment  of  wall-surfaces  and  ceilings  in  rich  polychrome 
hues,  especially  red,  yellow,  blue,  white,  gold,  and  silver. 

The  chief  monuments  of  Arabian  architecture  in  Egypt  are  the 
religious  edifices  (mosques)  and  the  tombs. 

The  Exterior  of  these  buildings  is  generally  plain,  consisting  of 
a  lofty,  rectangular  enclosing  wall  of  quadrangular  plan,  but  not 
entirely  without  relief  in  the  form  of  projections  and  indentations. 
In  the  mosques  there  are  usually  minarets  and  domes  projecting 
beyond  this  general  outline,  and  this  is  still  more  commonly  the 
case  with  the  public  fountains  (sebU)  and  the  mosque  schools 
(medreseh)  above  them.  The  portal,  on  the  other  hand,  and  certain 
perpendicular  sections  of  the  building  of  various  widths,  generally 
recede  a  little,  the  latter  a  few  inches  only,  being  again  brought 
forward  immediately  below  the  cornicing  to  the  level  of  the  facade 
by  means  of  a  'stalactite'  corbelling.  In  these  last  also  the  windows 
are  often  inserted  with  little  regard  to  symmetry.  In  the  corners  of 
the  projections  thus  formed,  as  well  as  in  the  other  angles  of  the 
building,  we  frequently  find  columns  of  marble  inserted,  or  columns 
hewn  out  of  the  material  of  the  building,  and  detached  to  the  extent 
of  three-fourths  of  their  thickness.  The  whole  plan  of  the  stone 
facades,  which  is  not  devoid  of  a  certain  degree  of  grandeur, 
reminds  us  of  those  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  temples,  although  the 
Muslims  were  generally  scrupulously  careful  to  avoid  every  resem- 
blance to  the  pagan  buildings.  The  portal  is  generally  the  richest 
part  of  the  edifice.  The  windows  are  simpler,  and  less  importance 
is  given  to  the  principal  cornice  than  the  height  arid  other  dimen- 
sions of  the  building  would  seem  to  demand. 

The  Portals  consist  of  rectangular  niches,  of  such  depth  as  to 
allow  room  on  the  left  and  right  outside  the  door'for  the  mastabas, 
or  stone  -  benches  used  by  the  doorkeeper  (bawwab).  This  door 
niche  in  the  mosques  rises  nearly  to  the  full  height  of  the  facade, 
and  terminates  at  the  top  either  in  a  sphere,  or  in  a  polygonal  half- 
dome,  partly  ribbed,  and  partly  embellished  with  pendentives  or 
'stalactites'.  The  two  perpendicular  mural  pillars  of  the  niche 
approach  each  other  towards  the  top,  either  in  curved  or  in  straight 
ines  converging  at  an  acute  angle.  In  neither  case,  however,  do  they 
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actuallymeet,  the  nitthe  terminating  above  in  a  hemispherical  dome, 
•which' Springs  from  the  converging  lines.  The  form  of  the  entrance 
varies  considerably.  In  some  cases  it  terminates  above  in  an  archi- 
trave ,  in  others  in  a  round  or  pointed  arch ,  while  fantastically 
■waved  or  broken-arch  forms  are  also  not  uncommon.  The  commonest 
style  in  the  mosques  is  the  architrave  form  -with  segmental  relieving 
arches.  A  favourite  practice  was  to  pave  the  threshold  with  an  an- 
cient block  of'  red  or  black  granite,  even  if  covered  with  hiero- 
glyphics, and  in  many  cases  these  venerable  inscriptions  are  still 
traceable.  In  the  mosques,  on  the  resting-place  in  frontof  the  door, 
isa  low  railing  which  marks  the  boundary  to  which  the  visitor  may 
penetrate  without  removing  his  shoes  or  sandals.  + 

The  Windows  are  more  commonly  rectangular  than  arched, 
and  are  sometimes  grouped  in  twos  and  threes,  in  which  case  they 
aTe  often  tastefully  adorned  with  round,  oval,  or  star-shaped  ro- 
settes in  plaster,  perforated,  and  filled  with  coloured  glass.  This 
arrangement  has  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  Byzantine 
and 'Romanesque  styles.  The  windows  in  the  facades  are  frequently 
surrounded  with  scrolls  in  low  relief ,  and  with 'flat  bands  or  roll- 
mouldings.  On  the  inside  they  are  usually  adorned  with  friezes  in 
plaster  with  arabesques. 

Special  importance  was  attached  to  the  principal  doors  of  mon- 
umental buildings,  which,  as  a  rule,  were  massively  mounted  with 
iron  or  bronze,  or  were  constructed  of  pieces  of  wood  of  different 
colours,  ingeniously  fitted  together.  The  portals  of  some  of  the 
mosques  are  embellished  with  bronze  decorations,  beautifully 
embossed  and  ehased.  The  doors  in  the  interior  of  the  buildings 
are  Often  richly  inlaid  with  ebony  and  ivory. 

The  Dome,  a  very  <  salient  feature  in  Mohammedan  buildings, 
especially1  in  the  mosques  and  mausolea,  varies 'much  in  farm ; 
the 'base  of  "the  structure  projects  beyond' the  square  ground- 
plan  of  the  edifiee,  and  the  summit  rises  above  the  enclosing' wall. 
The  dome,  which  tapers  "upwards  in  an  elliptical  form  and  is 
adorned  with  knobs  and  crescents,  is  blended  with  the  quadrangular 
interior  Of  the  mausoleum  by  means  of  pendentives;  while,  ex- 
terriiilly,  the  union  of  the  cube  with  the  sphere  is  somewhat  masked 
by  the  polygonal  base  of  the  dome.  In  some  cases  the  transition  is 
effected  by  means  of  gradations  resembling  steps,  each  of 'which  is 
crowrred'With  a  half-pyramidal  excrescenee  of  the  height  of  the  step. 
These  excrescences  might  be  regarded  as  external  prolongations  of 
the  pendentives  of  the  interior,  but  do  not  correspond' with  them  in 
position.  The  architects,  however,  doubtless  intended- to  suggest 
some  such  connection  'between  the  internal  arid  external  orna- 
mentation.   The  domes  are  constructed  partly  of  stone  and  partly 


■filn  the  more  frequented  mosques  the  custodians  provide  slippers  for 
the  use  of  Frank  visitors.    Fee  1  piastre. 
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of  brick,  the  pendants  being  of  stone,  or  of  plaster  and  lath-work, 
and  they  are  sometimes  of  considerable  length.  The  finest  are 
probably  those  of  the  Khalifs'  Tombs.  The  greatly  elongated  domes 
of  the  Mameluke  tombs  have  a  second  dome  structure  in  their  in- 
terior. The  latter,  lying  much  lower,  supports  walls  placed  in  a 
radiating  form,  which  bear  the  upper  dome.  One  of  these  dilapi- 
dated tombs  (p.  66)  affords  a  good  opportunity  of  examining  this 
mode  of  construction.  Near  it  there  is  also  a  dome  with  a  lantern,  a 
form  quite  foreign  to  the  customary  style  of  Arabian  dome  building. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  joints  are  not  cut  in  a  straight 
direction,  but  were  formed  in  curved  or  broken  lines  which  re- 
quired each  stone  to  be  an  exact  counterpart  of  its  neighbour. 
This  arrangement  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  case  of  straight  or 
flat  segment-shaped  plinths,  but  even  there  this  kind  of  con- 
struction is  often  merely  simulated  by  means  of  inlaid  marble  of 
different  colours. 

The  Minarets  (from  the  Arabic  menareh,  'a  signal'  or  'signal- 
post')  are  generally  square  at  the  base,  tapering  upwards,  story  by 
story,  until  the  form  at  length  changes  to  that  of  an  octagon  or 
cylinder.  On  these  towers  the  architects  have  expended  their  utmost 
skill,  and  the  spectator  will  not  fail  to  be  struck  by  their  graceful 
proportions.  The  highest  story  is  sometimes  formed  of  pilasters, 
or  columns,  which  bear  a  roof,  either  consisting  of  one  or  more 
dome-shaped  protuberances  with  the  symbol  of  El-Islam,  or  of  a 
simple  conical  point.  They  are  generally  built  of  substantial  ma- 
sonry, and  contain  Winding  Staircases  of  stone  leading  to  the 
galleries  of  the  different  stories  and  to  the  balconies  between  them. 
From  these  last  the  mueddins  summon  the  faithful  to  prayer 
(p.  lxxxiv).  The  galleries  are  borne  by  projecting  cornices,  and  the 
balconies  by  brackets  of  similar  construction.  The  wooden  rods 
and  hooks  at  the  top  of  the  minarets  are  used  for  hanging  up  the 
lamps  during  the  fasting  month  of  Ramadan.  The  mosques  were 
also  formerly  provided  with  external  platforms  (called  mabkharas), 
on  which  incense  used  to  be  burned  on  high  festivals,  so  as  to 
diffuse  sweet  perfumes  throughout  the  whole  neighbourhood.  The 
mosque  of  El-Hakim  is  now  the  only  one  which  still  possesses 
platforms  of  this  kind. 

The  Public  Fountains  (seblls),  with  the  Mosque  Schools  (medrese^s) 
on  the  first  floor,  are  frequently  included  within  the  rectangular  pre- 
cincts of  the  mosques,  but  they  sometimes  project  from  them  in  a 
circular  form.  The  exterior  of  these  buildings,  and  also  of  the  open 
colonnades  used  for  scholastic  purposes,  is  frequently  adorned  with 
detached  columns,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  religious  edifices. 

The  Interiors  of  the  mosques,  on  the  other  hand,  are  freely 
embellished  with  columns,  the  court  being  usually  bordered  by  a 
colonnade,  which  is  doubled  or  trebled  on  the  side  next  the  prayer- 
niche  (kibla).     At  Cairo  the  arches  of  the  Arcades  usually  approach 
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more  or  less  closely  to  the  form  of  the  Gothic  pointed  arch  ;  and  it 
is  only  in  the  portions  above  the  arches  that  the  arcades  present  a 
distinctive  architecture  of  their  own.  Strong  timber  buttresses  are 
invariably  present.  The  judicious  employment  of  frame-mouldings, 
friezes  of  written  characters,  medallions,  and  tasteful  pinnacles  in 
the  decoration  of  the  arcades  offers  a  marked  contrast  to  the  florid 
stucco-ornamentation  in  the  halls  of  the  Alhambra. 

The  arcades  of  the  mosques  and  other  spacious  halls  are  covered 
with  a  flat  Ceiling  of  open-work,  of  almost  uniform  height.  The 
junction  of  the  walls  and  ceiling  is  generally  masked  by  a  pendent 
cornice,  or  a  cornice  with  a  frieze  for  inscriptions.  The  beams 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  ceilings  are  generally  square  at  both 
ends  to  a  length  of  3-5  ft. ,  beyond  which  they  are  rounded  below, 
and  frequently  carved.  The  interstices  between  the  beams  are 
sometimes  divided  into  'coffers' ;  and  proper  coffered  ceilings  also 
occur,  as  in  the  mosque  Salaheddtn  Yfisuf  in  the  citadel  (p.  52). 
In  the  corners  of  the  apartments ,  as  well  as  under  the  principal 
architraves,  pendants  are  generally  placed  to  conceal  the  angles.  The 
earliest  ceilings  appear  to  have  consisted  of  palm-trunks,  and  to  have 
been  covered  with  boards  of  sycamore  wood,  which  were  often  richly 
carved.  The  space  immediately  in  front  of  the  kibla  (prayer  niche) 
usually  terminated  in  a  dome  borne  by  columns.  Spherical  and 
groined  vaulting  was  used  for  smaller  chambers  only ;  but  the 
arcades  of  the  Barkuk  mosque  (p.  63),  with  their  depressed  spher- 
ical brick  vaulting ,  form  an  exception  to  this  rule.  In  secular 
buildings  the  use  of  vaulting  is  much  more  frequent ,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  city-gate  Bab  en-Nasr  (p.  61)  and  other  arched  pas- 
sages. The  entire  ground-floors  of  palaces  are  also  sometimes  vaulted, 
and  bridges  and  aqueducts  were  usually  executed  in  barrel  vaulting, 
or  with  pointed  arches. 

The  Decorations  generally  consist  of  panelling  or  flat  paintings, 
destitute  of  structural  meaning,  while  pilasters,  cornices,  and  other 
architectural  embellishments  are  rare.  This  species  of  ornamenta- 
tion was  doubtless  originally  suggested  by  the  carpets ,  fringes, 
and  mats,  used  by  the  Arabs  for  covering  their  walls.  The  stalactite 
corbellings,  on  the  other  hand,  which  mask  the  union  of  the  vertical 
with  the  horizontal  parts  of  the  building,  and  take  the  place  of  the 
vaulting  used  in  western  architecture,  are  of  a  more  structural 
character ;  but  even  these  perform  no  real  architectural  function, 
and  form  a  mere  fantastic  decoration  of  the  angles  of  the  domes. 

The  panel  and  frieze  decorations  are  either  foliage,  geometrical 
figures,  or  written  characters.  The  Foliage  is  usually  shaped  in 
rectangular  relief,  with  a  few  incisions  to  divide  the  broader 
surfaces.  The  moulding  is  generally  more  or  less  in  conformity 
with  the  spirit  of  the  classical  style,  but  in  the  conventional 
arabesques  the  leaves  and  other  parts  of  plants  of  a  southern 
climate  are  recognisable.    The  Geometrical  Figures  consist  either 
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of  a  kaleidoscopic  arrangement  of  constantly  recurring  fantastic 
forms,  or  of  a  series  of  intertwined  and  broken  lines.  Lastly, 
the  Arabic  Written  Characters  with  which  the  friezes  are  often 
decorated,  and  more  particularly  the  Cuflc  and  Sullus  characters, 
are  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  ornamental  purposes,  as  they 
resemble  decorative  foliage,  although  destitute  of  its  strictly  sym- 
metrical and  continuous  character.  When  the  writing  is  em- 
ployed for  lengthy  inscriptions  in  low  relief,  the  ground  on  which 
it  is  placed  is  generally  covered  with  slightly  raised  arabesques. 
Panels  or  friezes  bearing  inscriptions  of  this  character  produce  a 
very  rich  and  pleasing  appearance.  "When  viewed  from  a  moderate 
distance,  especially  if  enhanced  by  colouring,  the  broad  characters 
stand  out  with  great  effect.  The  ground  then  resembles  a  network 
of  lace,  the  delicate  lines  of  the  arabesques  being  indistiiiguish: 
able  except  on  close  inspection.  Sultan  Hasan's  mosque  (p.  49) 
contains  a  remarkably  handsome  frieze  of  this  description.  The 
large  and  bold  characters  on  the  mosques  or  private  houses  which 
strike  the  eye  of  the  traveller  are  almost  invariably  texts  from  the 
Koran,  while  historical .  notices  in  a  small  running  character  axe 
often  inscribed  on  marble  slabs  over  the  entrances  and  on  the  lattice- 
work of  thesebils,  where  they  are  sometimes  carved  in  wood.  Similar 
inscriptions  also  occasionally  occur  in  the  halls  of.  the  interior. 

The  observer  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  apparently 
capricious  way  in  which  this  ornamentation  is  distributed,  theartist 
having  sometimes  lavished  the  whole  richness  of  his  arabesques 
upon  certain  spots  to  the  neglect  of  others.  When  this  peculiarity 
is  more  closely  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  the  parts  thus 
favoured  are  —  (1)  the  Portals ,  which  are  embellished  with  a 
framework  of  rich  friezes ,  with  rosettes  to  mark  certain  points, 
with  artistic  sculpturing  on  the  architrave,  and  with  pendants  in 
the  ceiling  of  the  niche;  (2)  the  Minarets,  which  it  was  customary 
to  place  over  or  adjacent  to  the  portals,  but  seldom  from  structural 
motives;  (3)  the  external  surfaces  of  the  Dome,  which  are  sometimes 
covered  with  arabesques,  and  sometimes  with  roll  -  mouldings 
or  wreaths;  (4)  the  Kibla,  with  its  handsome  border,  its  capitals 
and  columns,  which  are  often  rich  and  beautiful ,  its  fine  mosaics, 
its  miniature  pseudo-arcades ;  (&)  the  Pendants  in  the  interior  of 
mausoleums  ;  [6)  the  Ceilings ;  (7)  the  Mimbar  (pulpit),  which  is 
partly  in  stone  and  partly  in  wood.  The  lattice- work ,  windows, 
doors,  couches  or  sofas  (dikkeh),  lanterns,  and  lamps  are  also  much 
ornamented.  These  last  are  sometimes  made  of  very  curious 
enamelled  glass,  but  few  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  mosques. 

Colour  does  not,  perhaps,  play  quite  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the 
Egypto-Arabian  monuments  as  in  the  Spanish ;  but  the  Egyptian 
artists,  like  those  of  the  Alhambra,  were  also  much  addicted  to  the 
use  of  bright  colours,  especially  red,  bine,  yellow,  gold,  and  white. 
The  ground  of  the  decorative  inscriptions  is  frequently  deep  blue, 
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while  the  letters  are  usually  gilded.  On  the  whole,  however, 
painting  was  never  so  highly  developed  here  as  in  Spain,  where 
the  artists  showed  a  certain  appreciation  of  perspective  by  painting 
the  lower  parts  of  their  walls  with  dark  colours,  and  gradually 
shading  them  upwards  with  lighter  and  more  brilliant  tints.  In 
their  colouring,  as  well  as  in  their  ornamental  reliefs,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Egyptian  artists  aimed  at  producing  effect  by  contrasts. 
The  pavement  consists  of  the  richest  marble  mosaic,  for  the  most 
part  in  dark  colours,  the  walls  are  generally  painted,  and  the  cornice 
and  ceiling  richly  coloured  and  gilded.  In  the  more  important 
private  houses  we  sometimes  find  the  walls  covered  with  majolica. 
The  traveller  will  also  be  struck  with  the  beautiful  effects  of  colour 
produced  by  the  Inlaid  Work  in  the  kiblas  of  certain  mosques  (the 
tombs. of  Kaiaun,  Tulun,  and  Kait  Bey),  where  marble,  pprphyry, 
mother-of-pearl ,  and  Venetian  enamel  have  been  combined.  In 
the  case  of  Cabinet  Work  the  colours  used  for  inlaying  are  dark 
brown,  black  (ebony),  white  (Ivory),  and  bronze.  Externally  the 
dark,  yellowish  stone  of  which  the  buildings  were  constructed 
produced  a  naturally  pleasing  effect,  which  the  architects  oc- 
casionally endeavoured  to  enhance  by  colouring  every  alternate 
course  red  or  black;  while,  important  parts  were  adorned  with 
marble  mosaic ,  majolicas ,  panelling ,  and  gilding.  Owing  to  the 
mildness  of  the  climate  of  Egypt  much  of  the  original  colouring 
haB  been  preserved,  but  it  must  hot  be  confounded  with  the  rude 
and  staring  painting  of  stone  facades .  and  marble  ornaments  exe- 
cuted oh  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  1869. 

The  secular  edifices,  like  the  sacred,  and  particularly  the 
Dwelling  Houses,  have  also  their  characteristic  peculiarities..  The 
ordinary  town-houses  are  constructed  of  stone  on  the  ground-floor, 
and  generally  have  an  overhanging  upper  story.  The  projecting 
parts  sometimes  rest  on  pillars,  but  more  commonly  on  beautifully 
carved  brackets  of  peculiar  form,  and  are  provided  with  a  kind  of 
bow-window,  which  serves  the  double  purpose  of  ventilating  the 
house  and  of  affording  a  view  of  the  street  to  the  women  conceale- 
behind  the  lattice-work.  The  small  perforated  and  generally  octad 
gonal  balconies,  with  round  holes,  at  the  bottom,  are  used  for  cooling 
the  drinking-water  in  porous  vessels  (kuilehs),  whence  they  derive 
their  name  of  Mushrebiyehs  (from  shartib,  a  draught).  These  bal- 
conies are  rectangular  in  shape,  but  their  sides  are  sometimes  arched, 
and  the  lattice-work  round'  them,  composed  of  turned  pieces  of 
wpod,  often  forms  an  ingenious  and  elaborate  pattern.  The  roofs 
of  these  mushrebiyehs  usually  project  in  a  tent-like  form,  and 
instead  of  cornices  they  have  pendent  friezes  cut  out  of  boards. 
The  union  of  these  projections  with  the  surface  of  the  wall  below  is 
generally  masked  by  richly  carved  and  elegantly  waved  mouldings 
with  tasteful  rosettes.  Above  the  mushrebiyehs,  which  rarely  extend 
to  the  height  of  the  apartment  within,  there  are  usually  introduced 
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upper  windows,  with  stucco  frames,  filled  with  stained  glass.  —  The 
Cornices  of  the  houses  project  hut  slightly,  curving  a  little  outwards 
when  pendentives  are  not  employed ;  and.  they  are  almost  always 
crowned  with  pinnacles,  often  most  elaborately  executed.  We  may 
also  mention  the  curious  form  of  cornice  seen  in  the  Mameluke 
Tombs,  where  the  projecting  ends  of  the  roof-beams  are  serrated. 

While  bestowing  their  full  meed  of  praise  on  the  wonderfully 
rich  ornamentation  and  other  details  of  Arabian  architecture,  one 
cannot  help  feeling  that  the  style  fails  to  give  entire  aesthetic 
satisfaction.  Want  of  symmetry  in  plan,  poverty  of  articulation, 
insufficiency  of  plastic  decoration,  and  an  incongruous  mingling  of 
stone  and  wood,  are  the  imperfections  which  strike  most  northern 
critics.  The  architects,  in  fact,  bestowed  the  whole  of  their  attention 
on  the  decoration  of  surfaces ;  and  down  to  the  present  day  the 
Arabian  artists  have  always  displayed  far  greater  ability  in  tracing 
elegant  outlines,  and  designing  the  most  complicated  ornaments 
and  geometrical  figures  on  plane  surfaces,  than  in  the  treatment 
and  proportioning  of  masses.  Although  we  occasionally  see  diffi- 
culties of  construction  well  overcome,  as  in  the  case  of  the  interior 
of  the  Bab  en-Nasr ,  these  instances  seem  rather  to  be  successful 
experiments  than  the  result  of  scientific  workmanship.  The  real 
excellence  of  the  Arabian  architects  lay  in  their  skill  in  masking 
abrupt  angles  by  the  use  of  'stalactites'  or  brackets. 

With  regard  to  Sculpture  and  Painting  it  will  strike  the  trav- 
eller that  the  modern  Egyptian  chisel  and  brush  have  been  reserv- 
ed exclusively  for  the  decoration  of  wall  surfaces.  Representations 
of  animals  occur  rarely ,  while  those  of  the  human  figure  were 
prohibited  by  the  Koran.  The  latter,  however,  are  occasionally  met 
with.  One  of  the  Tulunides,  for  example,  caused  a  festal  hall  to  be 
adorned  with  painted  wooden  statues  of  himself,  his  wives,  and  his 
favourite  dancers ;  and  at  Cairo  there  was  even  a  famous  manufac- 
tory of  figures  of  men  and  animals  at  that  period.  In  the  11th  cent., 
as  we  are  informed,  there  were  two  celebrated  painters  at  Cairo 
who  vied  with  each  other  in  the  execution  of  relief  pictures.  One 
of  them  painted  a  dancer,  who  seemed  to  be  disappearing  into  the 
wall,  while  his  rival  painted  another  who  seemed  to  be  coming  out 
from  it.  El-Kitami's  picture  of  Joseph  in  the  pit  was  also  a  far- 
famed  work.  On  the  whole,  however,  these  branches  of  art  were 
but  little  developed,  the  Egyptians  resembling  the  Israelites  in 
this  respect.  The  Arabs  were  more  successful,  however,  in  the  pro- 
secution of  artistic  handicrafts,  and  excelled  in  the  embellishment 
of  all  kinds  of  implements  in  metal-work,  enamel,  inlaying,  engrav- 
ing, etc.  Their  decorative  ingenuity,  developed  by  these  arts  quite 
as  much  as  by  the  wall-decorations,  and  applied  to  textile  fabrics 
also,  has  attained  so  wide  a  celebrity,  that  the  word  'Arabesque'  is 
now  nearly  synonymous  with  'ornament'. 
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The  Mosques  are  divided,  in  accordance  with  their  religious 
importance,  into  two  kinds :  (1)  those  in  which  the  sermon 
(kliutbeh)  is  preached  on  Fridays,  called  Odmi'a;  (2)  those  in  which 
prajrer  only  is  offered  daily  except  on  Fridays,  named  Mesgid^, 
or  £&wiyeh.  The  name  mesgid,  which  has  been  imported  from 
Constantinople,  is  less  frequently  used  than  Zawiyeh,  which  de- 
notes a  small  mosque,  consisting  of  one  chamber  only.  There  are 
no  prescribed  rules  for  the  construction  of  mosques.  The  Mosalla, 
or  simplest  form  of  the  place  of  prayer,  which  comprised  all  that  was 
essential,  consisted  merely  of  a  small  enclosed  space  protected  from 
pollution,  with  a  mark  showing  the  direction  of  Mecca.  It  usually 
lay  beside  a  stream  or  well,  but  if  water  was  not  obtainable  (e.g.  in 
the  desert)  the  ablutions  might  be  performed  with  sand. 

Every  Gami'a  has  a  court  of  considerable  size,  generally  uncov- 
ered, called  the  Fasha,  or  Sahn  el- Gami'a,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
the  Hanefiyeh,  or  fountain  for  religious  ablution.  On  the  E.  side 
the  court  is  adjoined  by  the  Liwan ,  covered  with  carpets  or  mats 
(Hasireh),  where  the  sacred  vessels  are  kept.  Between  the  Liwan 
and  the  court  there  often  runs  a  railing  (Makfura)  which  separ- 
ates the  holy  place  of  the  Gami'a  from  the  court. 

In  the  Liwan  we  observe :  (1)  the  Kibla  or  Mihrdb,  the 
prayer-niche  turned  towards  Mecca ;  (2)  the  Mimbar,  or  pulpit,  to 
the  right  of  the  Kibla,  from  which  the  Khatib  or  Imam  addresses  the 
faithful ;  (3)  the  Kursi  (pi.  Kerdsi),  or  reading-desk,  on  which  the 
Koran  (which  is  kept  at  other  times  in  a  cabinet  of  its  own)  lies 
open  during  divine  service ;  (4)  the  Dikkeh,  a  podium  borne  by  col- 
umns, and  surrounded  by  a  low  railing,  from  which  the  Moballain 
(assistants  of  the  Khatib)  repeat  the  words  of  the  Koran,  which  is 
read  at  the  Kibla,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  at  a  distance ; 
(5)  the  various  lamps  and  lanterns  (Tanur,  large  chandelieT;  Tho- 
raiya,  lit.  'seven  stars',  small  chandelier ;  FdnHs,  lamp ;  Kandtl,  small 
oil-lamp).  By  the  side  of  the  Sahn  el-Gamfa  is  another  small  court 
with  a  basin  of  water  and  other  conveniences,  which  the  faithful  al- 
most invariably  visit  before  entering  the  sacred  precincts.  Adjoin- 
ing the  Liwan  is  usually  placed  the  mausoleum  of  the  founder  of  the 
mosque,  and  farther  distant,  by  the  principal  entrance,  is  the  Sebil 
(fountain)  with  the  Maktab  (elementary  school).  Under  the  Sebil  is 
a  cistern,  which  is  filled  during  the  inundation  of  the  Nile.  These  foun- 
tains are  often  richly  adorned  with  marble  and  bronze  railings.  Tliey 
are  protected  by  a  very  projecting  roof,  and  above  them  is  the  more  or 
less  handsome  school  hall.  The  railings  whence  the  water  is  distrib- 
uted are  usually  approached  by  several  steps.  The  interior  of  the  Sebil 
consists  of  a  single  large  chamber,  the  pavement  of  which  is  about 
3  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  soil,  and  in  it  the  water 

t  It  is  from  this  word  mesgid  (which  means  a  place  for  prostration), 
that  we  derive  the  word  mosque,  through  the  Spanish  mezquila  and  the 
French  mosquie. 
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drawn  from  the  cistern  is  placed  in  vessels  for  distribution  at  the 
railings.  Adjacent  to  the  Sebils  are  sometimes  placed  troughs  for 
watering  animals.  The  water  stored  in  these  cisterns  is  generally 
in  great  request  in  June,  when  the  Nile  water  becomes  unwhole- 
some ,  assuming  a  green  colour  caused  by  the  presence  of  myriads 
of  microscopically  small  plants.  The  Medreseh  usually  consists  of 
a  single  hall,  with  a  store-room  for  its  simple  furniture. 

Considered  with  respect  to  their  ground-plans,  the  mosques  are 
classed  in  two  leading  groups  :  (1)  those  of  rectangular  plan,  with 
hypaethral  columns  or  pilasters  round  the  open  court ;  and  (2)  those 
which  have  a  rectangular  or  cruciform  court  surrounded  by  closed 
rooms,  like,  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Hasan  and  most  of  the  tomb 
mosques,  or  those  where  the  tomb  is  of  large  size  compared  with  the 
Sahn  el-Gamfa. 

The  Tombs  of  the  Muslims  (coinp.  also  p.  xcii)  are  generally 
situated  on  high  ground,  uninfluenced  by  the  moisture  oftheriver, 
and  sometimes  in  the  desert.  The  chambers  are  destitute  of  decora- 
tion. "Within  is  a  catafalque  of  stone  resting  on  a  more  or  less  deco- 
rated pedestal,  and  bearing  two  upright  columns  (Shdhid)  of  marble 
or  other  stone ,  one  of  which ,  placed  immediately  over  the  head  of 
the  deceased,  bears  his  name  and  age,  with  texts  from  the  Koran.  At 
the  top  of  the  shahid  is  represented  the  turban  of  the  deceased,  the 
form  of  which  indicates  his  rank.  Over  the  catafalques  of  persons 
of  distinction  are  erected  dome-shaped  canopies,  resting  on  four 
columns  or  pilasters ,  or  their  tombs  have  the  closed  form  of  those 
of  the  shekhs  already  mentioned.  On  festivals  the  catafalques 
and  hollow  parts  of  the  pedestals  are  covered  with  palm-branches, 
flowers,  and  basilicum.  On  these  occasions  the  friends,  and  especi- 
ally the  female  relatives,  of  the  deceased  often  spend  whole  days 
by  the  tomb,  engaged  in  prayer  and  almsgiving.  For  these  mourn- 
ers it  was  necessary  to  provide  accommodation,  and  the  result. is 
that  a  complete  mausoleum,  with  its  rooms  for  the  family,  sebi), 
school,  stables,  custodian's  residence ,  etc. .  is  often  nearly  as  ex- 
tensive as  the  mosques  themselves,  while  some  of  them  are  so  large 
as  almost  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  small  deserted  town.  To 
buildings  of  this  kind  the  name  oiHosh  is  applied.  One  of  the  most 
imposing  of  these  is  the  tomb-mosque  of  Sultan  Barkuk,. 

Other  religious  edifices  are  the  Dervish  Monasteries,  the  Sefiils 
as  independent  buildings,  the  Hods  or  cattle-troughs,  and  various 
Asylums  and  Hospitals,  supported  by  pious  foundations. 

The  secular  buildings  are  on  the  whole  less  interesting.  The 
Fortifications  on  the  citadel  of  Cairo,  dating  from  the  time  of 
Saladin,  recall  the  mediaeval  castles  of  Europe.  The  massive  edifices 
that  still  represent  the  numerous  gates  in  the  walls  of  Cairo  were 
probably  built  after  Roman  models  and  are  distinguished  for  the 
skill  with  which  they  are  constructed,  especially  for  accuracy  in  the 
jointing  of  the  stones. 
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Of  the  ancient  Palaces  nothing  but  ruins  now  remains.  The  lower 
stories*  built  of  massive  blocks,  have  barrel-vaults  and  pointed  arches 
of  hewn  stone ,  the  upper  stories  have  similar  vaults  in  lighter 
masonry.  In  one  case  we  observe  remains  of  balconies  and  of  a 
projecting,  slightly  curved  cornice  supported  by  wooden  consoles; 
and  traces  of  richly  painted  coffered  ceilings  are  also  met  with. 
From  an  examination  of  the  scanty  remains  and  with  the.  help  of 
the  Arabic  writers,  whose  descriptions,  however,  are  seldom  free 
from  fanciful  exaggerations,  we  may  conclude  that  the  palaces  re- 
sembled in  general  the  houses  of  the  richer  private  citizens,  exceed- 
ing them  only  in  size  and  splendour. 

The  Dwelling  -  Houses ,  which  rarely  have  more  than  two 
stories,  are  built  in  very  various  styles,  but  the  following  rules  are 
generally  observed  in  their  construction  :  —  (1)  The  principal  rooms, 
particularly  those  of  the  Harem  (p.  clxxxix),  look  into  the  court  or 
garden,  if  there  be  one.  (2)  The  windows  looking  to  the  street 
are  small,  placed  very  high ,  and  strongly  barred ,  while  those  of 
the  upper  floors  are  closed  with  mushrebiyehs  (p.  clxxxiii),  which, 


Plan  I. 
Ground  Floor, 


1.  Entrance  of  the  House.  2.  Seat  (Mastaba)  for  the  doorkeeper.  3.  Cor- 
ridor (Dirkeh).  4.  Court  (Hosh).  5.  A  kind  of  bower  in  which  visitors  are 
received  in  summer.  6.  Fountain.  7.  Mandara.  8.  Servants'  rooms.  9.  Donkey- 
stable.  10.  Saddle-room.  11.  Room  for  fodder.  12.  Door  leading  to  the 
women's  apartments  (Bab  el-Harim).  13.  Staircase  leading  to  the  Takhta 
Bosh.  14.  Principal  saloon '  (el-Kafa).  15.  Khazneh.  16.  Small  court. 
17.  Kitchen.     18.  'Bakehouse.     19.  Privy. 
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however,  are  gradually  being  superseded  by  glass-windows  with 
shutters.  (3)  The  entrance-door  (PI.  I,  1),  behind  which  is  the  seat 
(Mastaba,  PI.  I,  2)  of  the  doorkeeper,  is  generally  low  and  narrow, 
and  the  passage  (Dirkeh;  PI.  I,  3)  leading  from  the  street  to  the 
court  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  angle,  to  prevent  people  from  seeing 
into  the  court.  (4)  The  court  (Hdsh,  PI.  I,  4)  is  planted  with  trees  and 
unpaved,  and  contains  a  well  of  water  that  has  filtered  through  from 
the  Nile.  This  water,  however,  is  generally  more  or  less  brackish, 
and  is  used  only  for  washing  purposes  and  for  the  cattle.  (5)  By 
the  entrance  to  the  court,  and  on  the  same  level,  is  the  Mhndara 


Plan  II. 
First  Floor, 


1.  Open  hall  (Takhta  Bosh)  or  Mak'ad.  2.  Cabinet.  3.  Door  of  the  Harem. 
4.  Rooms  of  the  Harem  with  mushrebiyehs.  5.  Magazine.  6.  Open  courts. 
7.  Guest-chambers  with  Khazneh  and  privy.   8.  Balkony  with  Mushrebiyeh. 

(PI.  I,  7),  or  reception-room  of  the  proprietor ,  with  at  least  one 
Khazneh,  or  cabinet  (PI.  I,  15),  and  other  conveniences.  The 
Mandara  of  the  best  class  is  of  symmetrical  construction,  and  the 
door  is  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  sides.  The  central  part  of  this 
hall ,  called  the  Durlca'a ,  which  is  paved  with  marble  mosaic  and 
contains  a  fountain  (FasMyeh),  is  one  step  lower  than  the  sides 
on  the  right  and  left.  The  ground-plan  is  generally  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Ka'a  (PI.  I,  14).  Opposite  the  entrance  of  the  durka'a  there 
is  generally  a  Suffeh,   or  kind  of  stand  in  stone  or  marble,   on 
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which  are  placed  the  household  utensils  for  washing,  drinking,  etc. 
The  more  elevated  sides  of  the  Mandara ,  called  the  Liwdn ,  are 
covered  with  carpets  and  mats,  thus  forming  a  kind  of  couch,  and 
are  never  stepped  upon  except  with  shoeless  feet.  Visitors  leave 
their  shoes  in  the  DuTka'a.  Along  the  walls  are  often  placed  cup- 
boards, richly  decorated  with  inlaid  work  and  majolica.  The  ceil- 
ings are  generally  tastefully  ornamented.  Adjoining  the  court  there 
is  usually  another  hall ,  situated  a  little  above  its  level ,  adorned 
with  a  column ,  and  open  towards  the  north.  This  is  called  the 
Takhta  Bdsh,  and  is  used  in  temperate  weather  for  the  same 
purposes  as  the  Mandara.  Lastly  the  Muh'ad  (PL  I,  5),  where  the 
proprietor  receives  visits  in  summer,  is  usually  raised,  like  the 
Takhta  B6sh ,  half  the  height  of  the  groundfloor  above  the  level 
of  the  court,  and  is  adorned  with  several  columns ,  while  below  it 
are  small  chambers  used  as  storerooms  and  for  various  other  pur- 
poses, and  frequently  the  well  with  its  drawing  apparatus. 

The  principal  part  of  the  Harem  (women's  apartments),  which 
in  smaller  houses  is  accessible  from  the  court  only  by  the  Bab  el- 
Harlm  (PL  I,  12 ;  II,  3),  is  the  Ka'a  (PI.  I.  14).  The  ceiling  of 
the  Durkafa  is  higher  than  that  of  the  Liwan,  and  has  a  dome  in 
the  centre  with  mushrebiyeh  openings.  The  walls  of  the  Liwan  are 
frequently  lined  with  rows  of  shelves,  with  valuable  porcelain, 
crystal,  or  plate.  In  the  larger  houses  a  separate  staircase  for  the 
women-servants  ascends  from  the  ground-floor  to  the  upper  stories. 
On  its  way  it  passes  the  intervening  floor  forming  their  dwelling, 
which  is  built  over  the  less  important  rooms  of  the  ground-floor. 
Another  door  usually  leads  direct  from  the  apartments  of  the  pro- 
prietor into  the  harem  (PI.  I,  3).  At  the  back  of  the  building  are 
kitchens  and  stables,  and  frequently  a  mill  also.  —  In  the 
country,  and  even  at  Cairo,  the  entrance-door  is  sometimes  painted 
with  very  rude  figures  of  camels ,  lions ,  steamboats ,  etc. ,  which 
are  intended  to  indicate  that  the  owner  has  performed  the  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca  (p.  lxxxv). 

The  Public  Baths,  usually  of  quite  unpretending  exterior,  are 
frequently  very  large  erections  in  which  marble  is  not  spared, 
though  few  have  any  claims  to  artistic  importance.  A  visit  to  one 
of  these  simple  vapour-baths  is  not  uninteresting  (comp.  p.  xxxix). 

The  Okellas  (p.  37)  were  important  edifices  when  the  caravan 
trade,  especially  the  caravan-trade  with  the  Red  Sea,  flourished. 
Their  often  extensive  facades  exhibit  peculiar  carvings.  The  portals 
resemble  those  of  the  mosques,  and  the  locks  and  fastenings  of  the 
outer  shops  are  sometimes  carved.  The  central  hypaethral  court  ac- 
commodated the  caravan,  the  goods  brought  by  which  were  deposited 
in  vaulted  chambers  on  the  ground-floor,  while  the  rooms  in  the 
upper  stories,  opening  off  galleries,  were  used  as  lodgings  by  the 
merchants.  The  centre  of  the  court  was  probably  invariably  occu- 
pied by  a  Mosalla  (p.  clxxxv). 


XI.  The  Arabic  Language. 

Arabic  belongs  to  the  Semitic  group  of  languages,  and  has  no 
relationship  with  the  tongues  of  Europe.  A  knowledge  of  Hebrew, 
however,  will  materially  facilitate  the  learning  of  Arabic.  The 
golden  era  of  Arabic  literature  is  coeval  with  the  introduction  of 
El-Islam,  and  the  Koran  in  the  dialect  of  the  Kureish  (the 
family  of  Mohammed)  is  still  regarded  as  an  unrivalled  model  of 
style  and  language.  But  by  the  side  of  this  literary  Arabic  flourished 
also  various  colloquial  dialects,  which  were  carried  by  the  Arabs 
into  the  various  provinces  conquered  for  the  Crescent,  and  there 
developed  partly  under  the  influence  of  the  old  local  tongues.  In 
this  way  arose  the  vulgar  dialects  of  Arabic,  of  which  that  spoken 
in  Egypt  is  one.  In  writing,  however,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
retain  the  older  forms,  and  the  written  language  of  the  present  day, 
known  as  Middle  Arabic,  occupies  a  position  midway  between  the 
original  classical  tongue  and  the  popular  dialects. 

Egypt  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs  in  the  19th  year  of  the 
Hegira  (640  A.  D.)  and  the  Coptic  language  was  replaced  by 
Arabic.  The  dialect  of  the  latter  developed  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  differs  considerably  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  consonants, 
vocalisation,  and  accent  from  the  ordinary  Arabic  dialects  of  Syria 
and  elsewhere.  Thus  the  letter  ?*  is  pronounced  hard  in  Egypt  and 
soft  in  Syria  (see  p.  cxcii).  The  variations,  however,  are  not  so 
great  as  to  prevent  the  Syrians  and  Egyptians  being  mutually 
intelligible. 

The  pronunciation  of  the  vowels  is  apparently  liable  to  variation : 
thus  besides  the  more  correct  Mimbar  the  form  Marribar  is  also  used; 
besides  Maidcin,  both  Meddn  and  Mtddn  are  heard.  A  circumflex 
over  a  vowel  denotes  that  it  is  long,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  final  syllable, 
that  it  is  to  be  accentuated.  A  sharply  defined  and  exact  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  consonants  is  characteristic  of  Arabic  and  is  absolutely 
essential  to  any  satisfactory  use  of  the  language.  The  learner  should 
endeavour  at  once  to  master  the  pronunciation  of  the  more  difficult 

Arabic  consonants,  such  as  ^,  Jb,  £,  O3,  and 'J10,  so  as,  for 
example,  to  be  able  to  make  a  distinct  difference  between  bit  (house) 
and  bid  (eggs).  Many  of  the  sounds  have  no  representatives  in 
English.  —  Compare  also  for  pronunciation  the  alphabet  on  p.  cxcii. 
Owing  to  the  increasing  intercourse  between  the  native  Egyptians 
and  Europe,  the  former  have  of  late  adopted  many  words  from  other 
languages,  chiefly  from  Italian  and  French.  Many  Arabic  words  have, 
moreover,  long  since  been  replaced  by  Turkish  equivalents.  The 
Egyptian  dialect  also  contains  many  Coptic  or  ancient  Egyptian 
words.  Very  few  Europeans  learn  to  pronounce  Arabic  accurately, 
even  after  a  residence  of  many  years  in  the  country. 
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The  language  of  the  peasantry  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  de- 
Bert  is  purer  and  more  akin  to  the  classical  language  than  that  of 
the  dwellers  in  towns.  The  Muslims  generally  speak  more  correctly 
than  the  Christians,  being  accustomed  to  a  refined  diction  and 
pronunciation  from  their  daily  repetition  of  passages  of  the  Koran. 
The  chief  difference  between  the  language  of  the  Koran  and  the 
modern  colloquial  dialect  is  that  a  number  of  terminal  inflexions 
aTe  dropped  in  the  latter. 

Alphabet.  The  Arabic  alphabet  was  developed  from  that  of  the 
Nabatseans,  who  in  turn  adopted  their  written  characters  from  the 
Palmyrenes.  In  spite  of  its  external  attractions,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  imperfect  in  existence.  In  written  or  printed  Arabic  the 
short  -vowels  are  usually  omitted  and  have  to  be  supplied  by  the 
reader,  a  feat  which  demands  considerable  skill  and  experience.  In 
the  Koran,  however,  the  vowels  are  all  indicated  by  appropriate 
signs.  It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  the  Arabs  would  adopt  a 
simpler  alphabet,  with  a  regular  use  of  the  vowel-signs,  and  that 
they  would  agree  to  write  the  ordinary  spoken  language.  The  pre- 
sent condition  of  affairs  not  only  seriously  increases  a  stranger's  dif- 
ficulties in  learning  the  language,  but  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
education  of  the  Arabs  themselves. 

We  give  below  the  sounds  corresponding  to  the  different  letters, 
so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  represent  or  describe  them  to  the  English 
reader.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  in  the  following  pages  we 
use  the  vowel  sounds  of  a,  e,  i,  o,  u  as  they  are  used  in  Italian  (ah, 
eh,  ee,  o,  oo).  The  2  used  in  the  Handbook  is  a  contracted  form  of  ei, 
and  is  used  in  preference  to  it,  as  it  exactly  represents  the  ordinary 
pronunciation  (viz.  that  of  a  in  fate).  The  original  diphthong 
sound  of  ei  is  only  used  in  the  reading  of  the  Koran  and  in  a  few 
isolated  districts.  Where  a  sound  resembling  the  French  m  occurs 
it  is  represented  by  u  (as  in  tiitun").  This  system  of  transliteration 
will  be  found  most  convenient,  as  the  words  will  then  generally 
resemble  the  forms  used  in  German,  French,  and  Italian,  instead 
of  being  distorted  to  suit  the  English  pronunciation.  Thus  :  emir, 
which  is  pronounced  'aymeer' ;  shekh  (or  sheikh) ,  pronounced 
'shake'  (with  a  guttural  k)  ;  tulul,  pronounced  'toolool';  Abuslr, 
pronounced  'Abooseer' ;  etc. 

Vowels.  The  short  vowel  symbols,  Fathath,  Kesrah,  and  Dum- 
meh  (a,  e,  u),  which  are  generally  omitted,  become  long  when  con- 
nected with  Alef,  Wau,  and  Ye  (a,  e,  t,  6,  u,  au). 

The  numerous  gutturals  of  Arabic  render  the  language  unpleas- 
ing  to  the  ear.  The  consonants  Nos.  15,  16,  and  21,  which  are 
sometimes  called  'emphatic',  are  very  peculiar,  and  modify  the 
vowels  connected  with  them  :  thus  after  them  a  and  u  approach  the 
sound  of  o,  and  i  that  of  e .  The  sounds  of  the  French  u  and  eu 
(German  ii  and  o)  are  rare  in  colloquial  Arabic. 
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1. 

2. 
3. 


6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 


Elif,Alef| 
Ba 
Ta 
Tha 


Gim 

Ha 
Klia 
Dal 
Dhal 

Ze,  Zen 

Sin 

Shin 

Sad 

Dad 

Ta 

Za 

En 

Glien 

Fe 

Kaf 

Kaf 

Lam 

Mini 

Nun 

He 

Wan 

Ye 
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Consonants. 

accompanies   an   initial   vowel,    and  is   not 
pronounced   except  as   a  Matu3   in  the 
I       middle  of  a  word. 

>  as  in  English. 

as  th  in  'thing*,  but  generally  pronounced  lots. 

I  in  Syria  and  Arabia  like  the  French  j  (some- 

>  times  also  like  the  English  j\  but  pro- 
I      nounced  g  (hard)  in  Egypt. 

a  peculiar  guttural  A,  pronounced  with  em- 
phasis at  the  back  of  the  palate. 

like  ch  in  the  Scotch  word  'loch',  or  the 
harsh  Swiss  German  ch. 

as  in  English. 

as  th  in  'the',  but  generally  pronounced  d  orz. 

like  the  French  or  German  i\ 


>  as  in  English. 


emphasised  s. 


I  both  emphasised   by  pressing  the   tongue 
|      firmly  against  the  palate. 

an  emphatic  z,  now  pronounced  like  No.  11 

or  No.  15. 
a  strong  and  very  peculiar  guttural. 

a   guttural   resembling   a  strong   French  or 

German  >•. 
as  in  English. 

emphasised  guttural  *,  replaced  by  the  na- 
tives of  Lower  Egypt,  and  particularly 
by  the  Cairenes,  by  a  kind  of  hiatus  or 
repression  of  the  voice. 


,  as  in  English. 


Accentuation.     If  a  word    terminates-  with  a  long  syllable 
ending  in  a  consonant  (indicated  by  a  circumflex  accent  over  the 
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vowel),  or  with  a  syllable  ending  in  a  double  consonant,  the  accent 
is  placed  on  the  last  syllable  (as  in  maghndtis,  bddingdn,  aVmdz, 
ketebt,  taght&mm,  each  of  which  has  the  stress  on  the  last  syllable). 
If  the  last  syllable  has  any  other  form,  i.  e.  if  it  terminates  in  a  vowel 
only,  or  in  a  consonant  preceded  by  a  short  vowel,  the  accent  in  the 
case  of  a  dissyllable  is  on  the  first  syllable  (as  in  gezmeh,  btirnus, 
fUrsha,  redi),  and  in  the  case  of  a  trisyllable  or  polysyllable  on_the 
third  syllable  from  the  end  (as  marmala,  mahbara,  mddeneK),  ex- 
cept when  the  penultimate  is  a  long  syllable  (as  in  sibdnikh),  in 
which  case  the  accent  is  on  that  syllable. 

Address.  The  inhabitants  of  towns  use  the  2nd  person  plural  in  ad- 
dressing a  person ,  or  a  periphrasis ,  such  as  gen&bak  (your  honour),  ha- 
dretak  (your  presence),  or  to  a  patriarch  ghubtatkum,  to  a  pasha  sa'ddetak. 
Yd  sidi  (0  sir)  is  also  frequently  used,  and  to  Europeans,  ya  khawdgeh. 

Possessives.  These  are  expressed  by  means  of  affixes.  Thus,  binli, 
my  daughter;  bintak  (-rt  when  the  person  addressed  is  feminine),  thy 
daughter;  bintuj  his  daughter;  binthd,  or  bintahd,  her  daughter;  btntna 
or  bintind,  our  daughter;  bintkum  or  bintukum,  your  (pi.  1)  daughter;  bin- 
luhurn,  their  daughter.  The  idea  of  possession  is  colloquially  expressed 
by  the  use  of  the  word  betd'  ('property'),  as  el-'abd  betd'i,  my  slave  ('the 
slave  my  property'). 

Article.  The  definite  article  el  or  al  is  assimilated  before  dentals, 
sibilants,  and  the  letters  n  and  r:  thus,  esh-shems,  the  sun,  etc. 

Demonstratives.  In  Egypt  the  word  'this'  is  rendered  by  de,  fern. 
di ;  as  er-rdgil  de,  this  man ;  el-bint  di,  this  girl.  The  Beduins  use  the 
old  Arabic  and  Syrian  hdda.  'These',  ddl.  'That',  dikha,  dukha,  dukhauwa, 
dikhaiya;  plural  dukhamma. 

Relative  :    elli,  omitted  after  substantives  used  in  a  general  sense. 

Interrogatives.    Who,  mtn ;  what,  eh,  ish. 

Declension.  The  substantive  is  not  declinable.  The  genitive  of  a 
substantive  is  formed  by  simply  placing  it  immediately  after  the  sub- 
stantive to  be  qualified ,  the  latter  being  deprived  of  its  article  :  thus, 
ibn,  el-bdsha,  the  son  of  the  pasha.  The  feminine  terminations  a,  e,  i  are 
in  such  cases  changed  into  at,  et,  it:  thus  rnara,  wife;  tnarat  el-kddi,  the 
wife  of  the  judge. 

Dual.  The  dual  termination  is  in,  fern.  et£n:  thus  seneh,  year; 
senetln,  two  years ;  rigl,  foot ;  rigUn,  two  feet. 

Plural.  In  the  masculine  the  termination  is  ill  (as  felldhin,  peas- 
ants); in  the  feminine  at  (as  hdra,  town,  quarter,  etc.,  pi.  hdrdt).  The 
plural  is,  however,  usually  formed  by  a  radical  change  of  the  vowel 
sounds  of  the  singular ,  the  change  being  effected  in  thirty  or  forty  dif- 
ferent ways,  so  that  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  learner  to  note  carefully 
the  plural  form  of  every  substantive:  thus,  'ain,  spring,  pi.  'uylln;  tdgir, 
merchant  pi.  luggdr;  gebel,  mountain,  pi.  gibdl;  kabileh,  tribe  of  Beduins, 
pi.  kab&il. 

Veres.  Many  of  the  verbs  consist  of  slightly  differing  cognate  roots, 
connected  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  the  English  verbs  lay  and 
lie.  Each  verb  consists  of  a  perfect  and  present  imperfect  tense,  an 
imperative,  a  participle,  and  an  infinitive. 

The  above  remarks  are  made  merely  in  order  to  afford  a  slight 
idea  of  the  structure  of  the  language ,  the  difficulties  of  which  are 
such  that  few  persons  will  venture  to  encounter  them,  unless  they 
make  a  prolonged  stay  in  the  country.  We  should,  however,  re- 
commend the  traveller  to  commit  to  memory  the  following  words 
and  phrases  of  everyday  occurrence,  a  knowledge  of  which  will  often 
prove  useful. 

Baedeker's  Egypt.    4th  Ed.  n 
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wdhed,    fern. 


Arabic  Vocabulary. 

wahdeh ;     the  first 


two     —  etnen, 
three  —  teldteh, 
four    — arid  a, 
live     —  khamseh, 
six       —  sitteh, 
seven  —  sab  a, 
eight  —  temdnyeh, 
nine    —  tis  a, 
ten      —  ashara, 

11  —  haddsher 

12  —  etndsher 

13  —  telatdsher 

14  —  ar&a  tdsher 

15  —  khamstdsher 

16  —  sittdafter 

17  —  sab'atdsher 

18  —  temantdsfier 

19  —  tis'atdsher 

20  — '  ishrin 
30  —  teiutm 
once 
twice 
thrice 
four  times 
five  times 
six  times 
seven  times 
eight  times 
nine  times 
ten  times 


the  seventh  —  sdbe , 
the  eighth    —  tdmin, 


tinten ;        the  second 

teldt ;  the  third 

arba ;  the  fourth 

khams ;       the  fifth 

sitt;  the  sixth 

seb'a; 

temdn 

tis  a;  the  ninth 

-     'asher ;        the  tenth 

40  —  arba  in 

50  —  khamsin 

60  —  sittin 

70  —  sab  in 

80  —  temdnin 

90  —  tis  in 
100  —  miyeh  ,-^before  nouns, 


—  el-dwwel,  fern.  eJ-J 

awwaJeft  or  el-fJJa. 

—  tdni,      fern,  tdnij/eft 

—  tdlet, 


ttilleh 

—  rdbe  ,        -     rdb:  eh 

—  khdmis,    -     khamseh 

—  sddis,  -  sddseh 
sab  eh 
tdmneh 

tdse%         -     tds'eh 
■'  dshir,       -     'dshra 
600  —  suttemiyeh 
700  —  sub'amiyeh 
800  —  tumnemiyeh 
900  —  tus  amtyeh 
1000  —  alf 
2000  —  alf  en 
3000  —  telat  aldf 
4000  —  arba  t  aldf 
5000  —  khamast  aldf 
100,000  —  mil  alf 
1;000,000  —  milyun 
a  half  —  nuss 

a  third  —  tult 

a  fourth  — ■  rub' a 

three  fourths  —  nuss  u  ruba 


[mit. 


200  —  mitln 
300  —  tultemiyeh 
400  —  rub'amiyeh 
500  —  khumsemiyeh 

—  marra  wahdeh,  marra 

—  marraten  [or  noba 

—  teldt  marrdt 
— •  arba'  marrdt 

—  khams  (khamas)  marrdt       a  fifth  —  khums 

—  sitt  (sitteh)  marrdt  a  sixth  —  suds 

—  seb'  a  marrdt  a  seventh        —  sub' eh 

—  temdn  marrdt  an  eighth        —  tumn 

—  tis  a  marrdt  a  ninth  —  tus  eh 
— '  ashara  marrdt                      a  tenth  —  ushr 

The  substantives  following  numerals  above  ten  are  used  in  the 
singular;    thus:  4  piastres,  arba'  kurush;  100  piastres,  mit  kirsh. 

I,  ana;  thou,  inteh,  fem.  enti;  he,  huweh;  she,  hiyeh;  we,  ehna; 
ye  or  you,  entu,  or  entum ;  they,  hum,  or  huma. 

Yes,  eywa ;  to  be  sure,  na'am ;  no,  la ;  no,  I  will  not,  Id,  mush 
'duz,  or  'diz ;  it  is  not  necessary,  mush  lazim ;  not,  md ;  there  is 
nothing,  md  fish ;  I  will,  anabiddi;  wilt  thou,  biddak;  we  will, 
biddina;  will  you,  biddukum. 

I  go,  ana  rdih ;  I  shall  go,  ana  ar&h ;  we  shall  go,  ner&h ;  go, 
ruh ;   will  you  not  go,  md  teruh ;    go  ye,  ruhu. 

See,  shuf ;    I  have  seen,  shuft. 

I  speak,  betkallim ;  I  do  not  speak  Arabic,  ana  md  betkallim- 
shi  bil-'arabi ;  what  is  your  name,  ismak  e. 

I  drink,  bashrab  ;  I  have  drunk,  ana  shiribt ;  drink,  ishrab. 
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I  eat,  anabdkul,  or  anawdkil;  I  have  eaten,  ana  kali;  eat, 
kul ;   we  will  eat,  biddina  ndkul. 

He  sleeps,  bindm ;  he  is  now  asleep,  huweh  ndim ;  get  up,  kdmu ; 
I  am  resting,  besterih  or  bastaraiyah. 

I  have  ridden,  rikibt ;  I  mount,  barkab ;  I  will  mount ,  arkab ; 
I  start,  ana  besafir,  or  musdfir. 

I  am  coming,  ana  gdi ;  come,  ta'dleh,  ta'dla,  or  ta'dl. 

To-day,  en-nahdr-deh ;  to-morrow,  bukra ;  the  day  after  to-mor- 
row, ba'deh  bukra ;  yesterday,  embdreh ;  the  day  before  yesterday, 
auwel  embdreh. 

Much  or  very,  ketir ;  a  little,  shuwaiyeh  (shwaiyeh);  good,  tayyib  ; 
not  good,  mush  tayyib ;  very  good,  tayyib  ketir;  slow,  slower,  shwaiyeh 
shwaiyeh,  'ala  mahlak ;  go  on,  yallah,  yallah. 

How  much,  kdm ;  for  how  much,  bikdm ;  enough,  bess ;  how 
many  hours,  kdm  sd'a. 

For  what  purpose,  min-shdn-eh  or  ala-shdn-eh ;  no  matter,  ma 
'alish.  This  last  is  a  favourite  expression  with  the  Arabs,  who  use 
it  to  express  indifference  and  also  as  an  apologetic  interjection. 

Everything,  kull ;  together,  sawa,  sawa ;  every,  kull  wdhed ;  one 
after  the  other,  wdhed,  wdhed. 

Here,  heneh  (Syrian  hon) ;  come  here,  ta'dla  heneh ;  come  from 
here,  ta'dleh  min  heneh ;  there,  hendk  (Syrian  Mntfc)  ;  above,  fok  ; 
below,  taht ;  over,  'ala ;  deep,  ghamtk,  ghawlt ;  far,  ba'id ;  near, 
kuraiytb ;  inside,  guwwa ;  outside,  barra ;  where,  fin  (pronounced 
by  the  Beduins  win)  ;  yet,  lissa ;  not  yet,  ma  lissa  (with  a  verb)  ; 
when,  emta ;  after,  ba'd ;  later,  afterwards,  ba'din ;  never,  abadan ; 
always,  ddiman  tamallt ;  perhaps,  belki,  yumkin,  or  yimkin. 

Old,  kebir,  'atik,  kadtm;  new,  gedUd;  deceitful,  khdin;  intox- 
icated, sakrdn;  blind,  a'ma;  &tuj>i&,ghashim ;  lazy,  kesldn ;  strange, 
gharib  ;  healthy,  salim,  sdgh  saltm,  tayyib,  bis-sahha,  or  mabsilt  (also 
'contented');  hungry,  gi'dn;  small,  sughayyar ;  short,  kusayyar ; 
long,  tawll ;  untruthful,  kadddb  ;  tired,  ta'bdn ;  satisfied,  shab'dn ; 
weak,  da'if;  dead,  meyyit;  mad,  magndn;  trustworthy,  amtn. 

Bitter,  murr ;   sour,  hdmed;  sweet,  helu. 

Broad,  'arid;  narrow,  dayyik;  large,  'asim,  kebir;  hot  (weather), 
harr,  (of  food,  etc.)  sukhn;  high,  'dli;  empty,  khdli,  fddi;  low, 
wdti;  good,  tayyib;  bad,  baltdl;  dirty,  wusekh;  dear,  ghdli. 

White,  abyad ;  black,  dark,  iswid ;  red,  ahmar ;  yellow,  asfar ; 
blue,  azrak;  green,  akhdar. 

Hour,  sd'a ;  what  o'clock  is  it,  es-sd'a  kdm ;  it  is  3  o'clock,  es- 
sd'a  teldteh ;  it  is  half  past  4,  es-sd'a  arba'  unuss ;  it  is  a  quarter 
to  5,  es-sd'a  khamseh  ilia  rub'a. 

Morning,  subh  oxsabdh;  forenoon,  dahd;  noon,  duhr ;  afternoon 
(2Y2  hours  before  sunset),  'asr ;  sunset,  evening,  maghrib ;  night, 
lei;  midnight,  nuss-el-lel;  early,  bedri;  late,  wakhri. 

Sunday,  yom  el-had ,  nehdr  el-had ;  Monday,  ySm  el-etnin ; 
Tuesday,    ySm   et-teldt;    Wednesday,    ySm   el-arba' ;     Thursday, 
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yom  el-khamts ;  Friday,  yom  el-gum'a ;  Satuiday,  or  Sabbath,  yom 
es-sebt.  Yom  or  yum  (day)  is  generally  omitted.  Week,  gum'a; 
month,  shahr,  pi.  ushhur. 

Instead  of  the  Arabic  names  of  the  months  used  in  Syria,  the 
Egyptians  employ  the  Coptic  (ancient  Egyptian)  names  of  the  solar 
months,  which,  however,  are  always  about  nine  days  behind  the 
European  months.  Each  Coptic  month  has  thirty  days,  and  in 
order  to  complete  the  year  five  or  six  intercalary  days  are  added  at 
the  end  (in  the  beginning  of  September).  The  European  names, 
however,  are  gradually  coming  into  general  use. 


English 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Syrian 

kdndn 
et-idni 

shobdl 

addr 

nisdn 

eydr 

hazir&n 

European 

yenalr 

febrdir 

mdres 

abril 

mayeh 

yUnia 

Coptic 

ttiba 

amshir 

baramhdt 

barm&deh 

bashens 

baHna 

English 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Syrian    i  tam'&z 

&b 

iUl 

tishrin 
el-awwel 

tishrin 
et-tdni 

kdndn 
el-awwel 

European 

ylllia 
(lUliyeh) 

aghostds 

sebtember 

oktdber 

november 

dezember 

Coptic 

ebib 

misra 

tat 

bdba 

hdtUr 

kiahk 

The  intercalary  days  (which  come  after  Misra)  are  called  ayy&m  en-nesi. 

The  Muslim  months  form  a  lunar  year  only  (comp.  pp.  lxxxv, 
lxxxvi).  Their  names  are  :  Moharrem,  Safar,  RabV  el-Awwel,  RabV 
et-Tdni,  Gemdd  el-Awwel,  Gemadet-Tdni,Regeb,Sha'bdn,  Ramadan, 
Shawwdl,  Dhil-Ki'de,  Dhil-Higgeh  (month  of  the  pilgrimage). 

Winter,  shita ;  summer,  sef;  spring,  rabV;  autumn,  kharlf;  rain, 
malar ;  snow,  telg ;  air,  hawa. 

Heaven,  sema ;  moon,  kamar ;  new  moon,  hildl ;  full  moon, 
bedr ;  sun,  shems ;  sunrise,  tulu'  esh-shems ;  sunset,  maghreb ;  star, 
nigra,  pi.  nugum;  constellation,  kaukab. 

East,  sherk;  west,  gharb ;  south,  kibla;  southern,  kibli,  kubli; 
north,  shemdl,  bahri. 

Father,  ab,  or,  before  genitives  and  affixes,  abu ;  mother,  umm ; 
son,  ibn,  or  weled,  pi.  uldd;  daughter,  bint,  pi.  bendt;  grand- 
mother, gidda,  or  silt ;  brother,  akh,  before  genitives  and  affixes 
akhu ,  pi.  ikhwdn ;  sister,  ukht ,  pi.  ukhwdt ;  parents,  ab  u  umm, 
or  wdliden ;  woman,  mara,  hurmeh;  women,  hartm,  niswdn;  boy, 
weled;  youth,  fellow,  gada',  pi.  gid'dn;  man,  ragil,  pi.  rigdle;  per- 
son, insdn,  pi.  mis,  or  beni  ddam  (sons  of  Adam)  ;  friend,  habib, 
sdheb,  pi.  ashdb ;  neighbour,  gar,  pi.  glrdn ;  bride,  'arils;  bride- 
groom, 'arts;  wei''1'""'    '""■•<> 
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Cord  for  fastening  the  kuffiyeh,  'okdl;  cloak,  'abdyeh;  fez, 
larbfish ;  felt  cap,  libdeh ;  girdle,  hezdm ;  leathern  girdle,  kamar ; 
trousers  (wide),  shirwdl ;  trousers  (of  women),  shintyan ;  European 
trousers,  bantal&n ;  long  white  blouse,  galabtyeh;  jacket,  waistcoat, 
aalta,  'anteri ;  dressing-gown,  kuftdn ;  coat  (European),  sitra ;  skull- 
cap, takiyeh ;  silk,  harir ;  boot,  gezma ;  slippeT,  babUg ;  shoe,  mar- 
k&b,  sarma ;  wooden  shoe,  kabkdb  ;  stocking,  shurdb ;  turban,  'emma. 

Eye,  'in,  dual  'enen ;  beard ,  dakn,  lehyeh ;  foot,  rigl,  dual 
riglin ;  hair,  sha'r ;  hand ,  yedd,  id,  dual  iden ;  my  hands,  ideyyeh ; 
right  hand,  yerriin ;  left  hand,  shemdl ;  palm  of  the  hand,  keff ;  fist, 
kabda;  head,  rds;  mouth,  fumm;  moustache,  sheneb. 

Diarrhoea,  ishdl ;  fever,  mkh&na,  Iwmma;  China,  kina;  quinine, 
melh  el-kina ;  opium,  afty&n ;  pain,  wag'a. 

Abraham,  Ibrahim ;  Gabriel,  Oabridn,  Qebrail,  Oubrdn ;  George, 
Oirgis ;  Jesus ,  Seyyidna  'ha  (the  Mohammedan  name) ,  Yesu' 
el-Mesih  (used  by  the  Christians)  ;  John,  Hanna ;  Joseph ,  Ytisuf, 
Ytisef;  Mary,  Maryam;  Moses,  MUsa;  Solomon,  Selimdn,  Islemdn. 

Christian,  nusrdni,  plur.  nasdra;  Jew,  yehildi,  plur.  yehud ;  Mo- 
hammedan, muslim,  plur.  muslimin. 

American,  Amerikdni,  Malekdni;  Arabian,  'arabi;  Arabs  (no- 
mads), 'Arab;  Austria,  BiladNemsa;  Austrian,  Nemsdwi;  Beduin, 
Bedawi,  pi.  Bedwdn,  'Arab,  'Orbdn;  Cairo,  Masr,  Medinet  Masr;  Con- 
stantinople, Istamb&l ;  Egypt,  Bildd  Masr ;  Egyptians  (non-nomadic 
Arabs),  Uldd  'Arab  ;  England,  Bildd  el-Ingiliz ;  English,  Ingilizi ; 
France,  Feransa ;  Frank  (i.  e.  European),  Ferangi,  Afranki,  pi. 
Afrank;  French,  Feransdwi;  Germany,  Alemdnia;  German,  Ale- 
mdni ;  Greece,  Rtlm,  Bildd  er-rOm.  ,•  Greek,  Rdmi ;  Italy,  Bildd 
Italia;  Russia,  Bildd  el-Moskof;  Russian,  Moskhwi,  Mosk&fi; 
Switzerland,  Switzera;  Syria,  Esh-Shdm;  Turkish,  Turki. 

Saint  (Mohammedan),  wali,  weli ;  St.  George  (Christian),  Oirgis 
el-kaddis,  mdrOirgis ;  prophet,  nebi,  or  (applied to  Mohammed)  rastil. 

Army,  'askar ;  baker,  khabbdz,  farrdn ;  barber,  halldk,  mozeyyin ; 
Beduin  chief,  shikh  el- Arab ;  bookseller,  kutbi;  butcher,  gezzdr;  caller 
to  prayer,  mueddin  (p.  lxxxiv) ;  consul,  konsul ;  consul's  servant 
(gensdarme),  kawwds ;  cook,  tabbdkh ;  custom-house  officer,  gum- 
ruktshi;  doctor, hakim,  plur.  hukama;  dragoman,  turgemdn  (p.xxviii) ; 
gatekeeper,  bawwdb  ;  goldsmith,  sdigh ;  judge,  kadi ;  money-changer, 
sarrdf;  pilgrim  (to  Mecca),  hagg  (Syrian  hdjji),  plur.  hegdg ;  police, 
zabttyeh;  porter,  hammdl,  sheyydl;  robber,  hardmi,  pi.  hardmiyeh; 
scholar,  'diem,  pi.  'ulama ;  schoolmaster,  fiki ;  servant,  khadddm ; 
soldier,  'askari;  tailor,  khayydt;  teacher,  mo'allim;  village-chief, 
shekh  el-beled ;  washer,  ghassdl;  watchman,  ghafir,  pi.  ghufara. 

Apricot,  mishmish ;  banana,  moz ;  beans  (garden),  fCU,  (lupins) 
l&biyeh ;  citrons  or  lemons,  lim&n ;  cotton,  kotn ;  dates,  baldh ;  date- 
palm,  nakhleh ;  figs,  tin ;  flower  (blossom),  zahr,  plur.  azhdr ;  garlic, 
tUm ;  grapes,  'unab,  'enab  ;  melons  (water),  battikh,  (yellow)  kd- 
tefln,   shamdm ;  olives,   zetun ;  onions ,   basal ;  oranges,   bortukdn ; 
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peach,  khokh  (Syrian  dorrdk);  pistachios,  fustuk;  plums,  berk&k 
(Syrian  khukh) ;  pomegranate,  rummdn ;  St.  John's  tree  (carob), 
kharrub ;  tree  (shrub),  shagara,  plur.  ashgar. 

Brandy,  'araki ;  bread,  'ish  (Syrian  khubz)  ;  loaf,  raghif,  pi.  aghri- 
feh;  cigarette-paper,  warakatsigdra;  coffee,  kahwa ;  egg,  bid,  (boiled) 
bedmasluk,  (baked)  bed  makli ;  honey,  'asal;  milk,  leben,  (fresh) 
leben  halib,  (sour)  leben  hdmed ;  oil,  zet ;  pepper,  filfil ;  poison,  simm ; 
rice,  ruz ;  salt,  melh ;  sugar,  sukkar ;  water,  moyeh ;  wine,  nebid. 

Meat,  lahm;  roast  meat,  roato;  soup,  shurba;  cheese,  gibn; 
butter,  zibdeh. 

Book,  kitdb,  plur.  kutub ;  letter,  gewdb,  maktiib. 

Carpet,  siggdda,  bitsdt ;  chair  (stool),  kursi,  plur.  kerdsi ;  gate, 
6i26,  bawwdba;  hospital,  isbitdlia;  house,  bet,  pluT.  biyut;  minaret, 
mddana ;  monastery ,  der ,  (of  dervishes)  teklyeh ;  mosque ,  garni' 
(or  more  rarely  mesgid~)  ;  prayer-niche ,  mihrab  ;  pulpit ,  mambar, 
mimbar ;  room,  6da;  sofa,  dlwdn;  straw-mat,  hasira;  table,  sufra; 
tent,  khema,  plur.  khiyam,  (Beduins')  'eshsha,  bet ;  tent-peg,  watad, 
plur.  autdd;  tent-pole,  'amud;  tomb,  kabr,  plur.  kubur;  window, 
shibbdk,  plur.  shebaklk,  or  tdka. 

Bridle,  ligdm;  candle,  sham' a;  dagger,  khangar ;  glass  (for 
drinking),  kubdyeh ;  gun,  bundukiyeh ;  gunpowder,  bdrud ;  knife, 
sikkineh ;  lantern,  fdnii.8 ;  luggage,  'afsh ;  pistol,  tabanga,  ferd ;  rope, 
habl ;  saddle,  serg ;  saddle-bag,  kkurg ;  stick,  'asdyeh ;  stirrup,  rikdb, 
plur.  rikdbdt;  sword,  sef. 

Bath  (warm),  hammdm ;  cistern,  Mr  sahrig ;  fountain  (public), 
sebil;  pond,  birkeh,  plur.  birak;  spring,  'ain,  'en. 

Charcoal,  coal,  fahm;  fire,  ndr ;  iron,  hadtd;  lead,  rwds;  light, 
nur ;  stone,  hagar ;  timber,  khashab ;  wood  for  burning,  hatab. 

Railway-station,  mahatta;  ticket,  tezkereh,  warak,  bilietto;  first 
class,  brlmo ;  second  class,  secondo;  train,  katr;  locomotive,  wab&r 
oxbdbur;  carriage,  'arabtyeh;  goods,  budd'a;  goods  train,  katr  el- 
buda'a ;  luggage-ticket,  boltseh ;  luggage-room  charge,  ardiyeh. 

Telegraph,  telegram,  teleghrdf;  telegraph-office,  bet  et-teleghrdf; 
telegraphist,  teleghrdfgi;  telegraph-wire,  silk. 

Anchorage,  mersa ;  harbour,  mina ;  island,  geztreh ;  land,  main- 
land, barr ;  Nile,  bahr  en- Nil,  bahr;  Nile-barge,  dahabiyeh;  pro- 
montory, rds ;  river,  nahr ;  sea,  bahr ;  ship,  merkeb,  markab,  plur. 
mardkib ;  steamboat,  wabUr ;  swamp,  battha,  ghadlr. 

Bridge,  kantara ;  castle,  fortress,  kal'a ;  cavern,  maghdra ;  desert, 
hala,  gebel;  district,  native  country,  bildd;  earth,  ard;  embank- 
ment, gisr;  hill,  tell,  plur.  tulHl ;  market,  suk,  plur.  aswdk;  market- 
town,  bandar ;  mountain,  gebel,  plur.  gibdl ';  palace,  kasr,  serdyeh ; 
plain,  sahl,  (low  ground)  wata ;  road,  tartk,  darb,  sikkeh,  (main 
road,  highroad)  tarlk  sultdni,  (by-road)  hdra,  darb,  sikkeh;  ruin, 
kharaba,  birbeh;  school,  (reading)  kuttdb,  (more  advanced)  medreseh, 
plur. maddris;  street,  (main)  shdri',  (lane)  zukdk;  thicket,  ghet;  town 
(large),  rnedineh,  plur.  meddin;  valley,  wddi;  village,  beled,  kafr. 
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Asa,  homar,  plur.  hamlr;  bee,  nahla;  bird,  ter,  plur.  tiyur, 
(small)  'asfur,  plur.  'asdfir;  boar  (wild),  hallHf;  bug,  bakka;  camel, 
gemel,  plur.  gimdl,  fem.  ndka ;  camel  for  riding,  begin ;  fowl,  farkha, 
plur.  ferakh  (used  in  Upper  Egypt  for  'young  pigeons') ;  cattle, 
bakar ;  chicken,  katkut ;  cock,  dik ;  cow,  bakara ;  dog,  kelb,  plur. 
fcitdft ;  dove ,  hamdmeh ;  duck,  batta ;  eagle,  nisr ;  fish,  semaka, 
plur.  semak;  fleas,  berdghit;  fly,  dubbdna;  foal,  muhr;  gazelle, 
ghazdl ;  hedgehog,  kumfud ;  hen,  farrdga  (Syrian  jdjjeK)  ■  horse, 
hosdn,  plux.  AAeJ ;  leech,  'alaka,  plur.  'aZafc ;  lizard,  sehliyeh ;  louse, 
kamleh;  mare,  faras;  ox,  tor;  pig,  khanztr;  pony,  kedish;  scorpion, 
'akraba ;  sheep,  kharHf,  fem.  na'jra  ;  snake,  ta'ban,  hayyeh ;  stallion, 
fahl,  hosdn;  tortoise,  zihlifeh;  turtle,  Ursa;  vulture,  rakham. 


At  the  Custom-House  (Oumruk).  Open  this  box.  Jftah  es- 
sanduk. 

I  have  nothing  in  it.    Md  fish  hdgeh,  md  fihdsh  hdgeh. 

Give  me  your  passport.    Hat  et-tezkereh  (bassdborto). 

Here  is  my  passport.    Aho  el-bassdburto  betd'i. 

I  have  no  passport.    Md  'andish  tezkereh. 

I  am  under  the  protection  of  the  English  (American)  consul. 
Ana  fi  hemdyet  (or  ana  tahte)  konml  el-Ingiltzi  (el-Amerikdni). 


At  a  Cafis  (p.  xxxvii).  Boy,  bring  me  a  cup  of  coffee.  Hat  fingdn 
kahwa,  ya  weled  Qcahwa  bisukkar,  with  sugar ;  mingher  sukkar,  or 
sdde,  without  sugar). 

Bring  me  a  chair.    Hat  kursi.    Bring  me  water.   Hat  li  moyeh. 

Bring  me  a  water-pipe.    Hat  sktsheh  (nargUeh). 

Bring  me  a  live  coal.    Hat  wil'a  (bassat  ndr,  bassa). 

Bring  me  a  newly  filled  pipe.    Gheyyar  en-nefes. 

At  the  Bath  (p.xxxviii).  FilHammdm.  Bring  the  wooden  shoes. 
Hat  el-kabkdb.  —  Take  me  in.  Waddini  guwwa.  —  Leave  me  for 
an  little.  KhalUni  shwaiyeh.  —  I  do  not  perspire  yet.  Mdrilsh 
'arkdn  lissa.  —  Rub  me  well.  Keyyisni  tayyib  (melih).  —  It  is  not 
necessary  to  rub  me.  MUsh  Idzim  tekeyyisni.  ■ — Wash  me  with  soap. 
Ohassilni  bisdbUn. — Enough;  it  is  sufficient.  Bess ;  yikeffi ;  bikeffi. 
— :  Bring  me  cold  water.  Hat  moyeh  bdrideh.  —  Bring  some  more. 
Hat  kamdn.  —  We  will  go  out.  Nitla'  barra.  —  Bring  me  a  sheet 
(sheets).  Hat  fiita  (fuwat).  —  Bring  me  Water,  coffee,  a  nargileh. 
Hat  mdyeh,  kahwa,  nargileh.  —  Where  are  my  clothes?  Fen  hu- 
d&mi;  hud&mi  fen?  —  Bring  my  boots.  Hat  el-gezmeh.  —  Here 
is  your  fee.    Khud  bakshishak ;  ddi  el-bakshish  betd'ak. 


Washing.  Take  the  clothes  to  be  washed.  Waddi  el-hudum 
lil-ghasil.  (The  articles  should  be  counted  in  the  presence  of  the 
washerman.)  —  How  much  does  the  washing  cost iKdm  (k&ddi  e) 
temen  el-ghasil  ? 
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On  the  Journey.  When  will  you  start  ?  Emta  tesdferu  ?  — 
We  will  start  to-morrow  at  sunrise.  Nesdfer  bukra,  ma'ash  shems ; 
an  hour  before  sunrise ,  sd'a  kabl  esh-shems ;  two  hours  after  sun- 
rise, sd'eten  ba'd  esh-shems. 

Is  this  the  train  for  Cairo?  El-katr  deh  rdih  'al-Masr?  —  When 
does  the  steamer  start  ?    El-wdbur  yes-dfir  emta  ? 

Do  not  come  too  late.  Md  tit'akh-kharsheh.  —  Is  everything 
ready?  Kull  she  hdder?  —  Pack;  load  (the  camel).  Sheyyilu; 
sheddu.  —  Hold  the  stirrup.  Imsik  er-rikdb.  —  Wait  a  little. 
Istanna  (istenna)  shwaiyeh. 

What  is  the  name  of  this  village,  mountain,  valley,  tree,  spring? 
E  (or  esK)  ism  el-beled  de ;  or  el-beled-de  ismo  e  (el-gebel,  wddi, 
shegara,  'en)  ?  —  Show  me  the  snake.    Warrtni  el-hanash. 

We  will  rest ,  breakfast.  Nestereyyah  (nisterih) ,  niftar.  —  Is 
there  good  water  (on  the  way)?  Ft  moyeh  tayyiba  (fiddarb)?  — 
Where  is  the  spring?  Fen  el- en?  —  Keep  at  a  little  distance. 
Khalltk  ba'id  'anni.  —  Do  not  leave  me.  Ma  tekhallinhh  wahdi.  — 
Bring  the  dinner.  Hat  el-akl,  ettabikh,  el-ghada.  —  Take  away  the 
dinner.   Shil  el-akl. 

Stop.  TJkaf,  'andak.  —  Go  on.  Yalla.  —  Where  are  you  going 
to  ?  Enta  rdih  fen  ?  —  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  Odi  min  en  ?  — 
Where  have  you  come  from?  Gtt  min  en? 

Shall  we  go  straight  on?  Nerah  dughri? —  Straight  on.  Dughri, 
dughri.  —  Turn  to  the  left.    Hawwud  'ala  shmdlak. 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  me.  Ma  tkhafsh  minni.  —  What  am  I  to 
do  ?  Weana  ma  U?  —  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  it  does  not 
concern  me.  Ana  md  li.  — What  are  we  to  do  ?  Esh  el-'amal ;  na'mel  e  ? 

0  sir,  a  gift.  Bakshish ,  yd  khawdgeh !  —  There  is  nothing  for 
you  ;  be  off.    Mdfish;  rtih  I 

Open  the  door.  Iftah  el-bdb.  —  He  has  opened.  Fatah.  —  Shut 
the  door.  Jkfil  el-bdb.  —  Sweep  out  the  room,  and  sprinkle  it. 
Iknus  (iknis)  el-odeh  u  rushshaha. 

1  wish  to  telegraph.    Ana  adrub  et-teleghrdf. 

We  will  eat.  'Auzinndkul. —  Cook  me  a  fowl.  Itbukhli  farkha. 
—  Clean  this  glass  well.  Naddef  tayyib  el-kubdyeh-di.  —  Give  me 
some  water  to  drink.    Isktni,  idlni  moiyeh. 

Look  for  a  watchman.  Dauwir  'ala  ghaftr  (plur.  ghufara).  — 
I  am  very  tired.    Ana  batldn  khalds. 


At  a  Shop  (see  p.  38).  What  do  you  want  ?  What  are  you 
seeking?  'Auz  e?  'Ah  e?  —  What  may  it  cost?  Bikdm  deh?  Deh 
bikdm?  —  How  much  per  ell?  Ed-drd'  bikdm?  —  What  does  this 
cost?  Byiswakdm?  —  That  is  dear,  very  dear.  Dehghdli,  gh&li 
kettr.  —  Cheap,  sir.  Rakhis,  yd  sidi.  —  No,  it  won't  do.  La,  md 
yisahhish.  —  Yield  a  little.  Zid  shwaiyeh.  —  Give  the  money.  Hat 
el-  flils.  —  Change  me  a  piece  of  gold.  Isrif  li-yineh.  —  For  how 
much  will  you  take  the  gold  piece?    Tdkh'od  el-aineh  bikdm? 
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How  many  lire  per  month  do  you  wish  as  wages  ?  Tdkhod  kam 
lira  fish-shaher? 

Salutations  and  Phrases.  Health  (peace)  be  with  you.  Es- 
saldm  'alekum.  Answer :  And  with  you  be  peace  and  God's  mercy 
and  blessing.  Z7  'alekum  es-sal&m  warahmet  Allah  via  barakdtu. 
These  greetings  are  used  by  Muslims  to  each  other.  A  Muslim  greets 
a  Christian  with — Thy  day  be  happy.  Nehdrak  sa'id.  Answer:  Thy 
day  be  happy,  blessed.  Nehdrak  sa'ida  wemubdrak  (umbdrak).  Thy 
day  be  white  as  milk.   Nehdrak  leben. 

Good  morning.  Sabdhkum  bil-kher,  or  sabdh  el-kher.  Answer : 
God  grant  you  a  good  morning.    Allah  isabbehkum  bil-kher. 

Good  evening.  Misdkum  bil-kher,  or  meslkum  bil-kher.  Answer  : 
God  vouchsafe  you  a  good  evening.  Allah  yimessikum  bil-kher ;  or 
messdkum  Allah  bil-kher.  — May  thy  night  be  happy.  Leltak  sa'ideh. 
Answer :  Leltak  sa'ideh  we  mubdraka. 

On  visiting  or  meeting  a  person ,  the  first  question  after  the 
usual  salutations  is  :  How  is  your  health  ?  Ezeiyak,  or  kef  hdlak  (kef 
kefak)  ?  Thanks  are  first  expressed  for  the  enquiry  :  God  bless  thee  ; 
God  preserve  thee.  Allah  yibdrek  fik ;  Allah  yihfazak.  Then  follows 
the  answer :  Well,  thank  God.  El-hamdu  lilldh,  tayyib.  —  Beduins 
and  peasants  sometimes  ask  the  same  question  a  dozen  times. 

After  a  person  has  drunk ,  it  is  usual  for  his  friends  to  raise 
their  hands  to  their  heads  and  say :  May  it  agree  with  you ,  sir. 
Hantan,  yd  sidi.  Answer :  God  grant  it  may  agree  with  thee. 
Allah  yehannik. 

On  handing  anything  to  a  person :  Take  it.  Khud  (Syrian 
ddnak).  Answer :  God  increase  your  goods.  Kattar  Allah  khtrak, 
or  kettar  kherak.  Reply  :  And  thy  goods  also.  Ukherak.  (This  form 
of  expressing  thanks,  however,  will  not  often  be  heard  by  the 
ordinary  traveller,  as  the  natives  are  too  apt  to  regard  gifts 
presented  to  them  by  Europeans  as  their  right.) 

On  leaving  :  Good  bye.  'Al  Allah.  Or :  To  God's  protection.  Ft 
amdnllldh.  Or:  Now  let  us  go  on.  Yalla  bina.  —  The  person  leav- 
ing usually  says  nothing,  unless  when  about  to  start  on  a  long  jour- 
ney, in  which  case  he  says  :  Peace  be  with  you.    Ma'as-saldma. 

On  the  route  :  Welcome.  A  hlan  wasahlan,  or  marhab  a.  Answer: 
Twice  welcome.    Marhabten. 

I  beg  you  (to  enter,  to  eat,  to  take).  Tafaddal  (tefaddal, 
itfaddal);  fern  tafadddli  (itfadddli) ;  plur.  tafadd&lu  (itfadddlu, 
tefadd&lu).  —  Will  you  not  join  us  (in  eating)?  Bismillah  (liter- 
ally 'in  God's  name').  Answer:  May  it  agree  with  you,  Bilhana. 

Take  care;  beware.    Uka  (tfa);  fern,  uki  (u'i). 

I  am  under  your  protection  ;  save  me.  Fa'rdak  (ffardak).  —  My 
house  is  thy  house.  Beti  bUak.  —  Be  so  good.  E'mel  ma'ruf. 

What  God  pleases  ('happens',  understood).  Mdshallah  (an  ex- 
clamation of  surprise).  —  As  God  pleases.    Tnshallah.  —  By  God. 
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Wallah ,  or  wallahi.  —  By  thy  head.  Wahydt  rdsak.  —  By  the  life 
of  the  prophet.  Wahyat  en-nebi.  By  the  life  of  the  father.  Wahydt- 
abiik.  —  God  forbid.   Staghfir  Allah !  —  Heavens !    Ya  mldm ! 


XII.  Works  on  Egypt. 

The  traveller  who  desires  more  than  a  mere  superficial  acquaint- 
ance with  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  history  of  which  is  the 
most  ancient  and  in  some  respects  the  most  interesting  in  the 
world,  should  of  course  before  leaving  home  read  some  of  the 
standard  works  on  the  subject,  and  also  select  a  number  of  others 
for  reference  or  entertainment  during  the  journey.  This  is  all  the 
more  necessary  if  the  traveller  is  entirely  ignorant  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  languages  of  the  country,  in  which  case  he  will  find  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  institute  independent  enquiries  as 
to  its  manners,  literature,  and  art.  From  the  appended  list,  which 
might  easily  be  extended,  the  traveller  may  make  a  selection  in 
accordance  with  his  individual  taste.  Those  indicated  by  asterisks 
are  among  the  most  indispensable. 

A  very  complete  bibliography  of  Egypt  will  be  found  in  Prince  Ibra- 
him Hilmy'i  Literature  of  Egypt  and  the  Soudan  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  year  1885  inclusive;  2  vols,  fol.,  London,  1886-87.  Among  the  leading 
foreign  authorities  on  Egypt  are  Lepsius's  /Denkmaler  aus  JSgypten  und 
iEthiopien',  Champollion's  'Monuments  de  l'Egypte  et  de  la  Nubie',  Roiellini's 
'Monumenti  dell'  Egitto  e  della  Nubia',  and  the  'Description  de  lM^gypte' 
published  by  the  members  of  the  French  expedition. 

The  Arabian  historians  are  mere  chroniclers,  who  narrate  a  series  of  facts 
and  traditions,  and  are  entirely  deficient  in  method  and  the  faculty  of 
criticism.  The  following  are  the  most  important  writers  on  the  general 
history  of  Egypt:  —  El-Mas'Udi  (d.  956),  of  Fostat;  Ibn  el-Athir  (d.  1232), 
of  Mossul  in  Syria;  Ibn  KhaldUn  (d.  1406),  one  of  the  most  learned  of 
Arabian  authors,  a  philosophical  historian,  and  chiefly  famous  for  the  pre- 
face to  his  history,  which  was  printed  at  Bulak,  in  seven  volumes,  in  1868; 
Abnlfidd  (d.  1331),  prince  of  Hama  in  Syria.  The  following  are  authors 
of  important  works  on  limited  epochs  of  Egyptian  history  and  of  valuahle 
descriptive  works :  —  El-Makrizi  (d.  1442,  at  Cairo),  the  author  of  a  geo- 
graphical, physical,  historical,  and  political  description  of  Egypt,  and  of 
Cairo  in  particular,  printed  at  Bulak  in  1854;  Abul-Mahdsin  (d.  1469),  the 
author  of  a  detailed  history  of  Egypt  from  the  Arabian  conquest  nearly 
down  to  the  time  of  his  death ;  Es-Siydti  (tl.  1506),  of  Asiut  in  Upper  Egypt ; 
El-Maw0.fi  (d.  1624) ;  Abu  Shdma  (d.  1224),  who  wrote  the'  history  of  Nur- 
eddin  and  Salaheddin ;  Bahdeddin  (d.  1234),  who  for  many  years  was  a 
follower  of  Sala,&in;'Abdellatif  (d.  1232),  a  physician  at  Baghdad,  the  author 
of  a  very  important  and  interesting  description  of  Egypt. 

History  or  Ancient  Egypt. 
Brugsch,  H.,   Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs,   transl.  from  the  German  by 

P.Smith,  1874;  condensed  and  revised  ed.  by  M.  Broderick,  London,  1891. 
Maspero,  0.,  Histoire  Ancienne  des  peuples  de  l'Orient ;  4th  ed.,  Paris,  1886. 
Maspero,  Q.,  The  Dawn  of  Civilization  (Egypt,  Chaldsea)  and  The  Struggle 

of  the  Nations  (Egypt,  Syria,  and  Assyria),  ed.  by  A.  H.  Sayce,  transl. 

by  jr.  L.  McClure;  2  vols.,  London,  1894. 
Mahaffy,  J.  P.,  The  Empire  of  the  Ptolemies;  London,  1895. 
Meyer,  Ed.,  Geschichte  des  Altertums,  vol.1,  II;  Stuttgart,  1884,  1893. 
Metier,  Ed.,  Geschichte  des  alten   /Egyptens,  part  I;    Berlin,  1887. 
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Petrie,  W.  M.  Flinders,  History  of  Egypt,  vol.  I,  from  the  Karliest  Times 
to  the  xvith  the  Dynasty;  vol.  II,  xviith  and  xvmth  Dynasties;  London, 
1894-96  (vols.  I  and  II  of  an  illustrated  history  of  Egypt  in  6  vols.). 

Rawlimon,  G.,  History  of  Ancient  Egypt;  London,  1881. 

Rawlinton,  G.,  Ancient  Egypt  ('Story  of  the  Nations'  series);  London,  1887. 

Sharpe,  8.,  History  of  Egypt;  new  ed.,  London,  1877  (most  useful  for 
the  Ptolemaic,  Roman,  and  Byzantine  periods). 

Wiedemann,  A.,  Aegyptische  Geschichte  von  den  altesten  Zeiten  bis  auf 
Alexander  den  Grossen ;  Gotha,  1884-85. 

Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  An  Atlas  of  Ancient  Egypt;  London,  1894. 

Egypt  Exploration  Fund  Memoirs,  since  1883. 

Medijeval  and  Modern  History  op  Egypt. 

Muir,  SirWm.,  The  Mameluke  or  Slave  Dynasty  of  Egypt  (1260-1517  A. D.); 

London,  1896. 
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the  wars  of  Mohammed  rAli). 
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Israel  in  Egypx  and  the  Exodus. 
Ebers,  (?.,  /Egypten  nnd  die  Biicher  Mose's;  Leipzig,  1868. 
Ebers,  G.,  Durch  Gosen  zum  Sinai;  Leipzig,  1872. 
Sayce,  A.  H.,  The  Egypt  of  the  Hebrews  and  Herodotus ;  London,  1895. 

Civilization  op  Ancient  Egypt. 

Budge,  E.A.W.,  The  Mummy;  chapters  on  Egyptian  funeral  archaeology; 
Cambridge,  1893. 

Erman,  A.,  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt,  transl.  by  H.  M.  Tirard;  London.  1894. 

Maipero,  G-,  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt  and  Assyria. 

Petrie,  W.  M.  Flinders,  Egyptian  Tales,  illus.  by  Tristram  Ellis ;  2  vols., 
London,  1895  (a  selection  of  the  ancient  tales  of  Egypt,  edited  from 
original  sources). 

Le  Page  Benouf,  Lectures  on  the  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion;  London, 
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Wiedemann,  A.,  Religion  of  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  London,  1897. 

Wilkinson,  Sir  Gardner,  The  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egypt- 
ians, new  ed.  by  S.  Birch,  3  vols.,  London,  1878. 

Language  op  the  Ancient  Egyptians. 
Erman,  A.,  Egyptian  Grammar;  London  and  Berlin,  1895. 
Steindorff,  Koptische  Grammatik;  Berlin,  1894. 
(Both  for  beginners.) 

Language  of  the  Modern  Egyptians. 
Seidel,  Handbuch  der  arabischen  Umgangssprache  agyptischen  Dialekts; 

Berlin. 
Spilta  -  Bey,    Grammatik   der   vulgararabischen   Sprache   von    ..Egypten ; 
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1.  Approaches  to  Egypt. 


The  time-tables  and  handbooks  of  the  various  steamship  companies 
(see  below)  give  full  information  both  as  to  the  direct  sea-routes  from 
England  and  as  to  the  steamers  from  Mediterranean  ports.  Particulars 
of  the  overland  routes  (see  p.  2)  from  England  to  the  Mediterranean 
will  be  found  in  Bradshaw's  Continental  Railway  Guide  (2s.),  the  advertise- 
ment pages  of  which  also  contain  some  shipping  information.  The  'P.  <fc  0.' 
Co.  issues  tickets  for  the  sea-route  out  and  the  overland  route  home,  or 
vice  versd.  Heavy  baggage  should  in  all  cases,  if  possible,  be  sent  round 
by  steamer.  —  Travellers  from  the  United  States  may  sail  direct  from 
New  York  to  Naples  or  Genoa  by  German  steamer  (1st  class  only)  and 
proceed  thence  by  one  of  the  steamers  mentioned  at  pp.  2-4. 

Travellers  who  desire  to  return  from  Egypt  by  one  of  the  larger  mail 
lines  should  secure  a  berth  as  soon  as  possible  by  applying  to  the  ship- 
ping offices  in  Cairo  (p.  25),  as  these  steamers  are  apt  to  be  crowded 
from  February  to  April  inclusive.  The  days  and  hours  given  below  for 
the  arrival  and  sailing  of  the  steamers  are  approximate  only,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  terminal  ports.  At  intermediate  ports  the  steamers  are 
sometimes  behind  itinerary  time,  and  not  unfrequently  a  day  or  two  in 
advance.    In  either  case  they  proceed  at  once  on  their  voyage. 

Alexandria,  the  chief  seaport  of  Egypt,  is  regularly  visited  by  British, 
French,  Austrian,  Italian,  Russian,  Greek,  and  Egyptian  steamers.  Port 
Sa'id  and  Isma'iliya,  on  the  Suez  Canal,  are  touched  at  by  the  vessels  of 
the  great  Australian ,  Asiatic ,  and  East  African  lines.  —  Cairo  may  be 
reached  by  rail  in  3V2hrs.  from  Alexandria  or  Isma'iliya,  and  in  9V2hrs. 
from  Port  Sa'id.  The  railway  from  Port  Sa'id  is  a  narrow-gauge  line  as 
far  as  Isma'iliya,  where  carriages  must  be  changed  (p.  160;  1  hour's  halt), 
so  that  it  saves  trouble  to  remain  on  board  the  steamer  as  far  as  Isma'iliya, 
especially  as  through-tickets  to  Cairo  by  this  route  are  issued  in  Europe 
(comp.  p.  2). 

Alexandria  is  almost  30°  E.  of  Greenwich,  and  its  time  is  1  hr.  59  min. 
in  advance  of  Greenwich  time  ■,  that  of  Cairo  is  2  hrs.  5  min.  and  that 
of  Port  Sa'id  2  hrs.  10  min.  in  advance  of  Greenwich.  'Central  Europe' 
time  (observed  on  German  and  Italian  railways,  etc.)  is  1  hr.  in  advance 
of  Greenwich. 

a.  Steamers  from  England  direct. 

1.  Steamers  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi- 
gation Co.  ('P.  &  0.'),  leaving  London  (Eoyal  Albert  Docks)  every 
Thurs.,  Frid.,  or  Sat,  sail  via  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Brindisi  (see 
p.  2)  in  12-13  days  to  Port  Sa'id  and  Ismtfiliya  (fares  1st.  cl.  20l., 
2nd  cl.  12l. ;  return-tickets  322.,  18J.).  Thence  to  Cairo  by  rail  (fares 
from  London,  20Z.  16s.  6d.,  ill.  9s.  3d.).  Passengers  for  Alexandria 
(same  fares  as  to  Isma'iliya)  change  steamers  at  Brindisi  (see  p.  2). 
—  Return-tickets  are  available  for  four  months. 

2.  Steamers  of  the  Orient  and  Pacific  Co.  ('Orient  Line'), 
leaving  London  (Tilbury  Docks)  every  alternate  Frid.,  sail  via  Ply- 
mouth, Gibraltar,  and  (9  days)  Naples  to  Port  Sa'id  and  Isma'Utya 
(fares  as  above). 

3.  Steamers  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  ('Norddeutscher 
Lloyd'),  for  Australia  or  China,  leaving  Southampton  fortnightly, 
sail  via  Genoa  and  Naples  to  Port  Sa'id  and  Imm'Ulya  (fares  from 
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London,  20Z.  6s.,  121.  6«. ;  return-tickets  321.  lis.,  19i.  10s.).  Thence 
to  Cairo  by  rail  (fares  from  London,  21Z.,  12J.  13s.  6d.  ;  return 
tickets  34J.,  20l.  5s.).  Return-tickets  are  available  for  six  months. 
4.  Steamers  of  the  Papaycumi,  Most,  and  Leyland  Lines  sail  from  Liver- 
pool to  Alexandria  every  fortnight;  those  of  the  Prince  Line  every  10  days 
(fare  10-14Z.).  —  Steamers  of  the  Bibby  Line  sail  from  Liverpool  to  Port 
Sa'id  every  three  weeks;  those  of  the  Hall  Line,  monthly;  and  those  of  the 
City,  Harrison,  Anchor,  and  Ocean  Lines  at  irregular  intervals  (fare  ab.  14 1.) 

b.  Steamers  from  Mediterranean  Forts. 

OVEKLAND   ROUTES  FEOM  LONDON    TO   MEDITERRANEAN    POETS.      BtindiSi 

may  be  reached  from  London  via  Calais  and  Bale  in  58:/4  hrs.  by  ordinary 
train  (fare  111.  ISs.  lOd.  or  SI.  Is.  Id.) ;  or  in  45V4  hrs.  by  the  'P.  &  0. 
Brindisi  Express',  leaving  London  every  Frid.  evening  (fare,  including 
sleeping-car  ticket,  16/.  16*.  6d. ;  tickets  obtainable  only  from  the  'P.  &  0.' 
Co.,  122  Leadenhall  St.,  E.  C,  or  the  International  Sleeping  Car  Co.,  14 
Cockspur  St.,  S.W.).  —  Genoa  is  3074  hrs.  from  London  via  Paris  and  Mont 
Cenis  (fares  71.  6s.  5d.,  51.  Os.  8d.).  —  Venice  is  41  hrs.  from  London  via 
Bale  and  the  St.  Gotthard  (fares  8*.  8s.  Id.,  51.  ISs.  Od.).  —  Naples  is  501/2  hrs. 
from  London  via  Paris,  Mont  Cenis,  and  Rome  (fares  ill.  Os.  8d.,  11.  12s.  8d.). 
—  Marseilles  is  22'/4  hrs.  from  London  (fares  62.  14s.  8d.,  il.  12s.  Id.).  A 
'Mediterranean  Express'  for  Marseilles,  etc.,  leaves  Calais  every  Tues.  and 
Thurs.  and  Paris  every  Sun.,  Mon.,  Wed.,  Frid.,  and  Sat.  in  winter;  pass- 
engers from  Calais  (London)  by  this  train  pay  3/.  10s.  Id.,  from  Paris  21. 
lis.  7d.,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  1st  class  fare.  —  Trieste  is  reached 
in  50  hrs.  from  London  via  Ostend  and  Vienna  (fares  about  101.  2s.,  11.  7s.), 
or  in  46  hrs.  once  weekly  by  the  'Ostend-Trieste  Express'  (fares  121.  12s. 
lOd. ;  tickets  obtainable  only  at  14  Cockspur  St.,  London,  see  above),  in 
connection  with  the  Austrian  Lloyd  steamers  to  Alexandria  (p.  3;  through- 
fare  to  Alexandria  24Z.  12s.  10d.,  to  Cairo  25j.  16s.  9d.). 

The  chief  lines  of  Steamers  to  Alexandria  are :  — 

1.  From  Brindisi  (Grand  Hotel  des  Indes  Orientales,  first  class). 
Austrian  Lloyd  steamer  (Trieste  boat,  see  p.  3)  every  Thurs.  at 
2  p.m.,  reaching  Alexandria  on  Sun.  at  6  a.m.  (fares  lstcl.  100  florins 
in  gold,  2nd  cl.  70  fl.);  returning  from  Alexandria  every  Sat.  at 
6  a.m.,  reaching  Brindisi  on  Tues.  at  3  p.m.  —  Navigazione  Generate 
Italiana  (Venice  boat,  see  below)  every  alternate  Frid.  morning, 
reaching  Alexandria  on  Mon.  morning  (fares  180  fr.  60,  113  fr.  60  c, 
including  wine) ;  returning  from  Alexandria  every  alternate  Thurs. 
morning,  reaching  Brindisi  on  Sun.  morning. 

2.  From  Naples  (Hotel  Bristol,  Parker's,  West  End,  Grand  Hotel, 
all  of  the  first  class ;  Riviera;  Vittoria;  Metropole,  etc.).  'Orient  Line' 
steamer  every  alternate  Sun.  at  4  p.m.  (in  connection  with  mail 
steamer  from  London ,  see  p.  1) ,  reaching  Alexandria  on  Thurs. 
morning  (fares  10i.,  6i.);  returning  from  Alexandria  every  alternate 
Sat.  at  3  p.m.,  reaching  Naples  on  Wed.  morning.  —  Navigazione 
Generate  Italiana  (Genoa  boat,  see  p.  3),  every  Wed.  evening,  reaching 
Alexandria  on  Sun.  evening  (fares  222  fr.,  164  fr.);  returning  from 
Alexandria  every  Thurs.  morning,  reaching  Naples  on  Mon.  morning. 

3.  From  Venice  (Hotel  Europa,  Royal  Danieli,  Grand  H6tel,  all 
of  the  first  class ;  Britannia,  well  managed;  Italia;  Luna;  Citta  di 
Monaco ,  etc.).   Navigazione  Generate  Italiana,  every  alternate  Tues. 
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morning,  via  Ancona,  Bari,  and  Briudisi  (arriving  Thurs.  afternoon, 
see  p.  2),  reaching  Alexandria  on  Mon.  morning  (fares  251  fr.  10, 
164  fr.  10  c);  returning  from  Alexandria  every  alternate  Thurs. 
morning,  reaching  Venice  on  Wed.  morning. 

4.  From  Gbnoa  (Grand  Hotel  Isotta,  de  Genes,  du  Pare,  all  first 
class;  delaVille;  de  Londres;  des  Etrangers,  etc.).  Navigation* 
Qenerale  Italiana,  every  Sat.  (every  fourth  voyage  on  Mon.  by  Bombay 
packet),  via.  Leghorn  (except  every  fourth  voyage),  Naples  (see  p.  2), 
and  Messina,  reaching  Alexandria  on  the  second  Sun.  following 
(fares  281  fr.  60,  193  fr.  10  c);  returning  from  Alexandria  on  Wed., 
reaching  Genoa  the  following  Wednesday.  —  Twice  a  month  these 
steamers  go  on  to  Port  Sa'id. 

5.  From  Marseilles  (Hotel  Noailles,  de  Marseille,  du  Louvre  et 
de  la  Paix,  etc.).  Steamers  of  the  Messageries  Maritimes  leave  Mar- 
seilles every  Thurs.  at  4  a.m.,  reaching  Alexandria  on  Tues.  at  4  a.m. 
(fares  300  fr.,  210  fr.) ;  returning  from  Alexandria  on  Frid.  at  4  a.m. 
Return-tickets,  available  for  four  months,  at  a  reduction  of  10  per 
cent.  —  The  India  and  China  packets  (p.  4)  call  also  at  Port  Sa'id  and 
Isma'iliya.  —  'P.^O.'  steamers  fortnightly  via  Malta  (fares  13Z.,  9J.). 

6.  From  Tbieste  (Hotel  de  la  Ville,  Delorme ,  Europa) :  Austrian 
Lloyd  steamers  leave  Trieste  every  Wed.  at  noon,  touching  at  Brindiai 
(see  p.  2;  arriving  at  1  p.m.  on  Thurs.),  and  reach  Alexandria  on  Sun. 
at  6  a.m.  (fares  118  fl.  50  kr.,  80  fl.  70  kr.  in  gold) ;  returning  from  Alexan- 
dria on  Sat.  at  6  p.m.,  reaching  Trieste  on  Wed.  afternoon. 

7.  From  Constantinople :  Russian  Steamers  sail  every  Thurs.  afternoon 
via,  Smyrna  to  Alexandria,  in  4-5  days.  —  Khedivieh  Mail  Steamers  start 
every  Wed.  afternoon  for  Alexandria  via  Smyrna  and  (40  hrs.)  the  Piraeus 
(Athens) ;  returning  on  Wed.  afternoon. 

Arrival  at  Alexandria  (comp.  Map,  p.  17).  The  perfectly 
flat  N.E.  coast  of  Egypt,  and  even  Alexandria  itself,  are  not  visible 
to  the  steamboat  passenger  until  very  shortly  before  the  vessel  enters 
the  harbour.  We  first  observe  the  lighthouse.  The  steamer  takes  a 
pilot  on  board  and  is  steered  by  him  through  a  narrow,  shallow,  and 
rocky  channel  (Boghaz)  into  the  harbour.  As  the  passage  can  only 
be  effected  by  daylight,  vessels  arriving  in  the  evening  must  ride  at 
anchor  outside  until  next  morning.  Most  of  the  steamers  lie  along- 
side the  quays ;  only  those  of  the  Khedivieh  Co.  cast  anchor. 

As  soon  as  the  brief  sanitary  inspection  is  over,  the  porters  and 
commissionnaires  swarm  wildly  on  deck,  vociferating  in  half-a-dozen 
different  languages,  and  with  animated  gesticulations  precipitate 
themselves  upon  the  travellers'  luggage.  The  best  plan,  especial- 
ly when  ladies  are  of  the  party,  is  to  secure  the  services  of  one  of 
Cook's  or  Gaze's  agents,  who  relieves  the  traveller  of  all  trouble, 
assists  in  clearing  luggage  at  the  custom-house,  and  conducts  the 
travellers  to  the  special  omnibuses  for  the  hotels  or  railway-station. 
These  agents  are  recognizable  by  the  official  caps,  while  the  Arabs 
in  the  service  of  these  firms  bear  large  brass  plates  on  their  breasts. 
A  sum  of  15-20  pias.  generally  covers  the  total  expenses  of  landing 
etc.,  but  a  great  deal  of  trouble  is  saved  by  procuring  a  landing 
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ticket  before  leaving  home.    —    The  Custom  House  Examination 
which  takes  place  on  shore,  resembles  the  process  in  Europe. 

The  chief  lines  of  Steamers  to  Port  Said  are  the  following :  — 

1.  From  Bbindisi.  Steamers  of  the  'P.  ^  0.'  Co.  leave  Brindisi, 
every  Sun.  night  in  connection  with  the  Brindisi  Express  (see  p.  2), 
reaching  Port  Sa'id  and  Isma'iliya  on  the  following  Thurs.  (fares 
10/.,  Gl.;  return- tickets  16i.,  10/.),  returning  weekly.  Another  steamer 
of  this  company  (Venice  boat,  see  below)  leaves  Brindisi  at  1  a.m. 
every  third  Sat.,  reaching  Port  Sa'id  on  Tues.  morning. 

2.  From  Naples.  Steamers  of  the  Orient  Line  leave  Naples 
every  second  Sun.  for  Port  Sa'id  and  Isma'iliya  (fares  10/.,  6/.) ; 
through-fare  to  Cairo,  including  railway,  15  J.);  returning  from  these 
ports  on  "Wed.  and  reaching  Naples  on  Sunday.  —  North  German 
Lloyd  (Southampton  boat ,  see  p.  1)  steamers ,  leaving  Naples  every 
alternate  "Wed.  evening,  Teaching  Port  Sa'id  on  the  following  Sun. 
(fares  200  Jl,  lbOJt;  to  Isma'iliya  10^  extra  each  class);  and 
returning  also  fortnightly.  —  The  liners  of  the  German  East  African 
Steam-Packet  Co.,  leaving  Naples  every  third  Wed.,  reach  Port  Sa'id 
on  the  following  Mon.  (fares  200  J(,  150  Jf).  —  Navigazione  Gene- 
rate Italiana  steamers  twice  monthly  to  Port  Sa'id  ;  see  No.  4  on  p.  3. 

3.  From  Genoa.  North  German  Lloyd  steamers,  every  alternate 
Tues.  via,  Naples  (see  above),  reaching  Port  Sa'id  the  following  Sun. 
(fares  250  Jl,  180  Jl,  to  Isma'iliya  10  Jl  extra  each  class).  —  A 
steamer  of  the  Botlerdamsche  Lloyd  leaves  Genoa  for  Port  Sa'id  every 
alternate  Thursday.  —  Navigazione  Generate  Italiana  steamers  twice 
monthly  to  Port  Sa'id ;  see  tinder  No.  4  on  p.  3. 

4.  From  "Venice.  'P.  ^  O.'  steamers  every  third  Thurs.,  touching 
at  Brindisi  (Sat.),  reaching  Port  Sa'id  on  Tues.  (fares  12/.,  8/.). 

5.  From  Marseilles.  Steamers  of  the  Messageries  Maritimes  to 
Port  Sa'id  via  Alexandria  (p.  3)  leave  Marseilles  every  Thurs.  at 
4  a.m.,  arriving  at  Port  Sa'id  early  on  the  following  Thurs.  (fares 
340  fr.,  245  fr.).  —  The  India  and  China  packets  of  the  Messageries 
Maritimes,  leaving  Marseilles  every  alternate  Sun.  at  4  p.m.,  reach 
Port  Sa'id  on  the  following  Frid.  (fares  400  fr.,  300  fr.) ;  returning 
from  Port  Sa'id  every  alternate  Sun.  or  Sat.,  reaching  Marseilles  on 
Thurs.  following.  —  A  steamer  of  the  Nederland  Steamship  Co.  leaves 
Marseilles  every  alternate  Frid.  for  Port  Sa'id. 

Arrival  at  Port  Sa'id.  As  in  the  case  of  the  approach  to  Alex- 
andria, the  low  sandy  coast  is  still  out  of  sight  for  some  time  after 
the  steamer  meets  the  yellowish  -  green  water  opposite  the  Nile 
mouths.  The  lighthouse  and  the  masts  of  the  ships  in  port  then 
come  in  sight  and  finally  the  huge  breakwaters  of  the  harbour.  The 
custom-house  examination  takes  place  on  shore ;  luggage  going  on 
to  Isma'iliya  is  not  examined  until  that  port  is  reached. 

For  the  steamboat  voyage  on  the  Suez  Canal  to  Isma'iliya,  see  pp.  170- 
169.  —  Railway   from  Port  Sa'id  and  iKma'iliya  to  Cairo,   see  pp.  160-157. 
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2.  Alexandria. 

Hotels.  (The  following  hotels,  though  below  the  standard  of  the  Cairo 
hotels,  are  good ;  comp.  also  p.  xxxii.)  Hotel  Khedivial  (PI.  a ;  G,  4),  at  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  Cherif  Pacha  and  Eue  de  Rosette,  near  the  principal 
station  (p.  6);  Hotel  Abbat  (PI.  h;  F,  4),  in  the  Place  de  l'Eglise;  Hotel 
Continental,  Place  Mohammed  'Ali  and  Rue  Ras  et-Tin.  At  these,  60  pi  as. 
daily  for  R.  and  three  'meals;  R.  from  25,  L.  2,  A.  4,  B.  6-8,  dej.  20,  D. 
20-25  pias.  —  Second  class:  Hotel  du  Canal  de  Suez,  Boulevard  Ramleh, 
pens.  10*.,  well  spoken  of;  Hotel  des  Voyageurs,  Rue  de  l'Eglise  Ecos- 
saise,  moderate;  Hotel  Bonnakd,  Rue  Cafe  Paradis,  R.  3,  B.  1  fr. 

Cafes.  The  chief  cafes  are  to  he  found  in  the  Place  Mohammed  'Ali, 
opposite  the  Rue  des  Soeurs.  'Cafe  noir'  in  the  European  style,  or  'caftj 
fort'  in  the  Arabian,  1  pias.  per  cup.  There  are  several  other  cafe's  in 
side-streets  next  the  sea,  mostly  kept  by  Greeks,  with  evening  concerts 
(sometimes  female  orchestra).  —  Restaurants.  Firenze,  opposite  the  post 
office;  VUnivers,  in  the  street  leading  from  the  Exchange  to  the  Boule- 
vard Ramleh;  Fink,  corner  of  Rue  Che>if  Pacha  and  Rue  de  Rosette;  Marie 
Fix,  Rue  de  l'Eglise  Ecossaise  (German,  beer).  —  Beer.  Dockhorn,  Delacovias, 
both  in  the  street  leading  from  the  Place  Mohammed  'Ali  to  the  sea.  —  Bars. 
Spathis,  next  the  Restaurant  de  l'Univers;  Monferrato,  Rue  Cherif  Pacha, 
opposite  the  Exchange;  Pappa,  in  the  same  street,  next  the  Exchange. 

Baths.  European:  at  the  hotels  (see  above).  Arabian  (comp.  p.  xxxviii) : 
in  the  Rue  Ras  et-Tin,  opposite  the  Zabtiyeh  (police-office).  —  Sea  Baths  in 
the  Port  Neuf ;  better  at  San  Stefano  near  Ramleh  (see  p.  18). 

Clubs.  Cercle  Khidivial,  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Exchange,  handsomely 
fitted  up,  patronized  by  Europeans  of  all  nations ;  introduction  by  a  member 
necessary ;  after  a  week  visitors  must  purchase  a  ticket  of  admission.  — 
Club  Mohammed  'Ali,  Rue  de  Rosette,  opposite  the  Hotel  Khedivial,  similar. 
Numerous  newspapers  at  both,  and  also  in  the  reading-room  of  the  Ex- 
change. —  The  Athenaeum  is  a  scientific  and  artistic  society,  founded  and 
directed  by  Sir  Charles  Cookson,  British  Consul-General. 

Cabs.  The  fare  for  a  short  drive  in  the  town,  without  luggage,  is 
2-3  pias.,  per  hr.  8-10  pias.,  for  an  afternoon  10-12  fr.,  from  5  p.m.  on, 
5-7  fr.  A  bargain  should  always  be  made  beforehand,  especially  for  longer 
drives,  e.g.  to  Ramleh,  to  which  a  cab  may  sometimes  be  secured  for 
20  pias.     Hurried  travellers  are  recommended  to  use  cabs. 

Commissionnaires  are  useful  when  time  is  limited  or  when  the  trav- 
eller's cabman  speaks  Arabic  only.  They  charge  20-30  pias.  per  day,  but 
may  be  hired  for  temporary  purposes  for  4-5  pias.  Offers  to  escort  the 
traveller  to  Cairo  and  even  up  the  Kile,  should  be  disregarded,  as  the  only 
suitable  dragomans  are  to  be  found  at  Cairo  in  winter. 

Post  Office  (PI.  P;  F,  3,4),  open  from  7  a.m.  to  7.30  p.m.,  except  for 
two  hours  after  noon.  Letter-boxes  at  the  hotels  and  in  the  main  streets. 
France  has  a  post-office  of  its  own,  opposite  the  English  telegraph-office. 

Telegraph  Offices.  Egyptian  (PI.  T;  F,  4)  in  the  Exchange ;  English 
(PI.  E  T;  F,  G,  4),  at  the  W.  end  of  the  Boulevard  Ramleh,  opposite  the 
street  leading  to  the  Exchange.  The  English  wires  may  not  be  used  for 
inland  telegrams  (comp.  p.  xxxiii). 

Consulates  (comp.  p.  xxxiv).  British,  Boul.  Ramleh :  consul-general  and 
judge,  Sir  Chat.  A.  Cookson;  vice-consul,  Mr.  F.  O.  Freeman.  — American, 
St.  Mark's  Buildings,  Place  Mohammed  'Ali:  consular  agent,  Mr.  Jas.  Hewat. 
—  French,  Rue  Nabi-Daniel :  consul,  M.  Oirard.  —  German,  Rue  de  Rosette : 
consul,  Hr.  von  Hartmann.  —  Austrian,  Rue  de  Rosette:  consul-general, 
Count  KhevenMUer- Metsch.  —  Italian,  Cav.  Cesare  Romano.  —  Belgian, 
Rue  de  Rosette :  consul,  M.  Prosper  Remy.  —  Dutch,  Rue  de  Rosette : 
consul,  Hr.  Schutz.  —  Russian,  at  Messala:  vice-consul,  M.  de  Villiers.  — 
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Swedish,  Rue  du  Tel^graphe  Anglais:  Mr.  Barker.  —  Danish,  Rue  de 
Rosette:  consul-general,  Comte  de  Zogheb.  —  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Greece 
are  also  represented  by  consuls. 

Steamboat  Offices.  Peninsular  &  Oriental  Co. ,  Boulevard  Ramleh 
(Haselden  &  Co.) ;  Orient  Line,  Rue  du  Tele'graphe  Anglais  (Moss  &  Co.) ; 
Messageries  Maritimes,  Rue  Cherif  Pacha  (Jul.  Ricard);  Austrian  Lloyd, 
Boul.  Ramleh;  Navigazione  Generate  ItaUana,  Rue  Tewfik  Pacha  (G. 
Serra);  North  German  Lloyd,  Bolonaki  House,  behind  the  Boul.  Ramleh 
(Schoeller);  Compagnie  Russe,  Rue  Mosquee-Attarine ;  German  Levant  Line 
(from  Hamburg),  Rue  Mosquee-Attarine  (Okella  Ratib  Pacha) ;  Compagnie 
Khidiviale,  at  Thos.  Cook  <ft  Son  (Egypt)  Ltd.,  6ee  below. 

Tourist  Agents.  Thos.  Cooktb  Son  (Egypt)  Ltd.,  Place  Mohammed  'Ali; 
H.  Gaze  &  Sons,  Place  Ste.  Catherine;   Ugo  Orvieto^i  Agenzia  ifArrivi. 

Railway  Stations.  Central  Station,  for  all  lines  except  that  to  Ramleh, 
near  the  Porte  Moharrem  Bey  (PI.  G,  5).  The  station  for  Ramleh  (PI.  H,  3) 
is  at  the  Port  Neuf. 

Booksellers,  both  English  and  French,  in  the  Rue  Cherif  Pacha,  on 
the  S.W.  side  of  the  Exchange.  Photographs  and  knickknacks  in  the 
same  street.  —  Photographs.  Reiser,  at  the  corner  of  the  old  Exchange 
and  the  Boulevard  Ramleh,  opposite  the  English  telegraph-office ;  Latsave, 
Fiorillo,  Rue  Che'rif  Pacha ;  Fettel  &  Bernard,  Boulevard  Ramleh. 

Bankers.  Banque  Impiriale  Ottomane,  Place  Mohammed  rAH;  Bank  of 
Egypt,  Rue  Tewfik  Pacha;  Anglo-Egyptian  Bank,  Rue  Cherif  Pacha ;  Cridit 
Lyonnais,  Rue  Cherif  Pacha;  etc.  Most  of  these  have  branches  in  Cairo, 
a  few  also  in  Syria. 

Physicians.  Dr.  Mackie,  Dr.  Morrison,  English ;  Dr.  Varenhorst  Pasha, 
Dr.  Kulp,  Dr.  Schiess  Bey,  Dr.  Walther  (skin  and  ear  diseases),  German; 
Dr.  Karlullis,  Greek;  Dr.  Zancarol.  Dentists  :  Dr.  Love,  English;  Dr.  Keller, 
Swiss.  Oculist,  Dr.  Osborne,  Austrian.  All  the  addresses  may  be  obtained 
at  the  chemists'  (see  below). 

Chemists.     Otto  Huber,  G.  Ruelberg,  both  in  the  Rue  Cherif  Pacha. 

Hospitals.  The  Deaconnesses''  Institute,  Avenue  de  Moharrem  Bey,  is 
an  admirable  establishment,  managed  by  Dr.  Varenhorst.  European  Hospital, 
Boulevard  Ismail  Pacha ;  Egyptian  Hospital  <£■  Foundling  Asylum,  near  the 
Ramleh  station,  an  admirable  institution,  with  modern  appliances,  managed 
by  Dr.  Schiess. 

Shops  for  all  kinds  of  European  articles  are  to  be  found  in  the  Rue 
Cherif  Pacha  and  the  Place  Mohammed 'Ali :  e.g.  Cordier,  Chalons,  Camoin. 
Ready-made  clothing:  Meyer  <fc  Co.,  Stein,  Goldenberg,  etc.  The  Arabian 
bazaar  presents  no  attraction.  —  Cigars  and  Cigarettes  at  H.  C.  Flick's  and  the 
Maison  Hollandaise,  in  the  Rue  du  Tele'graphe  Anglais,  opposite  each  other. 

Churches.  English  (PI.  1 ;  F,  4),  Place  Mohammed  'Ali,  Rev.  E.  J.  Dam; 
service  on  Sundays  at  11  and  3  o'clock.  —  Presbyterian  (PI.  2;  F,  3).  Rev. 
Win.  Cowan;  service  at  11.  —  Protestant  Church  (PI.  3;  F,  3),  Rue  de  l'Eghse 
Anglaise;  German  and  French  service  on  alternate  Sundays  at  10.  —  Ro- 
man Catholic:  St.  Catherine's  (PI.  4;  F,  4)  and  Lazarist  Church  (PI.  5;  F,  4). 
—  Two  Greek  Churches.  —  Several  Synagogues  ,  etc. 

Theatres.  Abbas  Hilmi  Theatre  (PI.  H;  F,  3),  an  attractive  new  building 
in  the  Place  Mohammed  'Ali;  frequent  operas  and  operettas.  —  The  Zizinia 
Theatre  (PI.  Z;'G,  4),  in  the  Rue  de  Rosette,  opposite  the  German  con- 
sulate ,  is  frequently  closed ;  Italian  and  French  operas  are  given ;  after 
Jan.  1st  alternately  in  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  —  Alhambra  (PI.  A ;  G,  4) , 
an  openair  theatre  (operettas  and  concerts). 

Disposition  of  Time.  Though  few  travellers  bound  for  Cairo  spend 
much  time  in  Alexandria,  a  stay  of  l]/2-2  days  may  profitably  be  devoted 
to  the  latter  semi-Oriental  town,  which  has  much  developed  since  the 
events  of  1882.  It  is  unadvisable  to  postpone  the  inspection  of  Alexandria 
until  the  return,  for  by  that  time  the  traveller  is  saturated  with  other 
impressions.  —  1st  Day.  In  the  morning  walk  or  drive  through  the  town 
and  bazaar,  by  the  Rue  Che'rif  Pacha  and  the  Place  Mohammed ' Ali  to  the  Rue 
Rds  et-Tin  and  its  side-streets,  including,  if  time  permit,  a  visit  to  the 
Palais  Rds  et-Tin  (p.  13);  in  the  afternoon  go  by  rail  (p.  17)  or  carriage  (p.  5) 
to  Ramleh  (p.  18),  with  its  villas.     Drivers  may  return  via  the  Mahmudiyeh 
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Canal  and  the  Villa  Antoniades  (p.  17).  —  2nd  Day.  In  the  morning  visit 
the  Graeco-Roman  Museum  (p.  14)  and  devote  the  afternoon  to  Pompey's  Pillar 
and  the  Excavations  of  Dr.  Botti  (pp.  12,  13),  with  whom  arrangements  as 
to  time,  etc.  should  be  made  at  the  mnsenm  in  the  morning.  —  A  pleasant 
excursion  may  be  made  to  the  quaint  town  of  Rosetta.  with  its  beautiful 
gardens  (railway  in  2>/2  hrs. ;  provisions  should  be  taken) ;  but  this  cannot 
be  accomplished  in  a  single  day  except  on  Sunday  (comp.  p.  18).  —  The 
lakes  and  marshes  (Lakes  of  Mariut ,  Edku,  and  Burins)  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Alexandria  and  Rosetta  afford  good  shooting  (for  information 
sportsmen  should  apply  at  the  hotels). 

Alexandria,  called  Iskanderiyeh  by  the  Arabs  and  Turks,  the  sec- 
ond town  of  Egypt,  and  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  cities 
on  the  Mediterranean,  is  situated  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Nile- 
delta,  on  the  narrow  sandy  strip  separating  Lake  Mareotis  from  the 
sea,  inE.  long.  29°58'30",  and  N.  lat.  31°13'5".  It  contains 
(1897)  a  population  of  320,000,  of  whom  about  50,000  are  Europeans 
(Franks),  chiefly  Greeks  and  Italians,  but  including  also  some 
French  and  Austrians,  and  a  few  British,  Germans,  etc.  The  Mo- 
hammedans live  almost  exclusively  in  the  N.  and  "W.  quarters  of  the 
city,  theEuropeans  in  theE.  quarter,  in  the  villas  on  the  Mahmudiyeh 
Canal  (p.  17),  and  at  Ramleh  (p.  18). 

Alexandria  has  two  Harbours,  one  to  the  E.,  the  so-called 
'New  Harbour',  now  accessible  only  for  fishing-boats,  and  one  to  the 
W.  (PI.  A-D,  2-5),  the  only  one  now  used  by  larger  craft.  In  anti- 
quity the  E.,  or  'Great  Harbour'  as  it  was  called,  was  preferred,  for 
it  was  then  much  better  sheltered  than  at  present,  by  a  massive 
mole  that  has  since  disappeared.  The  approach  to  the  W.  harbour 
(named  Eunostos  after  the  son-in-law  of  Ptolemy  I.)  was  rendered 
dangerous  by  shoals,  and  was  not  freely  used  until  the  time  of  the 
later  Roman  emperors.  Under  the  Arabs  it  was  the  chief  haven,  and 
afterwards  came  to  be  called  (erroneously)  the  'Old  Harbour'.  Since 
1871  it  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  an  Outer  Harbour, 
about  1800  acres  in  area.  This  is  protected  by  a  breakwater  nearly 
2  M.  in  length,  constructed  of  solid  masses  of  masonry  and  forming 
an  obtuse  angle.  The  broad  horizontal  surface  is  10  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  water  at  low  tide.  A  second  pier,  or  Molo,  nearly  1000 
yds.  in  length,  protects  the  Inner  Harbour,  which  is  about  475  acres 
in  area  and  on  an  average  27  ft.  deep.  From  the  beginning  of  this 
pier  a  series  of  new  quays  extends  along  the  whole  E.  side  of  the 
harbour  to  the  Arsenal  (p.  13).  The  port  is  entered  and  cleared 
annually  by  upwards  of  2000  steamers,  more  than  half  of  which  are 
under  the  British  flag.  The  MahmUdiyeh  Canal  (p.  11),  which  con- 
nects Alexandria  with  the  Nile,  enters  the  inner  harbour  by  several 
locks  (PI.  C,  6).  The  chief  exports  are  cotton,  grain,  cotton-seed, 
beans,  rice,  sugar,  onions,  etc. 

1.  History  and  Topography  op  ancient  Alexandria. 
Alexandria  was  founded  in  B.C.  332  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  forms  a  magnificent  and  lasting  memorial  of  his  Kgyptian  cam- 
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paign.  He  conceived  the  plan  of  founding  a  new  and  splendid  sea- 
port town  in  Egypt,  both  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  Egypt's  wealth 
towards  Greece  and  the  Archipelago,  and  to  connect  the  venerable 
kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs  with  that  widely  extended  Greek  em- 
pire which  it  was  his  great  ambition  to  found.  The  site  chosen 
was  opposite  the  island  of  Pharos,  near  the  ancient  Egyptian  village 
of  Bhakotis,  between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Mareotic  Lake 
(p.  20),  which  was  connected  with  the  Nile  by  several  navigable 
channels.  The  choice  was  both  judicious  and  far-seeing.  For  the 
older,  and  apparently  more  favourably  situated,  harbours  at  the  E. 
end  of  the  Delta,  close  to  the  Red  Sea,  were  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  being  choked  by  the  Nile  mud,  owing  to  a  current  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, beginning  at  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  which  washes  the  whole 
of  the  N.  African  coast.  Deinocrates,  the  architect,  was  entrusted 
with  the  planning  and  building  of  the  new  city.  After  Alexander's 
death,  when  his  empire  was  divided  among  his  generals,  Ptolemy  I. 
Soter  (323-286  B.C.)  came  into  possession  of  Egypt.  During  his 
wise  and  upright  reign  Alexandria  became  a  great  resort  of  artists 
and  scholars,  including  Demetrius  Phalereus,  the  orator,  who  sug- 
gested the  foundation  of  the  famous  library,  Apelles  and  Antiphilus, 
the  painters,  Euclid,  the  mathematician,  and  Erasistratus  and 
Herophilus,  the  physicians.  A  history  of  Alexander  the  Great 
written  by  Ptolemy  himself  has  unfortunately  been  lost.  This  Ptol- 
emy also  founded  the  Museum,  a  splendid  pile  dedicated  to  science 
and  poetry,  in  which  scholars  dwelt  as  well  as  studied  and  taught. 
Thus  equipped  with  library  and  museum,  the  city  became  a  focus 
of  scientific  study,  while  the  preservation  of  the  earliest  works  of 
Greek  literature  is  due  to  the  scholars  who  laboured  there. 

Notwithstanding  the  continual  dissensions  among  the  Ptol- 
emies with  regard  to  the  succession  to  the  throne  (p.  cv),  which 
seriously  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  city,  the  fame  of  Alexandria, 
as  the  greatest  centre  of  commerce  in  the  world  and  the  chief  seat  of 
Greek  learning,  steadily  increased,  and  in  B.C.  48,  when  the 
Romans  interfered  in  the  quarrels  of  Cleopatra  and  her  husband 
and  brother  Ptolemy  XIV.,  had  reached  its  zenith.  After  the  murder 
of  Pompey  at  Pelusium,  Caesar  entered  Alexandria  in  triumph 
(p.  cvi),  but  was  attacked  by  the  citizens  and  the  army  of  Ptol- 
emy XIV. ,  and  had  considerable  difficulty  in  maintaining  himself 
in  the  Regia  (see  p.  9).  Caesar  was  afterwards  conquered  by  the 
charms  of  the  Egyptian  queen,  but  Antony  fell  more  fatally  into  her 
toils,  and  spent  years  of  revelry  with  her  at  Alexandria  (42-30). 
Augustus  enlarged  the  city  by  the  addition  of  the  suburb  of  Nico- 
polis  (p.  18).  At  this  prosperous  period  Alexandria  is  said  to  have 
numbered  more  than  half-a-million  inhabitants.  The  Greek  element 
predominated,  next  in  importance  to  which  was  the  Egyptian,  while 
a  numerous,  but  exclusive,  Jewish  community  was  settled  here  as 
early  as  the  4th  cent.  B.C. 
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The  Greek  scholar  and  traveller  Strabo  (B.C.  66-24)  describes  Alexan- 
dria as  it  was  in  the  decades  immediately  before'the  beginning  of  our  era, 
in  the  17th  Book  of  his  Geography.  The  former  island  of  Pharos  had  been 
united  to  the  mainland  by  an  embankment  known  as  the  Heptastadium 
(see  below),  and  on  the  E.  extremity  of  the  island  rose  the  famous  light- 
house built  by  Sostratos,  the  Cnidian,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  II.  Phila- 
delphus,  which  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world,  and  gave  its  name  of  'Pharos1  to  all  lighthouses  afterwards 
erected.  Its  original  height  is  said  to  have  been  400  ells  (590  ft.),  and 
though  even  in  antiquity  it  threatened  more  than  once  to  collapse,  a 
fragment  of  the  ancient  tower  still  stood  erect  until  about  1350.  This 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  sea  a  little  later,  and  the  present  fortifications 
('Fort  du  Phare')  were  erected  near  its  site  in  the  15th  century.  The 
Heptastadium,  a  vast  embankment  seven  stadia  (1400  yds.)  in  length, 
as  its  name  imports,  was  constructed  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  or  his  son  Phila- 
delphus.  It  was  pierced  by  two  passages,  bridged  over,  and  before  Cae- 
sar's time  served  also  as  an  aqueduct.  Having  since  that  period  been  ar- 
tificially enlarged  by  debris  from  the  ancient  city,  thrown  into  the  sea , 
as  well  as  by  natural  deposits,  it  has  attained  a  width  of  more  than  1600 
yds.,  and  now  forms  the  site  of  a  great  part  of  the  modern  city. 

Among  the  Principal  Quarters  of  the  ancient  city  Strabo  partic- 
ularly mentions  the  Necropolis  or  city  of  the  dead ,  at  the  extreme  W. 
end,  'where  there  are  many  gardens ,  tombs ,  and  establishments  for  em- 
balming bodies'1 ;  Rhakotis,  the  quarter  of  Alexandria  situated  above  the 
ships'  magazines',  chiefly  inhabited  by  Egyptians;  the  Royal  City  (Regia; 
afterwards  called  Bruchitim),  which  was  subsequently  walled  in,  and  con- 
tained the  palaces  and  public  buildings,  on  the  mainland  between  the 
Lochias  and  the  Heptastadium;  the  Jews'1  Quarter,  situated  to  the  E.  of 
the  Lochias.  Outside  the  Canopic  gate,  on  the  E.,  lay  the  hippodrome,  and 
farther  to  the  E.  was  the  suburb  of  Nicopolis  (p.  8),  30  stadia  from 
Alexandria,  which  possessed  an  amphitheatre  and  a  racecourse. 

The  town  was  regularly  built ,  with  streets  intersecting  each  other 
at  right  angles.  The  main  artery  of  traffic  seems  to  have  been  the  long 
street  beginning  at  the  Canopic  gate  (comp.  p.  13). 

Of  the  Principal  Buildings  of  ancient  Alexandria  the  scanty  relics 
of  only  a  few  can  be  identified  (p.  12).  The  locality  least  free  from 
doubt  is  the  site  of  the  Paneum,  which  according  to  Strabo  was  'an  artifi- 
cial circular  mound,  resembling  a  rocky  hill,  to  which  a  winding  way 
ascends'.  This  spot  is  doubtless  identical  with  the  modern  Kom  ed-Dik 
(p.  13).  —  The  Gymnasium  probably  lay  to  the  W.  of  this  point. 

The  theatre,  the  Sema,  and  the  Museum  were  situated  in  the  'Eoyal 
City'  (see  above),  which  originally  occupied  a  fifth  and  afterwards  a  fourth 
or  even  a  third  part  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  city.  The  Alexandrian 
Theatre  lay  opposite  the  island  of  Antirrhodus,  so  that  the  spectators 
had  a  view  of  the  sea  in  the  background.  The  Sema  was  an  enclosed 
space,  within  which  were  the  tombs  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  of  the 
Ptolemies.  Adjoining  the  tomb  of  Queen  Cleopatra  stood  a  temple  of  Isis, 
remains  of  which  have  been  discovered  at  the  intersection  of  the  Hue 
Uabi  Daniel  and  the  Rue  de  l'Hopital  Grec.  This  discovery  should  go  far 
to  settle  the  site  of  the  eagerly-sought  tomb  of  Alexander. 

The  Museum  probably  stood  on  a  site  to  the  E.  of  the  church  of  St. 
Athanasius.  According  to  Strabo,  it  contained  'a  hall  for  walking,  an- 
other for  sitting,  and  a  large  building  with  the  refectory  of  the  scholars 
residing  at  the  Museum.'  Connected  with  the  Museum  was  the  famous 
Alexandrian  Library,  which  contained  400,000  scrolls  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus,  while  in  Caesar's  time,  when  it  was  burned, 
the  number  had  risen  to  about  900,000.  The  library  lay  to  the  N.  of  the 
Museum,  near  the  harbour.  Besides  the  revenues  enjoyed  by  the  Museum 
in  its  corporate  capacity,  a  yearly  salary  was  paid  to  each  of  the  members, 
whose  number  in  the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemies  has  been  estimated  at 
one  hundred  at  least. 

The  site  of  the  Serapeum,  or  great  temple  of  Serapis,  may  be  approxi- 
mately determined  by  the   fact  that  Pompey's   Pillar  (p.  12)  stood  in  the 
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midst  of  it.  The  god  to  whom  it  was  dedicated  was  introduced  by  the 
Ptolemies,  and  the  temple  is  said  to  have  been  surpassed  in  grandeur  by 
no  other  building  in  the  world  except  the  Roman  Capitol. 

Under  the  successors  of  Augustus  Alexandria  was  repeatedly 
the  scene  of  civil  dissensions.  In  A.D.  69  Vespasian  was  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  Alexandrians,  Ms  election  having  been  to  a  great 
extent  due  to  the  influence  of  the  philosophers  then  resident  at  the 
Museum.  In  Trajan's  reign  (98-117)  the  Jews,  who  constituted 
one-third  of  the  whole  population ,  caused  sanguinary  riots ;  the 
Jewish  quarter  was  destroyed  and  the  ruins  seem  to  have  choked  the 
adjoining  lake-harbour  (on  Lake  Mareotis),  which  may,  however, 
have  been  previously  in  great  part  silted  up.  Hadrian  (117-138), 
who  visited  the  city  twice,  held  public  disputations  with  the  pro- 
fessors at  the  Museum.  Marcus  Aurelius  (161-180)  attended  the 
lectures  of  the  grammarians  Athenaeus,  Harpocration,  Hephsestion, 
Julius  Pollux,  and  others.  Lucian  also  lived  at  Alexandria  at  this 
period,  in  the  capacity  of  secretary  to  the  prefect  of  Egypt.  In 
199  Severus  (193-211)  visited  Alexandria,  and  established  a  new 
municipal  constitution.  The  visit  of  Caracalla  (211-217),  whom  the 
citizens  had  previously  derided,  was  fraught  with  disaster.  Having 
attracted  the  whole  of  the  male  population  capable  of  bearing  arms 
to  one  spot  (the  'Meson  Pedion'),  he  caused  them  to  be  massacred 
in  cold  blood.  He  also  closed  the  theatres  and  the  public  schools. 

Christianity  early  found  its  way  to  Alexandria.  According  to 
tradition,  the  Gospel  was  first  preached  to  the  Alexandrians  by  St. 
Mark  (whose  bones  were  removed  to  Venice  in  828).  The  first 
great  persecution  of  the  Christians,  which  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  Decius  (250),  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  Alexandrians.  The  city 
had  for  a  considerable  time  been  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  had 
since  190  possessed  a  theological  school,  presided  over  by  Pantaemis 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  endeavoured  to  combine  Christ- 
ianity with  the  Neo-Platonism  which  sprang  up  about  this  period 
at  Alexandria  and  was  taught  by  Ammonius  Saccas,  Herennius,  Plo- 
tinus,  and  others.  A  second  persecution  took  place  in  257,  during 
the  reign  of  Valerian;  and  shortly  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  Oal- 
lienus,  the  plague  carried  off  a  large  portion  of  the  population. 

Christianity,  however,  still  continued  to  gain  ground,  and  Al- 
exandria was  even  regarded  as  the  chief  seat  of  Christian  erudition 
and  of  the  orthodox  faith  under  Athanasius.  Alexandria  was  mean- 
while soon  obliged  to  yield  to  Constantinople  its  proud  position  as 
the  centre  of  Greek  thought  and  science.  The  sanguinary  quarrels 
between  the  Athanasian  party  and  the  Arians  under  their  unworthy 
bishop  Georgius  further  contributed  to  the  rapid  decline  of  the  city. 
On  the  accession  of  Julian  the  Apostate  (361-363)  the  pagans  of 
Alexandria  again  instituted  a  persecution  of  the  Christians.  In  the 
reign  of  Theodosius  (379-395),  however,  paganism  received  its 
death-blow,  and  Theophilus,  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  displayed 
the  utmost  zeal  in  destroying  the  heathen  temples  and  monuments. 
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The  famous  statue  of  Serapis  was  burned  and  most  of  the  temples 
•were  converted  into  churches.  The  material  prosperity  of  the  city 
also  fell  off  so  greatly  that  the  municipality  was  no  longer  able  to 
defray  the  cost  of  cleansing  the  Nile  and  keeping  the  canals  open. 
The  revenues  of  Alexandria  were  still  farther  diminished  by  the 
proceedings  of  the  patriarch  Cyril,  who  led  the  armed  mob  against 
the  synagogues  and  expelled  the  Jews  from  the  city ;  and  in  415 
the  learned  and  beautiful  pagan  Hypatia,  daughter  of  the  mathe- 
matician Theon,  was  cruelly  murdered  by  an  infuriated  crowd. 
Under  Justinian  (527-565)  all  the  still  existing  heathen  schools 
were  finally  closed,  and  the  few  scholars  of  any  eminence  who  had 
remained  till  then  were  obliged  to  leave  the  place. 

In  619  Alexandria  was  captured  by  Chosroes,  King  of  Persia, 
but  the  Christians  were  left  unmolested.  Ten  years  later  Heraolius 
succeeded  in  recovering  possession  of  Egypt,  but  the  troops  of  the 
Khallf  'Omar  soon  afterwards  invaded  the  country  and  took  Alexan- 
dria after  a  prolonged  siege.  In  December,  641,  'Amr  Ibn  el-'As, 
'Omar's  general ,  entered  the  city ;  but  by  order  of  his  master,  he 
treated  the  inhabitants  with  moderation.  The  decline  of  Alexan- 
dria now  became  rapid  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  growing  prosperity 
of  the  newly-founded  capital  on  the  Nile,  the  modern  Cairo,  and 
its  commerce  received  a  death-blow  by  the  discovery  of  the  sea- 
route  to  India  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  discovery  of 
America.  After  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Turks  (in  1517)  the 
canals  of  Alexandria  were  utterly  neglected,  the  harbours  became 
choked  with  sand,  and  the  environs  degenerated  into  a  sterile  and 
marshy  wilderness.  In  1798,  when  Napoleon  invaded  Egypt,  the 
population  of  Alexandria  was  only  5000. 

The  decay  of  the  once  powerful  seaport  was  at  length  effectually 
arrested  by  the  vigorous  hand  of  Mohammed  'Ali  (p.  cxvi),  who  im- 
proved the  harbours  and  constructed  several  canals.  The  chief 
benefit  he  conferred  on  Alexandria  was  the  construction  of  the 
MahmUdtyeh  Canal  (begun  in  1819),  which  was  so  named  after  the 
reigning  Sultan  Mahmud.  By  means  of  this  channel  the  adjoining 
fields  were  irrigated  anew,  and  Alexandria  was  again  connected  with 
the  Nile  and  the  rest  of  Egypt,  the  products  of  which  had  long  found 
their  only  outlets  through  the  Rosetta  and  Damietta  mouths  of  the 
river.  The  enterprising  pasha  also  improved  the  whole  canal-system 
of  the  Delta,  the  works  being  superintended  chiefly  by  French  en- 
gineers. The  subsequent  viceroys  also  made  great  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  position  of  the  town;  and  the  Egyptian  cotton-trade, 
which  received  a  strong  impulse  from  the  American  war,  and  found 
its  chief  outlet  through  Alexandria,  proved  a  source  of  great  profit 
to  the  citizens.  The  town  suffered  severely  during  Arabi's  rising  in 
1882  (p.  cxviii),  and  a  great  part  of  the  European  quarter  was  laid 
in  ashes ;  but  the  traces  of  this  misfortune  have  disappeared,  and 
handsome  new  buildings  have  everywhere  sprung  up. 
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2.  Modern  Alexandria. 

The  great  centre  of  European  life  is  the  Place  Mohammed  rAli 
(PI.  F,  3,  4),  ahout  575  paces  long  and  100  paces  broad,  -which  is 
embellished  with  trees.  In  the  centre  rises  the  Equestrian  Statue  oj 
Mohammed 'Ali  (PL  M.  A.~),  the  founder  of  the  reigning  dynasty  of 
Egypt,  designed  by  Jaquemart,  and  cast  in  Paris.  The  statue  is 
16  ft.  in  height,  and  stands  on  a  pedestal  of  Tuscan  marble  20  ft. 
in  height.  This  square  was  the  principal  scene  of  destruction  in 
1882.  It  is  once  more  surrounded  by  handsome  new  buildings.  On 
the  N.E.  side  stands  the  English  Church  (PI.  1 ;  F,  4),  adjoined  by 
St.  Mark's  Building  (PI.  8 ;  F,  4),  belonging  to  the  British  com- 
munity and  used  as  a  school  and  for  official  purposes ;  on  the  E. 
side  is  the  International  Tribunal  (PI.  Tr. ;  F,  4).  These  are  the 
only  buildings  which  escaped  the  fury  of  the  natives  in  1882.  Beside 
St.  Mark's  Building  is  a  bust  of  General  Earle,  who  fell  at  Birbekan 
in  1885.  —  From  the  S.E.  side  of  the  square  runs  the  busy  Rue 
Cherif-Pacha ,  with  its  attractive  shops ;  from  the  S.W.  side  the 
long  and  straight  Rue  Ibrahim ,  constructed  through  an  old  and 
crowded  Arab  quarter,  leads  to  the  Mahm'udiyeh  Canal  (p.  17). 

On  both  sides  of  the  canal,  in  the  S.W.  of  the  city,  is  a  quarter  known  as 
Minet  el-Shargawtyeh  and  Minet  el-Bassal  (cotton-market ;  PI.  D,  5),  occupied 
by  wholesale  dealers  in  grain,  cotton,  sugar,  onions,  etc.  Visit  in  the 
morning  interesting,  especially  with  an  introduction  to  a  cotton  exporter. 

From  the  S.  corner  of  the  square  we  reach  the  triangular  Place 
de  VEglise,  or  Square  Ibrahim  (PI.  F,  4),  the  former  name  being 
derived  from  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  St.  Catharine  situated 
here.  The  Rue  de  la  Colonne  leads  hence  to  the  S.  to  the  Porte 
de  la  Colonne  Pompee,  or  Porte  du  Nil  (PI.  F,  5). 

Outside  this  gate  we  pass  a  large  Arabian  cemetery,  lying  on 
the  right,  and  soon  reach  an  eminence  covered  with  rubbish  and 
fragments  of  ruins,  on  which  rises  *Pompey's  Pillar  (PI.  E,  6).  The 
monument  is  composed  of  red  granite  from  Assuan  and  it  is  now 
the  only  important  relic  of  antiquity  in  the  city.  The  foundations, 
composed  of  several  blocks  (one  with  the  name  and  figure  of 
Sethos  I.)  which  once  belonged  to  other  buildings,  aTe  much 
damaged.  The  height  of  the  column,  together  with  the  rectangular 
pedestal  and  the  disintegrated,  or  perhaps  never  quite  completed, 
Corinthian  capital,  is  88  ft.  ;  the  shaft  is  68  ft.  high,  and  is  about 
9  ft.  in  diameter  below,  and  not  quite  8  ft.  at  the  top.  The  pillar, 
which  was  probably  adapted  from  an  earlier  obelisk  and  served  as 
a  landmark  for  sailors,  bore  a  statue  of  the  Emp.  Diocletian  erected 
in  302  A.D.  by  a  Roman  prefect  named  Posidius,  whose  weather- 
worn dedicatory  inscription  appears  on  the  W.  side  of  the  pedestal. 
The  present  name  of  the  pillar  is  due  to  the  former  erroneous  belief 
that  it  marked  the  tomb  of  Pompey  the  Great.  —  Dr.  Botti  (p.  14) 
has  recently  excavated  several  subterranean  tombs  at  the  foot  of 
the  column  and  also  in  the  adjacent  Arab  cemetery  (no  admission). 
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Following  the  wide  road  a  little  farther,  and  diverging  to  the 
right  near  the  Gasworks,  we  skirt  the  S.  slope  of  a  low  plateau 
and  in  about  10  min.  reach  the  Catacombs  (PI.  D,  7). 

From  this  point  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Serapemn  the  sloping,  rocky 
ground  is  honeycombed  by  a  great  number  of  subterranean  passages  and 
tomb-chambers.  The  traveller's  guide  (or  cabman)  will  fetch  the  keeper 
who  is  generally  in  the  neighbourhood  (2  pias. ;  other  offers  of  assistance 
should  be  rejected).  A  brief  visit  should  first  be  paid  to  Two  Gkodps  op 
Tombs  on  the  S.  Slope  ;  in  the  first  of  which  are  a  wall  of  rock  with 
numerous  tomb-openings,  and  a  large  chamber  in  three  parts  hewn  out 
of  the  rock,  with  a  considerable  sarcophagus ;  and  in  the  second  (some- 
times under  water)  another  sarcophagus  decorated  with  carvings.  The 
traveller  should  then  proceed  round  the  S.W.  shoulder  of  the  hill  to  the 
W.  Gboup  of  Tombs,  discovered  in  1893  by  Dr.  Botti  (p.  14)  and  highly 
interesting.  We  descend  a  zigzag  path  to  the  1st  Chamber,  adjoining 
which  are  ten  larger  side-chambers  or  chapels,  with  entrances  marked 
by  columns,  a  continuous  architrave  with  toothed-moulding,  and  pedi- 
ments. On  the  pediment  to  the  right  is  a  cross,  while  the  carving  of  the 
left  pediment  has  been  destroyed.  The  last  three  chapels  are  unfinished, 
the  niches  alone  being  hollowed  out.  At  the  back  of  the  first  chamber 
is  the  2nd  Chamber,  with  two  niches  on  each  side  and  one  in  the  middle. 
In  the  second  niche  to  the  left  is  an  air-shaft.  At  right  angles  to  these 
chambers  is  the  3rd  Chamber,  with  shelf-tombs ;  and  farther  to  the  right, 
in  the  same  line  as  the  first  two,  is  the  large  4th  Chamber,  with  about 
50  shelf-tombs.  Those  in  front  to  the  right  exhibit  early  Egyptian  paint- 
ings:  the  Urseus-snake,  the  Hathor-cow,  below,  to  the  right  and  left;  to 
the  left  a  human  (or  divine)  figure,  to  the  right,  serpents,  both  defaced. 
On  the  inner  sides  of  the  entrance  are  other  figures  :  hawks  with  out- 
spread wings,  etc.  The  chambers  contained  numerous  bones  and  skulls, 
and  are  connected  with  each  other  by  means  of  several  holes.  The  ex- 
cavations are  still  going  on. 

The  main  portion  of  the  Arab  quarter  lies  on  the  ancient  Hepta- 
stadium  (p.  9) ,  between  the  E.  and  the  W.  harbours.  Its  chief 
thoroughfare  is  the  Rue  Ras  et-  Tin  (PI.  F,  3),  which  begins  at  the 
N.W.  corner  of  the  Place  Mohammed  'Ali  (p.  12),  traverses  the  Arab 
quarter,  and  then  bends  to  the  W.  to  traverse  also  the  adjoining 
Turkish  quarter  (PI.  D,  E,  2),  on  what  was  formerly  the  island  of 
Pharos  (p.  9) ,  with  less  narrow  streets  and  handsome  houses  and 
gardens.  Both  these  quarters  present  interesting  scenes  of  Oriental 
life.    The  street  ends  at  the  viceregal  — 

Palace  of  Has  et-Tln  (PI.  B,  C,  1,  2),  a  name  signifying  'pro- 
montory of  figs'.  The  palace,  which  was  built  by  Mohammed  'Ali 
and  restored  by  Isma'il,  is  uninteresting.  The  balcony,  however, 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  extensive  harbour.  (Admission  by 
ticket  procured  at  the  consulate.)  The  Harem,  a  separate  building, 
facing  the  sea,  is  built  on  the  model  of  the  seraglio  at  Constantin- 
ople. —  A  visit  to  the  neighbouring  Lighthouse  (PL  A,  2)  is  inter- 
esting, especially  in  the  early  morning,  but  admission  is  granted 
only  to  those  provided  with  an  order  to  be  obtained  through  the 
consulate.  —  The  Naval  Arsenal  (PI.  D,  1)  is  not  worth  visiting. 

The  Rue  de  Rosette  (PI.  E-I,  4),  leading  to  the  E.  from  the 
centre  of  the  city,  is  another  important  thoroughfare.  It  corresponds 
with  the  E.  half  of  the  ancient  main  street  (p.  9),  and  the  Porte 
de  Rosette  (PI.  K,  4),  at  its  E.  extremity,  occupies  the  site  of  the  an- 
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cient  Canopic  Gate.  —  On  the  top  of  the  Kom  ed-Dik  (PI.  H,  I,  5 ; 
115  ft. ;  comp.  p.  9) ,  to  the  S.  of  the  Rue  de  Rosette,  is  the  reser- 
voir of  the  water-works  opened  in  1860.  The  water  is  pumped  up 
from  the  Mobarrem-Bey  Canal,  a  branch  of  the  Mahmudiyeh  Canal. 
In  a  side-street,  to  the  N.  of  the  Rue  de  Rosette,  and  near  the 
Municipal  Buildings,  rises  an  edifice  in  the  Greek  style,  accom- 
modating the  *Museum  of  Graeco-Koman  Antiquities.  This  museum 
is  the  practical  outcome  of  the  united  efforts  of  the  Athenaeum 
Society  (p.  5),  the  municipal  authorities,  and  the  directors-in-chief 
of  Egyptian  Antiquities,  supported  by  the  present  Khedive.  The 
curator  of  the  museum  is  the  energetic  Dr.  Botti,  who,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Archaeological  Society,  has  conducted  excavations  among  the 
tombs  of  Hadra  and  Khatby  as  well  as  in  Alexandria.  —  The  museum 
is  open  on  Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.,  9-12  and  3-5  (adm. 
5  pias.),  and  on  Frid.  and  Sun.,  9-12  (adm.  3pias.). 

Vestibule  (Room  F).  "Colossal  marble  statue  of  Hercules,  with  the 
lion's  skin  and  club ;  two  magnificent  capitals  from  the  old  church  of  St. 
Mark  at  Alexandria,  one  of  which  has  been  used  as  a  font. 

Room  A  (from  left  to  right).  Case  A:  Cinerary  urns  from  the  necro- 
polis at  Hadra  (p.  17),  with  black  inscriptions  and  polychrome  orna- 
mentation (garlands,  gorgons'  heads,  etc.)  upon  a  white  ground.  Among 
the  names  occur  those  of  Greek  mercenaries  serving  under  Ptolemy  IV., 
V.,  and  VI.,  and  of  Greek  envoys  to  the  Eleusinian  festivals.  —  CateB: 
Fragments  from  the  excavations  near  Pompey's  Pillar;  Greek  and  Coptic 
papyri;  below,  pottery  and  lamps  from  the  necropolis  at  Meks.  —  Case 
C :  Terracotta  bowls,  lamps,  and  vessels  from  Hadra  and  Khatby.  —  Case 
D:  Specimens  from  the  same  localities;  two  recumbent  sphinxes;  sparrow 
hawk  with  double  crown  ;  polychrome  fragments  of  glass ;  gold  ring  found 
in  a  sarcophagus  at  Abukir  (p.  19);  bronze  mirrors;  alabaster  vases; 
below,  cinerary  urns  from  Hadra.  —  CaseE:  Fragments  of  marble  statues ; 
inscriptions;  terracotta  head  of  Hermes.  —  Case  F:  Small  marble  "Head 
of  Alexander  the  Great ;  wooden  tickets  with  the  name  of  the  deceased 
to  be  fastened  on  the  neck  or  breast  of  mummies ;  below,  casket  from 
the  Jewish  necropolis  at  Khatby.  —  Case  G:  Grotesque  terracottas;  terra- 
cotta figures  from  Meks,  resembling  those  found  at  Tanagra  (606.  Mother 
carrying  her  child  on  her  shoulder;  comp.  p.  35).  —  Case  H:  Mummy  from 
Rubaiyat  (Fayum),  with  a  portrait  on  wood  (2nd  cent.  A.D.).  —  Case  1: 
Mask  and  breast  plate  of  a  mummy  (face  gilded,  and  eyes  inserted).  — 
Case  J:  Terracotta  figures  of  gods,  etc.,  from  the  Fayum ;  theatrical  masks, 
some  in  caricature:  notably  662.  Frog  playing  on  a  lyre  and  seated  on  a 
fish  (burlesque  of  Arion  on  the  dolphin).  —  Case  K:  Terracotta  figures  of 
gods,  from  the  Fayum :  Jupiter,  Jupiter  Ammon,  Serapis,  Isis,  etc.  — 
Case  L :  Similar  figures :  Harpocrates  (identified  by  his  side-locks  and  the 
finger  on  his  lips)  riding  on  a  camel,  ram,  goose,  or  horse,  etc. ;  objects 
from  the  excavations  at  Hadra.  —  Case  M:  Figures  of  Harpocrates.  — 
Case  N:  Figures  of  gods :  Hercules,  Bes,  Aphrodite;  collection  of  so-called 
'Menas  flasks',  for  holding  the  consecrated  oil  from  the  tomb  of  St.  Menas, 
near  Alexandria.  —  Case  0:  Terracotta  figures  of  Aphrodite  and  of  ani- 
mals. —  Case  P:  Heads,  bowls,  dishes,  and  lamps  of  the  Christian  period. 

—  Case  Q:  Cinerary  urns  from  Bulkeley  (p.  18).  — ■  In  the  centre  of  the 
room :  Marble  heads,  including  a  youth's  head  with  traces  of  painting  and 
a  lady's  head,  the  hair  of  which  (now  wanting)  was  formed  of  a  separate 
detachable  piece  of  marble,  which  could  be  replaced  by  another  when 
the  fashion  of  dressing  the  hair  altered.  —  Case  R :  Lamps  of  different 
periods  and  sources ;  those  with  black  glaze  and  marked  with  three  ears 
of  corn  were  made  in  Alexandria.  —  Case  3:  Fragments  of  horn  and  ivory. 

—  Case  T:  Articles  of  lead;  weights  in  lead,  stone,  and  terracotta;  medals 
and  gems ;  bronze  lamps  and  rings.   —   Case  V:  Gtrseco-Roman  glass  from 
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Thebes  and  the  Fayum.  —  Exhibited  by  themselves:  "Colossal  marble 
arm,  probably  from  the  honorary  statue  of  an  emperor,  from  Benha 
(Athribis) ;  Sleeping  Cupid  or  Genius  of  Death  (marble) ;  four  glass-cases 
with  mammies  (2nd  cent.  A.D.);  glass  cinerary  urn  (Kom  el-Khugafa). 

Room  B.  "A.  Colossal  seated  marble  statue  of  Zeus  Serapis;  B.  Statue 
of  Aphrodite,  with  a  shell  in  front,  used  as  a  fountain-figure;  C.  Two 
marble  figures  of  Hecate ;  D.  Genius  of  Death ;  "E.  Apollo  seated  upon 
the  Delphic  omphalos,  an  admirable  work  of  the  early  Ptolemaic  period; 
*F.  Marble  statue  of  Bellerophon  upon  Pegasus.  —  The  three  Cases  con- 
tain Ptolemaic  coins  and  handles  of  Greek  wine-vases,  bearing  stamps. 

Room  C.  To  the  right:  Tombstones  resembling  Attic  steles  in  form, 
some  painted,  others  with  reliefs;  A.  Statue  of  a  Roman  lady;  D.  (on  the 
upper  part  of  the  wall),  Cast  of  a  relief  of  Hermes,  found  in  the  temple 
founded  by  Euergetes  II.  at  Canopus  (original  in  the  British  Museum). 
—  Cast  of  the  Rosetta  Stone.  —  Four  cases  with  coins. 

Room  D.  Colossal  figure  of  a  woman  seated  beside  a  standing  youth 
(tomb-monument);  B.  Marble  support  with  a  bust  of  Serapis,  and  on  the 
back  two  serpents,  representing  Osiris  and  Isis,  on  the  latter  of  whom  is 
seated  Harpocrates,  executed  by  the  artists  Pakeilis  Zosimos  and  Ailios 
Doryphoros ;  C.  Colossal  statue  of  a  goddess ;  F.  Statue  of  a  Roman  officer ; 
H.  Portion  of  a  marble  coffin,  showing  the  angel  of  victory  with  a  palm 
in  one  hand  and  a  victor's  wreath  in  the  other;  K.  Statue  of  an  orator  (?), 
with  his  toga  wrapped  round  his  right  hand ;  L.  Finely  executed  base  of 
a  candelabrum;  M.  Colossal  statue;  S.  Limestone  tomb-relief  of  a  boy 
holding  a  goose  with  one  arm  and  playing  with  a  dog. 

Room  E.  A.  Beautiful  female  statue  (face  injured);  B.  Colossal  head 
of  Serapis,  from  the  early  imperial  period;  E.  Head  of  Csesar  (?);  F. 
Granite  head  of  a  queen;  0,  I.  Busts  of  a  man  and  woman,  originally 
gilded  but  now  blackened  by  fire ;  *H.  Colossal  bust  of  Isis  ;  /.  Poetic  in- 
scription to  Stratonice  (the  relief  is  a  forgery);  23.  Monument  dedicated 
by  an  agricultural  society  to  Demeter,  Serapis,  and  Hercules;  24.  Lime- 
stone relief,  representing  Osiris  as  a  serpent  with  the  double  crown  of 
Egypt,  and  Isis  as  a  serpent  with  the  solar  disk  and  the  sistrum,  on  either 
side  of  Demeter  holding  the  measuring-rod  and  torch. 

Room  F.  To  the  right :  Fragments  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  (a  religious 
writing  referring  to  the  life  beyond  the  tomb) ;  Demotic  papyri  (p.  cxxvi) ; 
on  the  walls,  Greek  papyri  of  the  imperial  epoch.  —  To  the  left :  Cases 
with  seven  Coptic  documents  (deeds  of  gift),  on  leather ;  two  cases  con- 
taining Greek  papyri.  —  In  the  centre :  Case  containing  (above)  Greek 
papyri  (legal  documents),  two  Arabic  MSS.,  Arabic  papyri,  ostraka  (pot- 
sherds) and  wax-tablets  with  demotic  and  Greek  inscriptions;  and  (below) 
ostraka  with  Coptic  and  Greek  inscriptions. 

Room  G.  Votive  inscriptions,  pedestals,  memorial  stones,  and  tomb- 
stones bearing  Greek  or  Latin  inscriptions  of  historical  importance,  from 
the  Ptolemaic  period  down  to  the  reign  of  Constantine.  89-97.  Tomb- 
stones of  the  third  legion  of  Trajan  stationed  in  Egypt  and  of  other  Roman 
soldiers ;  109-208.  Coptic  tombstones  from  Assuan ,  Edfu,  Erment,  and 
Luxor;  337-343,  357-367.  Tombstones  of  the  Ptolemaic  period,  showing  the 
deceased  on  the  death-bed;  354-356.  Footprints  imitated  in  sandstone, 
left  by  pilgrims  at  the  temple  of  Isis  in  Philse.  —  On  the  wall  to  the 
right :  Plan  of  ancient  and  modern  Alexandria,  by  Admiral  Blomfield.  — 
In  the  centre,  Porphyry  sarcophagus-lid,  adorned  with  garlands  and  heads ; 
C.  Bacchus  (?)  leaning  on  a  vine-stem  and  carrying  a  vase;  F.  Leda  and 
the  swan,  found  by  Uaville  in  the  Christian  church  at  Hermopolis  Magna; 
/.  Seated  baboon,  the  animal  sacred  to  the  god  Thout.  —  Four  Cases  with 
ancient  Coptic  cloth  from  Akhmim ;  J.  Casket  with  mummy,  of  the  Roman 
period;  L.  Unopened  mummy;  M.  Large  pink  granite  "Scarabseus,  found 
beside  Pompey's  Pillar ;  N.  Mummy  of  a  late  period ;  Ramses  H.  kneeling 
and  holding  a  vase ;  0.  Colossal  statue  of  Isis ;  P.  Ramses  II.  placing  his 
hands  on  the  shoulders  of  Osiris. 

Room  H.  Egyptian  Antiquities.  —  Case  A.  Inner  lid  of  the  coffin  of 
Khens-em-heb,  priest  of  Ammon  (22nd  Dyn.),  found  in  a  tomb  with  many 
others  at  Der  el-bahri  (p.  96).     Cases  C,  E,  &  G  contain  coffins  found  in 
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this  tomb.  —  Case  B.  Above  :  faience  figures  of  gods,  goddesses,  and  sacred 
animals,  amulets,  finger-rings,  scarabsei,  etc. ;  below :  alabaster  and  lime- 
stone vessels  for  holding  entrails;  model  of  a  late-Egyptian  house.  — 
Case  D.  Mummy-cloth,  with  fringe  and  blue  stripes;  bronze  and  stone 
figures  of  the  dead,  some  found  along  with  the  royal  mummies  at  Der 
el-bahri  (255.  King  Pinotem  I. ;  254.  Queen  Hent-tewe).  —  Case  F.  Mummy 
cloth  and  linen  bandages;  below,  mummies  of  animals,  skulls,  etc.  — 
Case  H.  Bows  and  sticks.  • —  Case  I.  Cast  of  the  head  of  Queen  Teye 
(p.  298).  —  1.  Coffin  of  Khens-em-heb  (see  p.  15);  5,  6.  Statues  of  priests 
from  Demeh  (p.  154);  8.  Fragment  of  a  statue  of  Psammetiehus  II. 

Room  I.  In  the  centre:  Colossal  pink  granite  statue,  with  the  names 
of  Ramses  II.  and  his  son  Merneptah;  at  the  side,  his  consort;  from  He- 
liopolis.  Round  the  room  are  eight  statues  of  priests  from  Demeh,  some 
with  Greek  inscriptions  (1st -2nd  cent.  A.D.). 

Room  .1.  Small  marble  figure  of  the  goddess  Neith;  Hathor-capital ; 
2.  Seated  figure  of  the  lion-headed  goddess  Sekhmet,  dedicated  by  Ameno- 
phis   III.    in    the  temple  of  Mat  at  Karnak  (p.  254);   7.  Sacrificial  tablet; 

10.  Base  of  a  column  with  the  name  of  Ramses  III.,  from  Tell  el-Yehudiyeh ; 

11.  Seated  figure  of  Ramses  II.  —  A  case  in  the  middle  of  the  room  con- 
tains wreaths  from  the  coffin  of  Khens-em-heb,  wooden  mallets,  bronze 
feathers  from  the  crown  of  Osiris ;  etc.  —  The  — 

Last  Room  contains  a  collection  presented  by  the  Greek  merchant 
Sir  John  Antoniades  (see  p.  17).  —  Case  C.  Above :  bronze  figures  of  gods, 
goddesses,  and  sacred  animals  (Isis  with  the  infant  Horus ;  Osiris ;  Har- 
pocrates ;  Apis) ;  figures  of  the  dead  ;  faience  figures  (Thout ;  Nephthys ; 
Anubis  ;  Apis ;  baboon ;  etc.).  Below  :  88.  Wooden  ointment-vase ;  90.  Mummy 
of  a  child,  with  gilded  mask  ;  97.  Faience  flask,  used  as  a  New  Year's  gift. 
—  Case  D.  Bronze  and  faience  figures  off  gods  and  animals;  below,  Man 
and  woman  in  granite;  seated  figure  of  the  god  Thout,  in  alabaster  with 
inserted  eyes  of  gold ;  bronze  figure  of  Bastet ;  two  wooden  figures  of 
Osiris  (used  as  boxes  for  papyri).  —  Case  E.  Bronze  and  faience  figures 
of  gods  and  animals;  figures  of  the  dead;  scarabsei;  terracotta  moulds  for 
articles  in  faience;  Assyrian  antiquities.  —  Standing  by  itself:  3.  Upper 
part  of  a  statue  of  Isis.  —  Case  F.  Scarabsei  and  small  antiquities  in 
faience;  figures  of  the  dead.  —  By  itself:  4.  Marble  statue  of  a  philo- 
sopher (?),  with  papyrus-rolls  by  his  side.  —  Case  0.  Greek  bronzes  (mostly 
forgeries):  Vase  in  the  form  of  an  owl;  Pallas  Athena;  winged  Cupid 
with  an  arrow  in  one  hand  and  a  shepherd's  pipe  in  the  other;  large 
lamps;  two  figures  of  Hercules;  Atlas  supporting  the  globe;  mirror. 
Below:  terracotta  figures;  'Menas  flasks'  (p.  14);  lamps.  —  By  itself: 
"5.  Bust  of  a  man.  —  Case  H.  Winged  Cupid ;  theatrical  masks ;  statuette 
of  Athena;  Centaur;  Silenus;  Venus;  two-handled  vase.  —  By  itself:  6. 
Head  of  the  Emp.  Antoninus  Pius.  —  Case  I.  Small  glass  bottles ;  painted 
Attic  vases  of  terracotta  (forged);  coloured 'Rhodian  glass ;  lamps.  Below: 
two  large  cinerary  urns  in  alabaster.  —  Case  J.  Tanagra  figures  (mostly 
forgeries).  —  Case  K.  Mummy-coverings,  painted  yellow.  —  Case  L.  Five 
gilded  masks  of  mummies.  —  Table  Case  M  (in  the  middle  of  the  room). 
Breast  ornament  in  blue  faience  (a  king  praying  to  Anubis);  dagger  with 
the  name  of  Thutmosis  III.;  chain  of  agate  beads  with  various  amulets; 
four  silver  buckles  with  images  of  Isis ;  various  small  gold  articles  ;  silver 
ring  with  the  name  of  Amenophis  II. ;  gems  and  Gnostic  stones ;  Cufic  glass 
counters.  —  Table  Case  N.  Gold  ornaments  of  the  Ptolemaic,  Roman,  and 
Byzantine  periods;  scarabaei  and  amulets.  —  On  the  upper  part  of  the 
wall   to  the  right  are  several  inferior  mummy-portraits  from  the  Fayum. 

In  the  Garden  are  a  number  of  larger  monuments,  including  stone 
sarcophagi,  fragments  of  Greek  columns,  a  red  granite  group  of  Ramses  II. 
and  his  daughter  (from  Abukir),  etc. 

Mr.  Eduard  Friedheim,  in  the  British  consulate-building,  in  the 
Boulevard  Eamleh,  possesses  a  collection  of  ancient  and  modern 
paintings,  water-colours,  and  engravings,  which  he  courteously 
shows  to  strangers  on  previous  application. 
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3.  Environs  op  Alexandria. 

A  pleasant  Drive  (carr.,  p.  6)  may  be  taken  as  follows.  Turn- 
ing to  the  right  outside  the  Porte  de  Rosette  (PI.  K,4),  leaving  the 
European  cemeteries  to  the  left,  and  avoiding  the  road,  which  leads 
in  a  straight  direction  to  Ramleh,  we  pass  the  water-works  on  the 
left  ('Distribution  des  Eaux';  PI.  K,  5),  cross  a  small  mound  of 
ancient  rubbish,  and  reach  the  Mahmudiyeh  Canal  (p.  11).  We 
turn  to  the  left  and  drive  along  the  canal  to  the  fine  garden  belong- 
ing to  Sir  John  Antoniades,  a  rich  Greek  merchant,  accessible  by 
ticket  procured  from  the  proprietor  or  by  a  fee  of  2  pias.  each  per- 
son. (A  pleasant  road  leads  straight  on  hence  to  Ramleh,  see  be- 
low.) —  Retracing  our  steps,  and  following  the  bank  of  the  canal, 
which  lies  on  the  left,  we  observe  on  the  right  a  long  succession 
of  villas  and  gardens,  including  the  viceregal  chateau  Nimreh  Tela- 
teh  ('Number  Three'),  and  the  chateau  and  garden  of  Moharrem-Bey 
(PI.  I,  6).  We  may  now  re-enter  the  city  by  the'  Porte  de  Mohar- 
rem-Bey, or  by  the  Porte  de  la  Colonne  Pompee. 

The  somewhat  uninteresting  Excursion  to  Meks  (Mex)  may 
be  made  by  railway,  by  boat  from  the  Marina,  or  by  road  (carr.,  p.  5). 
By  rail  we  start  from  the  principal  station  (PI.  G,  5),  pass  the  sta- 
tions of  Hadra  and  Nuzha,  cross  the  Mahmudiyeh  Canal,  and  then 
turn  towards  the  W.  (comp.  PI.  0,  B,  7).  By  boat  we  cross  the 
harbour,  and  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  outer  lighthouse, 
which  commands  a  fine  view  (water  and  provisions  should  be  taken). 
The  road  (PI.  C,  B,'A,  6)  traverses  the  ancient  Necropolis  of  the  Ptole- 
maic period  (p.  9).  Between  the  road  and  the  railway  is  an  old 
palace  with  a  mosque,  converted  into  a  Quarantine  or  lazzaretto.  In 
the  friable  limestone  of  the  coast-hills  are  a  number  of  tomb-cham- 
bers, called  Baths  of  Cleopatra;  but  most  of  them  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  inroads  of  the  sea,  and  are  now  covered  up.  Far- 
ther on,  to  the  left  of  the  road,  is  the  grotesque  half-ruined  Cha- 
teau of  Meks,  erected  by  the  viceroy  Sa'id.  On  the  beach  are  several 
restaurants  and  cafes.  To  the  S.W.,  close  to  the  sea,  is  the  Bab  el- 
'Arab  ('Beduin  Gate'),  the  extremity  of  a  line  of  fortifications  ex- 
tending between  the  sea  and  Lake  Mareotis  (p.  20).  The  quarries  of 
Meks  supplied  the  material  for  the  new  harbour-works. 

Ramleh  is  connected  with  Alexandria  by  a  road  beginning  at 
the  Porte  de  Rosette  and  by  two  railways.  On  one  of  the  railways, 
however  (Abukir- Rosetta  line,  p.  18 ,  starting  from  the  principal 
station,  PI.  G,  5),  there  is  only  one  train  daily  to  Ramleh. 

The  Direct  Railway  to  Ramleh  has  a  special  station  near  the 
'New  Harbour'  (PI.  11,  3,  4),  to  the  N.E.  of  the  town ;  trains  every 
hr.  in  winter,  every  i/g  hr.  in  summer  (1st  cl.  return-fare.  4 pias.). 

To  the  W.  of  the  station  stood,  down  to  March,  1880,  the  famous 
obelisk  called  Cleopatrds  Needle,  dating  from  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs, 
and  erected  in  front  of  the  Csesarenm.  It  was  presented  to  the  city  ol 
New  York  by  the  Khedive  Isma'il,  and  now  forms  one  of  the  prominent 
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features  of  the  Central  Park  there.  —  A  companion  obelisk,  that  lay  prone 
in  the  sand  by  the  side  of  Cleopatra's  Needle  until  1877,  now  adorns  the 
Thames  Embankment  at  London. 

The  so-called  Roman  Tower  (PI.  H,  3),  1/4  M.  to  the  E.  of  the 
station,  seems  to  be  of  Arabian  origin.  —  Projecting  into  the  sea,  to 
the  left,  soon  after  the  departure,  is  the  small  Fort  Silseleh.  We 
here  obtain  a  retrospect  of  the  sickle-shaped  S.E.  side  of  the  town. 

The  railway  then  traverses  the  rubbish-heaps  of  the  ancient 
Nicopolis,  the  large  E.  suburb  of  Alexandria  founded  by  Augustus 
on  the  site  of  his  final  viotory  over  the  adherents  of  Antony.  Near 
Ibrahtmiyeh,  the  first  station,  are  numerous  villas  and  the  finely 
situated  British  Sporting  Club,  with  its  race-course  (military  band 
on  Thurs.  &  Sat.).  Beside  the  next  station,  Sidi  Odber  or  Mustafa, 
is  the  tomb  of  ahighly  revered  Mohammedan  saint,  with  a  neigh- 
bouring mosque  built  by  the  present  Khedive.  On  an  eminence  to 
the  left  is  a  ruined  viceregal  chateau,  built  by  Isma'il  Pasha,  now 
accommodating  the  greater  part  of  the  British  garrison,  the  remain- 
der being  under  canvas  close  by.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  remains 
of  iheKeur  el-Kay  asereh  ('Castle  of  Csesar'),  which  provided  material 
for  the  chateau.  —  The  train  now  passes  a  series  of  villas  and 
gardens  full  of  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  villas  of  Kamleh  begin 
at  Bulkeley,  the  next  station,  which,  like  Fleming  (*H6tel  Miramare), 
Bacos,  and  Schutz  (Hotel  de  Plaisance),  serves  that  town.  The  ter- 
minus is  named  San  Stefano. 

6Y2  M.  Kamleh.  (i.e.  'sand';  corrupted  from  Parembole ,  the 
'camp'  of  the  Roman  garrison)  is  a  modern  place,  consisting  chiefly 
of  numerous  country-houses,  with  water-works  of  its  own  and  ex- 
cellent sea-bathing.  It  is  a  fashionable  summer-resort  from  Alexan- 
dria and  Cairo,  and  is  visited  also  in  winter.  The  *H6tel  Casino  San 
Stefano  (pens,  from  12a.),  with  theatre,  concert-rooms,  and  card- 
rooms,  is  under  the  same  management  as  the  Ghesireh  Palace  Hotel 
at  Cairo  (p.  23).  Opposite  is  the  *Dependance  du  Casino  (manager, 
Hr.  Heltzel).  —  On  the  beach,  ll/2  M.  to  the  N.E.,  is  a  new  chateau 
built  by  the  mother  of  the  present  Khedive  (no  admission). 

4.  Excursion  to  Abukis  and  Rosetta. 

43'/z  M.  Railway  in  2>/2-3'/2  hrs.  (fares  34  or  17  pias.,  return  51  or 
25  pias.) ;  one  train  daily ;  no  return-train  except  on  Sunday.  Trains  start 
from  the  Principal  Station.     Provisions  should  be  taken. 

The  Railway  skirts  the  coast,  from  which  have  vanished  the 
famous  towns  that  lay  on  it  in  antiquity.  As  far  as  Sidi  Qaber,  the 
second  station,  the  train  runs  parallel  with  the  Tailway  to  Cairo, 
which  then  diverges  to  the  right,  while  our  line  follows  a'  N.E. 
direction.  The  next  station  of  any  importance  is  (6y2  M.)  Ramleh 
(see  above ;  the  station  lies  '/2  M-  to  the  E.  of  the  town).  Near 
(9y2  M.)  El-Mandara  the  train  enters  upon  the  neck  of  land  whicli 
separates  the  Lake  of  Abukir  (Beheret  Ma'adiyeh)  from  the  Medi- 
terranean. —  At  (10  M.)  Montaza  is  a   viceregal  chateau. 
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14  M.  Abt^dr,  an  Insignificant  yillage ,  famqus  for  the  naval 
battle  of,  1st  Aug.,  1798,  in  which  the  British  fleet  under  Nelson 
signally  defeated  the  French,  destroying  thirteen  of  their  seventeen 
vessels.  On  July  25th,  1799,  Bonaparte  repulsed  the  Turkish  army 
here ;  and  on  March  8th,  1801,  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  defeated  the 
remnants  of  the  French  army,  and  compelled  the  evacuation  of  Egypt. 

Abukir  is  probably  the  ancient  Bukiris.  —  In  the  vicinity  lay  the 
ancient  city  of  Canopus,  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Alexandrians,  who  there 
celebrated  the  wildest  orgies.  The  temple  of  Serapis  was  largely  visited 
by  pilgrims  in  search  of  health.  Excavations  begun  in  1893  were  highly 
successful,  the  rich  results  being  now  in  the  Museum  at  Alexandria.  The 
resemblance  of  the  name  to  that  of  Canobus,  the  helmsman  of  Menelaus, 
gave  rise  to  the  Greek  tradition  that  that  pilot  was  interred  here. 

On  the  shore  of  the  semicircular  bay  of  Abukir  are  several  small 
forts,  and  on  the  promontory  rises  a  lighthouse.  The  train  continues 
to  traverse  the  narrow  neck  of  land  between  the  Lake  of  Abukir 
and  Lake  Edku  beyond  it ,  on  the  right,  and  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  left.  —  201/2  M.  El-Ma'adiyeh,  near  the  former  Canopic  mouth 
of  the  Nile.  —  281/2  M.  Edku,  a  village  situated  on  a  sand-hill  to 
the  right.  The  train  traverses  a  dreary  expanse  of  sand.  —  From 
(37  M.)  Bussili  a  branch-line  runs  to  (8  M.  in  1/2  hr.)  Etfineh,  a 
village  on  the  Rosetta  arm  of  the  Nile. 

431/2  M.  Rosetta  (no  inn ;  accommodation  from  the  hospitable 
Franciscan  monks),  Arabic  Reshid  (a  Coptic  name),  with  16,660 
inhab.,  almost  exclusively  natives,  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bol- 
bitinic  arm  of  the  Nile.  It  represents  the  ancient  Bolbitine,  but 
probably  lies  farther  to  the  S.  than  that  city.  During  the  middle 
ages  and  in  more  recent  times  its  commercial  prosperity  was  con- 
siderable until  the  construction  of  the  Mahmudiyeh  Canal  (pp.  11, 
17)  diverted  its  trade  to  Alexandria.  The  town  possesses  numerous 
gardens,  which  yield  excellent  fruit.  The  hill  of  Abu  MandUr,  to 
the  S.  of  the  town,  which  commands  a  fine  view,  is  supposed  by 
some  topographers  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  ancient  Bolbitine. 
The  streets  contain  many  small  but  substantial  houses  in  a  peculiar, 
half-European  style ,  with  projecting  stories  and  windows  towards 
the  outside.  Numerous  columns  from  edifices  of  the  heathen  and 
Christian  periods,  many  of  them  of  granite  and  some  of  marble, 
are  seen  lying  in  various  open  spaces,  particularly  in  one  of  con- 
siderable size  near  the  river,  and  a  number  of  others  are  built  into 
the  houses.  The  spacious  Mosque  of  SakhlUn  is  embellished  with 
many  ancient  columns,  but  is  otherwise  uninteresting. 

The  fortifications  to  the  N.  of  the  town  are  not  shown  except 
by  permission  of  the  commandant.  In  1799  M.  Bouchard,  a  French 
captain  of  engineers,  discovered  in  Fort  St.  Julien  the  celebrated 
Rosetta  Stone  (p.  cxxi),  which  afforded  European  scholars  a  key  to 
the  language  and  writing  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  which  had  been 
lost  for  nearly  14  centuries. 

From  Rosetta  to  Damietia  via.  the  Late  of  Burlut,  see  p.  176;  via  the 
Nile  to  Atfeh  and  Kafr  ez-Zaiytit,  see  p.  21. 
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3.  From  Alexandria  to  Cairo. 


130  M.  Railway.  Express  train  in  3y3-3'/2  hrs.,  fares  £E1.  5  pias.  or 
52pias. ;  ordinary  train  in6V4hrs.,  fares  88, 44  pias. ;  return-tickets,  available 
for  a  week,  £B  1. 32  pias.  or  66  pias.  Luggage  up  to  25  kilogrammes  (55  lbs.l 
may  be  taken  in  the  carriage  free.  The  tariff  for  luggage  in  the  van  is 
very  complicated;  70  kilogrammes  (154  lbs.)  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo  cost 
about  25  pias.  —  Travellers  should  reach  the  station  (PI.  G,  5)  at  least 
balf-an-hour  before  the  advertised  time  of  departure  and  should  engage 
the  commissionnaire  of  the  hotel  or  an  agent  of  Cook  or  Gaze  (p.  6)  to 
assist  in  booking  their  luggage.  —  The  more  important  stations  have  buffets 
in  the  European  style,  where  cold  meat,  fruit,  wine,  and  liqueurs  may 
usually  be  obtained.  Fine  mandarin  and  other  oranges,  and  also  water,  are 
hawked  on  the  platforms  (3-5  oranges  '/t-l  pias. ;  overcharges  are  a  matter 
of  course).  —  The  Alexandria  and  Cairo  line,  the  first  railway  constructed 
in  the  East,  was  made  under  Sa'id  Pasha  in  1855. 

The  railway  to  Cairo  traverses  gardens  towards  the  N.E.,  and  beyond 
Sidi  Gdber  diverges  to  the  right  from  the  line  to  Rosetta  (p.  18). 
To  the  left  is  the  ruin  of  the  Kaar  el-Kaydsereh  (p.  18),  situated 
on  the  coast,  with  the  chateau  of  Ramleh  (p.  18)  in  the  distance. 
It  then  crosses  the  Mahmudiyeh  Canal  (p.  11)  and  skirts  its  S. 
bank  nearly  as  far  as  stat.  Damanhur  (see  below).  To  the  left  lies 
the  Lake  of  Abuktr  (Beheret  Ma'adtyeh).  To  the  right  is  Lake  Ma- 
reotis  (Beheret  Maryut),  the  water  of  which  washes  the  railway 
embankment  at  places  during  the  period  of  the  inundation. 

The  Lake  Mareotia,  or  Mareia,  as  it  was  also  called  in  ancient  times, 
bounds  Alexandria  on  the  S.  side.  In  Strabo's  time  it  was  filled  from  the 
Nile  by  means  of  numerous  canals,  both  from  the  S.  and  E.,  which 
brought  great  traffic  to  this  inland  harbour,  while  the  sea-harbour  was 
more  important  for  the  export  trade.  The  lake ,  which  lies  8  ft.  below 
the  sea-level ,  was  once  surrounded  by  a  luxuriantly  fertile  tract  of 
country ,  yielding  excellent  white  wine ,  which  has  been  extolled  by 
Horace  and  Virgil.  During  the  Arabian  and  Turkish  regime  the  waters 
of  the  lake  gradually  subsided,  but  in  1801,  during  the  siege  of  Alexan- 
dria, the  English  cut  through  the  neck  of  land  between  the  lake  and  the 
sea,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  Abukir,  thus  laying  an  extensive  and  fertile 
region  under  water  and  destroying  about  150  villages.  Mohammed  rAli 
did  all  in  his  power  to  repair  the  damage  and  to  improve  the  environs  of 
Alexandria,  but  100,000  acres  of  cultivable  land  are  said  still  to  be  covered 
by  the  sea.     The  water  is  now  evaporated  for  the  sake  of  its  salt. 

"We  observe  at  intervals  the  sails  of  the  barges  on  the  Mahmu- 
diyeh Canal,  and  long  strings  of  laden  camels  on  the  embankments. 
—  At  (17  M.)  Kafr  ed-Dawdr  the  first  cotton- fields  appear  (on  the 
right).  — 28  M.  Abu  Horns,  a  group  of  mud-hovels.  —  Arab  villages 
are  frequently  seen  from  the  lofty  railway-embankment. 

3872  M.  Damanhur  (Railway  Hotel),  the  second  station  at  which 
the  express  stops  (reached  in  1  hr.),  and  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Behereh,  with  32,200  inhab. ,  was  the  ancient  Egyptian 
Time-en-Hor  (city  of  Horus),  and  the  Roman  Hermopolis  Parva. 
The  town  lies  on  an  eminence,  and  contains  some  tolerably  sub- 
stantial buildings.  Among  them  are  several  manufactories  for  the 
separation  of  the  cotton  from  the  seeds,  and  above  them  tower 
several  minarets.    The  Arabian  cemetery  lies  close  to  the  railway. 

Branch-line    from  Damanhur  to  Er-Ramanhjeh,  see  p.  175. 
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53'/2  M.  Teh  el-Bdrud,  a  village  with  a  large  mound  of  ruins, 
is  the  junction  for  a  branch-line  skirting  the  W.  coast  of  the  Nile 
delta.  None  of  the  express-trains  stop  here. 

This  branch-line  is  an  alternative  route  to  Cairo,  but  is  of  no  im- 
portance to  tourists.  There  is  only  one  train  daily  (in  4  hrs.).  The 
stations  are  insignificant.  The  last  one  is  Emb&beh  (p.  73),  beyond  which 
the  line  crosses  the  Nile  by  an  iron  bridge  and  enters  Cairo  (p.  23). 

About  3  M.  to  the  W.  of  Teh  el-Barfid,  near  the  modern  Nebireh,  on 
the  ancient  Canopic  arm  of  the  Nile,  lie  the  ruins  of  Naucratis,  a  Greek 
commercial  city,  founded  by  Aahmes.  The  ruins,  discovered  by  Prof.  Flin- 
ders Petrie  and  excavated  in  1885,  do  not  repay  a  visit. 

The  cultivated  land  becomes  richer,  and  we  pass  villages  and 
groups  of  trees ,  including  tamarisks.  The  train  reaches  the  broad 
Rosetta  arm  of  the  Nile,  crosses  it  by  a  long  iron  bridge  (fine 
view  to  the  left),  and  enters  the  station  of  — 

64  M.  Kafr  ez-Zaiyat  (third  station  at  which  the  morning-ex- 
press stops,  l3/4  hr.  after  leavingAlexandria ;  the  afternoon-express 
does  not  stop  here).  The  town,  which  carries  on  a  busy  trade  in  grain, 
cotton,  and  other  products,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 

From  Kafr  ez-Zaitat  to  Atfeh,  mail-steamer  (from  Sept.  to  the  end 
of  March)  on  Tues.,  Thurs.,  &  Sat.,  in  6'/z  hrs.,  by  the  Rosetta  arm  of 
the  Nile;  returning  on  Wed.,  Frid.,  &  Sun.  in  9'/2  hrs.  —  Near  S&  el- 
Hagar,  the  fourth  station,  lie  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Sals,  the  residence 
of  Psammetikh  and  the  kings  of  the  26th  Dyn.  (p.  cii)  and  the  centre 
of  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Neith.  The  ruins  do  not  repay  a  visit. 
—  Chebrekhit,  the  seventh  station,  a  little  town  (Greek  inn),  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  Nile,  is  a  good  centre  for  sportsmen  (ducks,  herons,  jackals). 
The  twelfth  station  is  Desdk  (p.  175).  —  At  Atfeh  (El-rAtf)  the  Mahmtidiyeh 
Canal  (p.  11)  diverges  from  the  Nile,  affording  a  means  of  access  to  Alexan- 
dria for  trading  craft  and  small  steamers.  The  machinery  for  impelling 
the  water  in  the  direction  of  Alexandria  is  worth  inspecting.  The  trav- 
eller  will   easily   find  an  opportunity   of  descending  the  Nile  to  Rosetta. 

76  M.  Tanta  (2  hrs.  from  Alexandria,  ly^hr.  fr°m  Cairo). 

Hotels.  Hotel  des  Pyramides  ;  Hotel  de  Grece.  Both  send  drago- 
mans to  meet  the  trains. 

Consular  Agents.  British,  Mr.  Jos.  Inglis;  German,  R.  S.  Dahhan; 
French,  M.  Oastar. 

Tanta,  the  thriving  capital  of  the  province  of  Oharbiyeh, 
which  lies  between  the  Rosetta  and  Damietta  arms  of  the  Nile, 
with  a  population  estimated  at  57,300,  possesses  large  public  build- 
ings, bazaars,  and  an  extensive  palace  of  the  Khedive. 

The  Mosque  of  the  Seiyid  el-Bedawi  is  a  modern  building  of  no 
special  interest.    The  court  contains  the  basin  for  ablutions. 

Seiyid  Ahmed  el-Bedawi,  probably  the  most  popular  saint  in  Egypt, 
was  born  in  the  12th  cent,  at  Fez  or  at  Tunis,  and  settled  at  Tanta  after 
a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

Travellers  may  generally  visit  the  mosque  without  an  attendant,  but 
must  not  omit  to  deposit  their  shoes  at  the  door.  During  the  fair,  however, 
which  attracts  among  other  visitors  a  number  of  fanatical  Mohammedans 
from  countries  rarely  visited  by  Europeans,  it  is  advisable  to  procure  the 
escort  of  the  shekh  of  the  mosque ,  to  whom  an  introduction  may  be 
obtained  through  the  consular  agent  (fee  1-2  fr.). 

The  catafalque  of  the  saint  is  covered  with  red  velvet  adorned 
with  embroidery,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  handsome  bronze  railing.  The 
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dome  is  still  unfinished.  One  large  and  two  small  schools  are  con- 
nected with  the  mosque.  The  sehil,  01  tank,  with  the  small  medreseh 
(school)  above  it,  in  the  space  adjoining  the  mosque,  is  older. 

The  most  important  of  the  three  annual  Fairs  of  Tanta  is  that 
of  the  'molid'  (nativity)  of  the  saint  in  August.  The  other  two 
fairs  are  in  January  and  April.  In  August  upwards  of  half-a-mil- 
lion  persons  congregate  here  from  all  the  Eastern  countries  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the  Mohammedan  part  of  Africa. 
The  streets  are  lined  with  booths  and  stalls,  and  singers,  dancers, 
jugglers,  and  showmen  of  every  kind  crowd  the  town.  A  number 
of  European  merchants  are  also  to  be  met  with. 

From  Tanta  to  Mahallet  Rilh,  Mansfira,  and  Damietta,  see  pp.  174, 175. 

A  branch-line  runs  from  Tanta  to  the  S.  via  Shibtn  el-K6m,  a  small 
town  on  this  side  of  the  Kosetta  branch  of  the  Nile,  to  (25V2M.)  MenHf,  the 
central  point  of  the  Men&fiyeh,  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  in  the  Delta, 
and  to  (38'/2M.)  AshmUn. 

Beyond  Tanta  the  train  traverses  a  fertile  tract,  and  beyond 
(87  M.)  Birket  es-Sab'a  crosses  a  small  arm  of  the  Nile.  A  number 
of  cotton-cleaning  mills  afford  an  indication  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  A  little  farther  on,  near  Benha,  on  the  Damietta  arm  of 
the  Nile,  is  a  large  viceregal  palace,  where  'Abbas  I.  died  in  1854 
(p.  cxvii).    The  train  crosses  the  Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile. 

101  M.  Benha  (reached  from  Alexandria  in  2%  hrs. ,  from 
Cairo  in  3/4  hr. ;  railway  to  Zakazik  and  the  Suez  Canal ,  see 
p.  157),  or  Benha' l- A  sal,  i.e.  'Benha  of  the  honey',  is  famous  for  its 
blood-oranges  and  mandarins,  which  are  much  esteemed  at  Cairo. 
Excellent  grapes  are  also  produced  here. 

To  the  K.E.  of  Benha,  not  far  from  the  town,  and  intersected  by  the 
railway ,  are  the  insignificant  ruins  of  the  ancient  Athribis ,  now  named 
Kdm  el-Atrtb  and  Atrib  or  Etrib.  Athribis  was  founded  under  the  Pharaohs, 
and  appears  to  have  enjoyed  its  maximum  importance  in  the Grseco-Roman 
period  of  Egyptian  history.  H,  Brugsch  explored  the  necropolis  in  1854. 
—  A  short  branch-line  (one  train  daily)  leads  to  (7M.)  Hit  Berah. 

Near  (109  M.)  Tukh  the  mountains  enclosing  the  Nile  higher 
up  become  visible  in  the  distance.  About  5  min.  later  the  outlines 
of  the  pyramids  begin  to  loom  in  the  distance  on  the  right,  and 
near  Kalyub  they  become  distinctly  visible. 

120 '/j  M.  Kalyub  is  the  junction  of  a  branch-line  to  Zakdztk 
(p.  157)  and  of  another  to  the  (5y2  M.)  Barrage  du  Nil  (p.  106). 

The  Libyan  chain  becomes  more  distinctly  visible,  and  we 
also  observe  the  Mokattam  range  with  the  citadel,  and  the  mosque 
of  Mohammed  rAli  with  its  slender  minarets.  The  scenery  now 
becomes  more  pleasing.  Gardens  and  villas  come  in  sight.  To  the 
left  lie  the  site  of  the  ruins  of  Heliopolis  (the  obelisk  of  which  is 
not  seen  from  the  railway),  Matariyeh  with  its  sycamores,  Kubbeh, 
the  usual  residence  of  the  Khedive,  and  the  large  barracks  of  'Ab- 
basiyeh,  while  on  the  right  we  perceive  the  beautiful  avenue  lead- 
ing to  Shubra  (p.  73).  About  3/4  hr.  after  leaving  Benha  the  train 
enters  the  principal  station  of  (130  M.)  Cairo. 
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4.  Cairo. 


Plan  of  Cairo.  The  European  names  of  the  streets  used  formerly 
to  be  written  up  in  French  only,  so  far  as  they  were  written  up  at  all; 
but  since  the  British  occupation  the  Arabic  names  have  been  used, 
transliterated  on  a  careless  and  inexact  system.  Our  plan  follows  this 
transliteration  in  general,  correcting,  however,  the  more  obvious  defects 
(e.g.  the  English  W  is  represented,  as  in  the  text,  by  V).  Some  of  the 
French  names  have  been  retained. 

.  a.  Railway  Stations.    Hotels  and  Pensions.    Restaurants  and  Cafes. 

Railway  Stations.  1.  Principal  Station  (PI.  B,  1),  rebuilt  in  1893-94, 
to  the  N.W.  of  the  town,  beyond  the  Isma'iliyeh  Canal,  here  crossed  by 
the  Kantaret  el-L§mun,  for  Alexandria,  Isma'iliya,  Suez,  the  whole  of  the 
Deltij  and  for  Upper  Egypt.  —  2.  'Abbdsiyeh  Station,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Isma'iliyeh  Canal,  for  'Abbdsiyeh,  Kubbeh,  ez-ZeitUn,  Matariyeh  (Hetiopolis), 
and  el-Merg.  —  3.  Helw&n  Station  (Si.  B,  5),  in  the  S.  part  of  the  town,  for 
Helw&n. 

The  hotel -commissionnaires,  with  their  omnibuses,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  tourist-agents  await  the  arrival  of  the  fast  trains  and  take  charge 
of  luggage.  Small  baggage  may  also  be  entrusted  to  the  Arab  porters, 
with  numbered  metal  tickets  on  their  arms,  who  will  conduct  the  traveller 
to  the  hotel-omnibus  or  procure  a  cab  for  him  (tariff,  see  p.  26).  Heavy  lug- 
gage is  sent  on  to  the  hotel  in  special  vehicles. 

Hotels.  The  leading  hotels  at  Cairo  are  excellent  and  even  those  of 
the  second  class  are  well  fitted  up,  nearly  all  having  electric  light,  baths, 
etc. ;  children  and  servants  pay  half-price ;  comp.  p.  xxxii.  As  it  not  un- 
frequently  happens  that  all  the  hotels  are  full,  especially  in  Jan.,  Feb., 
and  March,  it  is  a  wise  precaution  to  telegraph  for  rooms  from  Alexandria 
or  Port  Sa'id.  —  "Shepheard's  Hotel  (PI.  B,  3),  Shari'a  Kamel,  Ezbekiyeh, 
a  luxurious  new  building,  with  a  large  terrace  overlooking  a  busy  street, 
with  separate  suites  for  families,  restaurant,  Anglo-American  bar,  post  & 
telegraph  office,  steam-laundry,  etc.,  pens.  80  pias.,  patronised  by  English 
and  American  travellers.  —  sH8tel  Continental  (PI.  B,  3) ,  Shari'a 
Kasr  en-Nil,  in  a  quiet  situation  in  the  new  quarter  of  Isma'iliya,  newly 
added  to  and  pleasantly  fitted  up,  with  terrace,  gardens,  and  separate 
suites  for  families,  fashionable,  pens.  80  pias.  —  'New  Hotel  (PI.  B,  3), 
in  the  Place  de  l'Ope'ra,  opposite  the  Ezbekiyeh  garden,  with  terrace,  pens. 
60-80  pias.  —  "Hotel  duNil  (PI.  D,  3),  near  the  Muski,  recently  rebuilt, 
with  a  pleasant  garden,  terrace,  and  belvedere,  good  cuisine,  pens,  from 
Jan.  to  March  60-65  pias. ,  at  other  seasons  50-55  pias.  —  "Hotel  d'An- 
gleterre  (PI.  B,  3 ;  same  proprietor  as  Hotel  Continental),  Shari'a  el-Ma- 
ghrabi,  in  the  new  quarter  of  Isma'iliya,  with  100  rooms,  terrace,  garden, 
Anglo-American  bar,  etc.,  pens,  in  Jan. -March  70^80,  other  seasons  60-70  pias. 
—  Private  Hotel  Villa  Victoria  (PI.  B,  3),  Shari'a  el-Manakh  13,  a 
quiet  house  pleasantly  situated  near  the  Place  de  l'Opera,  with  50  rooms 
and  garden ,  pens.  Dec-March  60,  Apr. -Nov.  50  pias.  —  Hotel  Bristol 
(PI.  C,  2,  3),  Medan  el-Khaznedar,  to  the  N.  of  the  Ezbekiyeh,  pens.  Jan. 
15th-March  15th  60,  at  other  seasons  50  pias.  —  Hotel  Metropole,  to  the 
S.  of  the  Ezbekiyeh,  with  80  rooms,  well  spoken  of,  pens.  50  pias.  — 
Hotel  Royal  (PI.  B,  2),  Shari'a  Wagb.  el-Birket ,  beside  the  Ezbekiyeh 
Garden,  well  spoken  of,  pens.  60  pias.  —  Hotel  Khedivial  (PI.  C,  3), 
MSdan  el-Khaznedar,  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Ezbekiyeh,  pens,  from  40  pias.  — 
Hotel  de  Baviere  (Ft.  Sehiiller),  Medan  Kantaret  ed-Dikkeh  (PI.  B,  2), 
near  Shepheard's  Hotel;  Hotel  August  Gorff,  Shari'a  Wagh  el-Birket, 
with  40  rooms,  unpretending  but  well  spoken  of,  pens.  40  pias.  —  Hotel 
de  Londres,  opposite  Shepheard's,  pens.  50  pias.  —  Outside  the  Town:  -Ghe- 
zireh  Palace  Hotel  (same  proprietors  as  Shepheard's),  in  the  forrner 
viceregal  palace  (p.  73),  a  huge  and  sumptuously  fitted  up  house,  with 
accommodation  for  350-400  guests,  electric  light,  lifts,  ball-room  and  theatre, 
large  gardens,  and  casino  (daily  concerts),  R.  30-40,  board  40  pias.  per  day 
(four-horse  drags  every  •/«  •"'.   from  the  Ezbekiyeh,   running   to  Biilak   in 
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connection  with  the  hotel  steam-ferryboat,  when  the  Nile  bridge  is  closed). 

—  *Mena  House  Hotel,  near  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh  (Mena  Coach  from 
Cook's  Office  daily,  see  p.  107),  an  extensive  establishment,  with  various 
'dependances',  swimming  and  other  baths,  stables,  riding-course,  carriages 
and  cycles  for  hire,  etc.  (English  physician  in  residence),  pens.  70-80  pias., 
for  a  stay  of  several  months  60-70  pias.  according  to  room,  recommended 
to  invalids  (p.  lxxvi). 

Pensions.  English  Pension,  Shari'a  el-Genaineh  8,  well  spoken  of;  Pens. 
Sima,  Shari'a  el-Maghrabi  (PI.  B,  3);  Mme.  Fink,  Shari'a  Kasr  en-Nil  17, 
pens.  9  fr. ;  Mme.  Kbnig,  between  the  Place  de  TOpera  and  the  Shari'a 
'Abdin,  pens.  8  fr. ;  Pern.  Tewflk;  Pens.  Suisse,  Shari'a  el-Genaineh,  pens. 
8-10  fr.,  well  spoken  of;  Pens.  Haggenmacher ;  and  others. 

Private  Apartments  are  seldom  to  be  obtained  for  a  shorter  period 
than  six  months,  so  that  an  arrangement  at  a  pension  or  at  one  of  the 
less  expensive  hotels  will  frequently  be  found  almost  as  cheap.  Informa- 
tion as  to  rooms  may  be  obtained  at  the  chief  shops  or  from  agents  whose 
addresses  may  be  best  learned  at  the  consulates.  A  sunny  aspect  should 
be  chosen ,  and  a  detailed  written  contract  invariably  drawn  up.  A 
bargain  as  to  food  may  be  made  with  some  neighbouring  restaurant; 
for  only  those  conversant  with  the  language  should  attempt  to  keep  house 
for  themselves  with  native  servants. 

Restaurants.  "Santi ,  in  the  garden  of  the  Esbekiyeh ,  dej.  3 ,  D. 
3'/a  fr.,  full  board  for  a  month  130-180,  partial  board  75-80  fr. ;  New  Bar, 
Opera  Bar,  Place  de  rOpdra ;  Splendid  Bar,  Shari'a  Kamel ;  Anglo-American 
Buffet  &  Grill  Room  (The  St.  James's),  Shari'a  el-Maghrabi  26;  Cafi  Kowats, 
Shari'a  Wagh  el-Birket,  good  Austrian  cuisine. 

Beer  (Munich  and  Austrian  beer).  August  Oorff,  Shari'a  Wagh  el-Birket 
(also  hotel;  see  p.  23);  Bavaria  (Schiiller),  see  p.  23;  Boehr,  Shari'a  Bab 
el-Bahri,  near  the  N.  entrance  to  the  Ezbekiyeh  Garden. 

Cafes  in  the  European  style  abound  in  the  Ezbekiyeh,  and  in  the  W. 
part  of  the  garden  near  the  music-pavilion,  and  in  the  grottoes.  Beer  and 
other  beverages  are  obtained  at  these  establishments.  None  of  them  are 
suitable  for  ladies,  and  many  of  them  have  gaming-tables  in  separate  rooms. 

—  Capes  Concerts  (for  gentlemen  only) :  Cafe'  Egyptien,  opposite  Shepheard's 
Hotel,  with  female  orchestra;  Alcazar  Parisien,  Eldorado,  in  the  E.  part  of 
the  Shari'a  Wagh  el-Birket,  under  the  colonnades,  with  stage  and  Egyptian 
singers  and  dancers.  —  The  Arabian  Cafes  (p.  xxxvii),  of  which  there  are 
upwards  of  a  thousand  at  Cairo,  are  small  and  dirty,  and  hardly  worth 
visiting.  Coffee  in  the  Arabian  style  is  easily  obtained  elsewhere.  — 
Bodegas  in  the  Hotel  Royal  and  near  the  Hotel  Bavaria,  opposite  the 
Alcazar.  —  Confectioners.  Mathieu,  near  the  Ezbekiyeh ;  Qyss,  Place  de 
l'Opera,  etc.  —  Baker.  E.  Kienzle,  in  the  Tewflkiyeh. 

b.  Consuls.  Police.  Banks.  Post  &  Telegraph  Offices.  Tourist  Agents. 
Consulates  (comp.  p.  xxxiv).  British,  Lord  Cromer,  consul-general  and 
plenipotentiary,  in  the  Kasr  ed-Dubara  Quarter,  near  the  great  Nile  bridge 
(PL  A,  5);  Mr.  Raphael'  Borg,  consul,  Shari'a  el-Maghrabil4.  —  United 
States,  Shari'a  el-Maghrabi  4,  Mr.  T.  S.  Harrison,  consul-general;  Mr.  E. 
Watts,  vice-consul.  —  Austrian,  Shari'a  Masr  el-'Atika  66,  Baron  Heidler 
von  Egeregg,  consul-general ;  Baron  Sormleithner,  consul^  Tewflkiyeh,  behind 
Shepheard's  Hotel  (PI.  B,  3).  —  Belgian,  M.  Maskens,  consul-general, 
Shari'a  el-Keniseh  el-Gedideh  6  (Isma'iliya) ;  M.  Georges  A.  Eid,  Tewfl- 
kiyeh. —  Danish,  Shari'a  Kasr  en-Nil  22,  Hr.  Dienesch,  vice-consul  (con- 
sul-general at  Alexandria).  —  Dutch,  Hr.  Van  der  Does  de  Willebois,  consul 
general,  Shari'a  Masr  el-'Atika  56 ;  Hr.  Bretschneider,  consul,  Rue  de  l'Eglise 
Catholique  du  Muski21.  —  French,  M.  G.  Cogordan,  consul-general,  Shari'a 
el-Madabegh  6 ;  M.  E.  Bertrand,  consul,  Shari'a  Ahmed  ed-Din.  —  German, 
Hi:  von  Miiller,  consul-general  and  plenipotentiary,  Shari'a  el-Manakh  3; 
Herr  Anton,  consul,  Shari'a  el-Manakh  17.  —  Greek,  Shari'a  el-Maghrabi  35, 
M.  Skotidis,  consul.  —  Italian,  Big.  Salvatore  Tvgini,  consul-general, 
Shari'a  el-Manakh  3;  consul,  N.  E.  Acton,  Shari'a  Der  el-Benat  6.  — 
Russian,    Shari'a  'Imad    ed-Din  16,    M.   Koyander ,    consul-general;   M. 
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Ivanoff,  conaul.  —  Spanish,  A.  Spagnolo,  consul-general,  Shepheard's  Hotel; 
consul,  W.  Pelizaeus,  Shari'a  el-Manakh  13.  —  Swedish  &  Norwegian, 
Berr  C.  Belinfante  Ostberg,  consul-general. 

Police  (Zabtiyeh,  PI.  C,  3),  an  admirably  organized  force,  consists  of 
about  300  officials ,  including  a  number  of  Europeans  (chiefly  Italians), 
who  are  very  obliging  to  strangers ,  and  preside  so  effectively  over  the 
public  safety  that  the  traveller  may  explore  the  remotest  and  dirtiest  pur- 
lieus of  the  city  without  fear.  Complaints  against  the  police  should  be 
lodged  with  the  complainant's  consul. 

Bankers  (comp.  p.  xvii).  Credit  Lyonnais  (PI.  C,  3),  Shari'a  el-Bosta, 
Maison  Coronel ;  Bank  of  Egypt,  Shari'a  Kasr  en-Nil  28 ;  Banque  1m- 
ptriale  Ottomcme  (PI.  B,  3),  Shari'a  el-Maghrabi  27;  Anglo-Egyptian  Bank, 
Shari'a  Kasr  en-Nil  29 ;  Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  H.  Gaze  &  Sons  (see  below) ; 
L.  Miiller,  agent  of  several  European  banks,  Rue  Eglise  St.  Pierre,  in 
the  Rosetti  Garden  (PI.  C,  3),  a.  somewhat  intricate  quarter  to  the  E.  of 
the  Ezbekiyeh.  —  Money  Changeks  (comp.  p»  xix).  The  necessary  small 
change  can  always  be  obtained  from  the  money-changers  in  the  streets  or 
the  hotel-portier,  or  in  making  purchases  in  the  shops  or  at  the  post-office. 
The  coins  received  should  always  be  carefully  scrutinized. 

Post  Office  (PI.  C,  3;  p.  40),  next  the  police-office,  at  the  corner  of 
the  Shari'a  Tahir  and  the  Shari'a  el-Baidak,  open  from  7.30  a.m.  to 
9.30  p.m.  The  office  in  the  gallery  of  the  inner  court,  for  more  important 
business,  is  open  from  7.15  a.m.  till  6.30  p.m.  (with  a  short  interruption 
about  12.30  p.m.),  and  again  from  8.45  to  9.30  p.m.  to  suit  the  night-express 
to  Isma'iliya.  Lists  of  the  mails  by  steamer  to  Europe,  etc.,  are  exhibited 
daily  in  the  vestibule.  The  arrival  of  Registered  Letters,  etc.,  is  intimated 
to  the  addressee  by  a  notice,  which  must  be  produced,  bearing  the  stamp 
of  the  hotel,  when  the  letters  are  applied  for.  There  are  branch  post 
offices  at  Shepheard's,  the  Continental,  and  the  Ghesireh  Palace  Hotels. 
The  letter-boxes  at  all  the  hotels  are  cleared  at  the  hours  marked  upon  them. 

Telegraph  Offices.  Eastern  Telegraph  Co.  (PI.  B,  3;  British),  corner 
of  the  Shari'a  'Imad  ed-Din  and  the  Shari'a  el-Manakh,  a  few  yards  from 
the  Place  de  l'Opera.  —  Egyptian  Telegraph  (PI.  B,  3),  Shari'a  Bulak. 
Branch-offices  at  Shepheard's  Hotel  and  the  Ghesireh  Palace  Hotel. 

Tourist  Agents.  Thos.  Cook  d-  Son  (Egypt)  Ltd.,  Shari'a  Kamel  6,  to 
the  N.  of  Shepheard's  Hotel ;  branch-office  at  the  Ghesireh  Palace  Hotel.  — 
Tewfilieh  (Socie'te  Anonyme  de  Navigation,  etc.),  represented  by  H.  Gate  <k 
Sons,  Shari'a  Kamel  7,  opposite  Shepheard's  IHotel.  —  G.  Le  Bourgeois, 
Shari'a  Kamel  3,  opposite  Shepheard's  Hotel.  —  North  German  Lloyd,  re- 
presented by  O.  JTeinze,  Place  de  l'Ope'ra.  —  Austrian  Lloyd,  Shari'a  Kasr 
en-Nil  22.  —  Navigazione  Generate  Italiana,  in  a  side-street  off  the  Place 
de  l'Opera,  near  the  New  Bar  (p.  24).  —  Peninsular  &  Oriental  Steam 
Navigation  Co.  (P.  &  0.  Line),  represented  by  Cook  (see  above).  —  Messageries 
Maritimes,  at  Shepheard's  Hotel.  —  Farther  information,  especially  as  to 
the  departure  of  steamers,  in  the  notice-frames  at  Cook's  Office,  the  Hotel 
du  Nil,  etc. 

c.  Tramways.  Cabs.  Donkeys.  Dragomans. 
Electric  Tramways  (comp.  the  plan,  p.  23 ;  opened  in  1896).  The  prin- 
cipal noint  of  intersection  is  the  Place' Atabet  el-Khadra,  to  the  S.E.  of  the 
Ezbekiyeh  (PI.  C,  3),  whence  the  following  lines  run  every  10  min.  —  1. 
To  the  S.E.  via  the  Shari'a  Mohammed  'Ali  (with  a  station  at  Bab  el-Khalk) 
to  the  Citadel  (fares  6  or  5  mill.).  —  2.  To  the  S.W.  via  the  Shari'a  'Abdul 
Aziz,  Shari'a  el-Khuhri  (branch  to  the  left  to  the  Nasrlyeh) ,  and  the  Square 
Bdb  el-LUk,  to  the  Kasr  en-Nil,  and  thence  to  the  left  via  the  Shari'a  Masr 
el-'Atika  to  the  Fum  el-Khalig,  Old  Cairo,  and  Gizeh  (8  or  6  mill. ;  steam- 
ferry  to  the  Museum,  see  p.  75).  —  3.  To  the  W.,  round  the  S.  side  of 
the  Ezbekiyeh,  via  the  Shari'a  Bulak  to  the  bridge  of  Abu  Leleh  (Abul-Ela) 
and  to  Bdldk  (6  or  5  mill.).  —  4.  To  the  N,  by  the  E.  side  of  the  Ezbekiyeli 
and  via  the  Shari'a  Clot-Bey,  to  the  Rond-Point  de  F;iggala,  where  the 
ine  forks,  the  left  branch  running   via,  the  LOmun  Bridge  to  the  Railway 
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Station,  the  risiht  branch  running  via  the  Shari'a  el-Faggala  and  Shari'a 
ez-Zahir  to  the  'Abbasiyeh  (6  or  5  mill.).  —  A  Tramway  to  the  Pyramids  of 
Gizeh  (p.  107),  starting  from  the  W.  end  of  the  great  Nile  Bridge  at  K«si< 
en-Nil,   will  commence  to  run  in  Feb.  1898. 

Cabs,  generally  good  victorias,  with  two  horaes,  are  always  abundant 
in  the  quarters  near  the  Ezbekiyeh.  Closed  cabs  (landaus)  are  usually 
to  be  obtained  only  on  special  order  and  at  higher  fares.  The  wheeled 
traffic  in  Cairo,  especially  in  the  newer  quarters,  is  almost  as  great  as  in 
the  large  European  cities.  The  cabs  usually  drive  rapidly,  so  that  their 
use  saves  time  and  strength.  The  hirer  should  make  a  special  bargain 
in  every  case,  especially  for  drives  of  any  length  or  to  points  not  ade- 
quately provided  for  in  the  tariff.  Fares  should  never  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance. Few  of  the  drivers  either  understand  any  European  language  or 
are  able  to  read  the  names  of  the  streets,  while  many  of  them  know  the 
various  points  only  by  names  of  their  own.  But  Arabs  with  a  smattering 
of  European  languages  are  usaally  to  be  found  either  among,  the  employes 
of  the  hotel  or  standing  about  near  the  entrance,  and  one  of  these  may  be 
employed  as  interpreter  (though  offers  of  farther  service  should  be  firmly 
declined).  The  traveller  should  keep  his  eye  on  the  direction  taken  by 
the  cab,  as  sometimes  the  driver  drives  straight  ahead  in  complete  ignor- 
ance of  the  way,  and  requires  to  be  guided,  e.g.,  by  being  touched  with 
a  stick  on  the  right  or  left  arm  according  to  the  turnings. 

Cab  Tariff  for  1-3  pers.  (each  pers.  extra  1  pias.  and  each  piece  of 
luggage  beside  the  driver,  1  pias.). 

1.  Per  Drive,  within  a  radius  of  1,  2,  or  3  M.  from  the  General  Post 
Office  (PI.  C,  3;  p.  40),  3,  4,  or  5  pias.,  stoppage  of  •/«  Dr-  free,  more 
than  !/4  hr.  2  pias. 

2.  By  Time  (Arab.  Bis-sd'a)  within  the  town  :  a.  On  ordinary  days,  per  hr. 
or  less  6  pias.,  at  night  (10  p.m.  to  6  a.m.)  9  pias.;  each  additional 
1/i  hr.  2  pias. 

b.  On  Frid.  and  Sun..:  after  4  p.m.  and  at  night,  10  pias.  per  hr. 

c.  Per  day,  within  a  radius  of  3  M.  from  the  Post  Office,    60  pias. 

3.  By  Time  outside  the  town:  Per  hr.  or  less  9  pias.;  on  Frid.  and  Sun.. 
10  pias. 


6  pias. 


6 
7 

8 
10 
10 
15 
25 
50 


There  and  back. 

20  pias.  incl.  halt  of  1  hr. 

25      -  1    - 

15  -  -         -      -    1    - 

14  -  -      -    1    - 

15  -  -  1    - 
20  -                            1    - 
20  -                              2  hrs. 
30  ...    3 

40  -      -    4     - 

77      -         -         -      -    4     - 


4.  Longer  Drives. 

Gezireh 

Shubra  

Kasr  el-'Ain  (howling 
Dervishes,  p.  40)     .   . 

Citadel 

Fum  el-Khalig 

Old  Cairo 

Museum  at  Gizeh  .... 
Tombs  of  the  Khali fs  .  . 
Matariyeh  (Heliopolis)  . 
Pyramids  of  Gizeh    .   .   . 

Bakshish,  5-10  per  cent  of  the  fare.  —  Complaints,  with  the  number 
of  the  cab  and  the  time,  should  be  lodged  at  the  police-office  (p.  25);  but 
as  a  general  rule  the  mere  mention  of  the  dreaded  police  is  sufficient  to 
reduce  the  drivers  to  reason. 

The  Carriages  supplied  by  the  larger  hotels  are  better  and  cleaner 
but  also  dearer  than  the  ordinary  cabs. 

Sonkeys  (comp.  p.  xxi),  per  short  ride  in  the  city  1-2,  per  hr.  3-4  pias., 
half-a-day,  8-12,  for  a  day's  excursion  15-25  pias.  As  at  Alexandria, 
donkeys  are  becoming  less  and  less  fashionable  in  Cairo;  but  they  are 
still  indispensable  for  those  who  wish  to  study  Oriental  life  in  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  Arabian  quarters,  with  their  bazaars  and  mosques.  For 
visits  to  the  Tombs  of  the  Khalifs  and  the  Mamelukes,  to  the  view-points 
on  the  Windmill  Hills  and  the  Mokattam  Hills,  and  similar  excursions, 
donkeys  offor  this  advantage  over  cal>s,  that  they  can  go  everywhere,  while 
he  bridle-paths    are   much-   less   dusty   than    the    carriage-roads.     TJiese 
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animals  are  to  be  found  in  great  numbers  at  all  the  most  frequented  points  ; 
at  night  in  front  of  the  cafes ;  and  the  stranger  who  wishes  to  hire  a 
donkey  is  sometimes  well-nigh  overwhelmed  by  the  charge  of  light  cavalry 
to  meet  his  wishes.  The  donkey-boys  of  Cairo  (preferable  to  older  drivers) 
often  possess  a  considerable  fund  of  humour,  and  their  good  spirits  react 
upon  their  donkeys.  The  traveller  should  sternly  repress  the  first  symp- 
tom of  the  usual  cruel  goading  of  the  animals  to  quicken  their  pace. 
Galloping  is  forbidden  within  the  town.  The  bakshish  should  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  quality  of  the  donkey  and  the  behaviour  of  the  donkey-boy. 
Dragomans  (comp.  p.  xxxiv).  Only  travellers  who  are  pressed-for  time 
require  a  cicerone.  The  best  (5-8  fr.  per  day)  are  to  be  had  at  the  hotels, 
where  also  a  list  of  the  guides  licensed  by  the  police  may  be  seen.  If, 
however,  the  traveller  knows  a  few  words  of  Arabic,  and  is  not  in  a 
hurry,  he  will  soon  find  his  way  through  every  part  of  the  city  and  the 
environs  with  the  aid  of  his  donkey-boy  alone. 

d.  Physicians.    Chemists.    Hospitals.    Baths.    Hairdressers. 

Physicians.  English :  Dr.  Keatinge ;  Dr.  Milton ;  Dr.  Murison ;  Dr.  Sand- 
with.  German:  Dr.  von  Becker;  Dr.  Engel;  Dr.  Hess;  Dr.  Urbahn,  Place  de 
l'Opera  (pension  for  patients);  Dr.  Wildt;  Dr.  Wollheim  (surgeon) ;  Dr.  C'o- 
manos-Pasha,  a  Greek ,  who  has  studied  in  Germany ;  Dr.  Ambron  (Italian) ; 
Dr.  Heyman  (Hungarian) ;  Dr.  Binet  (Swiss).  —  Oculists :  Dr.  K.  Scott 
(English);  Dr.  von  Herff.  —  Aurist:  Dr.  von  Hebentanz.  —  Dentists:  Mr. 
Waller,  English;  Br.  Eisner,  Dr.  eon  Hnenersdorff ,  both  German.  —  The 
addresses  may  be  obtained  at  the  hotels  and  at  Diemer's  (see  below). 

Chemists  (high  charges).  German  &  English  Dispensary,  opposite  the 
Credit  Lyonnais  (p.  25);  English  Dispensary,  Pharmacie  Anglo -Amiricaine 
(Dr.  J.  KUppers),  New  English  Dispensary,  all  in  the  Place  de  l'Opera; 
Myrialaki,  in  the  Halim  Buildings,  near  Shepheard's  Hotel ;  Nardi  Apotheke 
(German),  in  the  Muski;  Ducros  (French),  Ezbekiyeh;  Pharmacie  Centrale, 
Shari'a  Clot-Bey;  Pharmacie  Moharrem  Bey,  Place  Bab  el-Khalk. 

Hospitals.  German  and  English  Victoria  Hospital,  Shari'a  Der  el-Benat 
(PI.  A,  3),  well  fitted  up ,  and  managed  by  German  Deaconesses,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Wildt.  —  The  European  Hospital  (physician, 
Dr.  Fornario),  in  the  'Abbasiyeh,  is  admirably  fitted  up,  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  consuls.  The  patients  are  attended  by  sisters  of  mercy. 
The  charges  are  6-12  fr.  per  day,  poor  patients  at  lower  rates.  —  The 
Austrian  Hospital,  in  the  'Abbasiyeh,  is  managed  by  Dr.  von  Becker  and 
Dr.  Wollheim.  —  The  large  Kasr  el-'Ain  (PI.  28;  G,  6),  an  Arab  hospital  with 
a  school  of  medicine  (p.  66),  is  under  Dr.  Milton. 

Baths  (comp.  p.  xxxviii).  European  Baths  at  the  hotels,  and  in  the  new 
bath-house  (also  hydropathic,  etc.)  in  the  Halim  Buildings,  near  Shepheard's 
Hotel  (PI.  B,  3).  The  best  of  the  numerous  Arabian  Baths  are  those  near 
the  Bab  esh-Sha'riyeh  (PI.  D,  2)  and  at  Bulak,  but  scarcely  suitable  for 
Europeans. 

Hairdressers  in  the  European  style  abound  in  the  frequented  quarters 
of  the  town;  e.g.  under  the  colonnades  opposite  Shepheard's  Hotel.  Their 
charges  are  usually  high.  —  Arabian  Barbers  (not  for  Europeans),  see  p.  36. 

e.  Shops. 

Booksellers  and  Stationers.  Diemer  (Librairie  Internationale),  at  Shep- 
heard's Hotel  (also  photographs  ;  Arabic  literature) ;  The  Tourist  (Livadas), 
opposite  Shepheard's ;  Librairie  Centrale  (Barbier),  next  the  Hotel  Me'tropole; 
G.  8.  Zacharia,  Shari'a  Kamel.  —  British  &  Foreign  Bible  Society,  Shari'a 
Mohammed  'Ali.  —  Stationery,  visiting  cards,  etc. :  Boehme  &  Anderer,  in 
the  Ezbekiyeh ;  Diemer,  see  above ;  Hohl,  in  the  Muski,  etc.  —  Arabian 
Booksellers,  see  p.  46. 

Photographs.  Heyman  <fc  Co.,  beside  Shepheard's  Hotel  (depot  for 
Sebah's  photographs  of  Egyptian  scenery  and  monuments);  studio  in  the 
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Arab  Buildings  opposite  Shepheard's  S.  garden  (Boulevard  Halim);  Helios, 
Lekegian,  Shari'a  Kamel  near  Shepheard's  Hotel ;  Diemer  (see  p.  27),  etc.  — 
E.  Brugscti-Bey,  the  conservator  of  the  Gizeh  Museum  (p.  75),  has  caused 
a  number  of  the  objects  in  the  museum  to  be  photographed.  The  photo- 
graphs may  be  purchased  at  the  museum  and  at  Diemer's  (see  p.  27). 

Photographic  Materials.  Heyman  &  Co.  (see  p.  27),  agent  for  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Co. ;  films  supplied  and  plates  developed.     Phoebus.,  Shari'a  Kamel. 

European  Wares.  All  the  ordinary  wants  of  the  traveller  may  now 
be  supplied  at  Cairo.  Clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  travellers, 
are  sold  i>y  Paschal  &  Co.,  in  the  Ezbekiyeh,  A.  Mayer  &  Co.,  S.  Stein,  in 
the  Muski,  and  the  Cordonnerie  Frangaise,  in  the  Ezbekiyeh.  Ladies' 
requirements  are  sold  by  Potot,  Cicile,  and  Frances.  Good  watchmakers  and 
goldsmiths  are  Buys-Badollet  and  Centonze,  both  opposite  Shepheard's; 
/.  Beinisch,  J.  Lattes,  in  the  Muski.  Rifles  and  ammunition,  etc.,  may  be 
obtained  at  BajocchPs,  in  the  Ezbekiyeh.  Optician,  Siissmann,  in  the  Muski. 
—  Shoemaker,  Calligdpoulos,  near  Shepheard's  Hotel.  Flowers  at  Stamnis,  in 
the  New  Hotel,  and  Eggerts,  in  Shepheard's.  These  shops  are  not  mentioned 
to  the  exclusion  of  many  others  equally  good,  but  merely  to  give  the 
traveller  an  idea  of  where  to  look  for  shops  to  suit  him.  As  a  rule  the 
shops  to  the  E.  of  the  Ezbekiyeh  and  in  the  Muski  are  cheaper  than  those 
farther  to  the  W.,  in  the  Shari'a  Kamel ;  but  the  goods  in  the  latter  (fixed 
prices)  are  usually  more  modern  and  tasteful. 

Wine,  Preserved  Meats,  etc.  Walker  &  Co.,  Shari'a  Wagh  el-Birket ; 
Nicolas  Zigadas,  near  Shepheard's  Hotel;  E.  J.  Fleurent,  Shari'a  el-Bawaki; 
AblitCs  English  Stores,   in  the  Muski;   J.  Qrovetz,   Shari'a  Wagh   el-Birket. 

Tobacco  (comp.  p.  xlii).  Syrian  tobacco  (Korani  and  Gebeli)  is  sold 
at  a  shop  in  the  Gami'a  el-Benat  (PI.  D,  4),  near'the  Muski,  but  had  better 
be  purchased  in  small  quantities  only.  Turkish  tobacco  (Stambuli)  and 
cigarettes  are  sold  by  Nestor  Gianaclis,  Halim  Buildings,  beside  Shepheard's 
Hotel;  Dimilrino,  opposite  Shepheard's;  Voltera  Freres,  Cortesi,  in  the 
Ezbekiyeh,  also  opposite  Shepheard's;  Melachrino,  Shari'a  el-Maghrabi  33; 
E.  Lagnado  &  Co.,  in  the  street  beside  the  Club  Khedivial;  G.  Malossian 
&  Co.,  Shari'a  el-Ezbek,  near  the  International  Tribunal.  Exporters  only 
(no  shops):  G.  Mantzaris;  A.  Korschel.  —  Cigars  at  Flick's  (Havana  House), 
near  the  New  Hotel. 

Arabian  Bazaars,  see  pp.  37,  41.  The  most  important  for  purchases 
is  the  Khan  el-Khalil  (p.  47).  But  strangers  are  to  be  dissuaded  from 
making  purchases  in  these  bazaars.  Many  so-called  Oriental  articles  are 
manufactured  in  Europe  and  are  to  be  obtained  at  home  equally  genuine 
and  much  cheaper.  The  prices  demanded  by  the  dealers  for  'antiques' 
are  absurd,  though  unfortunately  many  travellers  are  foolish  enough-  to 
pay  them,  in  spite  of  the  notorious  fact  that  most  of  the  articles  are  forg- 
eries. A  special  permit  from  the  museum  authorities  is  required  by  law 
for  the  export  of  antiquities,  but  may  perhaps  be  dispensed  with  in  the 
case  of  small  articles.     Comp.  p.  100. 

Arabian  Woodwork  is  sold  by  "G.  Parvis,  an  Italian,  on  the  left  side 
of  a  court  near  the  entrance  to  the  Muski.  Strangers  should  not  fail  to 
visit  his  interesting  workshop,  which  they  may  do  without  making  any 
purchase.  Also,  Hatoum,  in  the  Muski;  Furino,  at  Shepheard's  Hotel; 
Mallouk,  in  the  Muski,  cheaper. 

Oriental  Embroidery.  D.  Madjar,  near  Shepheard's  Hotel;  Joseph  Cohen, 
Khan  Khali);  Pohoomull  Brothers,  opposite  Shepheard's. 

Carpets.  D.  Madjar,  see  above;  Vitale  Madjar  <£•  Co.,  near  Shepheard's 
Hotel;  and  in  the  Khan  Khalil. 

Goods  Agents.  Ces.  Luzzatto,  near  the  Hotel  du  Nil;  Large  &  Co.,  op- 
posite Shepheard's  Hotel;  Raiss  <fc  Co.,  opposite  Shepheard's;  Wolff,  Ben 
es-Sviren  46.  Those  who  make  purchases  in  Egypt  to  any  considerable 
extent  are  recommended  to  send  them  home  through  the  medium  of  a 
goods-agent,  in  order  to  avoid  custom-bouse  examinations,  porterage,  and 
various  other  items  of  expense  and  annoyance.  The  post-office  forwards 
parcels  not  exceeding  5  kilogrammes  (11  lbs.)  in  weight  for  3  fr.  (11  pias.), 
with  export  duty  of  1  per  cent. 
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f.  Theatres.    Clubs.    Churches.    Schools. 

Theatres.  Khedivial  Opera-Bouse  (PI.  C,  3 ;  p.  40) ;  in  the  winter  season 
a  French  or  Italian  opera  company  usually  performs  at  this  theatre,  the 
arrangement  and  prices  of  which  resemble  those  of  Italian  theatres.  Box 
office  open  8-12  and  2-5;  boxes  dear  (evening-dress  compulsory;  closed 
boxes  for  Moslem  ladies).  —  Summer  Theatre  (Italian),  in  the  Ezbekiyeh 
Garden.  —  For  performances  at  the  Arab  Theatres,  see  the  newspapers. 

Clubs.  The  Geographical  Society,  in  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works 
(PI.  A,  6),  founded  by  Dr.  Schweinfurth,  the  celebrated  African  traveller, 
possesses  an  extensive  library  and  a  reading-room,  which  are  open  to 
visitors  at  certain  hours.  —  The  Club  Khidivial  (PI.  C,  5),  Shari'a  el- 
Manakh  22,  in  the  Isma'iliya  quarter,  is  fitted  up  in  the  English  style. 
Strangers  are  not  admitted  without  difficulty.  —  The  Turf  Club,  Shari'a 
el-Maghrabi  12  (PI.  B,  3).  —  The  Khedivial  Sporting  Club,  at  Ghezireh. 

Churches.  English  Church  (All  Saints';  PI.  B,  3),  Shari'a  Bulak,  in  the 
Isma'iliya  quarter.  —  American  Service  in  the  American  Mission  (PI.  C,  3), 
opposite  Shepheard's  Hotel.  —  German  Protestant  Church  (PI.  B,  3),  Shari'a 
el-Maghrabi  19,  in  the  Isma'iliya  quarter;  German  service  at  10a.m.,  fol- 
lowed by  a  French  service.  —  Roman  Catholic  Church  (PI.  D,  3) ,  Shari'a 
el-Bendaka  2,  in  the  Muski,  with  branch-churches  in  the  Isma'iliya  quarter 
and  at  Bulak.  Convento  Grande  di  Terra  Santa,  with  18  chaplains  of  dif- 
ferent nationalities.  Jesuit  Church,  in  Faggala.  Franciscan  Church,  near 
the  Boulevard  Clot  Bey -,  Church  of  the  Mission  of  Central  Africa.  —  Orthodox 
Greek  Church  (PI.  D,  2,  3),  in  the  Hamzawi  (p.  41).  —  Coptic  Catholic  Church 
(PI.  D,  3),  at  the  back  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  Coptic  Jacobite 
Church  (PI.  C,  2),  in  a  side-street  of  the  Boulevard  Clot  Bey.  These  two 
sects  have,  in  all,  thirty -two  churches  at  Cairo.  —  The  Jews  here  are 
of  two  sects,  the  Talmudists  and  the  Karaites,  the  former  being  by  far 
the  more  numerous.  They  possess  thirteen  synagogues,  most  of  which 
are  situated  in  the  Jewish  quarter  (Derb  el-Yehudi ;  PI.  D,  3). 

Schools.  St.  Mary's  English  Schools,  Shari'a  Kasr  en-Nil  25.  —  The 
German  School  (adjoining  the  Protestant  church',  see  above)  is  largely 
patronised  by  all  nationalities  and  sects.  —  The  School  of  the  American 
Mission  (PI.  C,  3)  has  its  sphere  of  operations  chiefly  among  the  Copts.  — 
The  Anglican  Mission  School  is  presided  over  by  Miss  Whateley.  —  Besides 
these,  there  are  an  Ecole  Gratuite,  an  Ecole  des  Soeurs  du  Sacri  Coeur, 
an  Institution  des  Dames  du  Bon  Pasteur,  an  Ecole  de  la  Ste.  Families  school 
of  the  Jesuits),  and  an  Ecole  des  Freres  (College  St.  Joseph).  —  Permission 
to  visit  the  Egyptian  schools  may  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  Ministry 
of  Education  in  the  Derb  el-  Gamamiz  (p.  56). 

Arabic  Teachers.  'AH  Effendi  Bahgdt  (chief  interpreter),  at  the  Min- 
istry of  Education ,  Palais  Derb  el-Gamamiz  (p.  56) ;  Mfisa  S.  Benrubi, 
Shari'a  Hammam  et-Telateh  11. 

g.  Sights  and  Disposition  of  Time. 
By  carefully  preparing  a  plan  beforehand,  starting  early  every  morn- 
ing, and  making  a  free  use  of  cabs,  the  energetic  traveller  may  succeed 
in  visiting  all  the  chief  objects  of  interest  at  Cairo  in  seven  or  eight  days, 
but  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  a  satisfactory  insight  into  Oriental  life  can 
not  be  obtained  without  a  stay  of  several  weeks.  The  electric  tramway 
is  convenient  for  visits  to  the  Citadel  and  to  Old  Cairo  and  the  'Abbasiyeh 
(see  pp.  48,  66,  and  74).  The  following  itinerary  will  be  found  satisfactory 
on  the  whole,  though  those  who  use  donkeys  instead  of  cabs  will  perhaps 
consider  several  of  the  days  somewhat  too  fatiguing.  —  Tickets  (2  pias. 
each)  for  a  visit  to  the  Arabian  mosques  and  other  monuments,  the  restor- 
ation of  which  has  been  taken  in  hand  by  a  Comitt  de  Conservation,  des 
Monuments  de  VArt  Arabe,  and  for  the  Arabian  Museum  of  Art  are  obtained 
at  the  Waif  (Office  for  the  management  of  secularized  mosque-property ; 
PI.  D,  6;  closed  on  Frid.)  and  at  Diemer's  bookshop  (p.  27).  A  fee  ol 
V2-I  pias.  is  also  expected  by  the  attendants  at  the  entrances  to  the  mos- 
ques, for  supplying  slippers. 
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1st  Day.  Forenoon:  Tour  of  inspection  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Ezbekiyeh  (p.  39)  and  in  the  Ezbekiyeh  Garden;  then  on  foot 
or  donkey-back  to  the  Muski  and  the  Bazaars  (pp.  41-48).  —  Afternoon 
(by  cab  or  on  donkey-back):  to  the  "Tombs  of  the  Khalifs  (p.  63)  ani  the 
"Citadel,  with  the  mosque  of  Mohammed  'AH  ('View  of  Cairo;  pp.  51-52), 
returning  via  the  Place  Sultan  JJasan  and  the  Boulevard  Mehemet^Ali  (p.48J. 

2nd  Day.  Forenoon  (cab  or  donkey) :  Mosques  of  "Sultdn  Hasan  (p.  49) 
and  Jin  Tulun  (p.  53) ;  Bdb  ez-Zuweleh  (p.  42) ;  streets  to  the"  S.  of  the.Muski 
(pp.41,  46);  Viceregal  Library  (p.  56).  —  Afternoon:  by  railway  (or  drive 
on  the  'Abbasiyeh  road  via.  Kubbeh)  to  Matariyeh  and  "Heliopolis  (obelisk ; 
ostrich-farm ;  pp.  100-102). 

3kd  Day.  Forenoon  (on  donkey-back) :  Muristdn  KaldUn  (p.  59) ;  Gdmfa 
el-Hdkim  with  the  "Arabian  Museum  (p.  60) ;  "Bab  en-Nasr  (p.  61).  —  After- 
no.on  (on  Frid.  only,  starting  at  1  p.m. ;  by,  carriage) :  Kasr  el-'Ain  (Howl- 
ing Dervishes,  p.  40) ;  then  across  the  Nile  Bridge  (p.  T2 ;  closed  from  1  to 
2.30  p.m.)  to  Geztreh  (pp.  72,  73). 

4th  Day.  Forenoon :  "Museum  of  Gizeh  (p.  75 ;  closed  on  Mon. ;  several 
visits  advisable ;  note  that  the  Nile  Bridge  is  closed  from  1  to  2.45  p.m.). 
—  Afternoon  (on  donkey-back):  Ascent  of  the  "Mokattam  (view  of  Cairo  by 
sunset).  Those  who  take  the  less  common  excursi'on'to  the  Spring  of  Moses 
and  the  smaller  Petrified  Forest  (p.  104),  returning  by  the  Mokattam,  must 
start  early,  in  winter. 

5th  Dai.  Forenoon:  Mosques  of  "El-Azhar  (p.  43)  and  Hosin  (p.  46). 
The  mosque  of  El-Azhar  should  not  be  visited  on  a  Friday,  as  there  is 
no  teaching  on  that  day,  and  the  traveller  would  thus  miss  one  of  the 
chief  attractions.  Spare  time  may  be  spent  in  the  Bazaars  (p.  41).  —  After- 
noon (by  carriage  or  electric  tramway) :  Island  of  R6da  (p.  67)  and  Old 
Cairo  (p.  68),  with  the  Coptic  church  of  Mdri  Girgis  (p.  68)  and  the  mosque 
of  'Amr  (p.  70) ;  also,  if  time  permit,  the  Imdm  Shdfe'i,  H6sh  el-Pdsha  (p.  66), 
and  the  Tombs  of  the  Mamelukes,  after  which  we  return  by  the  Place 
MtShemet-Ali  (p.  50). 

6th  Day  (by  carriage):  'Pyramids  of  Gizeh  (p.  107;  which  may  be  seen 
in  the  course  of  a  forenoon,  if  necessary) ;  a  visit  to  Shubra,  which  may 
be  added  in  the  afternoon  by  those  provided  with  a  permit,  is  scarcely 
worth  while. 

7th  Day  (by  railway  and  on  donkey-back;  luncheon  should  be  provid- 
ed) :  Memphis  and  "Sakkdra  (p.  123).  Expeditious  travellers  may  find  time 
on  the  return-journey  to  cross  the  Nile  by  a  felukeh  or  dhahabiyeh,  ride 
to  Helwdn  (p.  145),  and  thence  take  the  train  back  to  Cairo. 

'8th  Day:  Barrage  du  Ml  (p.  106),  either  by  railway  (from  the  Prin- 
cipal Station ;  luncheon  should  be  taken),  or  (preferable)  by  Cook's  steamer, 
which  plies  every  week  (enquire  at  the  hotel;  10«.,  luncheon  not  included 
in  the  fare). 

The  following  places  deserve  repeated  visits:  —  the  Museum  at  Gizeh; 
the  Citadel,  or  the  Windmill  Hills,  for  the  sake  of  the  view;  the  Tombs  of 
the  Khalifs;  the  Bazaars  (and  street-traffic),  on  a  Thursday. 

Cairo,  el-Kdhira,  or  Masr  el-Kahira,  or  simply  Masr  or  Misr,  is 
situated  in  30°  6'  N.  latitude,  and  31°  26'  E.  longitude,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  9  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  so-called  'cow's 
belly',  the  point  where  the'  stream  divides  into  the  Rosetta  and  Da- 
mietta  arms.  It  has  not  inaptly  been  styled  'the  diamond  stud  on 
the  handle  of  the  fan  of  the  Delta'.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  city,  which 
covers  an  area  of  about  11  square  miles,  rise  the  barren,  reddish 
cliffs  of  the  Mokattam  Hills  (p.  109),  about  650  ft.  in  height,  which 
form  the  commencement  of  the  eastern  desert.  The  city  has  ex- 
tended so  much  towards  the  west  of  late  years  that  it  now  reaches 
the  bank  of  the  river  and  has  entirely  absorbed  Btilak  (p.  72),  which 
was  formerly  its  harbour. 
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Cairo  is  the.  largest  city  in  Africa ,  as  well  as  in  the  Arabian 
regions.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  Khedive,  and  of  the  ministers 
and  principal  authorities.  Owing  to  the  secluded  habits  of  the 
Mohammedan  families,  and  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  a  large 
section  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  community  have  no  fixed  abode, 
it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  ascertain  the  number  of  the  in- 
habitants with  even  approximate  precision.  At  the  census  of  1897 
the  population  was  returned  as  576,400.  The  number  of  re- 
sident Europeans  is  about  21,650,  including  7000  Italians,  4200 
Greeks,  4000  French,  1600  English,  1600  Austrians,  and  1200  Ger- 
mans. The  mass  of  the  population  consists  of  Egypto- Arabian 
townspeople  (p.  Ivi),  Fellah  settlers  (p.  xlvi),  Berbers  (p.  lvi), 
Copts  (p.  xlix),  Turks  (p.  lviii),  and  Jews  (p.  lix),  the  last  of  whom 
number  7000  souls.  Besides  the  natives  and  the  European  residents, 
the  traveller  will  frequently  encounter  negroes  of  various  races, 
Northern  Africans,  Beduins,  Syrians,  Persians,  Indians,  and  other 
Oriental  settlers.  —  The  British  garrison  numbers  about  6000  men. 

History  op  Cairo.  At  a  very  remote  period  a  city  lay  on  the 
E.  bank  of  the  Nile,  opposite  the  great  pyramids,  and  was  called  by 
the  Egyptians  Khere-ohe,  or  'place  of  combat',  because  Horus  and 
Set  were  said  to  have  contended  here.  The  Greeks  named  it  Bab- 
ylon, probably  in  imitation  of  some  Egyptian  name  of  similar  sound. 
The  citadel  of  this  town  (p.  68)  was  fortified  by  the  Romans,  and 
tinder  Augustus  became  the  headquarters  of  one  of  the  three  legions 
stationed  in  Egypt.  In  A.D.  640  Babylon  was  captured  by  'Amr  ibn 
el- As,  the  general  of  Khalif  'Omar,  who  subsequently  established 
the  new  capital  of  the  country  here ,  in  opposition  to  Alexandria 
(p.  11),  which  was  not  so  free  from  the  disturbing  Christian  element. 
A  mosque  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  conqueror's  tent,  and  the 
Arabic  word  for  tent  (Fost&t)  became  the  name  of  the  new  city.  The 
latter  gradually  expanded  towards  the  N. ,  and  was  extended  to  the 
N.E.  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  citadel  by  Ahmed  ibn  Tuhln,  who 
erected  the  new  quarter  of  el-Katd'i'.  Ahmed's  splendour-loving 
son  Khumdrtiyeh  embellished  the  town  with  lavish  magnificence. 
The  modern  eity  of  Cairo  was  founded  by  G6har,  the  general  of  the 
Fatimite  Khalif  Mufzz,  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  in  969  A.D. 
He  erected  a  residence  for  the  Khalif  and  barracks  for  the  soldiers 
commanded  by  him  to  the  N.  of  el-Kata'ir.  At  the  hour  when  the 
foundation  of  the  walls  was  laid,  the  planet  Mars,  which  the  Arabs 
call  Kahir,  or  'the  victorious',  crossed  the  meridian  of  the  new  city ; 
and  Mui'zz  accordingly  named  the  place  Masr  el-Kahira,  or  Kuhira. 
Masr,  the  ancient  Semitic  name  of  Egypt,  was  also  applied  to  Fostat, 
the  form  Masr  el-'Atika  (Old  Cairo)  being  only  introduced  at  a  later 
date  for  the  sake  of  clearness.  The  new  town  extended  rapidly. 
Bricks  were  easily  made  of  the  Nile  mud,  the  Mokattam  hills  afforded 
excellent  stone,  while  the  gigantic  Tuins  of  the  ancient  Memphis 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  were  also  used  as  a  quarry.    In 
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973  Mui'zz  took  up  his  permanent  residence  in  the  new  city  of 
Cairo.  In  1166  the  citadel  which  still  commands  the  city  was  erected 
by  Salaheddln  Yilsuf  ibn  Eiyub  (Saladin)  on  the  slope  of  the  Mo- 
kattam  hills ;  and  the  same  sultan  caused  the  whole  town,  together 
with  the  citadel  itself,  to  be  enclosed  by  a  wall,  29,000  ells  in 
length.  Under  his  luxurious  and  extravagant  successors  Cairo  was 
greatly  extended  and  magnificently  embellished.  At  that  period, 
however,  Cairo  was  fearfully  devastated  by  the  plague,  as  it  had 
been  on  two  former  occasions  (in  1067  and  1295),  and  was  also 
several  times  subsequently.  The  town  suffered  severely  in  other 
ways  also,  and  indeed  its  whole  history,  so  far  as  recorded,  like 
that  of  the  sultans  and  the  Mamelukes  themselves,  seems  to  have 
presented  an  almost  continuous  succesion  of  revolutions,  rapine,  and 
bloodshed.  As  most  of  the  Mameluke  sultans  who  resided  in  the 
citadel  died  a  violent  death,  so  the  reign  of  almost  every  new  po- 
tentate began  with  bitter  and  sanguinary  contests  among  the  emirs 
for  the  office  of  vizier,  while  but  few  reigns  were  undisturbed  by 
insurrections  in  the  capital.  During  the  third  regime  of  Mohammed 
en-Nasir,  who  had  been  twice  deposed  and  as  often  recovered  his 
throne,  a  persecution  of  the  Christians  took  place  at  Cairo.  The 
Christians,  of  whom  great  numbers  resided  in  Cairo  and  throughout 
the  whole  of  Egypt,  were  accused  by  the  people  of  incendiarism.  Their 
churches  were  closed  or  demolished,  while  they  themselves  were  so 
ill-treated  and  oppressed,  especially  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Sdleh 
(1351-54),  that  many  of  them  are  said  to  have  embraced  Islamism. 
In  1366  and  1367,  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Sha'bdn,  sanguinary  con- 
flicts took  place  in  the  streets  of  Cairo  between  hostile  parties  of 
Mamelukes,  and  in  1377  Sha'ban  himself  was  tortured  and  strangled 
in  the  citadel.  Even  greater  disorders  attended  the  dethronement 
of  Sultan  Bark&k  (1389),  when  the  wildest  anarchy  prevailed  at 
Cairo,  the  convicts  escaped  from  their  prisons,  and  in  concert  with 
the  populace  plundered  the  houses  of  the  emirs  and  the  public 
magazines.  The  following  year  another  rebellion  among  the  Ma- 
melukes restored  Barkuk  to  the  throne.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he 
closed  his  eyes  and  been  succeeded  by  Farag  (1399),  when  the  Ma- 
melukes again  revolted,  and  renewed  conflicts  took  place  for  posses- 
sion of  the  citadel,  during  which  the  city  was  partly  plundered. 
Similar  scenes  were  repeated  on  almost  every  change  of  government. 
The  turbulence  of  the  Mamelukes,  who  were  always  treated  with 
too  much  consideration  by  the  sultans,  now  became  more  and  more 
unbearable;  they  robbed  the  people  in  the  markets,  assaulted  citiz- 
ens in  the  public  streets,  and  grossly  insulted  respectable  women. 
Hitherto  the  outrages  committed  by  these  troops  had  been  chiefly 
connected  with  some  political  object,  but  from  the  middle  of  the 
15th  century  downwards  they  were  generally  perpetrated  with  a  view 
to  plunder.  Thus  in  1458,  when  fires  repeatedly  broke  out  at  Cairo 
and  Rulak,  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  Mamelukes  had  caused 
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them  in  order  to  obtain  opportunities  for  robbery.  In  the  course  of 
the  following  year  they  forcibly  entered  and  robbed  the  mosque  of 
'Amr  at  Old  Cairo.  In  the  sultanate  of  Khoshkadem  (1461-67)  the 
Mamelukes  plundered  the  bazaars  of  Old  Cairo,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Mohammed  (1496-98),  son  of  Kai't-Bey,  they  roved  through  the 
streets  at  night,  maltreated  the  police,  and  plundered  various  quar- 
ters of  the  city.  In  1496,  when  rival  emirs  were  almost  daily  fight- 
ing in  the  streets  of  Cairo,  the  Mamelukes  of  course  utilised  the 
opportunity  for  plunder. 

On  26th  Jan.,  1517,  the  Osman  Sultan  Selhn  I. ,  after  having 
gained  a  victory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Heliopolis  (p.  101),  en- 
tered the  city.  Tfiman  Bey,  the  last  Mameluke  sultan,  was  taken 
prisoner  and  executed  (p.  42).  Selim  caused  the  finest  marble 
columns  which  adorned  the  palace  in  the  citadel  to  be  removed  to 
Constantinople.  Thenceforward  Cairo  became  a  mere  provincial 
capital,  and  its  history  is  almost  an  entire  blank  down  to  the  period 
of  the  French  expedition.  —  On  22nd  July,  1798,  after  the  Battle 
of  the  Pyramids,  Cairo  was  occupied  by  Bonaparte,  who  established 
his  headquarters  here  for  several  months,  and  quelled  with  san- 
guinary severity  an  insurrection  which  broke  out  among  the  pop- 
ulace on  23rd-25th  September.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1799 
Bonaparte  started  from  Cairo  on  his  Syrian  expedition,  and  on  his 
return  to  France,  Kle"ber  was  left  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
French  troops  at  Cairo,  where  he  was  assassinated  on  14th  June, 
1800.  In  1801  the  French  garrison  under  Belliard,  being  hard  pressed 
by  the  grand-vizier,  was  compelled  to  capitulate.  On  3rd  August, 
1806,  Mohammed  'Ali,  as  the  recognised  pasha  of  Egypt,  took  poss- 
ession of  the  citadel,  which  for  the  last  time  witnessed  a  bloody 
scene  on  1st  March,  1811,  when  the  Mameluke  Beys  were  massacred 
by  Mohammed's  order.  The  insurrection  of  'Arabi  in  1882  scarcely 
affected  Cairo. 

The  **Street  Scenes  presented  by  the  city  of  the  Khalifs  afford 
an  inexhaustible  fund  of  amusement  and  delight,  admirably 
illustrating  the  whole  world  of  Oriental  fiction,  and  producing  an 
indelible  impression  on  the  uninitiated  denizen  of  the  West.  This 
Oriental  life  seems  to  feel  the  atmosphere  of  the  newer  quarters 
uncongenial,  and  it  must  therefore  be  sought  for  in  the  old  Arabian 
quarters,  which  are  still  mostly  inaccessible  for  carriages,  in  spite 
of  the  many  new  streets  that  have  been  constructed  in  Cairo  of  late 
years.  Most  of  the  streets  in  the  old  part  of  the  town  are  still  un- 
paved,  and  they  are  too  often  excessively  dirty.  Many  of  them  are 
so  narrow  that  there  is  hardly  room  for  two  riders  to  pass,  and  the 
projecting  balconies  of  the  harems  with  their  gratings  often  nearly 
meet.  The  busy  traffic  in  these  streets  presents  an  'interminable, 
ravelled,  and  twisted  string  of  men,  women,  and  animals,  of  walk- 
ers, riders,  and  carts  of  every  description.   Add  to  this  the  cracking 
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of  the  drivers'  whips ,  the  jingling  of  money  at  the  table  of  the 
changers  established  at  every  corner  of  the  street,  the  rattling  of 
the  brazen  vessels  of  the  water-carriers,  the  moaning  of  the  camels, 
braying  of  donkeys,  and  barking  of  dogs,  and  you  have  a  perfect 
pandemonium'.  It  is  not,  however,  until  the  traveller  has  learned 
to  distinguish  the  various  individuals  who  throng  the  streets,  and 
knows  their  different  pursuits,  that  he  can  thoroughly  appreciate 
his  walks  or  rides.  We  may  therefore  give  a  brief  description  of 
Some  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  different  members  of  the 
community. 

From  a  very  early  period  it  has  been  customary  for  the  Arabs 
to  distinguish  theiT  different  sects,  families,  and  dynasties  by  the 
colour  of  their  Turbans.  And  the  custom  still  prevails  to  a  certain 
extent.  The  'Sherifs',  or  descendants  of  the  prophet,  now  wear 
white  turbans,  though  originally  they  wore  green,  the  coIout  of  the 
prophet.  Green  turbans  are  now  frequently  worn  by  the  Mecca 
pilgrims.  The  'Ulama,  or  clergy  and  scholars,  usually  wear  a  very 
wide  and  broad,  evenly  folded  turtan  of  light  colour.  The  orthodox 
length  of  a  believer's  turban  is  seven  times  that  of  his  head,  being 
equivalent  to  the  whole  length  of  his  body,  in  order  that  the  turban 
may  afterwards  be  used  as  the  wearer's  winding  sheet,  and  that 
this  circumstance  may  familiarise  him  with  the  thought  of  death. 
The  dress  and  turbans  of  the  Copts,  Jews,  and  other  non-Muslim 
citizens ,  are  frequently  of  a  dark  colour,  but  in  many  cases  are 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  those  of  orthodox  believers. 

The  Women  of  the  poorer  and  rustic  classes  wear  nothing  but 
a  blue  gown  and  a  veil.  Their  ornaments  consist  of  silver,  copper, 
or  bead  bracelets,  earrings,  and  ankle-rings, 
while  their  chins,  arms,  and  chests  are  often 
tatooed  with  jblue  marks.  Similar  tatooing 
is  also  common  among  the  men.  In  Upper 
Egypt  nose-rings  are  also  frequently  seen. 
The  women  of  the  upper  classes  are  never 
so  handsomely  dressed  in  the  streets  as  at 
home.  When  equipped  for  riding  or  walk- 
ing, they  wear  a  silk  cloak,  with  very  wide 
sleeves  (tob  or  sableh),  over  their  home  attire. 
They  also  don  the  burko',  or  veil,  which  con- 
sists of  a  long  strip  of  muslin,  covering  the 
whole  of  the  face  except  the  eyes,  and  reach- 
ing nearly  to  the  feet.  Lastly  they  put  on 
the  habara,  a  kind  of  mantle,  which  in 
the  case  of  married  women  consists  of  two 
breadths  of  glossy  black  silk.  Thus  disguised, 
they  look  unnaturally  broad  and  unwieldy, 
and'  not  unlike  bats.  Young  girls  usually  wear  a  white  mantle. 
The  wealthier  ladies,  who  drive  in  their  carriages  attended  by  eu- 
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nuchs,  usually  veil  their  faces  up  to  their  eyes  with  thin  white 
gauze  in  accordance  with  the  fashion  of  Constantinople.  The  figures 
of  Egyptian  women,  in  early  life,  are  generally  upright  and  grace- 
ful. They  colour  their  eyelashes  and  eyelids 
dark,  and  their  finger  and  toe-nails  with 
henna,  which  gives  them  a  brownish-yellow 
tint.    Among  other  customs  we  may  also 
mention  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  a  wo- 
man carries  her  child,    either  astride  her 
shoulder,  or  resting  on  her  hip.  With  regard 
to  circumcision,  weddings,  and  funerals,  see 
pp.  lxxxix,  etc. 

Amid  this  busy  throng  of  men  and  animals 
resound  the  warning  shouts  of  outrunners 
(sais),  coachmen,  donkey- attendants,  and 
camel-drivers.  The  words  most  commonly 
heard  are  —  'riglak1,  'shemdlak\  'yerriinak\ 
'#'d,  <J'd'.  As  a  rule,  these  warnings  are 
accompanied  by  some  particularizing  title. 
Thus,  '■riglak  yd  mUsju1  (monsieur),  or  'riglak 
yd  khawdgeh'  ('your  foot,  sir',  i.e.  'take  care 
of  your  foot' ;  khawdgeh  is  the  usual  title  given  to  Europeans  by  the 
Arabs,  and  is  said  to  have  originally  meant  'merchant'  only);  'she- 
mdlak  yd  shekh'  ('your  left  side,  0  chief)  ;  'yeminak  yd  bint'  ('your 
right  side,  girl') ;  'dahrik  yd  sitV  ('your  back,  lady')  ;  'yd  'arhseh' 
(bride) ;  'yd  sherif  (descendant  of  the  prophet) ;  'yd  efendi  (Turkish 
official).  —  Beggars  are  very  numerous  at  Cairo ,  most  of  them 
being  blind.  They  endeavour  to 
excite  compassion  by  invoking 
the  aid  of  Allah :  'yd  Mohannin, 
yd  Rabb'  ('0  awakener  of  pity, 
0  Master');  'tdlib  min  Allah 
hakk  lukmet  'isti  ('I  seek  from 
my  Lord  the  price  of  a  morsel 
of  bread');  'ana  def  Allah  wa'n- 
nebi1  ('I  am  the  guest  of  God 
and  of  the  Prophet').  The  usual 
answer  of  the  passer-by  is, 
'Alldh  yihannin  'alek'  ('God  will 
have  mercy  on  you'),  or  'Allah 
ya'tlk'  ('God  give  thee';  comp. 
p.  xxxvi). 

One   of  the   most  popular 
characters  to  be  met  with  in  the 
streets  of  Cairo  is  the  Sakka, 
or  "Water-Carrier,  with  his  goatskin  of  water,   carried  either  by 
himself  or  by  a  donkey,  who  stt.\\  plies  his  trade,   although  the 
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water-works  (p.  62)  supply  every  house  in  the  city,  as  well  as  the 
public  sebils  (p.  clxxx),  with  water,  and  though  on  many  of  the 
houses  there  are  brass  tubes  through  which  passers-by  may  take  a 
draught  from  the  main  pipes. 


The  Hemali,  who  belong 
to  one  of  the  orders  of  der- 
vishes (p.  lxxxvii),  are  also 
engaged,  in  selling  water, 
which  they  flavour  with 
orange-blossom  (zaftr^while 
others  use  liquorice  ('erk- 
sus)  or  grape-juice  (zebib). 
There  are  also  numerous 
itinerant  vendors  of  different 
kinds  of  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  sweetmeats,  which  to 
Europeans  usually  look  very 
uninviting.  Lastly,  there  are 
itinerant  cooks,  with  port- 
able kitchens,  who  sell  small 
meat -puddings,  fish,  and 
other  comestibles, and  whose 
customers  eat  their  dinners 
sitting  cross-legged  by  the 
side  of  the  street. 

Most  of  theArabian  Bar- 
bers have  their  shops  open 
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to  the  street.  Their  principal  occupation  consists  in  shaving  the 
heads  of  their  customers  in  Oriental  fashion,  an  art  in  which  they 
are  very  expert. 

Several  times  during  the  day  and  also  at  night  the  solemn  and 
sonorous  cry  of  the  mueddin,  summoning  the  faithful  to  prayer  (see 
p.  lxxxiv),  reverberates  from  the  tops  of  the  minarets.  When  the 
shops  are  shut  the  watchmen  (bawwdb)  place  their  beds  (sertr)  of 
palm-twigs  in  the  streets  outside  the  entrances,  and  prepare  to  spend 
the  night  there ;  sometimes  they  have  only  mats  or  rugs  to  sleep  on. 
The  street-traffic  ceases  in  the  Arab  quarters  comparatively  early, 
while  in  the  European  districts  it  goes  on  till  nearly  midnight.  But 
during  the  month  of  Ramadan  it  continues  throughout  the  whole 
night  even  in  the  Arab  quarters. 

The  traveller  will  frequently  have  occasion  to  observe  the  Schools 
(kutttib)yof  which  there  are  about  300  in  Cairo,  with  8-9000  scholars, 
and  one  of  which  is  attached  to  almost  every  public  fountain.  He 
will  find  it  very  amusing  to  watch  the  efforts  of  the  fikih,  or  school- 
master ,  in  teaching  his  pupils  with  the  aid  of  admonitions  and 
blows,  while  the  boys  themselves  recite  verses  of  the  Koran  with 
a  swaying  motion  of  their  bodies,  bending  over  their  metal  writing 
tablets,  and  yet  finding  time  for  the  same  tricks  as  European  school- 
boys. It  is  not  advisable  to  watch  the  fikih  too  closely,  as  he  is 
easily  disconcerted  and  is  then  apt  to  be  uncivil. 

These  schools  are  maintained  by  the  private  enterprise  of  the  school- 
masters themselves,  who  exact  1-2  piastres  per  week  from  each  pupil.  The 
mere  reading  and  recitation  of  verses  from  the  Koran  being  in  itself  con- 
sidered a  meritorious  act,  the  great  object  of  these  schools  is  to  teach  the 
pupils  to  recite  the  Koran  by  heart.  After  learning  the  alphabet,  the  pro- 
nunciation and  the  values  of  numbers,  the  pupil  is  taught  the  ninety-nine 
'beautiful'  names  of  Allah,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  repeat  the  ninety-nine  prayers  of  the  Mohammedan  rosary  (sebha). 
The  boy  is  then  made  to  write  out  the  Fdtha,  or  first  chapter  (sureh) 
of  the  Koran ,  which  he  reads  often  enough  to  impress  it  perfectly  on 
his  memory,  swaying  his  body  to  and  fro  the  while,  whereby,  as  he 
imagines,  his  memory  is  rendered  more  pliant.  After  learning  the  first 
chapter,  he  next  proceeds  to  learn  the  last,  the  last  but  one,  and  the 
others  in  the  same  inverted  order,  until  he  reaches  the  second,  the  rea- 
son being  that  the  chapters  gradually  diminish  in  length  from  the 
second  to  the  last.  Although  the  language  is  often  difficult  and  obscure, 
no  explanations  are  given,  so  that  the  boy  who  knows  the  whole  book 
by  heart  usually  understands  but  little  of  it.  As  soon  as  the  boy  has 
learned  the  whole  of  the  Koran  in  this  way,  the  completion  of  his  studies 
is  commemorated  by  the  celebration  of  the  Khatmeh,  a  family  festival,  to 
which  the  schoolmaster  is  invited. 

The  Bazaars  t  of  Cairo,  though  inferior  to  those  of  Damascus 
and  Constantinople ,  present  to  the  European  traveller  many  novel 
features  and  many  interesting  traits  of  Oriental  character.    As  is 


t  Bazar  is  properly  speaking  a  Persian  word,  the  Arabic  equivalent 
for  which  is  f&k.  The  magazines  of  the  wholesale  merchants,  with  their 
large  courts,  are  called  tvaktt&leh,  which  the  Pranks  have  corrupted  to 
Occaleh,  Occal,  or  Qkella. 
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the  universal  custom  in  the  East,  shops  of  the  same  kind,  with 
their  workshops,  are  congregated  together  in  the  same  quarter, 
named  sometimes  after  a  mosque,  but  more  usually  after  the  wares 
there  sold,  e.g.  SUk  en-Nahhastn,  bazaar  of  the  coppersmiths,  Stik 
el-Khordaglyeh,  bazaar  of  the  ironmongers.  Most  of  the  bazaars  con- 
sist of  narrow,  and  often  dirty,  lanes,  generally  covered  over  with 
an  awning  to  shade  them  from  the  sun,  and  flanked  with  shops  about 
6  ft.  wide.  These  shops  (d&kkan)  are  open  towards  the  street,  and 
in  front  of  each  is  a  Mastaba  or  seat  on  which  the  customer  takes  his 
place  and  on  which  the  shopkeeper  offers  his  prayers  at  the  appointed 
hours.  The  inscriptions  above  and  in  the  shop  do  not  consist  of  the 
dealer's  name,  but  of  various  pious  ejaculations,  such  as  'Oh  Allah, 
locker  of  the  gate  of  gain,  oh,  all-nourisher',  'the  help  of  Allah  and 
a  speedy  victory',  etc.  These  lanes  usually  enclose  a  massive  store- 
house of  considerable  size  (khan),  consisting  of  two  stories.  Several 
of  these  khans  form  a  quarter  of  the  city  (Kara).  These  were  for- 
merly closed  at  night  by  massive,  iron-mounted  gates,  still  in  some 
cases  preserved,  though  no  longer  used. 

The  principal  market-days  are  Monday  and  Thursday,  when 
the  traffic  in  the  narrow  streets  is  so  great  that  it  becomes  difficult 
or  impossible  to  traverse  them.  Pedlers  are  seen  forcing  their  way 
through  the  crowd,  shouting  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  sometimes 
carrying  a  small  table  with  them,  and  frequently  selling  their  wares 
by  auction.  So,  too,  we  observe  coffee-sellers,  water-bearers,  nar- 
gileh-hawkers,  and  others,  elbowing  their  way.  One  of  the  noisiest 
frequenters  of  the  bazaars  is  the  dallal,  or  auctioneer,  who  carries 
on  his  head  or  shoulders  the  goods  he  is  instructed  to  sell,  and 
runs  up  and  down  the  lanes  shouting  'harag,  hardg\  and  adding  the 
amount  of  the  last  bid  he  has  received.  However  great  the  con- 
fusion may  be,  his  practised  ear  instantly  detects  each  new  bid  is- 
suing from  one  of  the  dukkans,  and  he  immediately  announces  the 
new  offer —  lbi'ishrln  kirsh',  'bi'ishrin  unuss',  and  so  on.  The  seller 
of  the  goods  always  accompanies  the  dallal  to  give  his  consent  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  transaction.  —  The  prices  of  the  various  com- 
modities depend  on  the  demand,  and  also  on  the  demeanouT  of  the 
purchaser.  Orientals  regard  skill  in  cheating  simply  as  a  desirable 
accomplishment . 

In  walking  through  bazaars  and  other  streets  the  traveller  will 
be  interested  in  observing  how  industriously  and  skilfully  the 
Aetizans  work,  with  tools  of  the  most  primitive  description.  The 
turners  (Kharrat),  for  example,  are  equally  adroit  with  hand  and 
foot.  The  following  are  the  Arabic  names  for  some  of  the  commoner 
handicraftsmen:  Khaiyat,  tailor;  Sabbagh,  dyer;  Beffa,  stocking 
maker ; 'Akkdd,  silk-ribbon  maker ;  Oezzar,  butcher ;  Farran,  baker; 
Sankari,  plumber ;  Hadddd,  smith ;  Sd'dti,  watch-maker. 

European  travellers  who  purpose  making  large  purchases  in  the  ba- 
zaars, must  arm  themselves  beforehand  with  the  most  inexhaustible  pa- 
tience.    Time   has  no  value  for  an  Oriental,  and  that  fact  must  be  taken 
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into  the  calculation.  Everything  must  be  haggled  for,  sometimes  in  the 
most  obstinate  fashion.  When  the  customer  knows  the  proper  price  and 
offers  it,  the  dealer  will  remark  'KattV  (it  is  little),  but  will  close  the  bar- 
gain. Sometimes  the  shopkeeper  sends  for  coffee  from  a  neighbouring  coffee- 
house in  the  course  of  the  bargaining.  If  no  satisfactory  agreement  can 
be  reached,  the  customer  should  calmly  proceed  on  hi3  way.  Every  step 
he  takes  will  lower  the  demands  of  the  obdurate  dealer.  It  is  advisable 
to  offer  at  first  rather  a  lower  sum  than  the  purchaser  is  willing  to  pay, 
in  order  that  the  offer  may  be  raised.  A  common  phrase  in  the  cere- 
monious East  is  '■kudu  baldsh'  (take  it  for  nothing),  which,  of  course,  is 
never  seriously  meant.  Foreigners,  however,  must  be  prepared  to  pay 
more  than  natives.  Dragomans  and  commissionnaires  usually  have  a  private 
understanding  with  the  dealer,  so  that  to  make  purchases  in  their  company 
is  to  add  10-20  per  cent  to  the  price. 

1.  The  Ezbekiyeh  and  the  New  Isma'iliya  Quarter. 

The  central  point  of  the  foreign  quarter,  between  the  old  Arab- 
ian Cairo  and  the  new  town,  built  in  the  French  style  within  the 
last  30  years,  is  the  — 

*Ezbeklyeh  Garden  (PI.  C,  3),  or  simply  the  Ezbekiyeh,  which 
is  named  after  the  heroic  Emir  Ezbek,  the  general  of  Sultan 
Kait  Bey  (1468-96 ;  p.  55),  who  brought  the  general  and  son-in- 
law  of  Bajesidl.  as  a  captive  to  Cairo.  A  mosque  was  erected  here 
in  honour  of  his  victory ;  and,  though  the  building  no  longer  exists, 
its  name  still  attaches  to  the  site.  The  fine  gardens,  which  have  sev- 
eral entrances  (adm.  in  the  morning  free ;  in  the  afternoon  ^  pias.), 
were  laid  out  in  1870  by  M.  Barillet,  formerly  chief  gardener  to  the 
city  of  Paris.  They  cover  an  area  of  20^2  acres,  and  contain  a 
variety  of  rare  and  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs.  The  open  spaces,  as 
in  all  Egyptian  gardens,  are  planted  with  the  Lippia  nodiflora,  to 
supply  the  place  of  grass,  which  does  not  thrive  in  this  dry  climate. 
An  artificial  hill  with  a  belvedere  and  a  pretty  grotto,  to  the  right 
of  the  entrance  opposite  the  New  Hotel,  commands  the  best  view. 
Among  the  other  attractions  of  the  place  are  several  cafe's,  a  sum- 
mer-theatre (p.  29),  a  restaurant,  in  the  E.  part  of  the  garden,  etc. 
An  Egyptian  band,  which  generally  performs  European  music, 
plays  here  daily  from  5  to  about  8  p.m. ;  and  a  British  military 
band  plays  on  two  evenings  a  week  in  summer.  The  European 
residents  in  Cairo  of  the  better  class  are  seldom  seen  in  the  garden, 
but  it  is  the  fashion  for  Arabs  to  send  their  veiled  wives  and  their 
children  to  promenade  here.  The  gardens  afford  a  delightful  prom- 
enade at  all  periods  of  the  day,  and  they  present  a  very  attractive 
appearance  by  gaslight ;  but  invalids  should  be  careful  to  leave  them 
before  sundown,  after  which  the  air  here  is  very  damp. 

Adjoining  the  Ezbekiyeh  on  the  N.E.  is  the  small  square  of 
Middn  el-Khaznedar  (PI.  C,  3 ;  Shari'a  Clot-Bey,  see  p.  62).  —  To 
the  S.E.  is  the  International  Tribunal  (PI.  C,  3  ;  Tribunaux  Mixtes), 
beyond  which  is  the  small  'place'  named  'Atabet  el-Khadra,  the  chief 
point  of  intersection  of  the  electric  tramways,  whence  the  Muski 
(p.  41)  leads  to  the.E.     To  the  S.W.  of  the  International  Tribunal 
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is  the  General  Post  Office  (PL  C,  3 ;  p.  25),  and  to  the  N.W.  of  the 
latter,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Ezbekiyeh,  is  the  Opera  House.  In  the 
Place  de  (Opera  (Medan  el-Teatro ;  PI.  B,  0,  3),  between  the  Opera 
House  and  the  heavy-looking  New  Hotel,  is  an  Equestrian  Statue  of 
Ibrahim  Pasha.  Thence  the  Shari'a  'Abdin  leads  to  the  S.  to  the 
place  known  as  Medan  'Abdin,  on  the  left  side  of  which  lies  the 
Khedivial  Palace  (PI.  0,  4). 

Westwards  from  the  Ezbekiyeh  and  the  Shari'a  'Abdin  as  far 
as  the  Nile  and  the  Isma'iliyeh  Canal  extends  the  Quarter  of 
Ismalliya.  The  quarter  was  begun  by  the  Khedive  Iama'il  (p.  cxvii), 
who  desired  to  rival  the  modern  quarters  of  Paris,  and  presented 
sites  here  gratuitously  to  any  one  who  would  undertake  to  erect  on 
each  a  house  worth  at  least  30,000  fr.  within  eighteen  months.  Most 
of  the  houses  are  architecturally  uninteresting,  but  there  is  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  handsome  buildings.  Several  of  the  principal  hotels 
are  situated  in  this  quarter,  also  the  English  Church  (PI.  B,  3; 
p.  29)  and  the  German  Protestant  Church,  the  ministerial  offices, 
most  of  the  consulates ,  and  many  palaces  of  Egyptian  grandees, 
with  gardens  enclosed  by  high  walls,  so  that  only  the  roofs  arevisible 
to  passers-by.  Beside  the  Great  Nile  Bridge  (p.  72)  is  the  huge  bar- 
rack of  Kasr  en-Nil  (PL  A,  4).  —  In  the  long  street  named  Shtirfa 
Masr  el-'Atika  (PI.  A,  4)  at  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  Shari'a 
Kasr  en-Nil  is  a  Monument  to  Suleman  Pasha.  Farther  on  lie  the 
Palace  of  Husen  Pasha^  brother  of  the  Khedive,  and,  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  the  viceregal  Isma'iliyeh  Palace,  and  a  new  quarter  in 
course  of  erection  on  the  site  of  the  Palace  Kasr  ed-Dubara,  includ- 
ing the  British  Consulate-General  (PL  A,  5).  On  the  E.  side  of  the 
street  are  the  Ministries  of  Public  Works  and  of  War.  In  the  N.W. 
angle  of  the  grounds  is  the  Institut  Egyptien ;  in  the  S.W.  angle,  the 
Societe  Geographique ;  and  in  the  N.E.  angle,  the  Viceregal  Chemical 
Laboratory.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  palace  is  the  Office  of  Hygiene 
(Services  Sanitaires),  in  which  the  medicines  required  for  all  the 
hospitals  in  the  country  are  prepared  at  the  laboratory,  and  the  yield 
of  the  12  saltpetre  manufactories  of  Egypt  tested.  —  Farther  on,  to 
the  right,  on  the  Nile,  is  the  Palace  Ibrahim  Pasha  (PI.  A,  6),  with  a 
large  garden.  Then  the  straggling  Palace  Kasr  'Ali  (PI.  A,  6),  at 
present  occupied  by  Prince  Husen  Pasha,  and  the  large  Hospital  of 
Kasr  el-'Ain  (PI.  A,  7),  with  the  Mosque  of  Kasr  el-'Ain,  in  which 
the  Howling  Dervishes  (p.  lxxxviii)  hold  their  Zikr.  The  last-men- 
tioned religious  performances,  which  attract  numerous  tourists  (chair 
2  pias.),  take  place  on  Frid.  at  2  p.m.  —  Thence  to  the  Fum  el- 
KhaVtg  and  to  Old  Cairo,  see  p.  66. 

To  the  N.  of  the  Shari'a  Bulak  is  the  newest  and  still  unfinished 
quarter  of  Cairo,  named  Tewfiklyeh  (PL  A,  B,  2,  3)  in  honour  of 
the  late  Khedive  Tewfik. 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  traveller  in  search  of  Oriental 
scenes  will  not  care  to  devote  much  time  to  these  modern  quarters, 
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but  will  hasten  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  Arabian  parts  of 
the  city. 

2.  The  Muski  and  the  Bazaars  with  the  adjacent  Mosques. 

A  visit  to  the  chief  Bazaars  (comp.  p.  37),  to  which  this  section  is 
devoted,  is  so  full  of  novelty  and  interest,  that  the  traveller  will  scarcely 
have  time  to  combine  with  the  first  visit  the  inspection  of  the  Mosques 
passed  on  the  way.  —  Mounted  on  donkeys  (p.  26),  both  ladies  and  gentle- 
men may  plunge  fearlessly  into  the  thickest  of  the  crowd;  while  gentlemen, 
even  on  foot  and  alone,  aided  by  the  following  description  and  the  plan 
of  the  town  (p.  23),  will  find  their  way  without  any  other  assistance. 

The  chief  thoroughfare  of  Cairo  is  the  *Muski  (PI.  C,  D,  3), 
which  begins  at  the  small  square  of  'Atabet  el-Khadra  (p.  39),  and, 
with  its  E.  continuation,  the  Sikkeh  el-Gedideh  (see  below),  tra- 
verses the  entire  breadth  of  the  old  town  (nearly  1  M.).  This  street 
has  now  to  a  gTeat  extent  lost  its  external  Oriental  characteristic!?. 
The  numerous  tobacco  and  cigar  stores  and  emporiums  of  clothing- 
present  quite  a  European  exterior;  but  the  stalls  of  the  fez-dealers 
still  remind  us  that  we  are  in  the  E.  (The  price  of  a  fez  or  tarbush 
varies  from  2  fr.  to  5  fr.,  according  to  the  material  with  which  it  is 
lined.)  But  the  Oriental  features  of  the  traffic  (p.  34),  that  surges 
up  and  down  the  street  from  morning  till  night,  are  still  unchanged. 
—  We  ascend  the  Muski  to  the  small  Bond-Point  (PI.  D,  3),  be- 
yond which  the  street  is  named  the  Sikkeh  el-Oedtdeh  (Rue  Neuve). 

Immediately  before  the  Rond-Point  is  reached,  we  diverge  by 
the  S/idW'a  Hammdm  et-  Taldt  to  the  right,  and  follow  the  first  lane 
to  the  left,  the  Shdri'a  el-Hamzawi  or  Shdri'a  es-Sultan  ez-Z&Mr 
(PI.  D,  3 ;  running  parallel  with  the  Sikkeh  el-Gedideh),  passing  a 
red  and  yellow  mosque  on  the  right,  and  disregarding  the  attraction 
of  the  European  glass  wares  sold  here.  Pursuing  a  straight  direc- 
tion (i.e.,  as  straight  as  the  crooked  lanes  admit  of),  we  pass  an 
Arabian  gateway  on  the  left,  and,  on  the  right,  the  end  of  a  narrow 
lane,  through  which  we  perceive  the  entrance  to  the  uninteresting 
Orthodox  Greek  Church. 

Farther  on,  beyond  the  covered  entrance  of  a  bazaar  in  ruins, 
we  turn  once  more  to  the  right  by  the  Shdri'a  el-Hamzdwi  es-SagMr 
(PI.  E,  3),  in  which  is  the  bazaar  of  the  same  name.  The  Sftk  el- 
Hamzawi  is  the  bazaar  of  the  Christian  merchants  (Syrians  and 
Copts),  who  vie  with  their  Mohammedan  fellow-tradesmen  in  the 
exorbitance  of  their  demands,  and  whose  chief  wares  are  European 
calico,  porcelain,  and  drugs  (which  last  are  sold  in  nearly  all  the 
bazaars).  —  Near  the  end  of  this  winding  street,  a  little  before  its 
junction  with  the  broader  street  El-Ashrafiyeh  (p.  43),  we  observe 
on  the  right  the  covered  Shdri'a  en-Narbiyeh  (PI.  E,  3),  with  the  Sftk 
el-'Attarin,  or  spice-market,  which  is  easily  distinguished  by  its 
aromatic  odours.  The  perfumes  of  Arabia,  genuine  and  adulterated, 
wax-candles,  and  drugs  are  the  chief  commodities  here.  Attar  of 
roses  is  sold  by  weight  at  high  prices.  The  small  bottles  into  which 
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it  is  usually  put  contain  only  one  drop.    Then  follow  the  weavers 
and  tailors. 

The  Shari'a  en-Narbiyeh  is  continued  to  the  S.  by  the  Shari'a  el- 
Fahhamtn  (PI.  E,  3,  4),  in  which  is  the  bazaar  for  wares  from  Tunis 
and  Algiers.  We  first  observe  drug-stalls,  and  then  magazines  of 
light-coloured  woollen  and  other  stuffs,  Arabian  rugs,  etc. 

"We  now  turn  sharp  to  the  right,  then  sharp  to  the  left,  and 
pursuing  the  same  direction,  parallel  with  the  El-'Akkadin  street 
(see  below),  and  passing  a  number  of  shoemakers'  stalls  (baw&Mshi), 
we  come  to  a  broader  covered  passage,  which  we  follow  to  the  right 
for  a  few  paces,  and  then  take  the  first  lane  to  the  left.  This  lane 
is  continued  under  the  name  of  Shari'a  el-Menaggidtn,  and  is  in- 
habited chiefly  by  tailors,  cloth-merchants,  and  dealers  in  undressed 
wool.  A  short  abrupt  curve  of  this  lane,  to  the  left,  then  brings  us 
to  the  Shari'a  el-'Akkddin,  which  is  joined  farther  on  by  the  Sukka- 
riyeh  (PI.  E,  4),  the  bazaar  for  sugar,  dried  fruits  (nukl),  fish,  can- 
dles, and  similar  wares.  On  the  left  is  the  modern  marble  Sebil  of 
Mohammed  'Ali,  and  on  the  Tight  the  — 

Garni' a  el-Muaiyad  (PI.  D,  E,  4),  a  mosque  dating  from  1416. 
It  was  erected  by  Sultan  Shekh  el-Mahmudi  Muaiyad  (p.  cxiv),  of 
the  dynasty  of  the  Circassian  Mamelukes,  who  had  once  been  the 
leader  of  the  rebellion  against  Sultan  Farag  (p.  64),  and  who  had 
been  defeated  by  the  sultan  and  imprisoned  for  a  time  in  the  Bab 
ez-Zuweleh.  The  edifice  is  also  known  as  the  Gami'a  el-Ahmar, 
or  the  'red  mosque',  from  the  colour  of  its  exterior. 

The  handsome  bronze  gate  at  the  entrance  originally  belonged 
to  the  mo3que  of  Sultan  Hasan  (p.  49).  We  first  enter  a  vesti- 
bule and  then  the  recently  restored  Liwan,  which  is  richly  and 
tastefully  decorated  with  gilded  panels  and  borders  of  boldly  written 
texts  (notably  on  the  upper  part  of  the  back-wall).  The  marble 
mosaics  and  the  pulpit,  inlaid  with  ivory  and  silver  in  red  wood, 
deserve  notice.  On  the  left  is  the  mausoleum  of  the  sultan,  and  on 
the  right  that  of  his  family.  The  Liwan  is  separated  by  a  modern 
iron  railing  from  the  court,  which  is  planted  with  trees.  The  two 
highly  elegant  minarets,  rising  upon  the  towers  flanking  the  Bab 
ez-Zuweleh,  were  restored  in  1892. 

Immediately  adjoining  the  mosque  is  the  town-gate  Bab  ez- 
Zuweleh  (PI.  E,  4),  at  the  end  of  the  street.  This  is  built  of  solid 
blocks  of  stone  and  resembles  the  Bab  el-Futuh  (p.  61)  in  plan. 
The  S.  side  consists  of  two  huge  towers  ;  by  that  to  the  W.  are  a 
number  of  stone  and  wooden  balls,  probably  dating  from  the  Mame- 
luke period.  Tuman  Bey,  the  last  of  the  Circassian  sultans  of  Egypt, 
was  hanged  outside  this  gate  by  Sultan  Selim  II.,  on  15th  April, 
1517  (p.  34).  This  gate  is  also  called  Bab  el-Mitwelli,  from  the 
old  tradition  that  the  most  highly  revered  saint  Kutb  el-Mitwelli 
has  his  abode  behind  the  western  gate,  where  he  sometimes  makes 
his  presence  known  by  a  gleam  of  light.    From  the  inner  (E.)  gate 
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hang  bunches  of  hair,  teeth,  flowers,  shreds  of  clothing,  and  other 
votive  offerings,  placed  here  by  sick  persons  who  hope  thereby  to  be 
cured  of  their  diseases.  Opposite  the  outside  of  the  gate  is  a  house 
with  a  large  grated  window,  and  in  the  corner  is  a  column  built 
into  the  wall,  at  which  executions  by  strangulation  formerly  took 
place.  —  The  gate  is  adjoined  on  the  S.  by  the  Shoemakers'  Bazaar, 
which  is  continued  by  the  Shari'a  el-Khiyamlyeh,  where  prettily 
embroidered  curtains  and  coverlets  (18- 30a.  each)  are  made. 
Farther  on  the  street  joins  the  Shari'a  Mohammed  'Ali. 

We  now  retrace  our  steps  to  the  N.,  by  the  street  named  suc- 
cessively the  Sukkariyeh,  Shari'a  el-'Akkadin,  and  Ashraftyeh 
(p.  41).  On  the  left  side  of  the  last  we  observe  the  Gami'a  el-Ghuri 
(PI.  E,  3,  4),  the  small  minaret  of  which,  with  its  domes,  rises 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  Opposite  the  mosque  are  a 
medreseh  and  a  sebil,  with  a  large  dome,  erected  by  the  same 
founder,  in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  century.  —  About  200  yds. 
farther  on  the  Ashrafiyeh  street  ends  in  the  Sikkeh  el-Gedideh, 
near  the  unimportant  Odmi'a  el-Ashraf  (PI.  E,  3). 

Just  before  reaching  the  mosque  of  Ashraf  we  turn  to  the  right 
into  the  Shari'a  es-Sanddikiyeh,  also  called  Suk  es-Sudan,  or  bazaar 
for  wares  from  the  Sudan ,  consisting  of  chests,  gum,  dum-palm 
nuts,  ill-tanned  tiger-skins,  etc.  Farther  on,  in  a  straight  direction, 
is  the  handsome  W.  entrance  of  the  El-Azhar  mosque. 

The  *Gami'a  el-Azhar  (PI.  E,  3,  4),  the  'blooming',  the  most 
important  monument  of  the  Fatimite  period,  was  founded  in  973  A.D. 
by  Oohar,  the  vizier  of  the  Fatimite  Sultan  Mui'zz,  and  was  converted 
into  a  University  in  988  A.D.  by  Khaltf  el-' Aziz  (p.  cxi).  The 
successive  rulers  of  Egypt  have  at  all  times  favoured  the  institution, 
partly  from  scientific,  partly  from  political  motives.  Thus  the  build- 
ing, which  exhibits  the  usual  ground-plan  of  an  inner  court  with 
numerous  side-chambers,  has  frequently  been  enlarged  in  the  course 
of  time.  Extensive  restorations  were  undertaken  by  Sa'ld  Pasha 
and  the  Khedive  Tewflk.  The  building,  adorned  with  six  minarets 
(four  on  the  W.  side,  two  on  the  E.),  is  shut  in  by  the  houses  of 
this  populous  quarter,  and  thus  presents  no  monumental  facade. 

The  principal  entrance  (PI.  a),  where  strangers  receive  a  guide, 
is  on  the  W.  side,  and  is  called  Bab  el-Muzeiyinin,  or  'Gate  of  the 
Barbers',  because  the  students  used  to  have  their  heads  shaved  here. 
To  the  right  of  this  gateway  is  the  Mesgid  Taibarstyeh  (PI.  2),  with 
a  magnificent  mihrab,  or  prayer-recess,  of  1309,  and  to  the  left  are 
the  office  of  the  steward  (PI.  3)  in  a  ruined  mausoleum,  and  the 
Zawiyet  el-lbtighawiyeh  (PI.  4),  in  which  the  chief  lectures  take 
place.  On  these  occasions  the  teacher  sits  in  a  chair,  while  hundreds 
of  students  crouch  on  the  ground  at  his  feet. 

The  long  archway,  ending  in  a  portal  added  by  Kai't  Bey,  leads 
directly  into  the  large  Sahn  el-Gami'a,  or  mosque-court,  enclosed 
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Gates:  a.  Bdb  el-Muzeiyinln  ('gate  of  the  barbers1),  on  tbe  W.;  b.  Bdb  el- 
G6hargiyeh  ('gate  of  tbe  jewellers'),  on  tbe  N. ;  c.  Bdb  esh-Shurba  (  boup- 
gate),  on  theE.;  d.  Bdb  es-Sa'dideh  ('gate  of  the  Upper  Egyptians);  e. Bdb 
esh-Shuwwdm  ('gate  of  the  Syrians') ;  f.  Bdb  el-Maghdrbeh  ('gate  of  the  flortn 
Africans'),  these  three  on  tbe  S. 

1.  Entrance  Codkt.  2.  Mesgid  (mosque)  Taibariiyeh.  3.  Steward's  of- 
fice. 4.  Zdwiyet  (mosque)  el-Ibtighdwlyeh.  —  'L?wan  el-Gamica,  nowthe 
principal  hall  for  instruction.  5.  Prayer-recess.  6.  Pulpit.  7.  Dikk .en.  8. 
Tomb  of  cAbd  er-Rahman  Kikhya.  9.  Zdwiyet  Gdhargiyeh.  10.  Sebu.  «■ 
Court  of  Ablutions,  with  Meda  in  tbe  centre,  and  latrines  all  round.  — 
12-22.  Kiwlks  (or  rooms  for  study).  12.  Riwdk  el-Turk  (Turks  from  N.  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire);  13.  Riwdk  el-Maghdrbeh  (W.  Africans) ;  14.  Staircase 
to  the  Riwdk  esh-Shawwdm (Syrians) ;  15.  Staircase  to  the  Riwdk  el-Baghd&dlwn 
(natives  of  Baghdad)  and  to  the  Riwdk  el-Hvntid  (natives  of  India),  V>. 
Riwdk  el-Qabart  (E.  Africans  from  the 'Somali  coast,  Zela',  Berbers,  and 
Tajurra) ;  17.  Staircase  to  the  Riwdk  el-Mekkiyin  (natives  of  Mecca) ;  18. 
Riwdk  esh-Shardkweh  (natives  of  the  province  of  Sherkiyeh) ;  19.  ***%*■ 
Fashidyin  (natives  of  Fashneh);  20.  Riwdk  es- SMdniyin  (natives  of  thean- 
dan);  21.  Riwdk  el-Baldbiseh  (natives  of  Lower  Egypt);  22.  Riwdk  el-Bana- 
fiyeh  (Hanafites;  see  p.  lxxxvi).  -  23.  Steps  to  theTervace.  24.  Gate  ot  Uie 
Okella'KaVt  Bey  (ruinous  but  interesting  facade). 
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by  an  aroade  (restored),  with  so  called  Persian  arches,  niches,  open 
work  balustrades,  and  pinnacles.  The  Eastern  Liwan  had  origin- 
ally five  aisles,  to  which  the  pious  'Abd  er-Rahman  Kikhya  added 
four  more  in  the  18th  cent.,  so  that  the  whole  liwan,  the  prin- 
cipal hall  of  instruction,  with  its  140  marble  columns  (100  an- 
tique) covers  an  area  of  about  3600  sq.  yds.  The  front  and  older 
part  is  low  in  the  ceiling.  The  part  at  the  back,  to  which  we  ascend 
by  a  few  steps,  has  considerably  higher  arcades,  restored  a  few  years 
ago.  The  hall  is  imperfectly  lighted.  The  walls  and  domes  are 
adorned  not  unpleasingly  in  stucco,  and  the  dikkeh  (PI.  7)  between 
the  old  and  the  new  parts  and  the  prayer-recess  (PI.  5)  should  be 
noted.  A  staircase  to  the  right  of  the  pulpit  ascends  to  an  upper 
story,  which  is  assigned  to  students  from  Mecca  and  Yemen.  On 
the  S.  side  is  the  Tomb  of  'Abd  er-Rahman  (PI.  8).  The  N.  side 
is  bounded  by  the  very  elegant  little  mosque  of  Zdwiyet  Odhargtyeh 
(PI.  9),  recently  restored. 

The  ceilings  of  the  Northern  and  of  the  Southern  Liw&n  are 
supported  by  double  colonnades.  The  N.  Liwan  is  adjoined  by  the 
Court  of  Ablutions  (PI.  11),  with  a  square  basin  in  the  centre. 

The  N.  and  S.  liwans  are  divided  by  partitions  or  railings  into 
Riwaks,  or  separate  chambers  (literally,  colonnades).  Each  of  these 
is  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  natives  of  a  particular  country,  or  of 
a  particular  province  of  Egypt  (comp.  the  Plan  and  its  reference 
numbers  12-22,  p.  44).  Most  of  the  students  are  natives  of  Egypt, 
so  that  the  Egyptian  riwaks  (Upper  Egypt,  Lower  Egypt,  Eastern 
Egypt)  are  the  largest,  each  having  several  hundred  students. 
About  ten  years  ago  the  total  number  of  students  was  7600-7700, 
taught  by  230  professors ;  but  since  the  British  occupation  the 
numbers  have  sensibly  diminished,  especially  as  no  students  now 
come  from  the  former  equatorial  provinces  of  Egypt.  But  the  uni- 
versity of  Cairo  is  still  the  largest  in  the  domain  of  El-Islam.  — 
The  nationality  of  the  various  groups  of  students  may  be  learned 
from  the  guide.  This  being  one  of  the  fountain-heads  of  Moham- 
medan fanaticism,  the  traveller  should,  of  course,  throughout  his 
\isit,  be  careful  not  to  indulge  openly  in  any  gestures  of  amusement 
jor  contempt. 

The  Students  (Mtigdwirin)  usually  remain  three,  and  sometimes  from 
four  to  six  years  in  the  mosque.  They  pay  no  fees,  but  each  riwak  is  sup- 
ported by  an  annual  subsidy  from  the  endowments  of  the  mosque.'  There 
s  also  a  separate  riwak,  called  the  ZAwiyet  d-'Omy&n,  for  blind  students, 
for  whose  maintenance'  a  portion  of  the  funds  is  set  apart.  —  The  Pro- 
fessors, or  Shekhs,  receive  no  salary,  either  from  the  mosque  or  from 
government,  hut  support  themselves  by  teaching  in  private  houses,  by 
copying  books ,  or  by  filling  some  religious  office  to  which  a  salary  is 
attached,  and  they  occasionally  receive  donations  from  the  wealthier 
students.  When  teaching,  the  shekh  sits  cross-legged  on  a  straw-mat  and 
reads  from  a  book  placed  on  a  desk  (rahleh)  before  him,  explaining  each 
sentence  as  he  proceeds;  or  he  directs  one  of  the  more  advanced  students 
to  read  aloud,  adding  his  own  explanations  from  time  to  time.  The  students 
sit  in  a  circle  around  the  teacher,  listening,  or  attentively  taking  notes.  As 
soon  as  a  student  knows  by  heart  and  can  explain  the  whole  of  the  hook 
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which  is  being  studied  by  the  class,  the  shekh  makes  an  entry  in  Ms 
copy  of  the  work,  called  the  Ig&zeh,  whereby  authority  to  lecture  on  the 
book  is  conferred  on  the  student  himself.  The  president  of  the  univer- 
sity, who  is  usually  the  most  distinguished  of  the  shekhs,  is  called  Shekh 
el-Odmi'a  or  Shekh  el-IMm,  and  receives  a  salary  of  about  20  purses,  i.e. 
10,000  piastres. 

Most  of  the  students,  particularly  those  whose  native  tongue  is  not 
Arabic,  begin  their  university  education  by  learning  the  Arabic  grammar 
(Him  en-nahu).  The  next  branch  of  study  is  religious  science  ('Urn  el- 
keldm),  the  introduction  to  which  consists  of  a  series  of  preparatory  lec- 
tures on  the  attributes  of  God  and  the  prophet  (Him  et-tauhid). 

After  having  completed  his  course  of  religious  instruction,  the  student 
proceeds  to  study  law  (Him  el-filch).  'Jurisprudence',  says  Ibn  Khaldun, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  Arabian  thinkers,  'is  a  knowledge  of  the  precepts 
of  God  in  relation  to  the  actions  of  men,  some  of  which  it  is  our  duty  to 
perform,  while  others  are  forbidden,  or  recommended,  or  permitted ;  and 
this  knowledge  is  derived  from  the  book  of  God,  i.e.  the  Koran,  from 
the  Sunna  (i.e.  tradition),  and  from  the  inferences  drawn'by  the  law- 
giver (Mohammed)  from  sufficient  materials  afforded  by  the  Koran'. 

Besides  these  leading  branches  of  instruction,  logic,  rhetoric,  the  art 
of  poetry,  the  proper  mode  of  reciting  the  Koran,  and  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  the  letters  are  also  taught. 

The  above  list  of  the  subjects  taught  at  the  most  important  of  Moham- 
medan schools  will  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  intellectual  condition 
of  Orientals  at  the  present  day.  The  most  conspicuous  defect  of  their 
culture  consists  in  the  entire  absence  of  independent  thought,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  are  the  mere  recipients  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
past.  Their  minds  are  thus  exclusively  occupied  with  the  lowest  grade 
of  intellectual  work,  their  principal  task  consisting  in  the  systematic 
arrangement  or  encyclopaedic  compilation  of  the  knowledge  handed  down 
to  them. 

The  Shari'a  el-Halwagt  (PI.  E,  3)  leads  to  the  N.  (right)  from 
the  W.  entrance  of  the  mosque ;  it  is  mainly  occupied  by  the  score 
or  more  stalls  of  the  Booksellers. 

Most  of  the  booksellers  are  also  scholars,  and  their  shops  are  the  resort 
of  the  learned  world  of  Cairo.  As  the  prices  of  books  vary  greatly  in 
accordance  with  the  demand  and  other  circumstances,  and  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  fixed  publishing  price,  purchasers  should  always  endea- 
vour to  ascertain  beforehand  the  true  value  of  any  work  they  wish  to 
buy.  As  in  the  case  of  many  other  wares,  the  line  between  new  and 
second-hand  books  is  not  so  strictly  drawn  in  the  East  as  in  Europe. 
The  booksellers  generally  keep  catalogues,  several  feet  in  length,  _  to 
refresh  their  memories  regarding  the  state  of  their  stock.  The  Koran, 
which  is  shown  very  reltictantly  to  non-Muslims,  is  kept  separate  from 
the  other  books.  The  books  are  not  arranged  side  by  side  as  in  Eu- 
ropean shops,  but  piled  up  in  a  very  inconvenient  fashion.  Many  of  them 
are  sold  in  loose  sheets ,  in  which  case  the  purchaser  should  see  that 
the  work  is  complete,  as  gaps  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  bindings 
usually  consist  of  leather  or  pasteboard.  Valuable  books  are  often  kept 
in  cases  of  red  sheepskin,  out  of  which  they  are  drawn  by  means  of  a 
loop.  —  The  workmanship  of  the  bookbinders,  who,  like  other  Oriental 
artizans,  work  in  the  open  street,  is  far  inferior  to  European  productions. 
Red  is  their  favourite  colour. 

The  lane  next  leads  us  across  the  Sikkeh  el-Gedideh  (p.  41), 
the  prolongation  of  the  Muski,  to  the  street  Mashhad  el-Hese'ril 
(PI.  E,  3)  towards  the  large  minaret  of  the  Seiyidna  Hosen  mosque. 

The  *Gami'a  Seiyidna  Hosen  (PI.  E,  3)  is  the  mosque  of  the 
youthful  Hosen,  who  fell  at  Kerbela  in  680  A.D.  in  battle  against 
the  enemies  of  his  father  'Ali,  son-in-law  of  the  prophet,   who  was 
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slain  in  661.  Hosen  is  still  highly  venerated  by  Shiite  Mohammed- 
ans (p.  lxxxix),  particularly  in  Persia.  The  mosque  is  of  no  archi- 
tectural importance,  -while  it  has  been  almost  completely  modern- 
ized, even  to  the  introduction  of  gas-lighting.  The  chief  attraction,* 
quite  inaccessible  to  all  but  Muslims,  is  the  mausoleum  -which  is 
said  to  contain  the  head  of  Hosen.  The  head  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  to  Cairo  in  a  green  silk  bag.  This  tomb-mosque  is  chiefly 
frequented  by  men  on  Thursdays,  and  by  women  on  Saturdays. 

Opposite  the  egress  of  the  mosque  is  the  entrance  to  a  covered 
bazaar  now  bearing  the  name  of  Sikket  el-Badistan  (PI.  E,  3),  but 
better  known  as  the  Kh&n  el-Khalil,  which  once  formed  the  centre 
of  the  commercial  traffic  of  Cairo.  This  building,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  13th  cent,  on  the  site 
of  ruined  tombs  of  the  Khalifs  by  the  Mameluke  Sultan  El-Ashraf 
Khalil,  forms  a  distinct  quarter  of  the  city,  and  is  intersected  by 
a  main  street  and  numerous  cross-lanes,  formed  by  long  rows  of 
stalls  of  tradesmen  and  artizans,  all  covered  over.  Here  are  the 
headquarters  of  the  silk  and  carpet  merchants  and  the  vendors  of 
trinkets.  We  follow  the  Sikket  el-Badistan,  passing  on  the  right 
a  large  carpet  bazaar.  Taking  the  third  lane  on  the  left,  we  pass 
through  an  interesting  Arabian  Gateway,  opening  to  the  S.,  with 
stalactite-vaulting,  and  embellished  with  inscriptions,  serpentine 
ornaments ,  and  a  few  mosaics ,  and  then  descend  to  the  Brass 
Bazaak,  in  which  many  travellers  are  tempted  to  purchase.  The 
gateway  may  be  inspected  in  an  interval  of  the  bargaining.  We 
then  return  to  the  Sikket  el-Badistan,  in  the  W.  part  of  which  are 
two  other  pretty  gateways.  Near  the  second  of  these  is  the  entrance 
to  the  large  Carpet  Bazaar  of  Asadolla  Irani. 

The  prices  of  Carpets,  like  those  of  other  Oriental  goods,  are  liable 
to  great  fluctuation.  Those  of  Baghdad  and  Brussa  (in  Asia  Minor)  are 
the  most  sought  after.  As  soon  as  a  purchaser  appears,  the  dealers  spread 
their  wares  over  the  whole  court  for  his  inspection.  If  the  traveller  is 
pressed  for  time  he  had  tetter  not  attempt  to  make  a  purchase,  as  several 
hours  must  not  unfrequently  be  spent  in  negotiation  before  a  satisfactory 
bargain  is  concluded.  The  usual  price  of  a  light  kuffiyeh  (shawl  for  the 
head)  is  about  50  pias.,  and  of  one  of  heavier  quality,  with  red  and  yellow 
stripes  and  interwoven  with  gold  thread,  80-100  pias.  The  fringes  are 
generally  loosened  and  adjusted  after  the  completion  of  the  purchase. 
Many  of  the  so  -  called  Damascene  silks ,  and  particularly  the  lighter 
kuffiyehs  in  pleasing  colours,  are  manufactured  at  Lyons  and  Crefeld. 
The  table-covers  of  red,  blue,  or  black  cloth,  embroidered  with  coloured 
silk  {£  E  11/2-4),  are  well  worthy  of  notice.  The  letters  with  which  they 
are  adorned  rarely  have  any  meaning. 

Leaving  Irani's  bazaar,  we  proceed  towards  the  W.,  passing 
Athanash's  Oriental  cloth  warehouse,  and  beyond  an  abrupt  turning 
of  the  street  reach  the  better-lighted  Shari'a  el  Khordagiyeh  (p.  48). 
This  we  cross  in  a  somewhat  oblique  direction,  and  pass  through 
a  very  insignificant  gate  into  the  Suk  es-S&igh  (pi.  Siyagh),  or 
bazaar  of  the  gold  and  silver  smiths,  which  consists  of  several 
crooked  lanes,    barely  a  yard  in  width.     The  occupants  of  these 
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crowded  alleys  keep  their  wares  in  glass-eases  or  under  glass  shades. 
Their  stalls  present  a  very  poor  appearance,  but  their  filigree-work 
is  sometimes  very  good.  Spurious  gold  and  silver  wares  are  not  un- 
frequently  sold  as  genuine.  The  silver  manufactured  at  the  shops 
ought  to  bear  a  government  stamp,  indicating  the  number  of  carats. 

From  this  labyrinth  of  lanes  we  return  to  the  Shdri'a  el-Khor- 
dagiyeh  (PI.  E,  3),  which  contains  the  uninteresting  Stik  en-Kah- 
hasin,  or  market  of  the  copper-smiths.  Several  pipe -makers  (shi- 
bukshi)  are  also  established  here.  On  the  left  side  of  thiB  street  are 
the  imposing  red  and  white  facades  of  the  mosques  of  Muristdn 
Kalaun,  Mohammed  en-Ndsir,  and  Barkukiyeh  (p.  59). 

The  route  just  described  has  included  all  the  more  interesting 
bazaars,  and  we  may  conclude  our  excursion  by  following  the  broad 
Shdri'a  Bet  to  the  Bet  el-Kadi  (PI.  E,  3),  or  'House  of  the  Judge'. 
Part  of  the  building  still  dates  from  the  time  of  Saladin  (1193). 
In  the  large  court  on  the  right  is  an  open  verandah ,  resting  on 
columns  with  early  Arabian  capitals.  This  is  the  entrance  to  the 
building  in  which  the  kadi  holds  his  court  on  Sat.  (at  4  p.m.  Arab 
time).  This  court  was  formerly  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  country, 
and  the  appointment  of  kadi  was  made  by  the  government  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  was  frequently  bestowed  upon  favourites,  as  it 
was  said  to  be  a  very  lucrative  post.  Now,  however,  the  kadi  is 
always  an  Egyptian ,  and  his  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  cases  in 
which  the  law  laid  down  by  the  Koran  is  to  be  administered,  and 
particularly  to  actions  between  married  persons. 

Crossing  the  court,  and  passing  through  the  gate,  we  turn  to 
the  right  in  the  Shari'a  el-Khan  Ga'far,  and  return  via  the  Mosque 
of  Hosen  to  the  Sikkeh  el-Gedideh  and  the  Muski. 

3.  The  South-Eastern  Quarters. 

The  route  described  in  this  section  leads  via  the  Boulevard  Mehemet- 
Ali  and  the  Place  Sultan  Hasan  to  the  Citadel,  and  thence  by  a  wide  curve 
to  the  S.  back  to  the  boulevard.  Electric  Tramway  to  the  Place  Enmeleh, 
see  p.  25. 

Starting  from  the  Place  'Atabet  el-Khadra  (see  p.  39),  the 
Sham' a  Mohammed  'An  or  Boulevard  Mehemet-Ali  (PI.  C,  D,  3-5), 
1860  yds.  in  length,  leads  to  the  S.E.  straight  to  the  foot  of  the 
citadel.  A  little  less  than  halfway  down  the  boulevard  we  cross 
the  El-Khalig  canal ;  to  the  left  lies  the  Place  Bab  el-Khalk,  with 
the  Palace  of  Mansur  Pasha  (PI.  D,  4),  to  the  right  the  beginning 
of  the  Derb  el-Gramamiz  (p.  56).  About  '/4  M.  farther  on,  a  side- 
street  leads  to  the  Gami'a  el-Melekeh  Soflya  (PI.  D,  5;  entrance  by 
the  S.  portal),  a  Turkish-Arabian  mosque  of  1611,  with  a  dome 
supported  by  antique  columns,  and  ornamented  in  the  Byzantine- 
Arabian  style.  The  pulpit  is  of  marble.  A  short  visit  may  also  be 
paid  to  the  small  mosque  of  El-Burdeni  (PI.  D,  5),  built  in  1630 
and  restored  in  1885,  lavishly  adorned  with  mosaics,  and  adjoined 
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by  a  large  and  elegant  minaret.  —  Farther  on,  the  boulevard  passes 
the  uninteresting  mosque  of  El-Kesun  (Asun';  PI.  D,  5),  and  ends 
at  the  — 

Place  Sultan  Hasan  (PI.  E,  6),  in  which  there  are  two  large 
mosques.  That  on  the  left  is  the  unfinished  Gamia  Bifaiyeh, 
named  after  an  order  of  dervishes  (p.  lxxxvii),  and  containing  the 
family  burial-vault  of  the  ex-Khedive  Isma'il.  —  On  the  right 
rises  the  — 

**Gamira  Sultan  Hasan  (PI.  E,  6),  the  'superb  mosque',  and  the 
finest  existing  monument  of  Byzantine-Arabian  architecture.  It 
was  built  in  1356-59  by  Sultan  Hasan  (p.  cxiii ;  tickets  of  ad- 
mission ;  1  pias.  for  the  use  of  shoes).  The  exterior  of  this  huge 
building  recalls  the  broad  surfaces  of  the  early-Egyptian  temples. 
The  massive  **Qateway  (PI.  I),  60  ft.  high,  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  art,  for  it  has  been  more  or  less  closely 
imitated  in  the  entrances  to  many  other  Egyptian  and  even  Per- 
sian-Arabian mosques,  notably  in  that  of  Ispahan.  The  shallow 
niches  of  the  facades  are  pierced  with  six  or  seven  windows  placed 
unsymmetrically  one  above  the  other.  The  boldly  projecting  main 
cornice,  with  its  'stalactite'  formation,  is  unique.  —  The  S.  Minaret 
(PI.  11a)  is  the  highest  minaret  in  Cairo,  measuring  280  ft.  (that 
of  El-Ohuri  213  ft.,  Kalaun  193  ft.,  Muaiyad  167  ft.,  El-Azhar 
167  ft.,  Kait  Bey  and  Barkuk  164  ft. ,  Tulun  132  ft.,  'Amr  105  ft.'). 
The  corresponding  minaret  (PI.  lib)  on  the  N.  facade  was  over- 
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thrown  by  an  earthquake,  but  was  afterwards  rebuilt  on  a  smaller 
scale.  The  dome  also  was  destroyed,  and  dates  in  its  present  form 
from  the  Turkish  period. 

The  building  is  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  pentagon,  in  which  the 
cruciform  shape  of  the  original  Medreseh  (p.  clxxx)  has  been  skil- 
fully incorporated.  —  Passing  through  the  main  entrance  (PI.  1) 
we  enter  first  a  domed  vestibule  (PI.  2)  and  then  a  smaller  ante- 
room, whence  steps  descend  to  the  corridor  (PI.  3),  leading  to  the 
large  mosque -court  (115  ft.  long  and  105  ft.  broad).  A  small 
room  on  the  left  of  the  court  contains  a  carved  Kursi  or  Koran 
desk,  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Sultan  Hasan.  In  the  centre  of 
the  court  is  the  Meda,  or  fountain  for  ablutions,  beside  which  is 
the  smaller  Hanefiyeh  (PI.  5),  a  basin  furnished  with  water-taps. 
On  the  four  sides  of  the  court  are  four  large  halls  (liwan),  with 
lofty  pointed  vaulting.  The  largest  of  these  (PI.  6),  the  sanctuary 
proper,  is  embellished  with  a  fine  inscribed  frieze,  and  contains 
the  Dikkeh  (PI.  6),  the  stand  for  the  reader  of  the  Koran,  resting 
upon  columns,  the  Prayer  Recess  (PI.  7),  and  the  Pulpit  (PI.  8). 
To  the  right  of  the  last  is  a  fine  wooden  door,  inlaid  with  gold  and 
silver  and  mounted  with  bronze.  This  is  the  entrance  to  the  Mau- 
soleum of  Sultan  Hasan  (PI.  9),  which  is  covered  by  a  dome  150  ft, 
in  height.  In  the  centre  rests  the  simple  sarcophagus  of  the  sultan. 
Various  dark  stains  on  the  pavement  of  the  mosque  are  pointed 
out  as  caused  by  the  blood  of  slain  Mamelukes.  —  The  mosque 
stands  in  urgent  need  of  restoration,  which  is,  however,  delayed  on 
account  of  its  cost  (30-40,000Z.).  But  in  spite  of  all  its  dilapi- 
dation, the  huge  proportions  of  the  building,  combined  with  the 
masterly  execution  of  the  details,  produce  an  impression  of  great 
majesty. 

On  leaving  this  mosque,  we  proceed  to  the  S.E.  (right)  to  the 
circular  Place  Rumeleh  (PI.  E,  6),  from  which  the  Mecca  pilgrimage 
starts  (p.  lxxxv),  and  to  the  Med  an  Mohammed  cAli  or  Place  Me- 
hemet  Ali,  about  650  yds.  in  length,  on  the  8.  side  of  the  Rumeleh. 
From  the  middle  of  the  'Place',  opposite  the  old  Turra  station  (Gare 
de  Midan),  we  enjoy  a  splendid  *View  of  the  Mosque  of  Moham- 
med 'Ali  (p.  51). 

From  the  E.  side  of  the  Rumeleh  a  broad  carriage-road,  passing 
two  mosques  (on  the  left :  the  Oami'a  el-Mahm&diyeh,  and.  beyond 
it  the  Gdmi'a  Emir  Akh6r,  with  a  decaying  minaret),  and  afford- 
ing a  view  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Khalifs  to  the  left,  ascends  in 
windings  to  the  Citadel.  A  shorter  and  steeper  route ,  which  may 
be  ascended  on  donkey-back ,  diverges  to  the  right  near  the  be- 
ginning of  the  carriage-road,  passing  through  the  Bab  el-'Azab, 
flanked  with  its  huge  towers.  It  was  in  this  narrow  and  crooked 
lane,  enclosed  by  lofty  walls,  and  formerly  the  chief  approach  to 
the  citadel,-  that  the  massacre  of  the  Mamelukes  took  place  on  1st 
March,    1811,   by  order  of  Mohammed  'Ali  (p.  cxvi).    Amin  Bey, 
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the  only  one  who  survived,  effected  his  escape  by  making  his  horse 
leap  into  the  moat,  through  a  gap  in  the  wall. 

The  Citadel  {El-Kal'a;  PI.  E,  F,  6)  was  erected  in  1166  by 
Saladin  (p.  cxii),  with  stones  taken ,  according  to  Arabian  his- 
torians, from  the  small  pyramids  at  Gizeh.  Although  the  fortress 
commands  the  city,  its 
site  is  unfavourable  in 
respect  that  it  is  itself 
completely  commanded 
by  the  heights  of  the 
Mokattam,  rising  above 
it  immediately  to  the 
S. ;  thus  in  1805  Moham- 
med 'Ali  was  enabled, 
by  means  of  a  battery 
planted  on  the  Gebel 
Giyushi  (p.  103), to  com- 
pel Khurshid  Pasha  to 
surrender  the  Citadel. 

■  We  enter  the  inner 
court  of  the  Citadel  by 
the  Bab  el-Gedid  (PI.  F, 
6 ;  'New  Gate'),  and  ob- 
serve on  a  terrace  before 
us  the  — 

*Gami'a  Mohammed 
rAli(Pl.E,  6),  the 'Ala- 
baster Mosque',  the  lofty 
and  graceful  minarets  of 
which  are  so  conspicuous 
from  a  distance  as  to  form 
one  of  the  landmarks  of 
Cairo.  The  building  was 
begun  by  Mohammed 
'Ali,  the  founder  of  the 
present  Egyptian  dynas- 
ty, on  the  site  of  a  pal- 
ace which  was  blown  up 
in  1824;  and  in  1857 
it  was  completed  in  its 
present  form  by  Sa'id 
Pasha  (p.  cxvii).  The  architect  was  the  Greek  YHsuf  Boshna  of  Con- 
stantinople, who,  aided  by  Greek  foremen,  built  it  on  the  model  of 
the  Nuri  Osmaniyeh  mosque  at  Constantinople.  The  columns  are 
built,  and  the  walls  incrusted,  with  yellow  alabaster  obtained  from 
the  quarries  near  Benisuef. 

The  Entrance  (PI.  9),  near  the  centre  of  the  N.  side,   leads 


1.  Sultan's  Entrance.  2.  Kursi.  3.  Pulpit. 
4.  Prayer-recess.  5.  Railed  Enclosure  for  the 
Sultan  (no  longer  extant).  6.  Tomb  of  Mo- 
hammed 'Ali.  7.  Entrance.  8.  Great  Gallery. 
9.  Usual  Entrance.  10.  Sahn  el-Gami'a.  11. 
Hanefiyeh.  12.  Small  Fountain.  13.  Ascent 
to  the  clock-tower.    14.  Point  of  view. 
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directly  into  the  Sahn  el-Qami'a  (PI.  10),  or  Anterior  Court,  en- 
closed by  vaulted  galleries,  in  the  upper  parts  of  which  plain 
limestone  has  been  used  instead  of  alabaster.  In  the  centre  is  the 
Hanefiyeh  (PI.  11),  designed  in  the  debased  Turkish  style.  On  the 
W.  side  is  the  approach  to  a  tower  (PI.  13),  terminating  in  pavilions 
in  the  Chinese  style,  and  containing  a  clock  which  was  presented 
to  Mohammed  fAli  by  Louis  Philippe  of  France. 

The  Interior  is  entered  through  the  centre  of  theE.  gallery  of 
the  anterior  court.  It  consists  of  a  large  quadrangle,  with  Byzantine 
domes  resting  on  4  huge  square  pillars.  The  size  of  the  place  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  lighted  produce  a  very  striking  impres- 
sion. The  Turkish  decoration  is  unimportant,  and  the  reading-desk, 
pulpit,  and  prayer-recess  possess  no  particular  attraction.  At  the 
S.E.  angle  is  the  Tomb  of  Mohammed  'Ali  (d.  1849),  enclosed  by 
a  handsome  railing  (PI.  6). 

A  magnificent  **Vibw  is  obtained  from  the  parapet  at  the  S.W. 
end  of  the  mosque  (PI,  14),  which  is  reached  by  walking  round  out- 
side the  building.  From  this  point  (opposite  the  Khedivial  Palace) 
we  survey  the  yellowish  grey  city,  with  its  countless  minarets, 
domes,  and  gardens.  At  our  feet  stands  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Hasan. 
To  the  N.  and  W.  are  the  Windmill  Hills  and  the  green  plain  tra- 
versed by  the  Nile.  To  the  W.,  in  the  distance,  are  the  Pyramids, 
towering  above  the  desert.  On  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses  we 
observe  innumerable  air-pipes,  called  malkaf,  known  also  by  the 
Persian  name  of  badgir,  by  means  of  which  the  cool  north-wind  is 
introduced  into  the  houses. 

The  Gami'a  Ibn  Kalaun  (PI.  F,  6),  situated  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Mosque 
of  Mohammed  'All,  was  erected  in  1317  by  Sultan  en-Nasir.  Long  used 
as  a  military  magazine  and  storehouse,  it  has  recently  been  cleared  out, 
and  is  willingly  shown  by  the  British  military  authorities.  It  exhibits 
traces  of  the  Romanesque  taste  on  the  exterior,  particularly  on  the  portals. 

Immediately  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Mosque  of  Ibn  Kalaun  is  the  so-called 
Well  of  Joseph  (BirYtisuf;  PI.  F,  6),  a  square  shaft,  surik  in  the  limestone  rock 
to  a  depth  of  280  ft.,  containing  somewhat  brackish  water,  which  is  brought 
to  the  surface  by  means  of  two  sakiyehs,  one  above  the  other,  worked  by 
oxen  passing  up  and  down  a  winding  inclined  plane  within  the  shaft. 
Since  the  completion  of  the  new  waterworks  (p.  62),  however,  the  well  has 
lost  its  former  importance.  When  the  citadel  was  constructed  here  in  the 
12th  cent.,  the  builders  discovered  an  ancient  shaft  filled  with  sand,  which 
Saldheddin  YHsuf  (p.  32)  caused  to  be  re-opened  and  named  after  himself 
Yusu'f  s,  or  Joseph's,  Well.  This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  tradition, 
which  was  chiefly  current  among  the  Jews,  that  this  was  the  well  into 
which  the  Joseph  of  Scripture  was  put  by  his  Brethren,'  and  the  story  is 
still  faithfully  repeated  by  the  dragomans. 

The  Gami'a  Suleman  Pasha  (PI.  P,  6),  also  called  Sisariyeh,  on  the 
N.E.  side  of  the  citadel,  was  erected  in  1526  by  Suleman,  the  Mameluke, 
afterwards  Sultan  Selim.  The  architecture  is  a  mixture  of  Arabian  and 
Turkish,  but  the  plan  is  rather  Byzantine  in  character.  The  mosque  is 
small,  but  carefully  executed.  It  contains  Cufic  inscriptions,  marble 
mosaics,  and  a  pulpit  in  marble. 

From  the  Bdb  el-Gebel  ('mountain-gate'),  to  the  E.  of  the  citadel,  a  road 
leads  straight  to  the  Mokattam  (p.  102).  A  road  diverging  to  the  right  a 
little  farther  on  leads  to  a  Dervish  Monastery  (visitors  admitted),  situated 
on  a  momtain-slope.    (The  monastery  may  also  bu  reached  from  the  Place 
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Mehemet  Ali  via  the  narrow  lanes  between  the  Tombs  of  the  Mamelukes 
and  the  citadel.)  An  easy  staircase  ascends  to  an  attractive  court,  in 
which  are  situated  the  residences  of  the  monks.  Coffee  is  frequently 
offered  to  travellers,  all  recompense  being  declined.  From  the  court  a 
dark  cave  enters  the  mountain-side,  with  the  graves  of  deceased  dervishes. 
At  the  end  is  a  chamber  containing  the  tomb  of  the  founder  of  the  order 
of  dervishes,  where  worshippers  are  frequently  observed.  A  handsomely 
gilt  coffin  here  is  said  to  contain  the  remains  of  a  female  relative  of 
the  Khedive. 


We  return  to  the  Place  Sultan  Hasan  and  follow  the  Shari'a 
Mohammed  Ali  to  its  intersection  with  the  Shari'a  el-Hilrmyeh 
(PI.  D,  5,  6 ;  the  donkey-drivers  know  short-cuts  hither  from  the 
citadel).  We  follow  the  latter  street  and  its  continuation  es-Siyu- 
ftyeh.  Three  minarets  soon  come  into  sight,  the  two  most  distant 
belonging  to  the  Gami'a  Shekhun  (PI.  D,  6).  At  the  corner  opposite 
the  mosque  is  the  Sebil  of  [the  Mother  of  'Abbas  I.  (PI.  D,  6),  in 
marble,  rich  and  effective  in  general  appearance,  but  lacking  finish 
in  its  details.  The  street  now  takes  the  name  of  Shari'a  er-Rukbiyeh 
(PI.  D,  6,  7).  We  follow  it  for  about  300  yds.,  and  turn  down  the 
Shari'a  Tulun  to  the  right,  in  which,  after  about  70  yds.  more,  we 
observe  on  the  right  a  lane  leading  to  the  E.  entrance  of  the  — 

*Gfcmi'a  ibn  Tulun  (PI.  D,  7 ;  pronounced  Talun).  This  mosque, 
the  oldest  in  Cairo,  was  erected  by  Ahmed  Ibn  Tulun,  the  founder 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Tulunides  (p.  ex),  in  the  year  879,  on  the 
once  fortified  hill  of  Ifal'at  el-Kebsh  ('castle  of  the  ram').  Accord- 
ing to  one  legend  the  mosque  occupies  the  spot  where  Abraham 
sacrificed  the  ram  (kebsh)  instead  of  his  son.  The  edifice  is  said 
to  have  been  designed  by  a  Christian  prisoner  in  imitation  of  the 
Ka'ba  at  Mecca,  and  the  whole  of  the  building  was  constructed 
of  entirely  new  materials.  The  walls  consist  of  brick,  coated  with 
stucco.  The  ornamentation,  which  is  in  carved  stucco  (not  moulded) 
and  wood,  exhibits  little  of  the  intricate  forms  of  the  developed 
Byzantine-Arabian  style.  The  mosque  lias  been  considerably  re- 
stored since  1891. 

From  the  N.E.  outer  court  we  enter  the  front  arcades  of  the 
Liwan  (see  p.  55),  and  thence  proceed  to  the  inner  quadrangle  or 
Sahn  el-Gdmi'a,  99  yds.  square.  The  Meda  (PI.  6),  in  the  centre 
of  the  latter,  is  covered  by  a  massive  dome,  with  eight  openings. 
From  the  cubical  substructure  the  transition  to  the  dome  is  made 
in  three  octagonal  stages,  each  smaller  than  the  one  below  it.  The 
court  is  surrounded  by  a  double  arcade,  except  on  the  S.E.  side, 
where  the  arcade  is  quadruple ,  the  pointed  arches  of  which  are 
slightly  depressed  and  exhibit  an  almost  imperceptible  tendency  to 
the  horse-shoe  form.  Pointed  arches  or  niches  above  the  pillars, 
and  a  continuous  frieze  carved  in  stucco  lighten  and  embellish  the 
walls.  The  pillars  are  polished  and  have  their  corners  rounded  into 
quarter-columns,  with  delicately  carved  capitals.  The  shallow  re- 
lief of  the  bases  is  concealed  under  numerous   coats   of  stucco. 
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The  roof  of  the  arcades  is  made  of  beams  of  date-palm,  overlaid 
with  sycamore  wood  ;  but  the  octagonal  filling  of  the  panelling,  ex- 
cept in  front  of  the  Dikkeh  (PI.  3),  has  almost  disappeared,  and  is 
replaced  by  rough  boards.  Along  the  top  of  the  walls  runs  a  frieze 
of  sycamore  wood,  inscribed  with  texts  from  the  Koran.  The  grat- 
ings of  stucco  in  the  windows  are  of  very  rich  designs. 


a.  Entrance.  1.  Prayer-recess.  2.  Pulpit.  3.  Dikkeh.  5.  Railing  and 
pillars  (all  of  which  fell  in  1875),  separating  the  Liwan  el-Gami'a  (sanc- 
tnary)  from   the  court  of  the  mosque.    6.  Meda.     7.  Latrines.    8.  Minaret. 

9.  Sakiyeh. 
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The  principal  Liwdn,  or  Sanctuary,  originally  contained  five 
series  of  arcades,  but  the  row  nearest  the  court  fell  in  1875.  A  few 
marble  fragments  of  this  arcade,  with  Cufic  inscriptions  relating  to 
the  building,  are  preserved  in  the  N.W.  arcade.  In  the  Prayer  Recess 
(PI.  1)  we  observe  two  marble  columns  with  capitals  of  more  pro- 
nounced Byzantine  form.  The  upper  part  of  the  niche  is  adorned 
with  gilded  mosaic,  and  the  lower  part  with  inlaid  marble.  The 
poor  wooden  cupola  is  probably  a  later  addition.  The  Pulpit  (PI.  2), 
erected  by  Melik  el-Mansur  in  1298  A.D.,  was  at  one  time  a  master- 
piece of  carving  in  ebony  and  ivory;  but  20  or  30  years  ago  the  best 
portions  were  stolen  and  sold  in  Europe,  so  that  now  it  is  but  a 
skeleton. 

The  Minaret  (PI.  8),  in  the  N.W.  outer  court,  has  a  curious  ex- 
ternal winding  staircase.  The  asceijt  is  easy,  and  the  top  commands 
an  admirable  *View.  To  the  S.  are  the  pyramids  of  Dahshur,  and 
to  the  W.  the  huge  pyramids  of  Gizeh ;  the  valley  of  the  Nile  as  far 
as  the  Delta  lies  before  us,  to  the  E.  rise  the  picturesque  slopes  of 
the  Mokattam  and  the  Citadel ;  and  in  the  foreground  all  round  lies 
Cairo,  with  its  houses,  mosques,  palaces,  and  gardens.  From  the 
minaret  access  is  gained  to  the  asphalted  roofs  of  the  arcades,  pro- 
tected by  elegant  balustrades ;  a  walk  round  these  is  recommended. 

Outside  the  entrance  to  the  mosque  we  turn  to  the  right,  and 
after  about  140  paces,  to  the  right  again.  Passing  the  S.W.  side  of 
the  mosque,  and  turning  a  little  to  the  left,  we  traverse  several 
lanes  and  alleys,  built  on  what  was  formerly  the  hill  of  Kal'at  el- 
Kebsh  (p.  53),  and  reach  the  small,  but  once  handsome  — 

Gami'a  Kait  Bey  (PI.  C,  7),  which  long  lay  in  a  neglected  con- 
dition, and  was  only  lately  saved  from  complete  ruin.  This  mosque 
was  erected  in  the  Byzantine-Arabian  style  during  the  reign  of  Kait 
Bey  (1468-96 ;  p.  cxiv),  whose  tomb  (p.  64)  it  resembles  in  plan. 
The  graceful  minaret  still  exists.  The  pulpit  is  richly  embellished 
with  wood-carving.  The  mosaics  on  the  pavement  and  the  walls  are 
also  worthy  of  notice.  The  roof  is  open  in  the  middle. 

From  the  W.  angle  of  the  Gami'a  Ibn  Tulun  we  descend  to  the 
Shari'a  el-Khederi  (PI.  C,  D,  7),  follow  this  street  to  the  right  (E.), 
take  the  side-street  on  the  left  150  paces  farther  on,  which  brings 
us  after  150  paces  more  to  the  beautiful  mosque  of  Ezbek  el-  Yusefi, 
built  in  1496  (900  of  the  Hegira)  in  the  same  style  as  the  Gami'a 
Kai't  Bey,  and  recently  restored.  —  The  W.  continuation  of  the 
Shari'a  el-Khederi  expands  into  the  Shari'a  el-Marrdsin  (PI.  C,  7), 
which  leads  almost  straight  to  the  small  square  and  mosque  of  Medan 
es-Seiyideh  Zenab,  situated  on  the  El-Khalig  canal. 

The  Gami'a  es-Seiyideh  Zenab  (PI.  B,  C,  6,  7)  was  begun  at 
the  close  of  last  century,  completed  in  1803,  and  enlarged  and  re- 
stored in  1884.  The  interior,  richly  embellished  with  ancient  col- 
umns, contains  the  tomb  (recently  restored)  of  Zenab,  daughter  of 
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Imam  'Ali,  and  granddaughter  of  the  Prophet;  the  bronze  railing 
enclosing  the  cenotaph  beaTS  the  date  1210  (of  the  Hegira).  In 
front  of  this  mausoleum  are  the  cenotaphs  of  three  Mohammedan 
saints,  beneath  a  stone  canopy. 

A  series  of  tortuous  streets,  called  successively  Shari'a  el-Lobu- 
dtyeh  and  Derb  el-Qamamlz  ('sycamore  street'),  running  not  far 
from  the  canal,  leads  hence  towards  the  N.  to  the  (I1/4  M.)  Shari'a 
Mohammed  rAli.  After  fully  half-a-mile  we  come  to  a  small  open 
space  by  the  canal,  shaded  by  some  fine  lebbek-trees.  The  gate  on 
the  right  leads  to  the  — 

*Viceregal  Library  [Kutubkhdneh;  PI.  D,  5),  now  established 
in  the  Palace  of  Derb  el-Oamamtz,  adjoining  the  left  side  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education.  The  collection  was  founded  in  1870  by 
the  Khedive  Isma'il  and  consists  of  a  number  of  books  formerly 
preserved  in  various  other  institutions,  and  of  others  purchased  or 
presented  by  the  Khedive,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  public. 
One  of  the  finest  presentations  to  the  collection  is  the  valuable 
ibrary  of  Mustafa  Pasha,  which  occupies  a  separate  room.  The 
whole  library  consists  of  over  50,000  vols.,  chiefly  Arabic,  Persian, 
and  Turkish  works.  The  reading-room  is  open  to  the  public  daily 
(except  Frid.)  from  8  to  6  o'clock;  during  the  month  of  Ramadan 
from  10  to  3  only.  The  chief  credit  of  arranging  this  fine  collection 
of  books  belongs  to  three  Germans,  Dr.  Stem,  Dr.  Spitta-Bey 
(d.  1883),  and  Dr.  VolleTs ;  and  the  present  director,  Br.  Moritz, 
is  also  a  German. 

The  liberality  with  which  the  treasures  of  Muslim  literature  are  thus 
thrown  open  to  the  European  public  is  deserving  of  all  praise.  The  offi- 
cials are  instructed  to  afford  visitors  all  the  information  in  their  power 
(no  gratuities). 

Gkounu  Floor.  A  special  feature  of  the  library,  possessed  by  no 
other  Oriental  collection  available  to  Franks ,  consists  of  the  Masdhif, 
or  copies  of  the  Koran,  the  finest  of  which  are  exhibited  in  cases.  They 
are  remarkable  for  their  large  size,  superb  execution,  and  great  age, 
and  constitute  the  finest  existing  specimens  of  Arabian  art  (catalogue  for 
the  use  of  visitors). 

The  oldest  specimen  of  the  Koran  is  one  in  the  Cufie,  or  early  Arabian, 
character.  It  contains  one  half  of  the  Koran  only,  and  is  in  a  very  dam- 
aged condition.  According  to  the  testimony  of  a  shekh  who  saw  the  'noble 
book'  in  its  perfect  condition  this  Koran  was  written  by  Ga'far  es-Sddik, 
son  of  Mohammed  el-Bakir,  son  of  'AH  Zen  el-'Abidin,  son  of  Husen,  son 
of  'Ali,  soil  of  Abu  Talib  and  son-in-law  of  the  Prophet.  Ga'far  lived  in 
the  years  80-148  of  the  Hegira,  and  this  Koran  would  thus  be  about  1150 
years  old.  The  other  fine  large  copies  of  the  Koran  are  of  later  origin, 
most  of  them  having  been  executed  by  order  of  the  sultans  of  the  Bahrite 
Mamelukes  (1250-1380)  and  of  the  Circassian  Mamelukes  (1382-1517),  while 
a  few  of  them  date  from  the  still  later  period  of  the  Osman  sultans.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  the  copy  of  'Abd  er-Razzdk,  written  by 
'Abd  er-Rahmdn  ibn  Abilfath  in  the  year  599  of  the  Hegira,  and' dedicated  to 
the  mosque  of  Hosen.  To  the  superscription  of  each  sureh  are  added  both 
the  number  of  verses  and  that  of  the  words  and  letters  it  contains,  besides 
traditional  utterances  of  the  Prophet  connected  with  the  chapter  in  ques- 
tion, —  a  most  laborious  piece  of  work,  resembling  what  has  been  done 
by  Jewish  scholars  in  preparing  copies  of  the  Old  Testament.  Next  in 
interest  is    a  Koran  of  Sulldn  Mohammed  en-N&sir  ibn  Sefeddin  KalaHn 
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'(1293-1341),  written  entirely  in  gilded  characters,  by  Ahmed  Yusuf,  a  Turk, 
in  730  of  the  Hegira.  Several  other  Korans  date  from  the  reign  of  Sultdn 
Sha'bdn  (1363-77),  and  from  the  time'  of  Khondabaraka,  hia  mother;  they 
are  written  on  thick  and  strong  paper,  and  vie  with  each  other  in  magni- 
ficence. —  The  collection  contains  three  Korans  of  the  reign  of  Sultdn  Barkuk 
(1382-99),  the  oldest  of  which,  executed  in  769  of  the  Hegira,  measures  41'by 
32  inches.  It  was  written  with  one  pen  in  sixty  days  by '  Abderrahmdn  es- 
Sdigh,  the  author  of  a  pamphlet,  entitled  'Sand'at  el-KiidbeK'  ('the  art  of 
writing''),  and  now  preserved  in  this  library.  This  skilful  penman  was 
also  employed  by  Farag  (1399-1412),  the  son  of  Barkuk.  From  the  year 
810  dates  a  fine  copy,  written  by  Mtisa  ibn  Isrna'il  el-Kindni,  surnamed 
Gaqini,  for  Sultdn  Shikh  el-Mahmudi  Muaiyad  (1412-21).  —  A  copy  which 
once  belonged '  to  Kdit-Bey  (1468-96),  dating  from  the  year  909,  is  the 
largest  Koran  in  the  collection,  measuring  443/4  by  35  inches.  To  the  period 
of  the  Osman  sultans  belongs  the  small  mushaf  of  Safiya,  mother  of 
Sultan  Mohammed  Khan,  which  dates  from  988.  In  it'  a  black  line  alter- 
nates with  a  gilded  one,  and  the  first  few  pages  are  very  beautifully  exe- 
cuted. A  copy  of  Husm-Bey  Chemashurgi  is  written  in  a  smaller  character. 
—  The  library  also  boasts  of  many  other  valuable  Korans,  chiefly  written 
in  the  Persian  character.  One  of  these,  17'/2  by  12  inches,  presented  by 
an  Indian  hokmdar  to  the  Khedive,  has  a  Persian  commentary  written  in  red 
between  the  lines  of  the  text.  Another  copy,  presented  by  a  prince  of 
Bukhara,  contains  four  commentaries,  two  in  Arabic  and  two  in  Persian. 
AnotheT  gift  of  the  same  donor  was  the  prayer-book  lDaldil  el-KhairdV, 
written  on  a  golden  ground.  There  is  also  a  Koran  about  9  inches  only 
in  length,  illuminated  with  gilded  flowers,  and  dating  from  the  year  1109 
of  the  Hegira.  It  contains  the  thirty  different  parts  of  the  Koran  on  thirty 
pages.   Each  line  begins  with  an  alif,  the  first  letter  of  the  Arabic  alphabet. 

Upper  Oval  Hall.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance  are  Persian  Minia- 
tures, to  the  left  Turkish  Miniatures.  The  origin  and  development  of  this 
branch  of  art  have  not  yet  been  adequately  investigated.  The  specimens 
here  exhibited,  most  of  which  were  collected  by  the  late  Mustafa  Fadil 
Pasha,  brother  of  Isrna'il  Pasha,  and  were  afterwards  purchased  by  the 
Egyptian  government,  have  all  been  produced  under  Mohammedan  in- 
fluences, though  evidences  of  Persian  taste  are  abundant.  The  collection 
is  quite  unrivalled  for  the  number  and  value  of  the  specimens,  the  finest 
of  which  date  from  the  9-10th  cent,  after  the  Hegira  (15-16th  cent.  A.D.). 
These  book-illustrations  are  distinguished  from  the  purely  ornamental  art 
of  the  Korans  in  the  lower  hall  by  a  greater  freedom  of  conception  and 
variety  of  motive,  particularly  by  the  frequent  employment  of  living  forms. 
Nearly  all  are  illustrations  of  poetical  or  historical  works. 

Persian  Works.  1.  Bustdn  of  Sa'di,  written  in  the  year  893  of  the 
Hegira,  a  small  folio  with  six  full-page  illustrations  of  most  delicate  execu- 
tion; 2.  Later  example  of  the  same  work.  —  3-6.  Khamsa  ('five  books1)  of 
the  poet  Nizdmi  (6th  cent,  of  the  Hegira):  the  earliest  (folio)  dates  from 
895  H.,  with  title-pictures  and  fine  binding;  the  second  (folio;  of  983)  has 
full-page  illustrations  and  elegant  binding ;  the  third  (large  8° ;  1042),  written 
for  the  Persian  governor  Kurtshi  Bashi ,  also  has  full-page  illustrations 
and  fine  binding;  the  fourth  dates  from  1102  of  the  Hegira.  —  7-9.  Three 
copies  of  the  Divdn  of  Hdfiz  of  Shiraz ;  one  (973  H.)  with  two  full-page 
illustrations ;  one  of  976  the  third  (8vo)  with  full-page  illustrations  and 
vignettes.  10,  11.  Poems  of  Jami  (d.  898  II.),  written  in  5,78  (folio),  with 
numerous  beautiful  vignettes ;  also  (8vo)  the  poem  of  Yusuf  and  Zuleika, 
by  Jami,  written  in  910,  with  full-page  illustrations.  —  12.  Ohazals  (8vo), 
written  in  987  H.  by  Mohammed  Hoseini ,  specimens  of  whose  handwriting 
are  also  preserved  in  the  British' Museum;  the  binding  is  probably  later. 
This  copy  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Shah  Fath  cAli  (d.  1834).  — 
13.  Mihr  &  Mushiari,  a  poem  by  Assdr  (8th  cent.  H.),  written  in  961  H., 
with  title-picture,  full-page  illustrations,  and  fine  binding  (8vo).  —  14. 
Httdlis  sifdt  al-'ctshikm  (8vo),  written  by  Mir  'Ali  in  929 ,  with  two  title 
pictures  and  interlinear  ornamentation.  —  15.  Khosraundmed  of  'Alt&r,  with 
title- pictures  and  brilliant  ornamentation;  noteworthy  binding.  —  IB. 
Divan  of  Khosrau  of  Delhi.    —    17.   Ovlislan  of  Sa'di.    —    18.  Cosmography 
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(folio),  written  in  1043,  with  astronomical  diagrams.  —  19.  Nine  small 
Svo  leaves  of  traditions,  said  to  be  in  the  autograph  of  the  Turkish  Sultan 
Bayazid  (II.  V). 

Among  the  small  books  known  as  Sefina  ('ship')  from  their  oblong 
shape,  Ko.  20  should  be  noticed:  a  work  numbered  as  'Adab  120',  with 
charming  ornamentation  between  the  lines  and  on  the  margins.  —  21-23. 
Albums.  One  (folio)  with  15  leaves  was  prepared  for  the  Shah  'Abbas  the 
Great  (d.  1628)  in  the  genuine  Indian  taste,  with  brilliant  colouring  (bath- 
ing scenes,  girls  swinging,  elephant-hunt,  etc.);  another  (8vo),  also  with 
15  leaves,  shows  portraits,  domestic  scenes,  battles,  the  Dutch  fleet  in 
Persian  waters,  etc.;  the  third  (also  8vo)  has  75  leaves  of  Persian,  Indian, 
Turkish,  and  European  portraits  and  miscellaneous  scenes.  —  24.  Book 
of  Kings  of  Firdusi,  a  copy  displaying  the  deterioration  in  the  art  of 
illustration. 

Turkish  Works.  These  are  artistically  inferior  to  the  Persian  works. 
1-4.  Divdn  of  the  poet  Mir  'Ali  Shir  New&i,  of  E.  Turkey;  the  finest  are 
Adab  68  of  the  year  876,  and  Adab  3,  of  938,  with  title-picture,  full-page 
illustrations,  and  noteworthy  binding.  —  5.  Divdn  of  Sultan  Sulemdn  the 
Magnificent,  of  947  (8vo).  —  6.  Chronicle  of  the  Osman  empire,  by  Rdshid, 
in  small  folio,  with  excellent  portiaits  of  the  sultans  in  regal  attire  from 
Orkhan  (1326)  to  Suleman  II.  (1687).  The  portraits  of  the  subsequent 
sultans  were  not  executed.  —  7.  Folio  Atlas,  with  7  maps  (16th  cent.), 
representing  the  lands  and  seas  then  known  to  Turkish  geographers,  from 
the  Caspian  Sea  to  Marocco  and  the  British  Isles.  —  Among  the  other 
curiosities  exhibited  here  are:  a  Pehlevi  MS.;  copies  of  the  books  first 
printed  in  Constantinople  (1728)  and  Cairo  (1822) ;  an  autograph  of  Fr. 
Ruckert;  materials  for  a  palseographic  exhibition,  autographs,  important 
dated  MSS.,  etc.,  illustrating  the  history  of  Arabic  writing.  The  most 
ancient  Neskhi  MS.  in  Cairo,  a  juristic  text,  dates  from  the  3rd  cent,  of 
the  Hegira  (9th  cent.). 

An  adjoining  room  contains  examples  of  calligraphy,  some  exhibiting 
marvellous  dexterity. 

A  new  building  for  the  library  is  about  to  be  erected  in  the  Place 
•Abdin;  the  lower  story  will   be  occupied   by  the  Arabic  Museum  (p.  60). 

After  visiting  the  library  the  traveller  may  inspect  the  neigh- 
bouring Dervish  Monastery  of  TekMyeh  Habbaniyeh  (VI.  C,  D,  5). 
The  monastery  was  erected  in  the  Turkish- Arabian  style  about 
the  middle  of  the  18th  cent,  by  Mustafa  Agha ,  vizier  of  Sultan 
Selim.  The  most  interesting  object  in  the  establishment  is  the 
sebil,  with  its  projecting  rotunda  and  elaborate  facade,  its  pro- 
jecting blinds,  and  the  coloured  marble  and  porcelain  embellish- 
ment in  the  interior.  The  building  possesses  a  large  court,  raised 
considerably  above  the  street,  and  containing  a  few  trees.  Around 
the  court  are  the  cells  of  the  dervishes,  and  adjoining  it  is  a  small 
mosque.    With  regard  to  the  dervishes,  see  p.  lxxxvii. 

The  Derb  el-Gamamiz  ends  at  the  Shari'a  Mohammed  'Ali,  not 
far  from  the  small  square  of  Bab  el-Khalk  (p.  48). 

4.  The  Northern  Quarters  of  Cairo. 

The  following  section  deals  principally  with  the  interesting  edifices  in 
the  N.E.  part  of  Cairo,  to  the  N.  of  the  Sikkeh  el-Gedideh,  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Muski  (p.  41).  The  route  here  described  is  thus  a  direct  con- 
tinuation of  that  described  in  Section  2.  —  The  N.W.  portion  of  Cairo 
(p.  62)  contains  little  of  interest. 

From  the  Sikkeh  el-Gedideh  (Rue  Neuve)  we  enter  the  Shdri'a 
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el-  Khordaglyeh,  which  begins  beside  a  sebil  opposite  the  Mosque 
of  Ashraf  (p.  43).  This  street,  with  the  Shari'a  en-Nahhasin  to  the 
N.,  is  the  continuation  of  the  great  line  of  thoroughfares  which 
runs  from  the  Bab  ez-Zuweleh  on  the  S.  to  the  Bab  el-Futuh  (p.  61) 
on  the  N.  As  we  enter  it  we  notice,  on  the  left,  three  mosques,  ad- 
joining each  other,  with  staring  red  and  white  striped  or  chequered 
facades  and  lofty  minarets.   The  first  of  these  is  the  — 

Muristan  Kalaun  (PI.  E,  3),  once  a  vast  hospital,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  now  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and  used  as  a  work- 
shop by  coppersmiths  and  tinkers.  The  tomb  of  the  founder,  how- 
ever, and  the  small  mosque  opposite  (recently  restored)  are  toler- 
ably preserved.  The  building,  erected  by  Sultan  el-MansUr  Kalaiin 
(p.  cxiii)  in  1285,  is  the  largest  monument  of  its  period  and  is 
of  considerable  architectural  interest.  Many  of  its  details,  especi- 
ally the  windows,  recall  the  Romanesque  style  of  Europe.  Origin- 
ally there  was  a  separate  ward  for  every  known  disease,  besides 
lecture-rooms  for  students  and  an  orphanage.  Now,  however,  decay 
and  alteration  have  so  changed  the  building  that  only  the  wards  sur- 
rounding the  principal  court  can  be  confidently  identified. 

The  Portal  is  constructed  of  black  and  white  marble,  and  is  of 
imposing  height.  The  doors  still  show  traces  of  their  former  covering 
of  bronze.  The  ceiling  of  the  entrance,  with  its  open  beams,  is  also 
very  effective;  the  other  corridors  are  vaulted  in  the  Gothic  style. 
The  second  door  on  the  right  leads  to  the  Vestibule  of  the  Tomb  of 
Kaldun.  The  tomb  itself  contains  fine  granite  columns,  which  once 
supported  the  dome.  The  prayer -recess,  with  its  mosaics,  its 
beautiful  dwarf-arcades,  and  its  shell-shaped  ornamentation,  is  also 
worthy  of  notice.  The  marble  and  tortoise-shell  ornamentation  of 
the  lower  parts  of  the  walls,  once  the  finest  in  Cairo,  is  now  almost 
completely  ruined  by  incrustations  of  saltpetre.  In  the  tomb- 
chamber  are  still  preserved  articles  of  dress  which  once  belonged 
to  Kalaun  and  are  popularly  supposed  to  possess  miraculous  heal- 
ing virtues. 

Adjacent  to  the  Muristan,  as  the  second  of  the  three  edifices 
mentioned  above,  is  the  *Tomb  of  Mohammed  en-Nasir,  erected 
by  that  sultan,  the  son  and  successor  of  Kalaun  (p.  cxiii)  in 
1300  A.D.  The  late-Romanesque  portal,  in  marble,  with  its  round 
arch,  has  Arabian  carving  on  the  architrave. 

The  third  large  building  (recently  restored)  is  the  *Barkukiyeh, 
the  mosque  of  the  Sultan  Barkuk  (1382-99  ;  p.  cxiii),  which  also 
contains  the  tomb  of  the  daughter  of  Barkuk.  It  possesses  a  marble 
portal  and  a  bronze-mounted  door.  The  cruciform  ground-plan 
recalls  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Hasan.  The  sanctuary  has  a  richly  gilt 
modern  ceiling;  the  tomb  of  the  sultan's  daughter,  to  the  left,  has 
fine  stained-glass  windows. 

Opposite  these  three  mosques  is  a  modern  sebil.  Continuing 
to  follow  the  busy  Sh'irl'n  en-Nahhastn  (p.  62),  the  continuation 
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of  the  Khordagiyeli,  we  come  to  the  SebU  'Abd  er-Rahman,  at  a 
fork  of  the  street,  with  pretty  faience  decorations.  Hence  we  com- 
mand a  striking  retrospect,  with  the  three  red  and  white  mosques 
and  their  minarets  to  the  right,  and,  to  the  left,  the  huge  facade  of 
a  palace  said  to  have  once  formed  part  of  the  palace  of  the  Khalifs. 
—  Farther  on  the  Shari'a  en-Nahhasin  assumes  the  name  Shari'a 
Bab  el-Futuh.  On  the  left,  about  50  paces  farther,  we  reach  the 
entrance  of  the  ruinous  — 

Gami'a  el-Hakim  (PL  E,  2)  erected  in  1003,  on  the  plan  of  the 
Gami'a  ibn  Tu'lun  (p.  53),  by  Khaltf  El-Hakim,  of  the  Fatimite 
dynasty  (p.  cxi). 

A  building  on  the  S.  side  of  the  court,  to  the  right  of  the  en- 
trance, now  contains  the  *Arabian  Museum,  consisting  of  objects 
of  artistic  or  antiquarian  interest  from  ruined  mosques  and  secular 
buildings  of  Cairo,  collected  here  by  the  zeal  of  Franz  Pasha,  for- 
merly technical  director  under  the  Wakf  ministry  (p.  29).  The  Arab 
tombstones  from  Assuan  formerly  preserved  in  the  Egyptian  Museum 
were  added  in  1890.  Some  of  the  possessions  of  the  museum  are 
stored  in  the  two  magazines  adjoining  the  main  building.  The 
museum  (tickets  of  admission,  see  p.  29)  is  open  daily,  except 
Frid.,  from  10  to  4 ;  during  Ramadan  in  the  afternoon  only.  Stud- 
ents will  find  the  illustrated  catalogue  (French  1895;  English 
1896)  of  service. 

Room  I.  Marble  and  other  Stone  Carvings.  19.  Marble  slab  showing 
a  lamp  between  two  candelabra,  from  the  mosque  of  Bedriyeh  (14th  cent.) ; 
34.  Water-vessel  from  the  mosque  of  Tatar  el-Hegaziyeh  (14th  cent.);  31. 
Marble  slab  of  Arabic-Persian  workmanship,  with  plant  and  animal  or- 
namentation (early  15th  cent.);  38.  Perforated  Byzantine  capital  (month 
of  a  cistern);  40.  Two  antique  serpentine  columns  from  the  mosque  of 
Kusun  el-Saki  (d.  1329);  43.  Limestone  slab  with  inscription  (140B  A.D.) 
and  flower-vase ;  45.  Heraldic  eagle  in  a  frieze ,  from  the  Bab  esh-Sha- 
riyeh  (now  destroyed) ;  52.  Cuflc  inscription  from  Kus  in  Upper  Egypt 
(999  A.  D.);  71,  72.  Heraldic  eagle  from  the  pavement  of  a  bath;  93.  Chan- 
delier with  110  lights,  from  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Hasan ;  numerous  tomb- 
stones,  vessels,  stands  for  vessels,  etc. 

Room  II.  Brass  and  Bronze  Objects.  —  57.  Koran-case,  with  elaborate 
brass  cover  and  silver  ornamentation  (these  boxes  have  always  30  com- 
partments arranged  in  three  rows  for  the  30  books  of  the  Koran);  63. 
Brass  water-vessel,  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl;  4,  6.  Vases' with  lids, 
from  the  mosques  of  Hasan  and  Barkuk;  13.  Brass  table  with  inlaid  in- 
scription and  silver  ornamentation  (l4th  cent.);  61,  62.  Votive  gifts  of 
Sultan  Mustafa  (d.  1623)  to  the  mosque  at  Tanta  (p.  21) ;  107.  Hanging 
lamp  from  the  mosque  of  El-Ghuri ;  crescents  from  domes  and  minarets, 
door-mountings,  candlesticks,  plaques,  etc.,  many  from  the  mosque  of 
Essbek  (p.  55). 

Room  III.  *Enamelled  Hanging  Lamps  from  Mosques;  most  of  them 
made  of  common  green  glass,  with  enamelled  garlands,  serpents,  inscrip- 
tions, medallions,  etc.  These  were  used  as  ornaments,  not  for  lighting 
purposes,  and  are  seldom  older  than  the  13th  century.  The  place  of  man- 
ufacture is  unknown.  Only  about  a  hundred  of  these  lamps  are  now  extant, 
and  most  of  them  (over  60)  are  in  this  museum.  About  25  or  a  fourth 
of  the  total  are  from  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Hasan. 

Room  IV.  Inlaid  and  Mosaic  Work  in  Wood,  Ivory,  etc.  —  49,  50. 
Portions  of  a  cenotaph  (13th  cent.),  from  a  tomb  near  the  mosque  of  Imam 
Shafe'i   (p.  66);   55.  Wooden   table  or  desk  (kursi);  59.  Magnificent  desk 
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inlaid  with  ivory,  from  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Sha'ban ;  62.  Prayer-recess 
in.  carved  wood,  from  the  chapel  of  Sitt  Rukaiya  in  Cairo;  *65.  Koran 
ase,  inlaid  in  the  Persian-Indian  taste,  with  elegant  hinges,  belongings 
to  No.  59. 

Boom  V.  Wood  Carvings  and  Inlaid  and  Mosaic  Work  continued*  —  36. 
Kurai  adorned  with  mosaic  and  turned  work  (15th  cent.);  19,  20,  34.  Doors 
from  the  mosque  of  Ibrahim  el-Burkawi  at  Desuk ;  2.  Student's  cupboard, 
from  the  mosque  of  El'-Azhar ;  26.  Door-frame  (with  lilies)  from  the  convent 
mosque  of  Sultan  Bibars  (14th  cent.);  28.  Central  piece  of  the  covering  of 
a  sebil  of  Sultan  Kai't  Bey;  41.  Star-shaped  table,  with  Koran-case,  from 
the  mosque  of  El-Ghiiri;  the  ornamental  leather-work  snould  be  noticed. 

Room  VI.  Faience  and  Stoneware.  60-62.  Large  faience  beads,  used 
to  adorn  the  chains  of  hanging  lamps ;  '326  (in  the  glass-case),  Cornelian 
Dish,  a  beautiful  specimen,  173A  inches  in  diameter  and  4  inches  high, 
with  19  cut  facets  on  the  edge ,  from  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Kalaun ;  66-70. 
Hanging  vases,  in  stoneware;  167.  Faience  plaque  with  a  representation 
of  the  Ka'ba  of  Mecca  (made  at  Damascus  in  1726).  Nos.  168-177  (tiles  with 
carnations),  250,  251  (with  realistic  foliage)  are  noteworthy  specimens  of 
faience. 

Room  VII.  Wood  Carvings  and  Turned  Work.  —  Mushrebiyehs  and  panel- 
ling from  secular  buildings.  Also,  14.  Railing  from  a  dikkeh ;  56.  Chan- 
delier with  6  tiers  and  374  lights,  from  the  mosque  of  El-Ghfiri;  57.  Twelve- 
sided  Chandelier  with  222  lights,  from  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Hasan. 

Room  VIII  (meeting-room).  In  the  cabinet,  Arabian  bookbindings.  14. 
Brass  chandelier,  with  fine  perforated  dome. 

Cokridor.  Wood  Carvings.  At  the  E.  end,  portions  of  ceilings  (chiefly 
from  the  mosques  of  Merdani,  Barkiikiyeh,  and  Ghuri),  cornices,  brackets. 
23.  Ornamented  ceiling,  with  stucco-reliefs  between  geometrical  figures,  a 
style  of  decoration  effective  enough  at  a  certain  height,  but  possible  only 
in  the  climate  of  Egypt.  58,  71.  Door-sills  from  the  Okella  of  Kait  Bey 
(p.  62) ;  9.  Front  of  a  balcony,  with  fwooden  railing  and  five  windows 
pierced  in  plaster ;  7.  Bronze-mounted  door  from  the  mosque  of  Tatar  el- 
Hegaziyeh;  *55.  Gate  of  the  tomb  of  Salah-ed-Din  Ayiib  (13th  cent.);  5. 
Single-leaved  door  from  the  mosque  of  El-Azhar ;  *4.  Door  with  carved 
human  and  animal  figures,  from  the  Muristan  Kalaun,  the  oldest  door 
in  the  collection,  probably  taken  from  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Fati- 
mites  and  barbarously  patched  up  for  its  later  position;  1.  Gate  from  the 
mosque  of  El-Azhar,  with  reliefs  resembling  those  of  the  mosque  of  Tulun ; 
6.  Large  modern  gate  (18th  cent.)  with  incised  geometrical  designs',  from 
an  Okella  at  Damietta. 

In  the  Magazines  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  are  numerous  other 
objects  of  great  interest,  generally  of  considerable  size,  including  tomb- 
stones, pulpits,  desks,  and  large  doors. 

On  quitting  the  Mosque  el-Hakim  we  turn  to  the  right  and  soon 
find  ourselves  in  front  of  the  — 

B&b  el-Futuh  (PI.  E,  2),  or  'Gate  of  Capture',  which  is  con- 
nected by  the  ancient  city-wall  with  the  similar  B§.b  en-Nasr  (PI.  E, 
2),  or  'Gate  of  Victory',  150  yds.  to  the  E.  These  two  gates  form 
the  strong  N.E.  extremity  of  the  old  city-fortifications.  Together 
with  the  fortified  mosque  of  Sultan  Hakim  situated  between  them 
(p.  60),  they  formed  a  strong  position  for  the  troops  of  Napoleon 
in  1799.  These  gates,  the  most  important  of  the  sixty  which  once 
existed  in  the  walls  of  Cairo,  date  from  the  Fatimite  period  and 
were  erected  by  the  vizier  Berd  Gamali  in  the  1 1th  century.  Their 
plan  resembles  that  of  ancient  Roman  gateways.  Both  have  an 
outer  and  an  inner  gate,  flanked  by  square  or  round  towers,  and 
united  by  means  of  a  vaulted  inner  court. 
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In  the  Mohammedan  cemetery  outside  the  Bab  en-Nasr  is  buried  Jo- 
hann  Ludwig  Burckhardt  (d.  1817),  known  to  the  Arabs  as  'Shekh  Ibrahim', 
the  distinguished  Oriental  traveller,  whose  works  are  still  of  high  author- 
ity. —  The  two  towers  with  iron  basins,  which  we  observe  on  the  left, 
belong  to  the  City  Waterworks,  constructed  in  1865-66  and  several  times 
enlarged.  The  water  is  pumped  up  from  the  Nile  by  steam.  —  From  the 
Bab  en-Nasr  to  the  Tombs  of  the  Khalifs,  see  p.  63. 
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(From  the  side  next  the  town.) 

We  return  from  the  Bab  en-Nasr  by  the  crooked  Shuri'a  el- 
Gamcdtyeh  (PI.  E,  3,  2),  passing  various  okellas,  including  the 
Okella  of  Kait  Bey.  At  the  corner  on  the  right  is  the  Medreseh  Oa- 
■maltyeh.  Thence  the  Shari'a  en-Nahhasin  and  Khordagiyeh  lead  to 
the  Sikkeh  el-Gedideh  and  the  Muski. 

The  remaining  features  of  the  N.  quarters  are  of  little  interest. 
The  principal  thoroughfare  is  the  Shari'a  or  Boulevard  Clot  Bey  (PI. 
0,  B,  2),  which  runs  to  the  N.W.  from  the  little  square  of  Medan  el- 
Khaznedar,  at  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  Ezbekiyeh  (p.  39),  to  the 
Ltmun  Bridge  and  the  Railway  Stations  (p.  23).  The  open  'place' 
in  front  of  the  bridge  is  known  as  the  Bond  Point  de  Faggdla  or 
Medan  Bab  el-Hadtd  (PI.  B,  1,  2).  At  the  end  of  the  Shari'a  Bab 
el-Hadid,  which  also  leads  hither  from  the  ~W.  side  of  the  Ezbe- 
kiyeh, is  the  handsome  Sebil  of  the  Mother  oflsma'U  Pasha  (PI.  B,  2). 
—  The  third  street  debouching  at  the  Rond  Point  is  the  Faggdla 
Street,  from  which,  a  little  farther  on,  to  the  left,  diverges  the  Shari'a 
ez-Zahir,  pleasantly  shaded  by  lebbek-trees.  After  passing  the 
former  mosque  of  Ez-Zahir  or  Ed-Daher  (PI.  D,  E,  1),  which  was 
called  by  the  French  Fort  Sulkowshy,  and  is  now  a  guard-house, 
this  road  is  known  as  the  Shari'a  el-'Abbds"iyeh  (PI.  E,  1).  Until 
about  1870  it  was  flanked  with  large  heaps  of  rubbish,  but  these 
have  now  given  place  to  villas  and  gardens,  among  which  huts  of 
all  kinds  still  linger.  A  few  paces  farther  on  we  reach  the  Bab 
Huseintyeh  (PI.  E,  1),  marking  the  N.  limit  of  the  city,  900  yds.  to 
the  N.  of  the  Bab  el-Futuh  (p.  61).  —  From  the  Bab  Huseintyeh 
to  'Abbastye.h,  see  p.  74. 
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5.  The  Immediate  Environs  of  Cairo. 


The  most  interesting  points  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Cairo 
may  all  be  reached  by  Carriage  (p.  26) ;  but  travellers  who  use  Donkeys 
are  more  independent  among  the  tombs  of  the  Khalifs  and  elsewhere. 

1.  The  Tombs  of  the  Khalifs  and  the  Mamelukes. 

A  visit  to  the  Tombs  of  the  Khalifs  (and  to  a  certain  degree  to  the 
Tombs  of  the  Mamelukes  also)  is  exceedingly  interesting,  especially  to- 
wards sunset,  owing  to  the  very  novel  and  curious  picture  they  present.  — 
Tickets  of  Admission,  see  p.  29. 

The  large  and  superb  mausolea  of  the  13-16th  cent.,  which, 
under  the  names  Tombs  of  the  Khalifs  and  Tombs  of  the  Mamelukes, 
stretch  along  the  entire  E.  side  of  the  city,  were  erected  by  the 
Bahrite  and  Circassian  Mameluke  sultans.  The  name  'Tombs  of 
the  Khalifs',  applied  to  the  northernmost  group,  is  historically  a 
misnomer,  for  the  tombs  have  no  connection  with  the  'Abbaside 
Khalifs  then  resident  in  Egypt  (p.  ex)  and  treated  as  mere  titled 
puppets.  All  these  mosque-tombs  were  once  richly  endowed,  each 
being  provided  with  a  numerous  staff  of  shekhs  and  attendants,  who 
with  their  families  resided  within  their  precincts.  The  revenues  of 
the  mosques  having  been  confiscated  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  the  tombs  gradually  fell  to  ruin.  At  present,  however, 
the  Committee  mentioned  at  p.  29  has  taken  them  into  its  keeping. 

The  usual  route  (very  dusty)  to  the  *Tombs  of  the  Khalifs  leads 
through  the  Bab  en-Nasr  (PI.  E,  2;  p.  61),  past  the  Mohammedan 
cemetery  and  the  reservoir  of  the  waterworks  (p.  62).  To  the  right 
is  the  so-called  "Windmill  Hill  (p.  65).  Beyond  the  unimportant 
tomb  of  Shekh  Zaldl  we  have  one  of  the  finest  *  Views  of  the  city  of 
the  dead. 

The  N.E.  group  of  these  mausolea  consists  of  the  Tomb  of  Sultan 
el-OhUrt  (p.  43),  a  cube  surmounted  by  a  stilted  dome,  and  the 
tomb-mosques  of  Sultan  el-Ashraf,  with  a  handsome  minaret,  and 
of  Emir  Yusuf,  son  of  Bursbey  (see  p.  64).  —  "We  leave  these  to 
the  left,  and  proceed  in  a  straight  direction  to  the  — 

*Tomb  Mosque  of  Sultan  Barkuk,  with  its  two  superb  domes 
and  its  two  minarets,  built  by  Sherkis  el-Haranbuly.  The  Prin- 
cipal Entrance  at  the  N.W.  angle,  now  closed,  has  a  stalactitic 
vault.  The  present  Entrance  at  the  S.W.  corner  is  in  a  ruinous 
condition.  The  Vestibule  has  a  fine  star-shaped  dome ,  and  now 
contains  the  Hanefiyeh,  or  fountain  for  ablution,  which  was  for- 
merly in  the  Sahn  el-Gamira  or  large  inner  quadrangle.  A  corridor 
leads  hence  to  the  square  court ,  which  is  surrounded  on  all  four 
sides  with  liwan  colonnades,  now  partly  in  ruins.  To  the  right  of  the 
prayer-recess  in  the  W.  or  largest  liwan  (the  sanctuary),  is  the 
pulpit,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  existing  specimens  of  Arabian 
sculpture,  presented  by  Kai't  Bey  (p.  55).  The  dome  to  the  right 
(S.)  of  the  sanctuary  covers  the  tombs  of  female  members  of  the 
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family.  Beneath  the  dome  to  the  left  (N. )  are  the  tombs  of  the 
male  members  of  the  family ;  viz.  the  Sultan  Barkuk,  his  son  Farag, 
and  a  brother  of  Farag,  who  reigned  seventy  days  only.  On  the  edge 
of  Barkuk's  tomb  are  pebbles,  which,  when  rubbed  on  sandstone 
under  water,  are  believed  by  the  Muslims  to  communicate  sanatory 
properties  to  the  discoloured  water.  —  The  Minarets,  with  their 
two  galleries  (besides  the  balconies  below  them),  have  stalactitic 
cornices.  Each  had  a  third  gallery  which  had  to  be  taken  down 
owing  to  the  dilapidation  of  the  towers,  —  The  symmetrical  plan 
of  the  edifice,  its  massive  masonry,  and  the  symmetrical  disposition 
of  the  rows  of  pilasters  with  domes,  constitute  this  mosque  one 
of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  Arabian  architecture  in  existence ; 
and,  notwithstanding  its  ruinous  condition,  it  still  presents  a  most 
imposing  appearance. 

To  the  W.  (right)  of  this  tomb-mosque,  within  a  walled  court, 
is  the  Tomb  of  Sultan  Sulemdn  ibn  Seltm  (1526  A.D.),  containing 
interesting  sculpture  in  the  dome  and  inscriptions  in  blue  faience, 
now  partly  destroyed.  To  the  E.  of  this  tomb  (and  to  the  S,  of 
Barkuk's  mosque)  is  another  handsome  dome-covered  tomb,  the 
founder  of  which  is  unknown.  On  the  right  of  the  road  leading  to 
the  S.W.  to  the  Tomb  of  Kait  Bey  is  the  tomb  of  the  Seb'a  Benat 
('seven  maidens'). 

Opposite  the  last-named  tomb ,  to  the  E.  (left),  is  the  Tomb 
Mosque  of  Bursbey  (Berisbai;  p.  cxiv),  completed  in  1431.  Var- 
ious data  regarding  the  building  of  the  mosque  and  the  legacies 
bequeathed  for  its  preservation  were  engraved  on  a  long  marble 
frieze  on  the  okella  which  adjoins  the  edifice  on  the  right,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  it  is  still  to  be  seen.  The  liwan  contains  good 
mosaics.  Some  of  the  handsome  perforated  stucco  windows  are  still 
preserved.  Farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  the  Tomb  of  the  Mother  of 
el-Ashraf  (Vmm  el-Ashraf). 

In  the  same  street,  a  few  paces  farther  to  the  S.,  we  observe  on 
the  right  the  long  Okella  Kait  Bey,  completed  in  1473,  now  in  ruins, 
with  its  carefully  executed  gateway  and  characteristic  ornamenta- 
tion. The  facade  is  built  of  massive  stone,  and  is  tolerably  regular. 
The  groundtloor  is  vaulted,  while  the  upper  floor  has  an  open 
ceiling. 

A  little  farther  to  the  S.,  projecting  in  an  angle,  is  a  public 
fountain,  now  in  ruins  and  usually  dry,  also  erected  by  Ka'it  Bey. 
Beyond  this  sebil  is  an  open  space,  on  the  right  side  of  which 
is  the  — 

*Tomb  Mosque  of  Kait  Bey  (p.  cxiv),  the  finest  edifice  among 
the  Tombs  of  the  Khalifs,  which  is  distinguished  from  all  the  others 
by  its  lofty  dome  adorned  with  bands  of  sculpture,  its  handsome 
bronze-mounted  doors,  its  peculiar  and  effective  lighting  by  means 
of  about  fifty  coloured  windows,  and  its  slender  minaret  with  elegant 
galleries.  Within  the  mausoleum  (to  the  right  of  the  sanctuary)  are 
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shown  two  stones,  winch  are  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Mecca 
by  Kait  Bey,  and  to  bear  impressions  of  the  feet  of  the  prophet ;  a 
finely  carved  desk ;  and  beautiful  ivory  carvings  in  the  canopy  over 
the  tomb. 


Tomb  Mosque   op  Kait  Bet.   —  1.  Principal  Entrance.    2.  Fountain  with 

school-room.    3.  Minaret.   4.  Sahn  el-Gami'a.   5.  Liwan  with  prayer-recess 

and  pulpit.    6.  Mausoleum.    7.  Tomb  of  Kait  Bey.    8.  Dikkeh. 

With  a  visit  to  this  mosque  the  traveller  may  conclude  his  in- 
spection of  the  great  necropolis.  Those  who  are  not  fatigued  may 
now  walk  towards  the  Citadel  (p.  51) ,  examining  the  different 
smaller  monuments  on  the  right  and  left.  To  the  S.  of  the  mosque 
of  Kait  Bey,  close  to  the  railway  from  the  'Abbasiyeh  to  Turra,  is 
the  tasteful  Tomb  Mosque  of  the  Khedive  Tewfik  (p.  cxviii).  The  Khe- 
dive rests  beneath  a  green  satin  covering,  embroidered  with  gold, 
which  is  to  be  replaced  by  a  catafalque ;  various  ladies  and  children 
of  his  family  are  also  interred  here.  To  the  right  of  the  road  to  the 
Citadel  is  a  point  (marked  on  our  Map)  commanding  an  admirable 
'Retrospect  of  the  necropolis. 

The  traveller  who  quits  the  Tombs  about  sunset  should  not  omit 
to  ascend  the  so-called  **Windmill  Hill,  one  of  the  finest  view- 
points in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  and  well  worth 
repeated  visits,  especially  as  its  position  close  to  the  end  of  the 
Shari'a  esh-Shanawani,  the  E.  continuation  of  the  Muski  (p.  41), 
renders  it  very  easy  of  access.    A  fine  effect,   especially  by  evening 
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light,  is  produced  by  the  domes  and  the  peculiar  colouring  of  the 
valley  and  the  opposite  heights  of  the  Mokattam.  To  the  W.  are 
the  city,  the  plain  of  the  Nile,  and  the  Pyramids.  The  red  building 
to  the  N.E.  is  the  'Abbasiyeh  (p.  74),  to  the  left  of  which  is  a 
mosque  (Gami'a  el-'Adil).  In  front  of  the  latter  is  the  N.E.  group 
of  the  Tombs  of  the  Khalifs  (p.  63),  a  little  to  the  right  of  which 
are  the  two  minarets  of  Sultan  Barkiik  (p.  63).  Beyond  these  rises 
the  Gebel  el-Ahmar  (p.  74),  adjoining  which  are  the  Mokattam 
hills,  with  the  other  Tombs  of  the  Khalifs  at  their  base. 


The  Tombs  of  the  Mamelukes,  to  the  S.  of  the  Citadel,  are 
most  conveniently  visited  via  the  Bdb  el-Kar&feh  (PI.  E,  7),  whence 
they  are  reached  by  a  good  carriage-road.  The  tombs  approach  close 
to  the  city  and  extend  as  far  as  to  the  slopes  of  the  Mokattam.  They 
are  in  much  poorer  preservation  than  the  Tombs  of  the  Khalifs, 
partly  owing  to  their  having  been  used  as  quarries,  and  partly 
owing  to  their  conversion  into  modern  burial-places.  Some  are  now 
represented  only  by  their  minarets.  A  few  of  these  tombs  are  of 
architectural  and  artistic  interest ;  but  historical  data  as  to  the 
names  of  their  builders  are  entirely  wanting,  for  the  extant  inscrip- 
tions upon  them  are  almost  exclusively  verses  of  the  Koran.  They 
are  believed  to  have  been  built  under  the  last  Mameluke  sultans. 

To  the  S.  the  imposing  dome  of  the  tomb  of  Imam  Shafe'i 
(ca.  1240),  of  a  bluish-grey  colour,  is  conspicuous.  Beside  it  an 
extensive  modern  necropolis,  chiefly  of  family-tombs,  has  recently 
been  formed. 

Near  it  is  the  Hosh  el-Pasha  (vulgo  Basha),  or  family  burial 
mosque,  built  by  Mohammed  'Ali.  The  monuments  (including 
those  of  Ibrahim  and  'Abbas  I. ;  p.  cxvii)  are  in  white  marble,  and 
were  executed  by  Greek  and  Armenian  sculptors.  The  inscriptions 
and  ornamentation  are  richly  gilded  and  painted. 

2.  The  Island  of  Boda  and  Old  Cairo. 

The  Electric  Tramway  (p.  25;  1st  cl.  .8,  2nd  cl.  6  mill.)  will  be  found 
convenient  for  a  visit  to  Old  Cairo.  «-  Carriages,  see  p.  26.  —  Tickets  of 
admission  to  the  mosque  of'Amr,  see  p.  29.  — With  a  visit  to  Old  Cairo 
may  be  combined  that  to  the  Tombs  of  the  Mamelukes,  returning  via  the 
Bab  el-Karafeh  (see  above)  and  the  Place  Mehemet-Ali  (fine  view  from  below 
of  the  mosque  of  Mohammed  rAli). 

The  Helwan  Railway  (p.  145),  on  which  are  the  stations  of  St. 
Georges  arid  Maddbegh  at  Old  Cairo,  is  not  recommended  for  a  first  visit 
to  Old  Cairo. 

Traversing  the  quarter  of  Isma'iliya  (p.  40)  via  the  Shari'a  Masr 
el-Atika,  we  reach  the  hospital  of  Kasr  el- Am  (PI.  A,  6) ,  with 
the  Mosque  Kasr  el-'Ain  (p.  40;  howling  dervishes). 

The  street  crosses  the  Fum  el-Khalig,  or  influx  of  the  city  canal 
into  an. arm  of  the  Nile,  which,  however,  is  dry  from  May  until  the 
period  of  the  overflow.    The  festivities  connected  with  the  cutting 
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of  the  Nile  embankment  (see  below)  take  place  here  in  August.  To- 
wards the  left  are  situated  the  Christian  Cemeteries,  surrounded  by 
lofty  walls  and  presenting  no  attractions.  The  first  is  the  English 
and  Protestant  Cemetery,  the  second  the  Roman  Catholic,  beyond 
which  are  those  of  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Copts.  (The  railway 
station  of  Fum  el-Khalig,  mentioned  at  p.  145,  lies  to  the-E.) 

The  Head  of  the  Old  Aqueduct  (Arab.  El-'Ay&n),  which  sup- 
plied the  citadel  with  water  before  the  completion  of  the  new  water- 
works (p.  62),  rises  about  100  yds.  beyond  the  canal.  It  is  con- 
structed of  solid  masonry  in  a  hexagonal  form,  and  consists  of  three 
stories,  about  150  ft.  in  diameter. 

The  road  continues  to  follow  the  direction  of  the  arm  of  the 
Nile,  which,  however,  is  generally  concealed  by  the  houses  and 
walls  of  the  Manjal  quarter,  and  reaches  (1 M.)  the  mansion  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Sulem&n  Pasha  el-Fransdwi  (Colonel  Seves ; 
visitors  not  admitted). 

The  first  narrow  and  short  road  to  the  right  beyond  the  cha- 
teau leads  to  the  ferry  crossing  to  the  Island  of  R&da  (Geziret  Roda). 
We  descend  the  slope,  enter  the  ferry-boat  (1  pias.  for  one  person, 
there  and  back ;  payment  made  on  returning),  ascend  the  opposite 
path,  and  turn  to  the  right.  A  guide  is  usually  easily  found  to 
conduct  travellers  through  the  intricate  lanes  to  the  garden  at  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  island  belonging  to  the  heirs  of  Hasan  Pasha. 
At  the  S.  end  of  the  garden  and  island  is  the  Nilometer,  (Mikyds), 
constructed  in  A.D.  716  by  order  of  the  Omayyad  Khalif  Suleman 
(715-17).  It  consists  of  a  square  well,  16  ft.  in  diameter,  hav- 
ing in  the  centre  an  octagonal  column,  on  which  are  inscribed  the 
ancient  Arabian  measures.  The  dird',  or  old  Arabian  ell,  is  54  centi- 
metres, or  about  21 '/3  inches  long,  and  is  divided  into  24  kirat.  The 
Cufic  inscriptions  on  the  central  column  and  on  marble  slabs  built 
into  the  walls  refer  to  restorations  of  the  Nilometer  in  the  9th  cent, 
after  Christ,  under  the  'Abbaside  khallfs  Mamun  and  Mutawakkil. 
Numerous  later  restorations  have  also  taken  place,  the  last  in  1893. 
The  office  of  measuring  the  water  is  entrusted  to  a  Shekh. 

The  zero  point  of  the  Nilometer  (according  to  Mahmud-Bey)  is  28  ft. 
ahove  the  average  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  so  that  the  top  of  the 
column  is  nearly  59  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  water  of  the  Nile,  when  at 
its  lowest,  covers  7  ells  of  the  Nilometer,  and  when  it  reaches  a  height 
of  15  ells  and  16  kirat,  the  shekh  of  the  Nile  measurement  proclaims  the 
Wefa  (p.  xoiv},  i.e.  the  height  of  the  water  necessary  for  irrigating  every 
part  of  the  Nile  valley.  The  announcement  of  the  wefa  is  the  signal  for 
cutting  the  embankments  of  the  irrigation-canals  (ydm  gebr  el-bahr  or  y&m 
wefa  el-bahr,  between  the  1st  and  14th  day  of  the  Coptic  month  Misra, 
i.e.  6-19thAug.),  which  is  accompanied  with  noisy  popular  merry-making. 
The  rate  of  taxation  was  determined  in  ancient  times  in  accordance  with 
the  height  of  the  inundation,  and  even  to  this  day  there  is  a  certain 
connection  between  these  two  facts. 

Adjoining  the  Nilometer  is  a  large  Kiosque  in  the  Turkish  style 
(no  admission).  —  To  the  N.  of  a  smaller  round  kiosque  on  the  K. 
quay-wall  is  a  modern  Nilometer,  to  which  a  flight  of  steps  de- 
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scends.  —  The  S.  end  of  the  island  commands  a  fine  -view  of  the 
Nile,  with  Gfizeh  to  the  right,  the  pyramids  in  the  background,  and 
Old  Cairo  on  the  left,  with  its  picturesque  harbour. 

In  a  garden  near  the  N.  end  of  the  island  stands  the  wonder- 
working tree  of  the  saint  Mand&ra,  a  huge  nebk-tree,  the  branches 
of  which  are  hung  with  innumerable  rags.  According  to  a  popular 
superstition  the  patient  must  thus  offer  to  the  saint  the  cloth  which 
enveloped  the  affected  limb,  pluck  off  two  leaves,  and  tie  them  on 
the  affected  part  with  another  cloth. 

Regaining  the  road  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  we  turn  to  the 
left  (E.)  and  soon  reach  the  bazaar  of  the  small  town  of  Old  Cairo 
(Masr  el-'Atika;  comp.  p.  31).  Beyond  the  railway  we  observe  a 
distinct  quarter  of  the  town,  built  within  the  girdle-wall  of  the 
ancient  Roman  Castle  of  Babylon  (p.  32),  and  almost  exclusively 
inhabited  by  Copts.  Here,  enclosed  by  a  dense  mass  of  houses,  is 
situated  the  much  frequented  Coptic  church  of  — 

*M&ri  Girgis  (St.  George).  According  to  a  wide-spread  belief 
this  church  was  built  before  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  but  this 
can  be  true  of  the  crypt  only.  According  to  tradition,  the  Virgin 
and  Child  after  their  flight  to  Egypt  spent  a  month  in  this  crypt. 

This  church  may  be  regarded  as  the  original  model  of  the  older 
Egyptian-Byzantine  churches  in  which  the  Coptic  Christians  now 
worship  +.  The  basilioa  consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles,  the  latter  pro- 


t  Coptic  Worship.  On  entering  the  church,  the  members  of  the  con- 
gregation first  pay  their  homage  to  a  number  of  pictures  of  saints  hanging 
on  the  walls  (the  veneration  of  saints  and  of  the  Virgin  being  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  Coptic  system),  and  then  kneel  before  the  altar  and  kiss 
the  hand  of  the  priest.  They  then  take  their  stand  (for  there  are  no  seats) 
in  the  part  of  the  church  allotted  to  them,  leaning  on  crutches  which 
they  bring  for  the  purpose ,  as  the  service  often  lasts  for  three  hours. 
The  service  begins  with  the  reading  or  chanting  of  prayers  and  passages 
from  the  Gospels,  partly  in  the  Coptic  language,  and  partly  in  Arabic, 
in  which  the  priest  is  assisted  by  a  schoolmaster  and  a  choir  of  boys. 
During  this  performance  the  worshippers ,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
engage  freely  in  conversation.  After  a  time  the  burning  of  incense  begins. 
The  priest,  swinging  his  censer,  leaves  the  hekal  and  joins  the  con- 
gregation, each  member  of  which  he  blesses ,  placing  his  hand  on  their 
heads.  — •  The  Celebration  of  the  Eucharist  is  very  frequent  in  the  Coptic 
churches,  immediately  following  the  ordinary  service.  —  On  Palm  Sunday 
wreaths  of  palm  are  blessed  by  the  priest,  which  are  then  worn  by  the 
Copts  under  their  tarbushes  during  the  whole  of  the  following  year  as 
amulets  against  every  misfortune  that  can  befall  body  or  soul.  —  On 
18th  January,  the  anniversary  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ  ('id  el-ghil&t), 
men  and  boys  plunge  into  the  large  font  or  bath  which  is  to  be  found 
in  most  Coptic  churches,  the  water  having  been  first  blessed  by  the  priest. 
Or  they  perform  the  same  ceremony  in  the  Nile,  into  which  they  first 
pour  some  consecrated  water.  On  the  eve  of  this  festival ,  as  well  as  on 
Holy  Thursday  and  on  the  festival  of  the  Apostles,  the  priest  washes  the 
feet  of  the  whole  of  his  congregation.  —  An  external  form  to  which  the 
Copts  attach  great  weight  is  the  observance  of  fasts,  and  a  Copt  who  is 
negligent  in  this  respect  will  rarely  be  met  with.  On  these  occasions  all 
kinds  of  animal  food,  not  excepting  fat,  eggs,  butter,  and  cheese,  are 
prohibited.  —  Comp.   Butler''!'  'Coptic  Churches  of  Egypt'  (1884). 
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Tided  with  galleries.  The  nave  and  trihuna  have  open  roofs,  that  of 
the  latter  being  supported  by  elliptical  beams,  and  both  being 
probably  of  later  date  than  the  church  itself.  The  lofty  side-walls 
of  the  nave  consist  of  two  rows  of  columns,  one  above  the  other,  the 
columns  of  the  lower  row  being  separated  by  keel-shaped  arches, 
while  the  upper  series,  supporting  the  gallery,  consists  of  alternate 
gro  ups  of  two  marble  columns  and  one  pillar  of  masonry,  connected  by 
an  architrave.  The  columns  of  marble  originally  belonged  to  ancient 
edifices,  and,  like  those  in  the  earlier  mosques,  have  been  placed  here 
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without  the  least  regard  to  their  suitability  in  point  of  diameter,  form 
of  capital,  or  other  architectural  features.  Two  of  the  three  original 
entrances  are  now  built  up,  while  the  third  (PI.  a),  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  of  the  country,  has  walls  projecting  into  it  in 
order  to  prevent  passers-by  from  seeing  into  the  fore-court. 

The  nave  is  divided  by  wooden  screens  into  three  sections.  The 
first  forms  a  narthex  (PI.  d),  or  vestibule,  and  contains  the  basin 
(PI.  g)  for  ablutions ;  the  second  is  set  apart  for  the  women  (PI.  e), 
and  the  third  for  the  men  (PI.  f).  Beyond  the  nave,  and  raised  by 
a  few  steps,  is  the  choir  where  the  priests  officiate ,  and  which  is 
adjoined  by  the  central  gallery  containing  the  sanctuary  and  by  two 
side-chapels,  that  on  the  left  surmounted  by  an  Arabian  dome.  The 
Hekal,  or  sanctuary,  containing  the  altar  (PI.  m),  is  enclosed  by  a 
wall,  doors,  and  curtains.    Inside  the  apse  rise  several  steps,   in 
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ampMtheatrical  fashion,  towards  the  place  which  in  European 
churches  is  occupied  by  the  episcopal  throne,  and  in  the  piesent 
case  by  an  image  of  Christ.  The  wall  (PI.  k),  the  IkonostasU  of 
Greek  churches,  separating  the  sanctuary  from  the  choir,  is  panelled 
and  richly  adorned  with  carvings  in  wood  and  ivory.  The  oldest  of 
these  represent  the  Nativity,  the  Eucharist ,  and  the  patron-saint 
of  the  church.  Above  a  door  to  the  right  of  the  high-altar,  engraved 
in  wood,  is  the  Coptic  inscription ,  'Greetings  to  the  Temple  of  the 
Father!'  Below  it  is  a  modern  Arabic  inscription  with  the  date  1195. 
The  church  also  contains  some  interesting  Byzantine  carving  and 
mosaics  in  ivory,  now  blackened  and  discoloured  with  age.  A  num- 
ber of  old  pictures  of  saints,  some  of  them  on  a  gold  ground  and  with' 
well-preserved  colours,  possess  no  artistic  value.  The  Coptic  priest 
who  exhibits  the  church  expects  a  fee  of  lpias.  from  each  visitor.  — 
A  narrow  flight  of  twelve  steps  (PI.  1)  descends  to  the  Crypt  (often 
flooded),  a  small  vaulted  chapel  with  marble  columns  under  the 
choir,  consisting  of  nave  and  aisles  (boy  to  show  the  way  1  pias.). 
At  the  end  of  the  nave  is  an  altar  in  the  form  of  an  early  Christian 
tomb-niche,  which  tradition  indicates  as  the  spot  where  the  Virgin 
and  Child  reposed ;  in  the  centre  of  the  aisles  are  apses.  The  right 
aisle  contains  the  font ,  into  which,  according  to  the  Coptic  ritual, 
the  child  to  be  baptised,  is  dipped  three  times. 

The  Castle  contains  several  other  basilicas,  used  by  Coptic  and 
Jewish  congregations,  but  interesting  only  to  those  who  are  making 
a  special  study  of  this  kind  of  architecture.  Among  them  we  may 
mention  the  churches  of  Marl  Mena,  Abu  Sefen,  and  St.  Barbara 
(containing  good  carvings  and  paintings).  The  Jews  say  that  Elijah 
once  appeared  in  the  Synagogue  (Esh-Shamyan  or  Keniset  EU6hu). 
To  the  left  of  the  exit  from  the  castle  lies  the  Greek  church 
Seiyideh  Maryam,  sometimes  called  El-Mo'allaka  or  'resting  upon 
columns'.  Adjoining  is  the  recently  built  monastery  of  San  Qeorge 
Greeki.  —  Beyond  the  angle  on  the  S.  side  of  the  castle,  between 
projecting  towers,  is  a  Roman  sally-port,  with  a  gable-roof  (partly 
covered  with  ruins). 

Starting  from  the  door  of  the  castle,  we  proceed  towards  the  N., 
across  the  rubbish  heaps  of  the  ancient  Fostdt,  skirt  the  town-wall, 
and  after  650  yds.  reach  the  white-washed  W.  facade  of  the  ex- 
ternally insignificant  mosque  of  Amru,  which  has  three  entrances. 
Visitors  usually  enter  by  the  S.  entrance,  below  the  minaret. 

The  G&mi'a  'Amr  ibn  el-' As ,  called  Mosque  of  Amru  by  the 
Europeans,  owes  its  name  to  the  general  of  the  Khalif  'Omar, 
though  not  a  trace  now  remains  of  the  original  mosque,  which  was 
only  50  ells  long  and  30  ells  broad.  Indeed  there  is  scarcely  a 
building  in  Egypt  that  has  so  frequently  been  destroyed  by  water, 
Are,  and  earthquake,  and  that  has  been  so  regularly  rebuilt. 

The  interior  (2  pias.  to  the  attendant  who  escorts  the  visitor) 
is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  typical  form  of  the  rectangular 
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mosque  with  a  hypaethral  arrangement  of  columns  round  an  open 
court ;  and  in  spite  of  its  imperfect  state  (the  N.  and  S.  colonnades 
are  represented  by  the  bases  only  of  the  columns),  its  great  size 
produces  an  imposing  effect.  The  columns,  all  of  marble  of  various 
kinds,  were  once  366  in  number.  Their  heterogeneous  nature  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  were  brought  from  Roman  and 
Byzantine  buildings  in  Cairo  and  were  adapted  to  their  new  func- 
tions by  rude  Procrustean  methods  of  lengthening  or  shortening. 
The  difference  in  their  sizes,  however,  is  partly  veiled  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  many  of  the  pointed  arches  of  the  arcades  closely 
approximate  to  the  round  or  horseshoe  shape. 

The  Court  (Fasha)  has  recently  been  planted  with  trees,  In 
the  centre  is  a  fountain,  beside  a  palm-tree.  The  Eastern  Liwdn  is 
the  sanctuary.  In  front  of  the  pulpit  is  a  column  of  grey  marble, 
on  which,  by  a  freak  of  nature,  the  names  of  Allah,  Mohammed, 
and  Sultan  Suleiman  in  Arabic  characters  and  the  outline  of  the 
prophet's  'kurbatsh'  appear  in  veins  of  a  lighter  colour.  This  column 
is  believed  by  the  Muslims  to  have  been  transported  miraculously 
from  Mecca  to  Cairo  by  the  Khalif  'Omar  in  response  to  a  request 
from  his  general.  In  the  N.E.  corner  is  the  Tomb  of  Shekh  'Ab- 
dallah,  son  of  'Amr.  In  the  W.  colonnade,  which  consisted  of  a 
single  row  of  columns  only,  a  Pair  of  Columns  alone  remains.  They 
are  placed  very  close  together,  and  it  is  said  that  none  but  honest 
men  could  squeeze  themselves  between  them. 

In  1808  this  mosque,  which  has  long  been  almost  disused,  witnessed 
a  very  remarkable  scene.  The  whole  of  the  Mohammedan  priesthood, 
the  Christian  clergy  of  every  sect,  and  the  Jewish  rabbis,  with  one  accord, 
assembled  in  the  mosque  of  'Amr  to  pray  for  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  which 
had  delayed  beyond  the  usual  period. 

The  traveller  will  find  it  not  uninteresting  to  visit  one  of  the 
Kulleh  Manufactories  on  the  W.  and  S.  sides  of  the  mosque  (bakshish, 
a  few  copper  coins).  The  porous  water-jars  (Arabic  KulleK)  used 
throughout  the  whole  of  Egypt  aTe  chiefly  manufactured  at  Keneh 
in  Upper  Egypt  of  light  grey  clay  of  very  equal  consistency.  The 
remarkably  uniform  and  delicate  porosity  of  the  vessels  is  produced 
by  mixing  the  clay  with  ashes.  The  rapid  evaporation  caused  by 
the  porosity  of  the  kulleh  cools  the  liquid  within  to  a  temperature 
of  12-14°  lower  than  that  of  the  surrounding  air. 

A  visit  to  the  Tombs  of  the  Mamelukes  (p.  66)  may  be  con- 
veniently made  from  this  point.  Continuing  to  follow  the  road 
across  the  rubbish-hills  of  Fostat ,  we  observe  on  our  right  a  Mus- 
lim burial-ground ,  and  at  a  short  distance  in  front  of  us  the  old 
aqueduct  (p.  67).  A  little  to  the  right ,  on  an  eminence ,  rises  an 
old  ruined  mosque  (Odmi'a  Abu  Su'ud) ,  beyond  it  is  the  Citadel 
with  the  mosque  of  Mohammed  'Ali ,  and  farther  distant  are  the 
hills  of  the  Mokattam  with  the  mosque  of  Giyushi  (p.  103).  This 
view  is  very  striking  towards  sunset.    The  road,  which  becomes  bad 
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beyond  this  point,  leads  round  the  ruined  mosque  and  ascends 
heaps  of  debris.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  it  divides.  The  branch  to  the 
left  leads  back  to  the  town ,  from  the  houses  of  -which  the  Mosque 
of  Sultan  Hasan  (p.  49)  stands  out  conspicuously.  The  road,  first 
in  a  straight  direction ,  afterwards  inclining  to  the  right ,  leads  to 
the  necropolis  known  as  Imam  Shafe'i  (p.  66). 

3.  Bulak  and  the  Island  of  Gezireh. 

Bulak  (or  Boulaq),  the  river-harbour  of  Cairo,  situated  beyond 
the  Isma'iliyeh  Canal,  is  reached  from  the  Ezbekiyeh  via,  the  Shdria 
Bulak  and  the  bridge  of  Abu  Leleh  (PI.  A,  B,  3;  electric  tramway, 
p.  25).  Its  narrow  streets  present  a  very  busy  scene,  affording  a 
more  characteristic  picture  of  Oriental  life  than  the  capital,  as  the 
inhabitants  of  distant  provinces  are  proportionally  more  numerous 
here.  Goods  are  conveyed  hither  from  Upper  Egypt,  from  Nubia,  aud 
from  the  fertile  Delta.  The  principal  quay,  nearly  opposite  the  pal- 
ace of  Gezireh  (p.  73),  is  most  frequented  between  October  and 
December,  when  the  rapids  of  the  river  are  most  easily  navigated. 

At  Bulak,  and  at  the  moorings  of  Embabeh  (p.  73),  farther  to  the 
N. ,  the  traveller  will  find  the  dhahabiyehs,  or  boats  fitted  up  for  the 
voyage  to  Upper  Egypt.  At  the  N.  end  of  the  town  is  situated  the 
Arsenal,  founded  in  1835,  with  a  manufactory  of  weapons  attached 
to  it.  Machinery  for  Egyptian  manufactories  arriving  from  Europe 
is  put  together  at  Bulak  before  being  sent  to  its  final  destination, 
and.  all  repairs  of  machinery  are  also  executed  here.  Bulak  also 
boasts  of  a  large  Iron  Foundry,  an  EeoU  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  a  Paper 
Manufactory,  a  House  of  Correction  for  Women,  a  Lunatic  Asylum, 
and  the  Government  Printing  Office,  none  of  which  establishments 
will  interest  ordinary  travellers. 


On  the  island  of  Gezireh  (Ge%iret  Bulak)  in  the  Nile,  opposite 
Bulak,  rises  the  former  palace  of  Gezireh.  Travellers  cross  in  a  few 
minutes  by  electric  launch  (in  winter  only)  or  by  rowing-boat. 
The  road  thither  crosses  the  handsome  Great  Nile  Bridge  adjoining 
the  Kasr  en-NU  (PI.  A,  5 ;  p.  40),  the  extensive  barracks  of  Cairo. 
The  bridge,  about  420  yds.  in  length,  was  built  by  a  French  iron 
company.  The  buttresses,  which  were  constructed  with  the  aid  of 
air-tight  'caissons',  are  of  solid  stone,  and  are  55  yds.  apart.  The 
bottom  of  the  foundations  is  about  45  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  river 
when  at  its  lowest.  At  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning  an  interest- 
ing and  picturesque  crowd  of  peasantry  may  be  seen  congregated 
here  for  the  purpose  of  paying  duty  on  the  wares  they  are  bringing 
to  market.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Nile  bridge  is  closed 
at  about  9  a.m.  and  from  1  to  2.45  p.m.,  the  times  appointed  for 
the  passage  of  vessels  through  it. 

The  S.  part  of  the  Island  of  Gezireh,  to  the  right  of  the  road  to 
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Gizeh  (p.  76),  is  adorned  with  a  beautiful  avenue  of  lebbek-trees, 
which  is  thronged  with  the  equipages  of  fashionable  Cairenes  on 
Frid.  afternoons  from  about  5  p.m.  In  the  central  space  are  a  Race 
Course  (E.)  and  Golf,  Polo,  Cricket,  and  Tennis  Grounds  (W.). 

A  Footpath  leads  directly  from  the  end  of  the  bridge  among  palm-trees 
by  the  side  of  the  Nile,  affording  views  of  the  traffic  on  the  river  and 
on  the  Bulak  bank.  Refreshments  (milk,  etc.)  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Cafi  Bellevue,  etc. 

The  former  Viceregal  Chateau  of  Gezirbh  ('Island  Chateau'), 
to  the  N.E.  of  the  avenue,  on  the  Nile,  was  purchased  in  1893, 
along  with  the  adjacent  buildings  and  the  park,  by  a  limited  com- 
pany and  has  been  opened  as  the  Ghesireh  Palace  Hotel  (see  p.  23). 
The  chateau  was  erected  by  Franz  Pasha  (p.  60),  a  German  architect, 
in  1863-68,  and  fitted  up  with  fabulous  splendour.  The  masonry 
was  executed  by  native  workmen.  The  principal  rooms  of  the 
chateau  and  of  the  *Casino  or  Kiosque  in  the  park  (reconstructed  by 
Franz)  were  tastefully  ornamented  with  Moorish  stucco-work  by 
C.  von  Diebitsch ;  other  rooms  by  Ercolani  and  Furey.  The  coloured 
marble  pavements  were  executed  by  Bonani  of  Carrara ;  and  the 
cast-iron  work,  notably  the  gallery  of  the  Kiosque  in  the  Alhambra 
style,  is  from  the  Lauchhammer  foundry  near  Dresden.  In  the 
reign  of  Isma'il  Pasha  the  chateau  was  frequently  inhabited  by  high 
foreign  personages ,  and  the  distinguished  guests  present  at  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  1869  were  entertained  here.  Among 
the  relics  of  the  former  magnificence  are  six  costly  onyx  mantel- 
pieces in  the  chateau,  and  a  few  artistic  bronzes,  by  Barbedienne  of 
Paris,  in  the  Casino.  —  In  the  Park  a  fountain  by  Bonani,  re- 
presenting the  Infant  Nile,  deserves  mention.  To  the  N.  of  it  are 
the  former  Harem  Building,  part  of  which  was  erected  by  Mo- 
hammed fAli,  and  the  German  Consulate  General.  Between  the  cha- 
teau and  the  kiosque  is  a  grotto  with  water-works. 

Below  the  island  the  Nile  is  spanned  by  the  Railway  Bridge  men- 
tioned at  pp.  22,  123,  which  can  also  be  used  by  foot-passengers 
and  carriages.  The  station  on  the  left  bank  is  known  as  Embdbeh. 
This  was  the  scene  of  the  'Battle  of  the  Pyramids',  in  which  the 
French  under  Bonaparte  defeated  the  Mamelukes  (July  21st,  1798). 

4.  Shubra  and  the  'Abbaslyeh. 

The  visit  to  Shubra,  apart  from  the  pleasant  drive  in  the  avenue ,  is 
not  specially  interesting,  while  the  inspection  of  the  viceregal  gardens 
requires  a  Permit,  to  be  obtained  at  the  'daira'  or  office,  of  Prince  Husen 
Pasha,  at  the  Kasr  'AH  (p.  40).  —  The  'AbbAsiyeh  is  also  of  little  interest. 

The  Shdri'a  Shubra  and  the  broad  Shubra  Avenue,  shaded  by 
beautiful  sycamore  and  lebbek  trees,  beyond  the  Lemun  Bridge  and 
the  Railway  Stations  (PI.  B,  A,  1  ;  p.  23),  lead  straight  N.  to  the 
(2'/2  M.)  village  and  palace  of  Shubra,  on  the  Nile.  A  few  years  ago 
this  avenue  was  the  Rotten  Row,  or  Avenue  de  Boulogne,  of  Cairo, 
especially  on  Friday  and  Sunday  evenings ;  but  it  is  now  merely  an 
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unusually  busy  country-road,  with  a  picturesque  mixture  of  towns- 
folk and  country  people.  To  the  right,  a  little  back  from  the  road, 
is  the  beautiful  Villa  Ciccolani,  belonging  to  Hedr  Pasha.  On  the 
left  is  the  former  viceregal  palace  Kasr  en-Nuzha,  now  occupied  by 
the  Ecole  Normale  and  the  College  Tewflk.  Farther  to  the  right  is 
the  Pensionnat  du  Bon  Pasteur. 

At  the  end  of  the  avenue,  and  beyond  the  first  houses  of  Shubra, 
we  cross  a  canal  by  a  drawbridge,  turn  to  the  left  towards  the 
Nile,  and  follow  the  embankment  to  an  archway.  Passing  through 
this,  we  enter  a  tree-planted  space,  and  reach  the  entrance  of  the  — 

Viceregal  Gardens  of  Shubra,  laid  out  by  Mohammed' Ali  and 
his  son  Halim  Pasha,  but  now  utterly  neglected.  After  presenting 
our  ticket  of  admission,  we  first  proceed  to  the  kiosque  (fee  5  pias.), 
which  presents  no  interest  except  as  an  example  of  rich  and  effect- 
ive garden  architecture.  The  garden,  nearly  nine  acres  in  area,  was 
somewhat  incongruously  re-modelled  by  M.  Barillet  (p.  39)  in  the 
old  French  style,  which  is  ill-adapted  for  the  Oriental  vegetation, 
but  it  also  contains  some  beautiful  rose  and  geranium  beds.  Among 
the  tropical  plants  we  remark  the  beautiful  Indian  lemon-shrub  and 
a  huge  lebbek-tree  (p.  lxxi).  An  artificial  hill  in  the  garden  com- 
mands a  good  survey  of  the  grounds.  The  large  building  to  the  N. 
is  a  house  of  correction. 

Another  point  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cairo  that  deserves 
mention  is  the  Abbasiyeh,  which  lies  on  the  edge  of  the  desert, 
about  I1/2  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Bab  Huseintyeh  (PI.  E,  1 ;  p.  62). 
Abbasiyeh  is  a  group  of  houses  and  barracks,  founded  by  'Abbas 
Pasha  in  1849,  and  frequently  extended  since.  A  viceregal  Military 
School,  equipped  in  the  European  style,  and  the  European  Hospital 
(p.  27)  are  also  situated  here.  Near  the  last  barrack  on  the  left  rise 
the  Meteorological  and  Astronomical  Observatories.  —  Electric  Tram- 
way (fares  from  the  Ezbekiyeh,  6  or  4  mills.),  see  p.  25.  The  rail- 
way-station of  Demirdash  (p.  100)  lies  to  the  W.  of  'Abbasiyeh;  a 
branch-line  thence  passes  through  the  village. 

The  main  road  at  'Abbasiyeh  crosses  the  embankment  of  the  old 
railway  to  Suez,  and,  near  the  station  and  village  of  Kubbeh  (p.  100), 
also  the  railway  to  Merg.  About  li/2  M.  from  'Abbasiyeh,  not 
quite  halfway  to  Matariyeh,  it  passes  the  garden  (no  admission)  of 
the  winter-residence  of  the  present  Khedive  (marked  Palais  Taufik 
on  our  Maps).  —  Thence  to  Matariyeh,  see  p.  100. 

The  Gebel  el-Ahmar,  or  Bed  Mountain,  rises  to  the  E.  of  'Abbasiyeb. 
At  its  base,  reached  by  a  carriage-road  diverging  to  the  right  a  short 
distance  outside  the  Bab  Huseintyeh  (p.  62),  is  an  old  Viceregal  Ghdteau. 
The  mountain  consists  of  a  very  hard  miocene  conglomerate  of  sand, 
pebbles,  and  fragments  of  fossil  wood,  cemented  together  by  means  of 
silicic  acid,  and  coloured  red  or  yellowish  brown  with  oxide  of  iron. 
For  many  centuries  the  quarries  here  have  yielded  excellent  and  durable 
mill-stones,  and  material  for  the  construction  of  the  roads  of  Cairo  and 
Alexandria. 
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6.  The  Museum  of  Gizeh. 


The  Museum  is  about  3  M.  from  the  Ezbekiyeh  (comp.  the  Map,  p.  62). 
Carriages  and  Donkeys,  see  p.  26.  —  Visitors  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Great  Nile  Bridge  is  closed  for  traffic  at  about  9  a.m.  and  from  1  to 
2.45  p.m.  —  An  alternative  route  is  offered  by  the  Electric  Tramway  (p.  25) 
to  Old  Cairo  and  the  Steam  Ferry  thence  to  Oizeh  (fare  to  Gizeh  8  mill.). 
The  landing-stage  is  about  5  min.'s  walk  from  the  Museum. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  opposite  the  island  of  Roda,  stands 
the  Palace  of  Gizeh,  just  below  the  now  decayed  village  of  Oizeh, 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  middle  ages  as  a  summer-residence  of  the 
Mameluke  sultans.  This  palace  now  contains  the  great  viceregal  col- 
lection of  Egyptian  antiquities.  —  We  cross  the  Nile  by  the  Great 
Iron  Bridge  near  Kasr  en-Nil  (p.  72),  traverse  the  S.  end  of  the  Island 
of  BulSk  (p.  72 ;  to  the  left  the  custom-house),  and  then  cross  a 
smaller  bridge  over  the  periodically  dry  arm  of  the  Nile.  Beyond 
this  bridge  the  road  to  Gizeh,  which  is  shaded  by  beautiful  lebbek 
trees,  diverges  to  the  left  and  skirts  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  which  is 
peopled  by  a  motley  throng.  (The  road  straight  on  leads  to  the 
railway-station  of  Bulak  ed-Dakrur,  p.  123.)  On  the  right  are  a 
number  of  palaces  and  property  belonging  to  the  Khedive,  and  a 
fine  view  of  the  Pyramids.  Farther  on,  on  the  same  side,  is  the 
entrance  to  the  Zoological  Garden  (p.  100)  and  palace  of  Gizeh. 

The  Palace  of  Gizeh,  a  huge  rambling  edifice,  built  in  a  light 
and  unsubstantial  Oriental  style,  with  about  500  saloons  and  apart- 
ments, was  erected  by  the  Khedive  Isma'il  for  his  harem  at  a  cost 
stated  at  120  million  francs.  Since  1889  the  Museum  of  Egypt- 
ian Antiquities,  formerly  at  Bulak,  has  been  installed  here,  though 
danger  of  fire,  if  nothing  else,  renders  it  a  very  unsuitable  deposit- 
ory for  so  valuable  a  collection.  The  building  of  a  museum  in  Cairo 
itself  is  projected  for  the  next  few  years. 


The  **Museum  of  Egyptian  Antiquities  is  the  most  valuable 
collection  of  the  kind.  It  was  founded  by  the  eminent  French  Egypt- 
ologist Aug.  Mariette  (d.  1881),  and  after  his  death  was  conducted 
by  the  no  less  eminent  O.  Maspero  (1881-1886),  by  E.  Orebaut,  and 
J.  de  Morgan.  The  present  director  is  M.  Loret;  the  conservators  are 
O.  Daressy  and  E.  Brugsch-Bey.  —  The  earliest  description  of  the  Mu- 
seum is  Mariette's  'Les  Principaux  Monuments  du  Musee  de  Boulacq' 
(1864)  ;  Maspero  also  published  a  'Quide  du  Visiteur  au  Musee  deBou- 
lacq  (1884).  The  present  detailed  Catalogue  (1894),  which  is  sold 
at  the  entrance,  though  not  perfect,  is  quite  indispensable  for  stu- 
dents. In  the  following  description  we  mention  the  place  of  discovery 
only  of  the  more  important  or  more  recently  acquired  objects,  refer- 
ring the  visitor  for  farther  details  to  the  catalogue.  —  Alterations  in 
the  arrangement  of  some  of  the  rooms  may  be  caused  by  the  addition 
from  time  to  time  of  new  objects  discovered  in  the  course  of  the 
excavations  actively  carried  on  by  the  Museum  authorities. 
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The  museum  is  open  in  'winter  daily,  except  Mon.,  from  9.30  till 
4.30,  in  summer  (15th  Mar.  to  15th  Oct.]  from  8.30  to  12,  ad- 
mission 5  piastres.  Sticks  and  umbrellas  are  given  up  at  the  en- 
trance and  returned  at  the  exit  (no  fee). 

A  special  room  is  reserved  for  /Students;  apply  to  the  director  or  to 
one  of  the  conservators.  —  In  the  Sale  Boom  (E.  lxi)  duplicates,  etc.,  of  the 
antiquities  may  be  purchased,  at  prices  fixed  by  the  Museum  authorities 
and  plainly  marked  on  the  objects  offered.  Purchases  here  made  have,  of 
course,  a  guarantee  of  their  genuineness  (comp.  also  pp.  xix,  100). 

In  the  Garden  near  the  entrance  is  a  tall  pedestal  supporting 
a  Sphinx  in  red  granite,  with  the  names  of  the  Pharaoh  Ramses  II., 
added  later.  On  the  right  of  the  road  to  the  palace  is  the  top  of  an 
Obelisk,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Queen  Makere,  whose  figure  was 
replaced  by  altars  under  Thutmosis  III.  On  a  platform  of  masonry 
in  front  of  the  main  entrance  rests  the  marble  sarcophagus  of  Aug. 
Mariette  (p.  75). 

The  Ground  Flood. 

contains  the  more  ponderous  monuments  of  the  collection  and  the 

ornaments. 

a.  Monuments  of  the  Ancient  Empire  (ca.  2500-1800  B.C.). 

Room  I.  —  The  Most  Ancient  Monuments,  some  dating  from  be- 
fore the  IV.  Dynasty. 

To  the  left  of  the  entrance :  1.  Granite  statue  of  a  kneeling 
man,  very  archaic.  —  *2.  Three  wooden  reliefs,  of  very  delicate 
workmanship,  from  a  tomb  at  Sakkara,  representing  Hesy-re,  the 
deceased,  standing  and  seated  at  table. 

To  the  right  of  the  entrance:  *3.  Fragment  of  stucco,  with  the 
lifelike  representation  of  six  geese,  from  the  wall-lining  of  a  tomb 
at  Medum. 

In  the  middle  of  the  room  :  4,  5.  Two  sacrificial  tables  in  ala- 
baster. Two  lions  support  each  of  the  tables  in  a  slightly  tilted 
position,  so  that  the  libations  ran  down  into  a  vase  placed  between 
the  tails  of  the  lions.  —  *6.  Group  in  limestone  of  Prince  Rahotep 
and  his  wife  Nofret,  found  in  1870  in  a  mastaba  near  Medum,  the 
colouring  still  remarkably  fresh.  The  facial  expression  is  excellent, 
and  the  eyes,  made  of  coloured  quartz,  impart  a  very  lifelike  air 
to  the  figures  (end  of  the  3rd  Dyn.).  —  8,  9.  Two  steles  in  the  form 
of  false  doors,  with  the  name  of  Sethu  (4th  Dyn.). 

In  the  Glass  Cases:  *1337.  Forty  Egyptian  soldiers,  armed  with 
shields  and  spears;  *1338.  Forty  negro  soldiers  with  bows  and  flint- 
headed  arrows,  from  a  tomb  at  Assiut,  dating  from  the  Middle 
Empire. 

S.  side  of  the  room:  10.  Stele,  resembling  Nos.  8  and  9;  11,12. 
Door-posts,  with  relief  of  the  wife  of  Kha-bew-Sokar  (limestone); 
16.  Stele  in  the  form  of  a  door,  from  the  tomb  of  Kha-bew-Sokar 
(3rd  Dyii.).    All  these  are  from  Sakkara. 
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E.  side :  13.  Stele  from  the  tomb  of  Shery,  priest  of  Kings  Send 
and  Per-ebsen  (2nd  Dyn.)  ;  14.  Rectangular  sacrificial  table,  in  ala- 
baster, -with  the  name  of  Snefru-nofer,  priest  of  the  Pyramid  of  King 
Esse  (5th  Dyn.)  ;  15.  Round  sacrificial  table  of  alabaster  (Sakkara). 

Room  II.  In  the  centre :  17,  *18.  Statues  of  Ra-nofer,  a  priest, 
ranking  among  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  Egyptian  art  (5th  Dyn., 
Sakkara).  —  Between  these:  77.  Statue  of  Thy  (Ti),  of  the  same 
period,  found  in  the  fferdab  of  his  tomb  at  Sakkara  (p.  138).  1311. 
Seated  limestone  statue,  -with  admirably  preserved  colouring. 

**19.  Wooden  Statue  from  Sakkara,  known  as  the  Shikh  el-Beled 
(village-chief),  a  name  given  to  it  by  the  Arabs  on  account  of  its 
resemblance  to  a  well-fed  specimen  of  that  modern  functionary. 

The  feet,  which  had  been  broken  off,  are  restored,  but  the  rest  of 
the  figure  is  in  its  original  condition.  The  arms  are  separately  worked 
and  attached  to  the  body.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  and  the  legs  are 
bare,  while  from  the  hips  hangs  a  kind  of  apron  folded  in  front.  In  the 
hand  is  the  long  rod  of  office.  The  round  head  with  its  short  hair,  and 
the  portrait-like,  good-natured  face  are  remarkably  lifelike.  The  eyes 
were  put  in.  They  consist  of  pieces  of  opaque  white  quartz  with  pupils 
formed  of  rock-crystal,  and  they  are  framed  with  thin  plates  of  bronze, 
the  edges  of  which  form  the  eyelids. 

*1310.  Limestone  figure  of  a  seated  Scribe,  from  Sakkara;  the 
eyes  were  inserted.  The  colouring  is  well  preserved.  1339.  Wooden 
ship  with  two  cabins,  from  a  tomb  at  Assiut.  1340.  Wooden  figures 
of  cakes  and  pastry,  interred  with  the  dead  for  his  consumption ; 
from  a  tomb  of  the  Middle  Empire  at  Mer. 

N.  side  of  the  room:  21.  Statue  of  the  priest  Atep ;  23.  Large 
limestone  stele,  of  fine  workmanship,  mentioning  the  names  of  Ra- 
en-kaw  and  his  wife  Ahat;  24.  Limestone  stele  of  Hesesi,  keeper  of 
the  corn-magazine,  the  treasury,  etc. 

S.  side:  20.  Limestone  statue  of  a  legal  official  named  Ensha, ;*25. 
Admirable  limestone  statue  of  Ptah-wer-er-en,   a  judge  and  scribe. 

29,  30.  Wall  panels  from  a  niche  in  the  tomb  (mastaba)  of  Sabu, 
high-priest  of  Ptah,  at  Sakkara  (p.  143). 

One  of  these  represents  the  deceased  sitting  at  a  table  covered  with 
slaughtered  cattle,  flowers,  fruit,  and  other  offerings;  on  the  other  side 
we  see  Sabu  seated  beneath  a  canopy,  with  attendants  bringing  offerings. 
Below  are  servants  drawing  the  statues  of  the  deceased  to  the  tomb,  the 
cutting  up  of  slaughtered  oxen,  the  deceased  navigating  the  Nile,  and  his 
cattle  being  driven  before  him  to  be  counted. 

S.E.  side :  *35.  Female  torso  (in  wood),  found  in  the  grave  of 
the  Shekh  el-Beled,  and  probably  representing  his  wife. 

Room  III.  In  the  centre,  Five  coffins  and  mummies  of  kings 
from  Der  el-bahri  (comp.  p.  96):  1177.  Amenophis  I.  (18th  Dyn.), 
the  head  wearing  a  mask;  1178.  Thutmosis  II.  (18th  Dyn.);  1179. 
Coffin  of  Thutmosis  III.  (18th  Dyn.),  much  damaged  and  stripped  of 
its  gilding;  1180.  Sethos  I.;  1181.  Ramses  II.  the  Great,  the  Sesostris 
of  the  Greeks  (son  of  Sethos;  19th  Dyn.);  1182.  Ramses  III.  — 
Four  statues  of  kings  of  the  Ancient  Empire,  but  carved  at  a  later 
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period:  37.  Unknown;  39.  Ra-en-woser  (5thDyn.);  40.  Menkewre 
(Menoheres),  the  builder  of  the  3rd  pyramid  at  Gizeh ;  42.  Khephren, 
builder  of  the  2nd  pyramid.  —  *43.  Statue  of  a  high  government 
official  (limestone ;  6th  Dyn.,  Sakkara)  ;  44.  Statue  of  Khui^in  lime- 
stone, with  two  women  crouching  at  his  feet. 

N.  side.  Case  A  :  Smaller  articles  from  tombs  of  the  Ancient 
Empire;  small  bronze  and  alabaster  vases;  sacrificial  geese,  in 
limestone  ;  small  tablet  with  sacrificial  offerings ;  etc.  —  Case  B : 
Vases  and  sacrificial  tablets. 

E.  side  :  46,  45.  Headless  statues  of  Khephren,  from  the  granite 
temple  near  the  Sphinx  at  Gizeh  (p.  119);  38.  Alabaster  statue  of 
King  Men-kew-Hor  (5th  Dyn.);  41.  Alabaster  statue  of  Khephren. 

S.  side:  49.  Inscription,  in  which  the  deceased  Uni,  a  high 
official,  records  his  exploits  under  the  three  Pharaohs,  Teti,  Pepy  I., 
and  Mer-en-re. 

W.  side:  55.  Door-shaped  stele  from  the  tomb  of  Prince  Woter, 
found  to  the  N.  of  Karnak. 

Room  IV.  Steles,  sacrificial  stones,  and  statues  dating  from  the 
Early  Empire. 

Room  V.  In  the  centre :  **64.  Statue  of  King  Khephren,  found 
in  the  well  of  the  granite  temple  near  the  Sphinx  (p.  120). 

The  king  is  represented  in  life-size,  sitting  on  a  throne,  which  is 
borne  by  lions.  At  the  sides  of  the  seat  are  the  arms  of  Egypt ;  and  on 
the  back  is  a  hawk,  protecting  the  king's  head  with  its  outspread  wings. 
The  statue  is  the  work  of  a  late  period. 

*74.  Sarcophagus  of  Prince  Bef-Hor,  in  pink  granite,  embel- 
lished with  representations  of  doors,  through  which  the  deceased 
might  quit  his  coffin.  *1341.  Wooden  statue  of  the  guardian  spirit 
(Ka)  of  King  Hor,  represented  as  a  nude  man  bearing  the  hiero- 
glyph 'Ka'  on  his  head  ;  found  in  the  king's  tomb  beside  the  S.  brick 
pyramid  at  Dahshur  (p.  144). 

E.  side :  1342.  Wooden  naos,  in  which  the  statue  No.  1341  stood. 

S.  side :  1346.  Entrail-jars,  with  lids  in  the  shape  of  human 
heads,  found  in  tombs  beside  the  N.  and  S.  brick  pyramids  at 
Dahshur. 

This  room  also  contains  various  other  articles  found  at  Dahshur, 
besides  statues  and  door-shaped  steles  of  the  Ancient  Empire. 

Room  VI  contains  door- shaped  steles  and  statues,  all  dating 
from  the  Ancient  Empire. 

Room  VII.  —  On  the  walls  are  statues  and  reliefs  dating  from 
the  Early  Empire. 

N.  side,  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  :  Cabinet  A.  Statuettes 
dating  from  the  Ancient  Empire :  87.  Man  with  a  sack  on  his  shoulder 
and  his  sandals  in  his  hand  (5th  Dyn.);  88.  Baker  and  woman 
kneading  dough;  89.  Kneeling  priest. 
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N.  side,  to  the  left  of  the  entrance :  Cabinet  B.  Statuettes  from 
Gizeh  and  Sakkara :  *78.  Dwarf  named  Khnemhotep ;  *79.  Lime- 
stone statuette  of  Nofer,  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  Egyptian 
sculpture  of  the  5th  Dyn. ;  *80.  Wooden  statuette  of  a  man  in  a 
cloak,  the  head  unusually  expressive  (later  period). 

S.  side:  82.  Limestone  relief:  Apa,  governor  of  the  palace,  with 
his  wife  Senbet  and  his  two  daughters ;  Apa,  borne  in  a  litter,  in- 
spects his  harvest  and  cattle;  ships. 

W.  side  :  Limestone  relief  from  a  tomb :  83.  The  two  upper 
rows  represent  field-workers,  the  third  the  making  of  wine  and 
bread ;  in  the  lowest  row  are  carpenters,  makers  of  stone-vessels, 
goldsmiths,  sculptors,  and  a  scribe  weighing  gold.  —  84.  Boatmen 
quarrelling;  86.  Dancers  and  musicians. 

The  glass-cases  in  the  middle  of  the  room  contain  the  *Ornaments. 
N.  side :  Table  Case  containing  **Golden  Ounambnts,  found  in 
1894  by  M.  de  Morgan  near  the  N.  and  S.  brick  pyramids  at  Dahshur 
(p.  144).  The  principal  pieces,  illustrating  the  high  pitch  of  skill 
attained  by  Egyptian  goldsmiths  about  2000  B.C.,  are  the  following. 
—  1348.  Belonging  to  Princess  Sit-Hathor  (12th  Dyn.) :  a.  Gold 
Breast  Ornament  in  the  shape  of  a  temple,  inlaid  in  a  mosaic  style 
with  cornelian,  lapis  lazuli,  and  turquoises ;  in  the  middle  is  the 
name  of  Usertesen  II.,  supported  on  either  side  by  a  hawk  perched 
upon  the  hieroglyphic  symbol  for  'gold',  and  wearing  the  Egyptian 
double  crown ;  b.  Six  gold  shells ,  from  a  necklace ;  d.  Two  lotus 
flowers  tied  together;  etc.  ■ —  1349.  Belonging  to  the  Princess  Meryt: 
a.  Gold  Breast  Ornament  inlaid  with  gems ;  at  the  top  is  a- vulture 
with  outspread  wings,  representing  Nekhbet,  the  patron-goddess 
of  the  king;  below  is  the  name  of  Usertesen  III.,  to  the  right  and 
left  of  which  are  two  hawk-headed  sphinxes,  as  symbols  of  the  king, 
each  trampling  upon  two  foes;  b.  Breast  Ornament  of  the  same 
kind ;  at  the  top  is  the  vulture,  below  is  the  name  of  Amenemhet  III., 
on  either  side  of  which  the  king  appears,  grasping  a  kneeling  Asiatic 
by  the  hair  and  smiting  him  with  a  club ;  c.  Golden  Shell,  inlaid 
with  coloured  gems,  on  which  are  lotus-flowers ;  g,  h.  Two  small 
golden  cosmetic  boxes,  one  with  zigzag  ornaments,  the  other  witli 
enamel  and  lapis  lazuli;  i.  Two  Bracelet  Ornaments  in  gold  and 
coloured  gems  showing  the  name  of  Amenemhet  III. ;  q,  r.  Cosmetic, 
boxes  in  cornelian,  lapis  lazuli,  etc.  —  1350.  Found  in  the  coffin 
of  the  Princess  Neb-hetepti-khrot:  a.  Silver  diadem  inlaid  with 
gems,  with  the  urseus-serpent  in  front;  b.  Golden  vulture's  head; 
c.  Two  ends  of  a  chain  in  the  form  of  golden  hawks'  heads  ;  d.  Dag- 
ger-blade in  gold ;  f.  Portion  of  a  scourge. 

Square  Glass  Case.  Gold  necklaces  and  bracelets  with  less  valu- 
able stones,  found  in  1895  in  tombs  at  Dahshur. 

*  Table  Case.  Ornaments  of  two  princesses  of  the  12th  Dyn., 
found  in  1895 :  Two  golden  wreaths  with  inlaid  gems  imitating 
flowers,  of  admirable  workmanship;  dagger  with  inlaid  pommel. 
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N.E.  corner:  Glass  Case  H:  Amulets,  votive  gifts,  and  gold 
ornaments,  found  in  1889  by  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie  on  a  mummy  at 
Hawara  in  the  Fayum. 

E.  side.  Glass  Case  K  contains  the  **Jewels  or  Queen  Ah- 
hotep,  mother  of  Amosis  I.  (conqueror  of  the  Hyksos),  found  with 
the  mummy  of  the  queen  at  Drah  Abu'l  Negga  (Thebes)  in  1860. 
From  right  to  left :  946.  Bracelet  of  beads  of  gold,  cornelian,  and 
lapis  lazuli;  944.  Richly  ornamented  diadem,  with  a  cartouche 
of  Amosis  I.  and  sphinxes;  *943.  Double-hinged  bracelet,  with 
delicately  engraved  gold  figures  on  blue  enamel  representing  (twice) 
King  Amosis  kneeling  with  the  earth-god  Keb  behind  him  and  two 
hawk-headed  and  two  jackal-headed  genii  ;  962.  Elaborate  breast 
ornament,  consisting  of  rows  of  spirals,  flowers,  antelopes,  lions, 
and  other  animals,  while  the  clasps  represent  the  heads  of  hawks; 
945.  Pliable  gold  chain,  36  inches  long,  ending  in  the  heads  of 
geese ;  pendent  from  it  is  a  scarabaeus  with  wings,  etc.,  of  blue 
glass-paste  striped  with  gold ;  955.  Golden  boat ,  resting  upon  a 
wooden  carriage  with  wheels  of  bronze,  and  containing  figures  in 
silver ;  956.  Boat  and  crew,  all  in  silver ;  950.  Axe  with  a  handle 
of  cedar-wood  encased  in  gold,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Amosis; 
the  solid  gold  head  is  also  covered  with  enamelled  ornamentation ; 
*951.  Dagger  and  sheath,  both  of  gold,  a  model  of  grace;  the  top 
of  the  richly  jewelled  hilt  is  formed  of  four  female  heads  in  gold, 
and  the  junction  of  blade  and  hilt  is  covered  with  a  head  of  Apis 
(the  centre  piece  of  the  blade,  in  damascened  bronze,  should  be 
observed);  *953.  Golden  breast-plate  inlaid  with  precious  stones : 
the  gods  Ammon-re  and  Re  in  a  boat  pour  holy  water  upon  King 
Amosis;  on  each  side  are  hawks;  954.  Necklace  of  golden  rosettes 
adorned  with  gems  and  coloured  leaves  of  gold;  949.  Mirror  of 
ebony,  gold,  and  gilt  bronze,  with  the  handle  shaped  like  a  lotus 
flower;  947.  Anklets;  964.  Armlet,  adorned  with  turquoises;  in 
front  is  a  vulture  with  wings  of  gold  inlaid  with  gems ,  948.  Fan 
of  wood  mounted  in  gold,  with  the  holes  left  by  the  ostrich  feathers 
with  which  it  was  originally  furnished. 

S.E.  corner.  Glass  Case  F.  *922.  Six  silver  vases  and  bowls, 
from  the  ruins  of  Mendes  (Tell-Tma'i),  probably  some  of  the  temple 
utensils ;  923.  Silver  ornaments  from  the  corners  of  a  naos.  Ad- 
joining, Silver  spoon  with  a  figure  of  victory  inlaid  in  gold  (Graeco- 
Roman  period). 

In  front  of  the  S.  wall.  *Glass  Case  D.  Utensils,  figures,  and 
other  small  objects  of  art. 

Top  Shelf.  Incense-burner;  874.  Glass  vessels  (18th  Dyn.).  878.  Wooden 
statuette. 

Middle  Shelf.  875.  Meny  and  his  wife  Hent-onu.  877.  Hippopotamus 
(in  a  swamp),  surrounded  by  painted  lotuses,  butterflies,  and  birds.  902. 
Fine  head  of  the  god  Imhotep.    885.  Bronze  Apis,  turning  his  head. 

Bottom  Shelf.  892.  Spoon  with  the  handle  shaped  like  an  antelope; 
'898.  Drinking-horn  (?),  with  beautifully  carved  cow's  head.  "910.  Small 
ointment  bowl,  in  the  shape  of  a  slave  carrying  a  jar.    688.    Small   bowl, 
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with  a  dog  running  off  with  a  stolen  fish.  895.  Man  holding  in  front  of 
him  a  naos  with  the  figure  of  Osiris.  879-8S1.  Wooden  statuettes.  1351. 
So-called  segis:  heads  of  Sekhmet,  Isis  (right),  and  Nefertem  (left),  on  a 
bronze  collar;  *891.  Statuette  of  the  vizier  Ptah-mose,  in  white  and 
coloured  glass-paste,  of  exceptional  beauty.  900.  Figure  of  the  dead,  one 
of  the  earliest  Egyptian  bronzes.  897.  Amulet  against  snakes,  scorpions,  etc. 
*886.  Hair-pin,  in  the  shape  of  a  man  standing  upon  a  lotus-flower  (Middle 
Empire).  889.  Bowl  in  the  shape  of  a  girl  rowing  through  a  swamp.  909. 
King's  head  in  blue  porcelain.  896.  Bowl  in  the  form  of  a  girl  swimming 
and  holding  a  duck.  "'889.  Bowl  in  the  form  of  a  recumbent  cow.  903. 
Bronze  figure  of  a  priest  bearing  a  figure  of  Osiris,  from  the  Serapeum. 
912.  Fine  ivory  figure  (Ancient  Empire).  890,  890bis.  Bronze  figures  of  kings. 
876.  Bronze  mirror.    882bis.  Girl  with  a  flower,  in  fine  workmanship. 

W.  side.  Olass  Case  L  :  Golden  and  silver  ornaments  of  various 
epochs.  972,  972  b.  Valuable  earrings  (?);  974.  Broad  band  of  thin 
gold,  of  the  Greek  (Ptolemaic)  period,  with  fine  gorgon's  face;  973. 
Breast-ornament  of  delicate  workmanship.  Also  bracelets,  rings, 
and  earrings  of  Syrian  workmanship ;  991.  Persian ;  similar  articles 
of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Byzantine  origin. 

Room  VIII.  Reliefs  from  tombs.  —  In  the  S.E.  corner:  91. 
Shepherds  pasturing  their  flocks;  below,  shepherds  and  fisher- 
men preparing  for  a  meal.  —  In  the  S.W.  corner :  92.  The  deceased 
Nenkheftka,  seated  before  a  sacrificial  table,  receiving  the  gifts  of 
his  servants  j  beneath,  animals  for  sacrifice  are  being  slaughtered. 
—  In  the  N.W.  corner:  93.  Ape  seizing  a  man  by  the  leg.  —  In 
the  N.E.  corner :  94.  Boatmen,  engaged  in  the  transportation  of 
fruit  and  other  provisions,  fall  into  a  quarrel  and  attack  each  other 
with  their  oars.  — In  the  middle  of  the  room  :  95.  Wooden  statuette 
of  Zez-em-onkhj,  of  excellent  workmanship  but  much  damaged 
(5th  Dyn.). 

Room IX.  In  the  middle :  96.  Sarcophagus  in  pink  granite,  which 
once  contained  the  remains  of  Khufu-onkh  (4th  Dyn. ;  from  Gizeh). 
The  sides  are  embellished  with  numerous  doors  (p.  cxl).  —  97. 
Sarcophagus  of  Prince  Ka-em-sekhem  in  pink  granite,  with  rounded 
corners.    98-100.  Door-shaped  steles. 

S.  side.  Case  A:  102.  Small  boat;  beside  it,  five  other  boats ; 
103.  Model  of  a  granary  ;  104.  Model  of  a  small  house  with  a  court 
in  front  (both  found  at  Akhmim).  105.  Small  chest,  containing 
models  of  implements,  vases,-  etc.  (6th  Dyn.). 

Room  X.  106.  Mummy  of  King  Mer-en-re  (6th  Dyn.);  107. 
Remains  of  the  mummy  of  King  Onnos  (5th  Dyn.),  from  his  pyramid 
(p.  128) ;  109.  Sacrificial  chamber  from  the  tomb  of  Tesherey  at 
Sakkara  (6th  Dyn.). 

Room  XI  contains  door-shaped  steles  of  the  6th  Dyn.,  from 
Abydos  and  Akhmim;  wooden  coffin  of  Teti.  —  Cabinet  A  :  Wooden 
statuettes  and  inscribed  tablets. 

Rooms  XII,  XIII,  &  XIV  contain  monuments  illustrating  the 
transition  from  the  Early  to  the  Middle  Empire :  steles  from  Abydos, 
Akhmim,  Rizagat,  and  Meshaik,  nearly  all  of  crude  execution.  — 
Two  wooden  coffins  with  peculiar  hieroglyphics,  from  Akhmim. 
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b.  Monuments  of  the  Middle  Empire  and  of  the  Hyksos  Period 
(X1I-XVIII.  Dyn.;  2200-1600  B.C.). 

Room  XV.  E.  side:  110.  Stele  of  Khewu,  son  of  Entef  (11th 
Dyn.),  interesting  to  epigraphists  on  account  of  the  still  visible 
squares,  marked  upon  it  to  ensuTe  accuracy  in  the  drawing  of  the 
hieroglyphics  and  designs ;  111.  Stele  of  the  nomarch  Entef,  found 
like  No.  112  atDrahAbu'l  Negga  (Thebes);  112.  Stele  of  King 
Entef  (11th  Dyn.),  of  historic  importance ;  113.  Relief  representing 
King  Mentuhotep  slaying  prisoners  (11th  Dyn.);  *114.  Sacrificial 
chamber  of  Harhotep,  with  representations  of  the  domestic  utensils 
required  by  the  deceased;  116,  115.  Inner  and  outer  coffin  and 
mummy  of  a  lady  of  the  royal  harem  (11th  Dyn.);  the  necklace 
and  tatooed  body  should  be  noticed. 

Room  XVI  (Hyksos  Room).  W.  side :  122.  Statue  (granite)  of 
Nofret,  queen  of  Usertesen  I.  (12th  Dyn.). 

In  the  middle  of  the  room:  *1353.  Two  wooden  boats,  probably 
used  in  funeral  celebrations,  found  beside  the  N.  briok  pyramid 
at  Dahshur. 

E.  side  :  124.  Head  of  a  king,  in  grey  granite,  from  Bubastis; 
125.  Colossal  bust  of  a  king  of  the  Middle  Empire,  with  the  name 
of  King  Merneptah  of  the  19th  Dyn.  afterwards  added  on  the  breast 
(grey  granite);  126.  Cast  of  the  head  of  a  king's  statue  from  Bu- 
bastis, now  in  the  British  Museum  (resembling  No.  124) ;  128.  Statue 
of  King  Sebek-em-saf,  in  pink  granite  (13th  Dyn. ;  Abydos);  129. 
Statue  of  the  Hyksos  KingKhyan,  found  at  Bubastis  (head  wanting). 

133-135,  137-139.  Statues  of  kings  with  high  cheek-bones, 
folds  about  the  mouth,  and  other  peculiar  and  foreign  facial  charac- 
teristics, and  with  hair  and  beards  unlike  those  of  Egyptians.  These 
were  formerly  regarded  as  Hyksos  princes  (p.  xcviii),  but  are  now 
attributed  with  greater  probability  to  Amenemhet  III.  (12th  Dyn.). 

133.  Group  in  grey  granite,  found  at  Tanis. 

Two  water-deities  are  offering  a  god  fish  upon  lotus-stems,  while  they 
carry  other  fishes  and  birds  in  nets.  The  name  of  Psusennes  is  engraved 
on  the  front. 

**134.  Sphinx  in  black  granite,  from  Tanis,  the  restored  parts 
recognisable  by  their  darker  hue. 

An  inscription  on  the  right  shoulder,  almost  effaced,  mentions  Apepi 
(Apophis),  the  Hyksos  king.  Merneptah  and  Ramses  II.  subsequently  caused 
their  names  to  be  inscribed  on  the  base,  and  Psusennes  engraved  his  on 
the  breast  of  the  statue. 

135.  Head  of  a  sphinx,  with  the  name  of  Merneptah  added  at 
a  later  date;  137.  Head  of  a  king,  from  Medinet  el-Fayum;  138. 
Three  heads,  in  grey  granite ;  139.  Sphinx,  in  limestone,  found  at 
El-Kab. 

140.  Large  limestone  sarcophagus  of  Tagi,  from  Thebes.  The 
interior  is  adorned  with  well-preserved  representations  of  articles 
required  by  the  deceased  in  the  future  life. 
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Room  XVII.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  are  -wooden  coffins  of  the 
Middle  Empire,  including  142.  Coffin  of  Kheperkere  with  repre- 
sentations of  doors  on  the  outside. 

Glass  Case  to  the  right  of  the  stairs.  Articles  found  in  tombs 
near  the  pyramids  ofLisht:  sticks,  sceptres,  weapons ;  entrail-vases 
with  lids  in  the  shape  of  human  heads ;  wooden  statuette  of  a  man. 

Glass  Case  to  the  left  of  the  stairs.  Entrail-vases  (mostly  of  ala- 
baster), with  lids  in  the  form  of  human  heads,  of  admirable  work- 
manship, from  graves  at  Dahshur. 

Room  XVIII.  Portions  of  painted  wooden  coffins,  dating  from  the 
Middle  Empire. 

Rooms  XIX  and  XX.  Wooden  coffins  of  the  11th  and  12th  Dyn. ; 
sacrificial  tablets,  and  numerous  steles  from  Abydos. 

Room  XXI.  *Nine  colossal  statues  of  Usertesen  I.,  in  fine 
limestone,  found  near  the  S.  pyramid  of  Lisht,  of  admirable  work- 
manship (especially  in  .the  reliefs  on  the  throne).  *1354.  Outer  and 
inner  wooden  coffins  of  Mesehti,  nomarch  of  Assiut. 

The  mummy  reclined  on  a  bed  in  the  inner  coffin,  but  only  its  golden 
mask  is  now  left.  Beside  it  are  various  articles  for  the  use  of  the  dead 
in  the  future  life:  head-rests,  mirror,  sandals,  bronze  washing  apparatus, 
sticks,  bow  and  arrows,  etc. 

c.  Monuments  of  the  New  Empire  and  the  Subsequent  Period 
(1600  B.C.  to  the  Conquest  of  Egypt  by  Alexander  the  Great). 

Room  XXII.  146,  147.  Two  arms  from  a  colossal  pink  granite 
statue  of  Ramses  II.,  found  at  Luxor;  148.  Large  scarabaeus  of  pink 
granite. 

Room  XXIII.  On  the  walls,  tombstones  and  reliefs :  150.  King 
Amenophis  IV.  (18th  Dyn.)  worshipping  the  sun,  from  Tell  el- 
'Amarna  (p.  193).  1313.  Amenophis  IV. ,  with  his  wife  and  two 
princesses,  worshipping  the  sun,  from  the  king's  tomb  at  Tell  el- 
'Amarna  (p.  199).    153.  Ramses  II.  and  the  god  Ptah-Tetenen. 

Room  XXIV.  *155.  Sacred  boat,  of  pink  granite,  found  in  1892  in 
the  temple  of  Ptah  at  Memphis,  a  most  rare  and  beautiful  specimen. 

Room  XXV  (Ethiopian  Room)  contains  memorial  stones  of 
Ethiopian  kings,  found  at  Napata.  160.  Stele  of  Piankhy  (p.  ci), 
celebrating  his  victories  over  Egyptian  princes;  161.  Har-si-yoif, 
describing  his  victorious  campaign  in  Nubia ;  162.  Tanut-amon  re- 
counts his  campaign  against  the  Assyrians  in  Memphis.  —  E.  side  : 
Esperute  records  his  accession  (ca.  650  B.C.).  —  *164.  Portrait-head 
in  dark  granite  of  Taharqa  (the  Tirhakah  of  the  Bible),  the  Ethi- 
opian conqueror  (25th  Dyn.);  negro  cast  of  features,  nose  mutilat- 
ed. The  same  negro  cast  is  clearly  seen  in  the  relief  of  this  king  on 
the  under-mentioned  Esarhaddon  Stele. 

6* 
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W.  side :  165.  Tablet  excommunicating  two  families,  who  had 
committed  a  crime  in  a  temple,  from  Napata.  166.  Fine  head, 
from  a  colossal  statue  of  Ramses  II.  (Luxor). 

In  the  middle  of  the  room :  167.  King  Merneptah,  holding  a 
figure  of  Osiris  (19th  Dyn.).  —  *Stele  with  inscriptions  of  Ame- 
nophis  III.,  referring  to  his  buildings,  and  of  Merneptah,  referring 
to  his  victories  over  the  Libyans  ('Israel  Stele'). 

This  stood  originally  in  a  temple  of  Amenophis  III.  at  Thebes  and  was 
afterwards  used  by  King  Merneptah,  who  inscribed  upon  the  back  a  hymn, 
concluding  with  the  words :  'Israel  is  wasted  and  his  seed  is  brought  to 
nothing1.  This  is  the  earliest  mention  of  Israel  in  any  Egyptian  inscription. 
The  stele  was  discovered  by  Flinders  Petrie  in  a  temple  at  Thebes  (p.  270). 

S.  side  of  the  corridor  leading  to  R.  XXVI :  Coloured  cast  of  the 
Esarhaddon  Stele,  found  at  Senjirli,  and  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum. 

On  the  front  of  the  stele  appears  the  Assyrian  King  Esarhaddon  (681- 
668  B.C.),  in  royal  garb  and  wearing  the  Assyrian  crown,  holding  a  mace 
and  a  fan  (?).  Before  him  stand  the  defeated  Pharaoh,  Taharka  (of  a  negro 
type,  with  the  royal  serpent  on  his  brow),  and  a  Syrian  prince  (with 
beard,  crown,  and  long  robe),  with  cords  fastened  to  their  lips  and  held 
by  the  victorious  Esarhaddon  in  his  left  hand.  The  inscription  gives  a 
minute  account  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  after  the  defeat  of 
Taharka  at  Memphis. 

E.  side:  169,  170,  171.  Reliefs  from  the  18th  Dyn.  (Gizeh); 
172, 172b.  Reliefs  from  the  tomb  of  Har-min,  representing  a  funeral ; 
173.  Relief  of  a  funeral  and  funeral  dance.  —  *174.  Alabaster  Statue 
of  Queen  Amenerta'is.  The  cartouches  (effaced)  are  those  of  her 
father  Kashta  and  her  brother  Shabako  (25th  Dyn.). 

Room  XXVI.  —  S.W.  Gallery:  176,  177.  Heads  from  statues  of 
Ramses  II.  and  Ramses  IV.  (both  of  syenite  and  found  at  Bubastis). 

W.  Gallery :  179.  Group  of  Thay  and  his  sister  Naye;  at  the  back, 
the  same  figures  seated  at  a  banquet,  with  Sunro,  priestess  of  Amnion 
(19th  Dyn.);  182.  Pillar  with  representations  of  Ramses  II.  offering 
libations.  183.  Group  of  Ammon  and  Mut  seated  side  by  side,  with 
dedicatory  inscription  of  King  Sethos  I.  (19th  Dyn.). 

N.  Gallery:  *185,  *186.  Statues  of  Ptah,  found  in  1892  in  the 
temple  of  Ramses  II.  in  Memphis  (7  ft.  and  10^2  ft-  high  respect- 
ively); 188.  Head  of  a  statue  of  Amenophis  II.;  191.  Head  of 
Ammon;  the  eyes  wereinlaid|(Karnak).  192.  Bust  ofThutmosisIII.; 
194,  195.  Two  figures  of  Kha'y  (No.  194  holds  a  small  shrine  with  an 
image  of  Osiris,  and  No.  195  another  with  an  image  of  Re).  196. 
Sitting  colossus  of  a  king,  in  grey  granite  (probably  12th  Dyn.), 
with  the  names  of  Ramses  II.  subsequently  added ;  *197.  Fine 
head  in  black  granite  with  mild  and  regular  features ,  perhaps 
King  Haremheb;  *198.  Head  of  a  queen,  found  at  Karnak  along 
with  No.  191  (see  above) ;  200.  The  chief  priest  Ptahmes,  a  con- 
temporary ofThutmosisIII.,  in  a  naos;  201.  Bust  from  a  limestone 
statue  of  a  king,  a  fine  work  of  the  18th  Dynasty. 

E.  Gallery  :  202.j[Pink  granite  statue  of  Thutmosis  III. ;  205. 
Statue  of  the  scribe  Amenhotep,  with  his  writing-apparatus  hang- 
ing over  his  shoulder,  from  El-Hibeh  (18th  Dyn.);  *206.    Lime- 
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stone  statue  of  Amenophis  II.  (18th  Dyn.),  -with  inlaid  eyes;  207. 
AmenopMs  IV.  (comp.  Nos.  83,  90,  93,  194,  199,  etc.),  with  his 
■wife  and  daughter,  adoring  the  sun-disk  (18th  Dyn.) ;  210.  The  lion- 
headed  goddess  Sekhmet,  dedicated  by  Amenophis  III.  in  the  temple 
of  Mut  at  Karnak. 

*213.  Triumphal  monument  of  Thutmosis  III.,  from  Karnak. 

In  the  upper  part  appears  the  king  sacrificing  to  Ammon-re,  with  the 
patron-goddess  of  Thebes  behind  him.  In  the  poetic  inscription  the  king 
is  hailed  as  a  victor  by  Amnion  and  the  conquered  lands  are  recounted. 

214.  Black  granite  statue  of  Thutmosis  III.  (18th  Dyn.);  215. 
Door-shaped  stele  of  Pu-em-re,second  prophet  of  Ammon  (18th  Dyn.). 

S.E.  Gallery :  217.  Sacred  serpent,  dedicated  by  Amenophis  III. 
in  the  temple  of  Har-khent-khety  at  Athribis  (Benha). 

Central  court :  Memorial  stone  of  Amenophis  IV.  (see  aboye), 
afterwards  used  again  under  Haremheb  (18th  Dyn.)  ;  fragment  of 
an  obelisk  with  the  name  of  Ramses  IV.,  probably  from  Heliopolis. 

Room  XXVII  (Gallery)  contains  steles  and  inscriptions  of  the 
18th  andl9thDynasties.  —  *218.  The  celebrated  Tablet  of  SakMra, 
found  in  a  tomb  at  Sakkara.  On  one  side  is  inscribed  a  hymn  to 
Osiris  and  on  the  other  appears  the  scribe  Tunry  praying  to 
58  Egyptian  kings,  whose  names  are  arranged  in  two  rows,  begin- 
ning with  Merbapen  (1st  Dyn.)  and  ending  with  Ramses  II. 

Room  XXVIII  (Open  court):  223.  Colossus  of  Usertesen  I. 
(12th  Dyn.)  in  the  form  of  Osiris ;  224-227.  Colossal  statues,  on 
which  the  name  of  Ramses  II.  was  placed  at  a  later  date  (No.  224 
from  Abukir;  the  rest  from  Tanis). 

Room  XXIX  (Gallery):  228,  229.  Fragments  of  pillars  from  the 
tomb  of  Prince,  afterwards  King,  Haremheb  (18th  Dyn.) ;  the  Uraeus 
serpent  on  his  head  was  added  after  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
*230.  Amenophis  III.  before  Ptah,  an  admirable  piece  of  work. 

Room  XXX.  —  231.  Painted  statue  of  Mut-nofret,  mother  of 
Thutmosis  II.  *236.  Caricature  of  the  queen  of  Punt,  from  the 
reliefs  of  the  temple  at  Der  el-bahri  (p.  271).  237.  Relief  of  the 
ass  of  the  preceding. 

Room  XXXI  (Saite  Period).  In  the  middle  of  the  room  :  241. 
Granite  sarcophagus  of  Psammetikh II.  —  E.  side  :  245.  Granite naos 
dedicated  in  a  temple  at  Esneh  by  the  Ethiopian  King  Shabako. 

Room  XXXII.  252.  Fragment  of  a  naos  dedicated  by  Nekta- 
nebos  in  the  temple  of  Saft  el-Henneh  near  Bubastis ;  both  out- 
side and  inside  are  crowded  with  inscriptions  and  representations. 
*254.  Four  bas-reliefs  of  the  Saite  period ;  one  represents  the  scribe 
Psamtik  superintending  the  transportation  of  gold  ornaments  in- 
tended for  his  tomb ;  another  shows  him  receiving  votive  offerings. 

Room  XXXIII.  Tombstones  from  Sakkara,  Abydos,  Akhmfm,  etc. 
—  Chapels. 

Room  XXXIV.    Tombstones,  chiefly  from  Abydos. 
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d.  Monuments  of  the  Ptolemaic,  Boman,  and  Coptic  Periods 
(4th  cent.  B.C.  to  the  4th  cent,  after  Christ.]. 

Room  XXXV.  272.  Group  of  the  god  Ammon  and  an  Ethiopian 
queen  from  Meroe,  of  the  latest  period  of  Egyptian  influence  in 
Ethiopia. 

E.  side  :  277.  Stele  from  Akhmim ;  stele  from  Hassa'ia,  nearEdfu, 
painted  and  gilded;  sacrificial  tablets ;  four  small  votive  pyramids. 

W.  side:  273.  Beautiful  tombstone  from  Akhmim;  274.  Three 
tombstones  from  Hassa'ia,  finely  executed  and  with  well-preserved 
colouring. 

Room  XXXVI.  E.  side:  278.  Memorial  stone  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  from  Pithom,  recording  his  exploits  and  his  benefactions 
to  Egyptian  temples ;  279.  Finely  worked  limestone  tombstone  from 
Akhmim. 

W.  side:  283.  Memorial  stone  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  found  in  1870 
among  the  foundations  of  the  mosque  of  Shekhun  at  Cairo ;  it  relates 
to  a  gift  of  lands  to  the  gods  of  Buto,  and  is  dated  in  the  7th  year  of 
the  reign  of  Alexander  II.  (son  of  Alexander  the  Great),  wtiose  satrap 
Ptolemy  calls  himself.  —  284.  Memorial  stone,  found  at  Mendes. 

Room  XXXVII.  Monuments  with  demotic  inscriptions.  By  the 
N.  wall :  Fragments  of  statues  of  the  Ptolemaic  and  Roman  periods. 

Room  XXXVIII.  Tombstones  and  reliefs  of  the  Ptolemaic  and 
/toman  periods. 

Room  XXXIX.  Greek  tombstones,  some  of  which  have  Egyptian 
designs. 

Room  XL.  *289.  Beautiful  limestone  stele,  showing  a  woman 
in  a  mourning  attitude,  to  whom  her  daughter  hands  a  lyre;  a 
Greek  work  of  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.,  Attic  in  character  though  found 
at  Alexandria. 

*290.  The  famous  Decree  of  Canopus,  in  three  languages,  found 
at  Tanis. 

The  decree  appears  above  in  hieroglyphics,  or  the  Ancient  Egyptian 
written  language,  below  in  Greek,  and  on  the  margins  in  the  popular 
dialect  written  in  the  Demotic  character.  The  decree  was  pronounced  by  an 
assembly  of  the  priests  in  the  temple  of  Canopus  on  7th  March  (17th  Tybi), 
B.C.  238,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  III.  Euergetes  I.  It  praises  the  king  for 
having  brought  back  the  images  of  the  gods  from  Asia,  gained  many 
victories,  preserved  peace  in  the  land,  and  saved  it  from  imminent  fajnine 
by  his  forethought  in  remitting  taxes  and  importing  corn.  In  token  of 
gratitude  a  resolution  is  passed  to  institute  new  festivals  in  honour  of 
the  king  and  queen  and  their  ancestors,  to  call  all  priests  also  'priests 
of  the  divine  Euergetse',  to  found  a  new  sacerdotal  caste  to  be  named 
after  Euergetes,  and  introduce  an  improvement  in  the  popular  calendar 
so  that  the  festival  of  Euergetes  may  always  be  celebrated  on  the  first 
day  of  the  year  as  in  the  year  of  the  decree.  It  is  also  resolved  to-pay 
permanent  honour  to  the  Princess  Berenice,  who  died  young  and  unmarried, 
and  to  celebrate  certain  yearly  festivals  to  her  memory.  The  inscriptions 
lastly  declare  that  the  decree  is  to  be  inscribed  in  the  holy  (hieroglyphic), 
the  Egyptian  (demotic),  and  the  Greek  languages,  and  to  be  exhibited  in 
the  temples. 
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290  b.  Another  copy  of  the  same  decree  found  at  Kom  el-Hisn 
(Lower  Egypt).  Over  the  central  E.  window:  no  number,  *Colossal 
Female  Head  (Demeter  or  Kora?)  of  Greek  marble,  a  Greek  work  of 
the  4th  or  3rd  cent.  B.C. 

**291.  Marble.head  of  a  Gaul,  an  original  Greek  work  of  great 
beauty,  dating  .from  the  beginning  of  the  Ptolemaic  period. 

This  head  may  be  compared  with  those  of  the  Dying  Gaul  in  the  Ca- 
pitoline  Museum  and  the  Group  of  Gauls  in  the  Museo  Boncompagni  at 
Rome,  though  it  is  evidently  by  a  different  hand.  The  back  of  the  head 
and  neck  are  but  partly  worked.  Only  the  head,  throat,  and  part  of  the 
drapery  are  preserved.  ■  They  appear  to  have  belonged  to  a  statue  of  a 
man  represented  in  the  most  energetic  movement,  probably  fighting.  The 
head  is  thrown  back  towards  the  right  shoulder  and  the  eyes  look  up- 
wards in  keen  excitement. 

292.  Block  of  sandstone,  with  a  frieze  containing  the  names  of 
Psammetikh  I.  and  Shabako  (or  Tanut-Amon).  Below  is  a  long 
Greek  inscription  with  the  names  of  the  emperors  Valens,  Va- 
lentinian,  and  Gratian.  294.  Black  basalt  statue  of  the  Egyptian 
scribe  Hor,  carved  under  Greek  influence. 

*295.  Siren  playing  the  lyre,  found  in  the  Greek  Serapeum  at 
Sakkara. 

296,  296b.  Monuments  from  Memphis,  referring  to  the  worship 
of  Mithras ;  298.  Large  porphyry  statue  in  the  late-Roman  style 
(Alexandria;  head  wanting);  300.  Grseco-Roman  marble  statue; 
302.  Porphyry  bust  of  a  Roman  emperor,  perhaps  Maximianug  Her- 
cules (304-310  A.D.);  beside  it  a  Roman  portrait-bust,  completely 
polished,  from  about  the  reign  of  Trajan;  303.  Marble  statue  of  a 
Roman  lady;  304.  Granite  stele,  with  the  name  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan  (from  Ptolemais).  —  *306.  Colossal  marble  face  of  Serapis 
(only  the  face  and  portion  of  the  throat  preserved),  the  new  god 
introduced  by  the  Ptolemies,  erroneously  named  'Nile  God'.  310. 
Relief  from  Luxor  of  Isis  and  of  Serapis  killing  a  gazelle  (perhaps 
a  form  of  the  god  Antseus). 

In  the  N.W-  corner:  No  number,  Trilingual  inscription  of  C. 
Cornelius  Gallus,  found  at  Philse  in  1896.  The  inscription  dates 
from  the  first  year  of  theEmp.  Augustus  and  in  hieroglyphics,  Latin, 
and  Greek  extols  the  military  exploits  of  Gallus  in  Egypt. 

Rooms  XLI  and  XLII.  Tombstones  and  other  monuments  of  the 
Coptic  Christian  period,  the  most  important  being  Nos.  311-314. 

We  return  to  Room  XL,  whence  a  staircase  ascends  to  the  upper 
floor.  —  On  the  staircase,  marked  XLIII  on  the  plan  :  — 

Alexandrian  Terracottas  and  Graeco-Roman  Glass. 

This  collection  of  terracotta  figures  of  the  Roman  period  is  the 
largest  of  the  kind  in  existence,  next  to  that  in  the  museum  at 
Alexandria.  The  method  in  which  the  collection  is  numbered  and 
arranged  renders  it  difficult  to  indicate  individual  specimens. 
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Case  A.  Representations  of  Harpocrates,  the  son  of  Osiris  and  Isis, 
recognized  as  a  child  by  the  finger  in  his  mouth  and  the  lock  of  hair. 
He  appears  in  innumerable  forms,  sitting  or  standing,  with  the  urn,  on 
horseback,  on  the  goose,  or  on  the  UrEeus-serpent,  as  a  warrior,  etc. ;  once 
(No.  315)  with  a  hieroglyphic  inscription. 

Case  B.  Top  row ,  to  the  left :  Nubian  slave  with  basket  of  fruit. 
Central  compartment:  Isis  ending  in  a  serpent's  body;  Aphrodite  beside 
the  bath;  sphinx.  —  Second  row:  Figures  of  Priapus.  Central  com- 
partment: Serapis  seated  with  Cerberus  by  her  side,  Isis,  Canephorae,  etc. 

—  Third  row,  to  the  left ;  in  front,  Selection  of  heads  of  caricature  figures, 
which  appear  to  represent  comic  personages,  dwarfs,  and  also  characters 
from  the  Alexandrian  stage.  Central  section:  Isis  suckling  the  bull; 
Demeter  with  the  torch;  Zeus  borne  by  the  eagle.  —  Fourth  row,  central 
section,  and  below :  Large  number  of  dancing  temple-attendants.  —  Bottom 
row,  to  the  left :  representations  of  the  god  Bes.  The  right  compartment 
of  the  case  contains  figures  of  animals. 

Case  C.  In  the  two  top  rows:  Vessels  of  various  shapes.  Third  row: 
Lamps  in  the  shape  of  altars,  houses,  etc.  Fourth  row:  318.  Lamp,  with 
medallion  in  relief  representing  a  Nile  scene  in  a  grotesque  manner ;  cari- 
cature figures  in  a  boat,  with  water-fowl  and  lotus-plants. 

Case  D.  Vases,  bowls,  goblets,  bottles,  and  ewers  of  coloured  glass, 
some  reticulated  with  glass-threads;  a  few  moulded.  No.  330  has  an  en- 
graved design. 

Case  E.  Top  row :  Zeus,  Athena,  Isis.  —  Fourth  and  fifth  rows :  Genre 
figures :  Girl  reading  a  book ;  priests  carrying  the  sacred  boat  or  an  altar ; 
peasant  on  a  mule ;  sitting  slave,  etc. 

The  Upper  Floor 

contains  the  smaller  antiquities  and  most  of  the  mummies  of  kings 
and  priests  of  Ammon  found  in  1881  and  1891. 

a.  Greeco-Koman  Objects. 

Room  XLIV.  Cases  A  and  B:  Mummy -wrappings  from  Akh- 
niim.  —  Case  C:  Mummies  from  the  Fayum,  with  golden  masks. 
334.  Mummy  of  a  child;  a  portrait  painted  on  linen  here  takes  the 
place  of  the  gold  mask  (2nd  cent,  after  Christ).  335.  Mummy  of  a 
child,  with  a  portrait  painted  in  wax-colours  on  a  thin  wooden  tablet. 

—  336.  Statuette  of  Venus  wringing  the  water  from  her  hair.  — 
Cast  E:  Glass  vessels;  bronze  vases,  fragments  of  bronze  utensils. 

—  Case  F:  Mummies  with  portraits,  from  the  Fayum,  among 
which  No.  337  may  be  specially  mentioned,  and  the  still  finer  fe- 
male portrait  beside  it  to  the  left,  a  veritable  masterpiece.  — 
Case  0 :  338,  339.  Lamps.  340-343.  Candelabra,  in  shape,  decora- 
tion, and  -workmanship  resembling  those  found  at  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum.  344.  Mountings  of  a  coffin,  in  lead.  —  Cases  H 
and  /.•  Mummy-masks.  —  Case  J:  345.  Two  triangular  stucco 
bas-reliefs  of  sirens ,  painted  and  gilded  (belonging  to  the  coffin 
No.  394  in  R.  XLV);  346,  347.  Wooden  tablets  coated  with  wax, 
Inscribed  with  seven  lines  in  the  Homeric  style ;  348.  Two  bronze 
military  diplomas  of  the  Teign  of  the  EmperoT  Domitian,  found  at 
Koptos.  Above,  wooden  tablets  from  coffins,  bearing  the  names  of 
the  deceased;  351.  Fragment  of  a  limestone  statuette  of  Alexander 
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the  Great  (?)  as  Hercules,   of  Greek  workmanship.   _    Case  K- 
Mummies  from  the  Fayum  and  Gebelen. 

?£?«"'  Mummies  and  mummy-'cartonnages'  from  the  Fayum 

354.  Mummy,  with  gold  mask  and  garlands;  355.  Similar  mummy 
with  the  name  Artemidora  several  times  repeated  on  the  linen  band- 
ages; 356.  Leaden  coffin,  from  Alexandria;  357.  Mummy  of  a  man 
with  portrait  painted  in  the  encaustic  style  upon  wood ;  358.  Mummy 
with  gold  mask  and  garlands;  *359.  Richly  gilded  mask  in  remark- 
mH^™!1011'  with  Senii  of  the  dead  executed  in  enamel  (from 
Mer);  360.  Mummy  of  a  woman  named  Thermutharion,  with  por- 
^  «Pon  wood  m  tempera  ;  the  wrappings  are  of  pink  cartonnage, 
with  gilding;  1316.  Two  painted  stucco -heads,  from  mummies 
1611   Two  female  mummy-masks,  with  delicate  tints  (from  Mer) 

Case  M:  Ptolemaic,  Roman,  Byzantine,  and  provincial  coins.  — 
Case  N:  Coins  of  the  Roman  period. 

On  the  top  of  Cases  A,  B,  C,  F,  K,  and  L  are  a  number  of 
terracotta  vessels,  including  a  series  remarkable  for  the  white  back- 
ground on  the  exterior,  some  showing  traces  of  bright  colours  One 
specimen  (on  Case  B)  exhibits  two  carefully  painted  leather  boots. 
a  shoemXr    "*  6hl<i™Y  UrnS'  the  last-mentioned  perhaps  that  of 

,,  p°™  XLV:  — w°"«  f  Second  se«tion:  Terracotta  flasks  of 
the  Roman  period  (No.  364  is  from  Cyprus);  366.  Bronze  hilt  of  a 
Roman  sword;  367.  Two-edged  axe;  368.  Early-Greek  or  Cyprian 
tatuette  in  alabaster  from  Saw.  -  Third  section :  Vases,  statuettes, 
lamps,  terracotta  reliefs.  ' 

Case  B:  Vases  and  portions  of  statuettes.  381.  Tasteful  small 
stele  of  limestone,  in  the  shape  of  a  naos,  a  votive  gift  from  an 
interpreter  of  dreams  Various  utensils  and  figures  in  blue  enamel- 
sandTl  "^  alabaster  figure  of  Venus  untying  her 

Between  Cases  B  and  C :  384.  Serpent  from  the  temple  of 
^sculapius  at  Ptolemai.  (head  restored).  -  Case  C:  Greek  vases, 
chiefly  of  the  6-4th  cent.  B.C.,  some  manufactured  in  the  pot- 
teries of  Naukratis,  and  some  imported  from  the  Greek  motherland 
Ihe  vases  with  red  figures  are  the  latest,  those  with  brownish-red 
figures  on  a  greyish-yellow  ground  are  the  earliest.  —  Case  I)- 
lerracottas.  On  the  two  top  shelves  are  specimens  of  the  favourite 
grotesque  caricature  figures;  in  the  two  beneath,  figures  of  Venus 
-  CaseE:  Works  in  ivory,  chiefly  fragments  of  caskets,  on  some 
Ql  which  traces  of  painting  may  be  seen 

Between  Cases  E  and  F:  Cut  gems  of  the  Greek  period,  some 
showing  Gnostic  inscriptions  and  designs. 

Case  F:  Terracotta  statuettes,  resembling  the  Tanagra  figures 
and  obviously  in  some  cases  modelled  with  Tanagra  forms.  No  385 
one  of  the  best,  represents  a  faun  lying  on  a  wineskin  on  the  ground' 
from  the  mouth  of  which  he  permits  a  stream  of  wine  to  escape 
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Case  0 :  Vases  and  statuettes.  386.  Blue  enamelled  terracotta 
vase ;  387.  Isis ;  388.  Fragment  of  a  fine  Greek  vase ;  389.  Bronze 
incense-burner;  390.  Isis,  of  the  Ptolemaic  period  (the  eyes  were 
inlaid) ;  392.  Bound  limestone  incense  altar  (ashes  still  preserved), 
■with  tasteful  base ;  393.  Earthen  pot  with  bronze  coins  of  the  reigns 
of  Diocletian  and  Constantino. 

Case  H:  Bronze  statuettes  of  the  Graeco-Roman  period. 

394.  Wooden  coffin,  with  a  lid  in  the  form  of  a  roof,  in  good 
workmanship  of  the  Greek  period  (comp.  No.  345,  R.  XLIV);  395. 
Wooden  coffin  of  the  Roman  period,  with  garlands  all  round,  and  at 
the  foot,  a  figure  of  Anubis,  with  a  tree  behind  ;  396.  Mummy  of 
a  girl,  with  portrait  on  wood;  397.  Two  mummies  of  the  latest 
Egyptian  period  (3rd  or  4th  cent,  after  Christ),  wrapped  in  cloths 
adorned  with  gilt  ornaments  and  figures  in  relief;  398.  Mummy  of 
a  girl,  with  portrait;  399.  Four  crudely  executed  granite  statues, 
with  Greek  and  demotic  inscriptions,  from  Demeh  (p.  154);  2nd 
cent,  after  Christ.  400.  Coffln-lid,  in  the  shape  of  a  naos  in  which 
stands  Osiris;  401.  Linen  mummy-covering,  with  female  portrait. 

Room  XLVb  (locked)  contains  monuments  not  suited  for  public 
exhibition,  and  ostraka  with  inscriptions. 

We  return  to  Room  XLIV  and  enter  Room  XL VI  (Gallery),  to 
the  left. 

b.  Coptic  Objects. 

Room  XLVI  (Gallery)  :  Textile  fabrics  and  embroidery. 

Room  XL VII.  Case  A :  Religious  inscriptions  on  parchment, 
wood,  potsherds,  etc.  —  On  the  W.  wall  are  three  Coptic  papyri. 

Case  B :  Bronze  church-utensils  ;  402.  Cruciform  candlestick  ; 
403,  404,  405.  Incense-burners.  —  Case  C :  406,  407.  Church 
lamps;  408,  409.  Bronze  pots,  vases,  and  flasks;  410.  Chandelier. 
—  Case  D:  411,  412.  Church-keys;  413.  Bronze  cymbal  with  bell; 
414.  Picture  of  a  saint  upon  wood,  with  an  Arabic-Coptic  inscrip- 
tion of  the  10th  (?)  century. 

Case  E:  Wooden  combs ;  415,  416.  Flasks,  with  the  portrait  of 
St.  Menas  (p.  14).  Terracotta  and  bronze  lamps,  including  two  in 
the  form  of  doves  (Nos.  418,  419). 

Between  the  windows:  420-423.  Wood-carvings. —  In  the  middle 
of  the  room  is  a  chain  ornamented  with  crosses. 

Room  XL VIII.  Coptic  pots  and  vases.  425,  426.  Stands  for 
vases.  —  On  the  walls  are  wood-carvings  and  sepulchral  inscrip- 
tions on  terracotta.  427.  Coptic  inscription  found  at  Der  el-bahri 
in  a  grave  used  as  a  chapel ;  the  text  consists  of  a  tirade  against 
heretics  and  the  usual  prayer  for  the  emperor  and  his  family. 
Coptic  mummies. 
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c.  Objects  of  Foreign  Origin  found  in  Egypt. 

Room  XLIX.  431.  Wooden  coffin  with  Himyaritic  (S.  Arabic) 
inscription. 

Case  A:  Vases  with  Phoenician  inscriptions;  No.  432  has  also  a 
demotic  inscription. 

Olass  Cases  B  and  C:  433,  434.  Small  terracotta  tablets  with 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  being  letters  from  the  kings  of  Babylon  and 
other  Asiatic  princes  to  King  Amenophis  IV.  of  Egypt  (p.  xcix). 

These  tablets,  which  are  of  great  historical  importance,  were  discovered 
at  Tell  el-'Amarna  in  1888.  In  Noa.  10  and  19  Jerusalem  is  mentioned. 
Most  of  the  tablets  then  fonnd  are  now  in  London,  Berlin,  Paris,  and  St. 
Petersburg. 

On  the  N.  wall :  435.  Tablet  with  cuneiform  inscription  ;  436. 
Sacrificial  stone,  with  an  Early -Ethiopian  cursive  inscription 
(p.  cxxvi).  —  E.  wall :  437.  Jewish  cinerary  urn. 

Case  D:  438.  Limestone  tablet  in  the  Persian-Egyptian  style; 
440.  Persian  winged  sphinx;  441,  442.  Aramaic  papyri :  444.  Slab 
of  slate  with  designs  resembling  hieroglyphics  ;  445.  Lord's  Prayer 
inscribed  on  stone  in  Early-Syrian. 

We  now  return  through  Gallery  XLVI  to  RB.  XLIV  and  XLIII, 
and  thence  by  the  N.W.  door  to  Room  L,  with  which  the  purely 
Egyptian  section  begins  again. 

d.  Egyptian  Weights,  Measures,  Tools,  Domestic  Utensils,  etc. 

Room  L.  Case  A.  446.  Vessel  of  alabaster  bearing  the  name  of 
Thntmosis  III.  and  inscribed  as  holding  21  hin  (almost  half  a  litre)  ; 
447.  Weight  in  the  form  of  a  calf's  head,  with  the  name  of  Sethos  I. 
and  a  statement  of  the  weight  as  300  teben  (about  one  ounce). 
449-451.  Stone-mason's  square  and  plumb ,  of  the  20th  Dyn. ;  455. 
Small  scale  for  an  apothecary  or  goldsmith. 

Qlass  Case  B:  Building-utensils.  456.  Dove-tail  with  the  name 
of  Sethos  I.,  from  the  temple  of  Abydos;  469.  Wooden  model  of  a 
temple  pylon;  460,  461.  Models  of  houses,  placed  in  graves  (others 
unnumbered);  462.  Window-grating  (other  specimens  in  Case  C, 
Nos.  465,  466). 

Olass  Case  C:  467.  Wooden  door  from  the  tomb  of  Sen-nutem 
at  Thebes,  with  paintings,  e.g.  Sen-nutem  and  his  sister  in  an  ar- 
bour playing  draughts  (No.  449  was  also  found  in  this  tomb). 

Room  LI.  Cases  A  and  D :  Bronzes  (Buto ;  Osiris ;  sacred  cats).  — 
Case  B:  Beads;  inlaid  faience.  —  Case  C:  Glazed  and  coloured 
terracotta  reliefs,  from  the  temple  of  Ramses  III.  at  Tell  el-Yehu- 
diyeh  (472.  Lotus;  474.  Griffin;  475.  Captive  negro;  see  also 
No.  463  in  Boom  L).  *475b.  Asiatic  in  coloured  garments  (Tell 
el-'Amarna).  —  Case  E:  Stamped  bricks.  —  The  wooden  apparatus 
in  the  corners  of  the  room  was  used  for  moving  sarcophagi. 

Room  LII.    Case  A.    Wooden   bedsteads,    seats,   and  footstools. 
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—  Case  B  Painted  wooden  boxes;  481-483.  Sides  of  boxes,  in- 
laid with  ivory;  484-487.  Feet  of  chairs  and  bedsteads,  in  lime- 
stone granite,  and  glazed  earthenware.  —  Case  C:  Picks,  spindles 
and  distaffs,   in  wood  and  bronze;  495.  Spool,  with  two  carved 

Room  LIII.  Furniture,  feet  of  benches,  shaped  like  lions'  or 
cows'  feet.  Case  D :  Variegated  baskets,  such  as  are  still  woven 
in  Upper  Egypt.  —  Frame  0:  Mountings  of  a  door.  —  Frame  K: 
1358  Sides  of  a  sacred  ebony  casket  dedicated  at  Der  el-bahri  to 
Amnion,  by  Queen  Makere,  whose  name  has  been  changed  to  that 
of  Thutmosis II.,  who  is  represented  sacrificing.  —  Case  A:  ldOBbis. 
Doors  of  the  above-mentioned  casket. 

e.  Drawing  and  Sculpture. 

Room  LIV  Drawings  on  potsherds  and  limestone  tablets.  524. 
Fine  head  of  a  king;  526,  527.  Ramses  IV.,  sacrificing  to  Amnion 
and  as  conqueror  of  barbarians ;  533.  Princess ;  539  Ramses  IV 
in  his  chariot;  545.  Man's  head,  with  black  outline  and  red 
flesh;  548.  King;  *1327.  Plan  of  a  king's  tomb,  perhaps  that  ot 
Ramses  IX. 

Room  LV.  Case  A,  B,  C:  Sculptors'  models.  -  Case  D:  Models 

f°r  ^Cafe  E.6 Models  for  sculptors  (showing  a  king's  head  at  various 
stages  of  the  work)  ;  unfinished  statues. 

Show  Case  F:  Moulds  for  sepulchral  statuettes,  birds  (.from 
tombs),  and  amulets.  At  Nos.  557-580  both  the  moulds  and  the 
finished  casts  are  shown. 

f.  Manuscripts,  etc. 

Room  LVI.  Ostraka  with  inscriptions.  As  papyrus  was  expen- 
sive, less  important  writings  were  committed  to  wooden  tablets  (KM, 
583),  potsherds  ('ostraka' ;  584,  585),  or  limestone.  No.  586,  from 
the  tomb  of  Sen-nutem  (comp.  No.  467,  p.  91),  contains  the  be- 
ginning of  the  'Adventures  of  Sinuhe',  an  early  Egyptian  romance. 

Room  LVII.  Papyri,  chiefly  religious.  In  the  W.  portion  of  the 
room  are  two  noteworthy  specimens  found  at  Der  el-bahri  (p.  -i'lj  ■ 
587  written  for  Herub,  priestess  of  Amnion,  with  attractive  re- 
presentations of  life  beyond  the  tomb ;  and  588,  belonging  to  bhet- 
su-hor,  priest  of  Ammon.  —  In  the  N.  part  of  the  room:  WW. 
Central  portion  of  a  large  geographical  treatise  on  the  Fayum,  l^Ke 
Moeris,  and  its  crocodile  deity  Sobk,  written  in  a  mystic  style.  — 
E.  part:  Specimens  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  a  collection  of  texts 
referring  to  the  life  beyond  the  tomb. 

Glass  Cases  A-0 :  595-610.  Writing  and  painting  apparatus. 
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g.  Worship  of  the  Dead  and  Objects  of  Historical  Interest. 

Room  LVIII.  611-634.  Mummy  -  coverings,  masks,  and  orna- 
ments ;  632,  633.  Large  scarabs,  of  the  kind  placed  on  the  breast 
of  mummies  to  represent  the  heart  (usually  with  inscriptions). 

Room  LIX.  Statuettes  of  the  dead.  —  Case  B:  "Wooden  grave 
tablets.  *640.  Rare  example  of  an  Egyptian  landscape,  with  re- 
presentations of  several  tombs  at  Thebes,  with  a  sycamore  (in 
front  of  which  is  a  mourning  woman),  two  palms,  and  an  altar  with 
sacrificial  offerings.  —  H,  I.  So-called  Oanopi,  or  vases  for  the  en- 
trails of  the  deceased.  —  In  the  Stands  K  and  L:  660,  661.  Two 
painted  statues  of  Isis  and  Nephthys  bewailing  the  dead  Osiris.  — 
Glass  Case  O :  Small  coffin  for  the  entrails  of  the  deceased. 

Room  LX.  Statuettes  of  the  dead,  from  a  grave  containing  a 
number  of  Theban  priests  (p.  96). 

Room  LXI.  Statuettes  of  the  dead  and  Canopic  vases.  —  We 
retrace  our  steps  through  RR.  LX  and  LIX  to  — 

Room  LXII.  Papyri  relating  to  religious  subjects.  In  the  middle 
of  the  room  :  Wooden  figures  of  Osiris,  within  which  the  papyrus  of 
the  dead  was  placed. 

Room  LXIII.  688.  Pedestal;  and  feet  of  a  statue  of  King  Ta- 
harqa  (25th  Dyn.),  with  representations  of  14  conquered  Asiatic 
tribes  and  14  conquered  African  tribes  ;  *689.  Fine  head  of  a  king ; 
691,  691bis.  Memorial  stones  from  a  tomb  at  Tell  el-'Amarna  (18th 
Dyn.) ;  694.  Sistrum,  with  the  name  of  Darius ;  698.  Fine  statue 
of  Amenophis  I.  as  Ammon.  —  S.E.  corner :  *699.  Pedestal,  with 
an  Ethiopian  and  a  Syrian  prince  as  captives  (20th  Dyn.). 

Case  B.  Second  Shelf :  No  number,  *Head  of  Amenophis  IV., 
as  a  sculptor's  model,  found  by  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie  at  Tell  el- 
'Amarna;  705.  Ramses  III. ;  710.  Ramses  IV.  (these  two  are  'statu- 
ettes of  the  dead');  *711.  Head  of  an  Asiatic  captive;  715.  Small 
cosmetic  flask  in  blue  porcelain,  in  the  shape  of  a  hawk,  with  the 
name  of  Amosis  I.  —  Third  Shelf :  Statuettes  of  the  dead  (including 
one  of  Amenophis  IV.).  —  Fourth  Shelf:  718.  Limestone  stele, 
with  a  representation  of  Thutmosis  III. ;  721.  Splendid  bronze  lion 
with  the  name  of  King  Apries,  perhaps  a  huge  padlock. 

Case  C:  725.  Fine  limestone  head  of  the  Ancient  Empire 
(Gizeh);  726.  Standing  man  (26th  Dyn.);  733.  Statuette,  of  the 
Middle  Empire.  —  N.  side  of  the  room :  738,  739.  Papyri  of  the 
dead  of  King  Pinotem  and  Princess  Nes-Khons,  found  at  Der  el- 
bahri.  —  Case  D:  Scarabs  of  historical  importance,  etc. 

Glass  Case  G:  752.  Fine  lion's  head  in  red  jasper,  with  the 
name  of  Queen  Hat-shepsowet.  —  Glass  Cases  H-J  and  L-O:  Am- 
ulets and  ornaments. 

Room  LXIV.  Sacrificial  tablets ;  small  boats ;  wrappings  of 
the  dead. 
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Room  LXV.  Case  B:  790.  Sailing-boat,  of  the  Middle  Empire. 

—  Case  E-G:  Mummies  of  animals.  —  "We  return  through 
RK.  LXIV  and  LXIII,  and  proceed  towards  the  E. 

h.  Domestic  Utensils  and  Clothing. 

Room  LXVI.  Vases.  —  Room  LXV1I.  Sticks;  bows  and  ar- 
rows ;  tools.  —  Room  LXVIII.  Terracotta  and  faience  vessels  of 
various  periods. 

Room  LXIX.  Cases  A-F:  Linen  and  other  fabrics;  the  earliest 
(Cases  A  &  0)  belonged  to  Ament  (11th  Dyn. ;  comp.  No.  115);  the 
delicate  work  in  Cases  B  and  D  should  be  observed.  —  Glass  Cases 
H  and  /:  Shoes. 

i.  Ornaments,  Fainted  Portraits,  Masks,  etc. 

Room  LXX.  Case  A :  Collection  of  mirrors.  —  Case  B :  Musical 
instruments,  games  (861.  draught-board),  and  children's  toy  (868. 
Dolls;  869.  Jumping  Jack). 

Case  D.  At  the  top :  Wooden  tablets  painted  to  imitate  leather, 
from  tombs  of  the  MiddleEmpire.  Selection  of  Grseco-Roman  portraits, 
mostly  painted  in  the  encaustic  style,  and  several  stucco-masks,  of 
which  the  second  from  the  right  is  one  of  the  best.  1300.  Wooden 
canopy,  with  a  medallion  on  the  back  containing  the  portrait  of  a 
boy  with  long  hair ;  to  the  left  a  stylus  with  paper,  to  the  right 
writing-tablet. 

Case  E:  915,  915b.  Mirrors;  919.  Bronze  sacrificial  table  of  the 
Greek  period. 

Case  I:  940.  Pin-cushion  in  the  form  of  a  tortoise  (11th  Dyn.) ; 
941.  Wooden  fan-handle.  —  In  the  middle  of  the  room:  Small 
wooden  boats,  from  Mer. 

Room  LXXI.  Scarabs  of  various  kinds  and  for  various  purposes. 

—  The  scarabseus,  which  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  incorporations 
of  the  sun-god,  was  used  as  an  amulet  in  Egypt  from  the  earliest 
period.   Seals  were  frequently  in  the  shape  of  scarabs  (Cases  M&  N). 

k.  Worship  of  the  Gods. 

Room  LXXII.  In  the  centre,  beside  glass-cases  A  and  H : 
1006.  Magnificent  vase  of  dark  granite,  dedicated  to  the  god  Thout 
by  King  Apries  (26th  Dyn.). 

Glass  Case  A:  1007.  Bronze  figure  of  Isis  or  Nephthys,  of  the 
Sa'ite  period;  then  Khnum,  with  the  ram's  head.  —  Glass  Case  B: 
Faience  figures  of  sacred  animals,  baboons,  cats,  hawks,  swine, 
rams,  etc.  The  elephant  (No.  1009)  is  noteworthy.  —  Glass  Case 
C:  Pectorals  (p.  79) ;  amulets  in  the  shape  of  two  outstretched 
fingers,  found  with  mummies. 

Glass  Case  D:  Sceptres,  etc.  —  Glass  Cases  E-H:  Figures  of 
gods  and  amulets  of  vitreous  paste,  found  in  coffins  in  the  Fayum. 

—  To  the  E.  of  these  cases,  — 
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1015.  Four  fine  bronze  statues  of  the  lion-headed  goddess  Buto 
and  one  of  the  hawk-headed  Horus  (the  eyes  were  inserted),  found 
at  Sai's. 

To  the  W.  of  Cases  A-H :  *1016.  The  goddess  Toeris  in  the 
form  of  a  hippopotamus,  from  Karnak  (green  serpentine).  This  spec- 
imen displays  admirable  technical  workmanship. 

N.  part  of  the  room :  1017-1020.  Sacrificial  stone,  Osiris,  Isis, 
Hathor  as  a  cow,  before  whom  stands  a  man  named  Psammetikh, 
in  whose  tomb  at  Sakkara  all  these  excellent  specimens  of  a  late 
period  were  found. 

Olass  Case  I:  Thout  and  Anubis  (with  head  of  the  ibis  and 
jackal).  —  Glass  Case  J:  Ptah,  Sekhmet,  and  Imhotep  (the  Egyptian 
jEsculapius). 

Case  K.  Upper  division  :  1021.  Head  of  Hathor  emerging  from 
a  lotus-flower.  —  Second  division :  1023.  Sacred  boat,  carried  on  a 
pole  in  processions. 

Olass  Case  L.  Bronzes:  1024.  Apis  Bull,  on  a  sledge;  *1026. 
Nefertem,  inlaid  with  gold  and  enamel ;  1027.  Enhor,  god  of  war ; 
1028.  Nile-god  Hapi ;  1029.  Apis,  with  human  form  and  bull's 
head;  1030.  God  with  a  star  on  his  headdress  (constellation  of 
Orion).  Nos.  1026-1030  were  all  found  near  the  Serapeum  at  Sak- 
kara. 1031.  Bes  (comp.  No.  999). 

Glass  Case  M:  1032-1045.  Bronzes:  1032.  Neith;  1034.  Ich- 
neumon ;  1035.  Scorpion  with  the  head  of  a  goddess  (from  the  end 
of  a  sceptre);  1040.  Khnum;  1042.  Goddess  Maat;  1043.  Ammon- 
Ke;  1044.  Mut;  etc. 

Glass  Case  N :  Bronze  and  other  figures  of  gods,  chiefly  votive 
gifts  from  the  Serapeum  at  Sakkara  and  dating  from  a  late  period. 
1047.  Apis  conducted  by  Isis  and  Nephthys  ;  1048.  Nile-god ;  1049. 
Horus  and  Thout  pouring  the  water  of  consecration  on  apriest;  1050. 
Apis,  with  a  Carian  inscription  on  the  base,  in  addition  to  the  hiero- 
glyphics; 1051.  Imhotep;  1052.  Hathor;  1053.  Khons;  1054.  Am- 
nion; 1055.  Osiris,  Isis,  Nephthys;  1056.  Isis  suckling  Horus; 
1057.  Goddess  with  a  fish  on  her  head  ;  1058.  Hathor;  1059.  Anubis; 
1060.  Osiris;  1061.  Toeris;  1062.  Horus  as  a  child;  1063.  Ichneu- 
mon ;  1064.  Atef-diadem  (headdress  of  the  gods) ;  1065.  Khons, 
Nefertem,  and  Harpocrates;  1066.  Mont.  1068.  Osiris  as  a  mummy 
between  Isis  and  Horus ;  behind  Osiris  is  a  sceptre  in  the  form  of 
a  lotus,  with  a  snake.  1069.  Sekhmet ;  1070.  God  with  a  jackal's 
and  a  ram's  head;  1071.  Bull's  head  ;  1072.  Jackal's  head ;  1074.  Bes. 

Case  P:  Tombstones  and  memorial  stones  from  the  Apis  tombs 
at  Sakkara  (p.  128),  including  1078.  Dead  Apis  in  a  boat,  mourn- 
ed by  Isis  and  Nephthys.  — ■  Glass  Case  Q  :  Osiris  and  Isis ;  Isis 
suckling  Horus.  —  Glass  Case  R :  1090-1092.  Bronze  statuettes 
of  Horus ;  1093.  Crocodile  with  hawk's  head.  —  Glass  Case  S:  Osiris 
and  Isis. 

Case  T:   Osiris.  Harpokrates  (bronze),  Ptah  (blue  enamelled 
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earthenware).  —  Case  U :  Sekhmet,  Bast.  —  Case  V:  Show  (1098), 
Ptah  (1099),  Nefertem  (1100).  —  Case  W:  Bes.  —  Cote  X:  Toeris 
(comp.  No.  1016).  —  Case  Y:  Various  gods. 

Case  Z:  1112.  Sacred  vulture  (in  lapis  lazuli);  1113.  Min 
(Greek  period);   1114.  Child  Khons. 

Cases  AA-AE:  Small  statuettes  of  Isis,  Nephthys,  Horus, 
Anubis,  Thout,  ibises,  and  baboons.  1122.  Horus,  in  glass.  — 
Case  AF:  So-called  Pattskes,  guardian  deities  in  the  form  of  sick 
children,  with  swollen  body,  large  head,  and  crooked  legs. 

1.  Botanical  and  Mineralogical  Division. 

Room  LXXIII.  Specimens  of  ancient  plants,  flowers,  fruit,  and 
seeds,  found  in  tombs.  The  flowers  in  the  large  glass-case  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  room  were  found  at  Der  el-bahri  (comp.  below),  and 
have  been  prepared  and  named  by  Prof.  G.  Schweinfurth. 

Room  LXXIV  contains  specimens  of  stone  occurring  in  Egypt 
or  in  its  monuments,  and  knives  and  other  implements  of  flint. 

Room  LXXV  (Gallery)  is  used  as  a  corridor  and  contains  mum- 
mies and  sarcophagi,  of  which  some  date  from  the  26th  Dynasty. 
In  Cases  A  fy  B  are  small  wooden  boats  from  graves  of  the  Middle 
Empire,  at  Mer.  —  The  door  to  the  right  at  the  end  of  the  gal- 
lery opens  into  R.  LXXVII,  on  the  other  side  of  which  (to  the  right) 
is  R.  LXXVI. 

m.  Mummies  found  at  Der  el-bahri. 
Rooms  LXXV1-LXXXIII :  Coffins  and  Mummies  of  the  Priests 

of  Ammon. 

These  were  discovered  in  1891  in  a  large  tomb  near  the  temple 
of  Dpi- el-bahri  (p.  271).  The  coffins  originally  belonged  to  priests 
and  priests'  wives  of  the  17-20th  Dyn.,  but  during  the  Libyan  period 
they  were  used  again  for  other  bodies  and  the  old  names  were  re- 
placed by  others.  Each  body  had  an  outer  and  an  inner  coffin  of 
wood,  shaped  like  a  mummy  and  coated  with  a  yellow  varnish.  In 
most  cases  the  arms  were  crossed  upon  the  breast,  the  hands  of  the 
men  being  clenched,  those  of  the  women  open.  The  women  were 
farther  distinguished  by  round  earrings.  Over  most  of  the  mummies 
were  found  paintings  on  a  kind  of  lid.  The  figures  of  the  dead  and 
their  cases,  found  along  with  the  coffins,  date  from  the  Libyan  period. 

Room  LXXVI.  Case  A:  1131.  Beautiful  palm-leaf  fan  ;  1132. 
Linen  gloves;  shoes  and  sandals;  1133.  Ebony  staff  with  an  ivory 
head;  1134.  Scourge.  ■ —  Flowers,  figures  of  the  dead,  etc. 

Room  LXXVII.  1137,  1138.  Children's  coffins;  1139.  Coffin 
adapted  for  a  child  by  the  insertion  of  a  partition. 

Room  LXXVIII.  1142.  Sarcophagus  of  Nesnebtewe ;  1143.  Cof- 
fin of  Tuamenmat,  with  figures  of  gods  in  the  interior. 
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Room  LXXIX.  1144.  Coffin  of  Pete-Amon,  a  priest.  1145.  Coffin 
of  Tirpu;  the  linen  garments  found  with  this  mummy  are  of  re- 
markably fine  material  and  workmanship;  the  flowers  when  first 
found  retained  their  natural  bright  colours,  but  have  faded  since  ex- 
posed to  the  light.  1146.  Coffin  of  the  priest  Ankhfenmut,  originally 
belonging  to  a  lady,  whose  name  has  been  allowed  to  remain. 

Room  LXXXII.  The  sarcophagi  in  this  room  exhibit  a  different 
kind  of  workmanship.  The  outer  cases  are  white  and  rather  more 
elaborately  adorned ;  the  inner  cases  are  of  a  beautiful  light  yellow. 

Room  LXXX1V.  Royal  Mummies  and  Objects  found  with  them. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  New  Empire  the  power  of  the  Egyptian  state 
gradually  declined,  until  finally  not  even  the  last  resting-places  of  the 
dead  could  be  secured  from  robbers.  Not  only  the  necropolis  at  Drah 
Abu'l-Negga  (p.  257),  but  even  the  secluded  tombs  in  the  'Valley  of  Kings1 
(p.  257)  were  plundered.  The  authorities  recognized  their  impotence  and 
contented  themselves  with  rescuing  the  mummies  of  the  ancient  Pharaohs. 
The  mummy  of  Ramses  II.  was  therefore  transferred  from  its  tomb  at 
Biban  el-Muluk  (p.  262)  to  that  of  Sethos  I.,  and  when  that  refuge  ceased 
to  be  deemed  secure,  both  bodies  were  removed  to  the  tomb  of  Amenophis  I. 
Finally,  under  the  21st  Dyn.,  it  was  resolved  to  protect  the  royal  mummies 
from  farther  profanation  by  interring  them  all  together  in  a  rocky  cleft 
near  Der  el-bahri  (p.  277),  which  was  artificially  widened  for  the  purpose. 
The  corpses  of' the  ruling  dynasty  were  also  placed  here.  Thus  at  last 
the  remains  of  the  great  monarehs  of  the  New  Empire  —  Amosis  I., 
Thutmosis  III.,  Sethos,  and  Ramses  II.  —  were  left  in  peace  until  in 
1875  the  fellahm  once  more  discovered  their  secret  resting-place  and  the 
plundering  of  the  mummies  began  again.  The  modern  thieves  succeeded 
in  keeping  their  secret  to  themselves  for  a  considerable  period,  but  in 
1881  they  were  traced,  and  the  mummies  were  deposited  in  the  museum 
at  Cairo  to  save  them  from  the  hands  of  the  robbers.  In  1886,  at  the 
wish  of  the  Khedive  Tewfik,  the  mummies  were  unrolled  and  covered 
up  again,  though  whether  these  costly  relics  will  long  survive  the  process 
remains  to  be  seen. 

By  the  staircase  in  the  large  cruciform  room  are  two  huge  coffins 
in  the  form  of  Osiris  :  1172.  Coffin  of  Queen  Ah-hotep  (comp.  pp.  80, 
99);  1173.  Coffin  of  Queen  Nefret-ere,  wife  of  Amosis  I. 

In  the  middle  of  the  room:  1174.  Coffin  of  King  Seqeny en-re  III. 
(end  of  the  17th  Dyn.);  1176.  Coffin  of  Siamon,  a  child  of  five  or 
six  years,  eldest  son  of  Amosis  I.;  1182.  Mummy  of  Ramses  III., 
the  Rhampsinitos  of  the  Greeks,  who  died  about  the  age  of  seventy 
(found  in  the  large  coffin  of  Queen  Nefret-ere) ;  1183.  Coffin  of  King 
Pinotem  I.,  whose  mummy  was  found  in  the  large  coffin  of  Queen 
Ah-hotep  (No.  1172);  1184.  Inner  coffin  of  Queen  Est-em-khebt, 
daughter  of  Masaherte  (No.  1190)  and  mother  of  Pinotem  II.,  with 
the  mummy  of  Queen  Nes-Khons,  wife  of  Pinotem  II.  1185.  Small 
white  coffin  of  the  Princess  Sitamon,  daughter  of  Amosis  I.  and 
Nefret-ere  (No.  1173);  the  mummy  was  stolen  in  antiquity  and 
replaced  by  a  doll  with  a  child's  head.  1186.  Coffin  of  Princess 
Ahmes-hent-temhu,  with  a  false  mummy  decorated  with  garlands; 
1187.  Inner  coffin-lid  of  Masaherte  (comp.  No.  1190);  1188.  Coffin 
lid  of  Thutmosis  III.;  1188b.  Coffin-lid  of  Thutmosis  II.  (comp. 
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No.  1178);  1189.  Double  coffin  with  the  mummy  of  Ze-Ptah-ef-onkh, 
priest  of  Ammon;  1190.  Coffin  of  Masaherte,  high-priest  of  Ammon 
and  commander-in-chief,  son  of  PinotemL,  father  of  Queen  Est- 
em-khebt  (21st  Dyn.);  1191.  Outer  coffin  of  Queen  Est-em-khebt 
(see  Nos.  1184,  1238),  containing  at  present  the  mummy  of  Princess 
Meryt-Amon;  1 1 92. 0  uter  coffin  of  Queen  Ma-ke-re  (comp.  No.  1 1 98), 
containing  at  present  the  mummy  of  another  queen;  1193.  Coffin 
and  mummy  of  the  priest  Neb-seny,  in  remarkably  good  preservation. 

N.  part  of  the  room:  1194.  Drawing  by  E.  Brugsch-Bey  and 
Vassali-Bey  from  the  remains  of  a  very  artistically  worked  cata- 
falque-pall, now  exhibited  in  four  parts  on  the  E.  and  W.  walls 
(Nos.  1194a,  b,  c,  d).  —  1195.  Coffin  of  Queen  Notmet,  finely  executed 
but  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition.  —  1 196.  Coffin  with  the  name 
of  Princess  Nes-Khons,  but  apparently  containing  the  mummy  of 
King  Bamses  XII.,  the  last  of  the  Ramessides  (20th  Dyn.);  1197. 
Coffin  of  Ra'i,  nurse  of  Queen  Nefret-ere,  whose  mummy,  however, 
was  replaced  in  antiquity  by  that  of  a  queen;  1198.  Inner  coffin 
with  the  mummies  of  Queen  Ma-he-re,  who  died  in  child-birth,  and 
her  infant  daughter  Met-em-het;  1199.  Coffin  (originally  painted  and 
gilded  but  afterwards  blackened)  of  Nes-te-neb-asher,  priestess  of 
Ammon  (22nd  Dyn.).  1200.  Mummy-shaped  coffin,  without  inscrip- 
tion; the  young  man  whose  body  was  found  within,  with  the  viscera 
unremoved  and  with  embalming-materials  only  outwardly  wrapped 
round  Mm,  is  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned.  —  1202.  Coffin  of 
Queen  Hent-tewe  (21st  Dyn.);  1203.  Coffin  of  Tew-hert,  'singer  of 
Ammon'. 

W.  side  of  the  room.  Case  A:  Coffin-lid  of  Sethos  I.  (comp. 
No.  1180) ;  1204.  Coffin-lid  of  Queen  Notmet  (comp.  No.  1195).  — 
CaseB:  1205.  Pall  of  Masaherte  (comp.  No.  1190);  1206.  Eeed 
basket,  with  the  wig  of  Est-em-khebt  (see  No.  1238) ;  1207.  Bronze 
stands,  with  four  vases  ;  1208.  Casket  of  wood  and  ivory,  with  the 
name  of  Bamses  IX. ;  1209.  Mirror-case  with  inlaid  ivory ;  1211. 
Small  inlaid  casket  for  the  entrails  of  Queen  Hat-shepsowet ;  1212. 
Small  oars,  found  with  the  mummy  of  Thutmosis  III.  (see  No.  1179). 

—  Glass  Case  C:  1216.  Coffin  with  the  name  of  King  Pinotem  I., 
but  the  mummy  is  believed  to  be  that  of  Thutmosis  I.,  to  whom  the 
coffin  appears  originally  to  have  belonged. 

The  mummy  was  stripped  by  the  Arabs.  The  well-preserved  body  is 
that  of  an  old  man  with  finely  cut,  shrewd  features,  closely  shorn  head, 
and  slight  thin  figure.  The  teeth  are  worn  away  like  a  horse's  or  like  the 
teeth  of  the  African  tribes  who  live  upon  badly  ground  corn. 

N.W.  wall,  near  the  window:  1217.  Finely  gilded  lid  of  the  outer 
coffin  of  Est-em-khebt.  —  Case  D :  1218-1220.  Vases  for  sepul- 
chral libations;  1221.  Cloth  of  remarkable  fineness  from  the  coffin 
of  Thutmosis  III.  —  Case  E:  Coffin-lid  of  Thutmosis  I.  (comp. 
No.  1216).  —  Case  F:  Coffin-lid  of  Masaherte  (comp.  No.  1190). 

—  Case  G :  1222-1224.  Palls ;  1225.  Wooden  tablet,  with  a  fine 
hieratic  inscription  ;  1226.  Small  coffin,  used  to  hold  viscera ;  1227. 
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Wigs.  —  Case  H:  Coffin-lid  of  Queen  Ma-ke-re  (comp.  Nos.  1192, 
1198).  —  Case  1:  Coffin-lid  of  Nes-Khons  (comp.  No.  1196).  — 
Case  J:  1228-1232.  Articles  like  the  contents  of  G;  below,  1230. 
Coffin  and  mummy  of  a  gazelle.  —  Case  K:  Outer  coffin-lid  of 
Neste-neb-asher  (comp.  No.  1199);  the  inner  lid  is  placed  against 
the  wall  beside  the  case.  —  Case  L :  Coffin-lid  of  Amenophis  I. ; 
the  inscriptions  are  records  of  ancient  examinations.  —  Case  M: 
1237.  Coffin  of  Ramses  II.;  *1238.  Mummy  of  Est-em-khebt  (comp. 
Nos.  1184,  1191,  1217),  the  finest  in  the  entire  collection;  1239. 
Coffin-lid  of  the  preceding.  —  Case  N :  Vases  for  entrails,  cases 
for  statuettes  of  the  dead,  and  coffin-lids.  —  Case  O :  Coffin-lid  of 
Ramses  II.  (comp.  No.  1181).  —  The  eight  Olass  Cases  P-W,  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  ,  contain  a  number  of  small  sepulchral  figures  in 
dark  blue  faience.  —  Case  X:  Amulets,  pectorals,  scarabs,  and  other 
articles  in  bronze  gilt  or  faience,  found  with  the  royal  mummies. 
—  The  golden  fingers  (No.  1245)  were  found  on  the  hand  of  Masa- 
herte  (comp.  No.  1190). 

Rooms  LXXXV  and  LXXXVI  contain  an  Anthropological  Col- 
lection, arranged  by  Dr.  Fouquet,  consisting  mainly  of  mummies  of 
priests  of  Ammon  (p.  96). 

On  the  laTge  landing  in  front  of  the  room  with  the  royal  mummies  : 
*1251.  Gilded  coffin-lid  of  Queen  Ah-hotep  (17th  Dyn.;  comp. 
p.  80) ;  the  body  is  enveloped  in  wings. 

Room  LXXXVII  contains  objects  from  graves,  coffins,  etc.,  found 
at  various  places. 

1252.  Elegant  gold -inlaid  coffin  of  Harsiese,  high -priest  of 
Edfu,  with  an  admirably  preserved  mummy  on  which  are  garlands, 
amulets,  etc.  —  1254.  Sepulchral  sledge,  found  in  the  tomb  of 
Sen-nutem  (see  below),  the  type  of  the  early  -  Egyptian  funeral 
carriage ;  1259.  Funeral-sledge  of  Sen-nutem  (20th  Dyn.). 

In  the  corners  of  the  room  (S.W.) :  Terracotta  coffins,  apparently 
of  very  late  date ;  1260.  Fine  coffin  of  Sen-nutem  (see  Nos.  1259, 
467);  1261.  Mummy  of  a  woman,  with  her  ornaments  intact; 
*1264,  1265.  Portraits  upon  wood,  from  mummies,  found  in  the 
Fayum  (time  of  Marcus  Aureli us);  1274,  1274b.  Fine  wooden  cof- 
fin, from  the  end  of  the  Sa'fte  period;  1276.  Small  wooden  naos, 
with  the  mummy  of  an  ape.  Also  numerous  coffins  from  the  Sai'te 
and  Ptolemaic  periods,  of  less  interest. 

We  now  return  and,  passing  the  coffin-lid  of  Ah-hotep  (No.1251), 
descend  the  Staircase  to  the  Ordundfloor  and  enter  — 

Room  LXXXVIII,  which  contains  wooden  and  stone  coffins, 
most  of  which  date  from  the  late  Egyptian  and  Ptolemaic  periods. 

Between  the  staircases :  1278.  Pink  granite  sarcophagus  of  Queen 
Nitokris  (26th  Dyn.).  —  In  the  middle  of  the  room  :  1279.  Broken 
coffin-lid  of  a  ram,  in  black  basalt ;  1281-1284.  Marble  sarcophagi 

7* 
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of  the  Greek  period ;  the  last  two  were  found  in  the  catacomhs  of 
Alexandria. 

In  Room  XCI,  beside  the  exit  from  the  museum,  the  visitor 
may  purchase  antiques,  the  authenticity  of  which  is  vouched  for 
by  the  museum-authorities.  A  permit  to  export  is  given  with  each 
purchase  (comp.  p.  28). 

A  walk  in  the  beautiful  *Oizeh  Zoological  Gardens,  in  the  park, 
is  refreshing  after  a  visit  to  the  museum.  The  Zoological  Gardens, 
open  from  sunrise  till  dusk,  may  be  entered  either  from  the  Gizeh 
road  or  from  the  museum-garden  (adm.  1  pias. ;  on  Sun.,  when  a 
military  band  plays,  2  pias.).  They  contain  a  fine  monkey-house 
(with  an  oran-outang,  fed  about  4  p.m.),  beasts  of  prey,  an  imposing 
stalactite  grotto,  various  ponds,  etc. 

7.  Outer  Environs  of  Cairo  to  the  North  and  East. 

As  the  obelisk  at  Heliopolis  is  the  only  one  now  standing  in  Lower 
Egypt  on  its  original  site,  since  the  removal  of  Cleopatra's  Needle  (p.  17), 
it  onght  to  be  visited  by  travellers  who  do  not  intend  to  ascend  the  Nile. 
—  The  view  from  the  Mokattam  Hills  ranks  with  Karnak  and  Philee  among 
the  most  beautiful  sights  in  Egypt;  and  only  very  blase'  travellers  will  be 
content  merely  with  the  views  from  the  Windmill  Hill  (p.  65)  and  the 
Citadel  (p.  51).  —  The  Petrified  Forest  is,  of  course,  especially  interesting 
to  geologists ;  but  even  ordinary  travellers  will  find  their  account  in  an 
expedition  to  it,  especially  if  they  have  not  previously  seen  the  desert.  — 
The  Barrage  du  Nil  is  the  largest  erection  of  the  kind  in  the  world  and 
is  interesting  as  such  not  only  to  engineers. 

1.  Heliopolis. 

This  expedition  is  best  made  by  Carriage  (p.  26;  drive  to  the  obelisk 
ll/t  hr.),  though  it  may  also  be  accomplished  by  Railway,  starting  from 
the  small  Pont  Limoun  Station  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Isma'iliyeh  Canal 
(PI.  B,  C,  1;  p.  23).    Trains  run  hourly  from  5  a.m.  to  midnight. 

The  High  Road  leads  through  the  'Abb&siyeh  (p.  74)  and  past 
Kubbeh  and  the  Khedivial  Palace  (Palais  Taufik;  p.  74).  The  plain 
between  Kubbeh  and  Matariyeh  has  been  the  scene  of  two  important 
battles.  In  1517  the  Battle  of  Heliopolis  made  Selim  and  the  Turks 
masters  of  Egypt ;  and  on  20th  March,  1800,  General  Kle*ber  with 
10,000  French  troops  succeeded  in  defeating  60, 000  Orientals,  and 
in  consequence  of  this  victory  regained  possession  of  Cairo,  although 
for  a  short  time  only.  At  a  little  distance  to  the  right  and,  farther 
on,  also  to  the  left,  numerous  villas  have  been  built  within  the  last 
few  years.  The  drive  to  Matariyeh  takes  about  ll/2  hr. 

The  Railway  passes  the  following  stations  :  13/4  M.  Demirddsh 
(Demerdache),  station  for  the  'Abbasiyeh  (p.  74) ;  3  M.  Kubri  Kubbeh 
(bridge);  31/2  M.  Bammamat  Kubri  (baths);  4V4  M.  Serai  Kubbeh 
(viceregal  palace,  p.  74).  —  5-M.  'Ezbet  ez-Zeitun,  with  numerous 
villas.  —  6  M.  Matariyeh,  station  for  Heliopolis.  (The  railway  goes 
on  to  El-Merg,  p.  102.) 
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Near  the  insignificant  village  of  Matariyeb.  are  the  Tree  and  Well 
of  the  Virgin  and  the  Obelisk  of  Heliopolis.  The  Virgin's  Tree  (in  a 
garden  to  the  right  of  the  road)  is  a  sycamore  with  a  decayed  and 
riven  trunk,  covered  with  names  and  inscriptions,  but  the  branches 
are  still  tolerably  flourishing.  According  to  the  legend,  the  Virgin 
and  Child  once  rested  under  the  shade  of  this  tree  during  the  Flight 
into  Egypt ;  and  there  is  another  tradition  to  the  effect  that  the 
persecuted  Mary  concealed  herself  with  the  Child  in  a  hollow  of 
the  trunk,  and  that  a  spider  so  completely  covered  the  opening 
with  its  web  as  to  screen  her  effectually  from  observation.  The 
present  tree,  the  predecessor  of  which  died  in  1665,  was  not 
planted  till  after  1672;  it  is  now  protected  by  a  railing.  The  garden 
is  watered  by  means  of  a  double  sakiyeh,  which  is  supplied  from  a 
shallow  reservoir  fed  by  springs.  This  water  is  good  for  drinking, 
while  that  of  all  the  others,  which  percolates  through  the  ground 
from  the  Nile,  is  usually  brackish. 

About  '/2  M.  beyond  the  garden  are  situated  the  ruins  of  the 
famous  ancient  Heliopolis,  or  city  of  the  sun,  called  On  by  the 
Egyptians.  The  latter  name  frequently  occurs  in  the  Bible.  Thus, 
in  Genesis  (xli,  45) ,  we  are  informed  that  Pharaoh  gave  Joseph  'to 
wife  Asenath,  the  daughter  of  Potipherah  (Egypt.  Pete-pre,  'he 
whom  the  sun-god  Re  has  given'),  priest  of  On'. 

Heliopolii-On  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  Egyptian  cities  and  was 
the  chief  town  of  a  separate  province ,  included  in  Lower  Egypt.  The 
deities  of  the  place  were  the  hawk-headed  Re-Harmachis  (the  sun-god, 
whence  the  Greek  name  Heliopolis)  and  the  human-headed  Atum,  who 
was  incarnated  in  the  sacred  Mnevis  Bull.  To  these  was  dedicated  the 
famous  temple,  'the  House  of  Re1,  built  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  edifice 
by  Amenernhet  /.,  first  king  of  the  12th  Dyn.,  in  front  of  which  his  son 
and  successor  Usertesen  I.  erected  two  great  obelisks  (see  below)  in  cel- 
ebration of  an  important  anniversary.  A  large  section  of  the  Egyptian 
religious  literature  was  due  to  the  priests  of  Heliopolis,  and  their  doctrines 
were  widely  disseminated  throughout  the  country  at  a  very  early  period, 
so  that  Re-Harmakhis  was  one  of  the  most  highly  venerated  deities  in 
Egypt.  —  Even  during  the  Greek  period  these  priests  enjoyed  a  high 
reputation  for  wisdom ;  Herodotus  conversed  with  them  and  Plato  is  said 
to  have  spent  thirteen  years  with  them,  in  order  to  learn  some  at  least 
of  their  doctrines.  —  Under  the  New  Empire  the  temple  of  Heliopolis 
was  the  largest  and  most  richly  endowed  in  all  Egypt,  next  to  the  temple 
of  Ammon  at  Thebes.  —  When  Strabo  (b.  60  B.C.)  visited  Egypt,  the  city 
had  been  destroyed,  but  the  temple  was  still  intact,  except  for  some  minor 
injuries  attributed  to  Cambyses ;  even  the  houses  of  the  priests  and  the 
apartments  of  Plato  and  his  friend  Eudoxus  were  shown  to  the  traveller. 
The  priestly  school,  however,  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  only  a  few  officiat- 
ing priests  and  guides  for  foreigners  resided  there. 

The  outer  walls  are  now  the  only  vestiges  of  the  city,  while  of 
the  temple  nothing  is  left  but  a  few  unimportant  ruins  and  the 
*Obblisk. 

The  latter,  the  oldest  Egyptian  obelisk  known,  is  of  red  granite 
of  Syene  (Assuan),  and  is  66  ft.  high ;  but  the  ground  on  which  it 
stands  has  been  so  raised  by  deposits  of  mud,  that  a  great  part  of  the 
obelisk  is  now  buried.    Each  of  the  four  sides  bears  the  same  in- 
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seription  in  bold  hieroglyphics,  that  on  the  N.  side,  the  only  one 
entirely  legible,  records  that  Usertesen  I.,  King  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt,  lord  of  the  diadems  and  son  of  the  sun,  whom  the 
(divine)  spirits  of  On  (Heliopolis)  love,  etc.,  founded  the  obelisk 
on  the  first  festival  of  Set  (a  kind  of  jubilee  celebration).  The  in- 
scriptions on  the  other  three  sides  have  been  rendered  illegible  by 
the  bees  which  have  made  their  cells  in  the  deeply  cut  hieroglyphics. 
Part  of  the  surface  of  the  "W.  side  has  also  peeled  off,  and  there  are 
a  few  cracks  on  the  S.  side.  The  pyramidium  at  the  top  was  once 
covered  with  metal.  The  companion  obelisk  (for  these  monuments 
were  always  erected  in  pairs)  stood  down  to  the  12th  century. 

To  the  W.  of  the  obelisk  the  remains  of  the  temple  may  be  recog- 
nized in  a  few  blocks  of  granite,  bearing  inscriptions  by  Ramses  II.  On 
one  Ramses  II.  appears  offering  a  libation  to  Atum.  —  The  necropolis  of 
Heliopolis,  where  coffins  and  tombstones  of  a  late  period  have  recently 
been  found,  does  not  repay  a  visit. 

An  interesting  visit  may,  however,  be  made  without  much 
trouble  to  an  Ostrioh  Farm  kept  by  some  Frenchmen,  about  1/4  hr. 
to  the  E.  of  Matariyeh,  with  about  800  birds  (adm.  10  pias.). 

The  excursion  may  be  extended  to  the  village  of  El-Merg  (2'/2M.;  rail- 
way-station, see  p.  100),  with  some  ruins  of  the  18th  Dynasty,  and  the  once 
prosperous,  but  now  ruinous  Khdnk&h,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  desert  (2>/2hrs. 
from  Matariyeh),  but  the  sole  attraction  consists  in  the  duck  and  snipe  shoot- 
ing around  the  ponds  near  Khankah. 

The  Birket  el-Hagg,  or  Lake  of  the  Pilgrims,  4'/a  M.  to  the  E.  of 
Matariyeh,  presents  no  attraction  except  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
lunar  month  of  Shawwal,  when  the  great  caravan  which  accompanies  the 
new  kisweh,  or  cover  for  the  Karba,  to  Mecca,  assembles  here  to  celebrate 
the  so-called  Mahmal  Festival  (p.  xcii).  A  similar  scene  may,  however, 
be  more  conveniently  viewed  at  Cairo,  where  festivities  take  place  at  the 
departure  and  arrival  of  the  sacred  carpet. 


2.  The  Mokattam  Hills. 

An  excursion  to  the  Mokattam  Hills  is  best  made  on  Donkey-tact  (p.  26). 
Including  the  return,  it  takes'  about  3  hrs.,  but  it  may  be  combined  with 
the  visit  to  the  smaller  Petrified  Forest  in  the  manner  indicated  at  p.  103. 
The  View  is  best  at  sunset,   or  in  the  morning  between  8  and  9  o'clock. 

The  best  route  to  the  Mokattam  starts  from  the  Citadel,  whence 
it  ascends  almost  straight,  passing  through  the  Bdb  el-Oebel  (PI.  F,  6) 
and  over  the  railway-bridge.  —  The  route  starting  from  the  Tombs 
of  theKhalifs  should  be  avoided  on  account  of  the  intolerable  dust. 
About  8/4  hr.  brings  us  to  the  top. 

The  *Mokattam  Hills  (or  Gebel  Oiyushi,  as  the  range  of  hills  to 
the  E.  of  Cairo  is  sometimes  called  after  the  conspicuous  old  mosque 
situated  on  the  summit)  belong  to  the  great  range  of  nummulite 
mountains  which  extend  from  N.W.  Africa,  across  Egypt  and  India, 
to  China.  This  nummulite  formation  is  one  of  the  Eocene,  or  oldest 
deposits  of  the  tertiary  period,  and  immediately  follows  the  chalk. 
It  affords  a  favourite  building-stone,  and  there  are  numerous  quar- 
ries on  the  slopes  of  the  hills. 
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The  uummulite  is  remarkably  rich  in  fossils,  the  chief  mass  of  which 
consists  of  millions  of  nummulites  (a  kind  of  snail-shell),  or  large  rhizo- 
pods  of  the  polythalamia  group.  The  larger  kinds  are  about  one  inch 
in  diameter,  and  the  smaller  about  '/«  inch.  They  are  also  frequently 
seen  in  the  stones  of  the  Pyramids,  which  are  to  a  great  extent  con- 
structed of  nummulite  limestone.  The  Greeks  also  noticed  these  curious 
fossils ,  and  Herodotus  mentions  the  smallest  kinds  as  being  petrified 
lentils,  of  the  sort  eaten  by  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

The  quarries  in  the  slopes  of  the  Mokattam  and  the  higher  side-valleys 
of  the  range  also  yield  a  profusion  of  sea-urchins  (clypeaster,  cidaris, 
echinolampas,  etc.),  various  kinds  of  oysters,  cerithium,  ovula,  strombus, 
nerina,  furritella,  nautilus,  bivalves,  sharks'  teeth,  and  bones  of  the 
halicore.    Beautiful  crystals  of  isinglass-stone  and  of  strontian  also  occur. 

The  *ViB-w  from  the  top,  especially  with  its  sunset  colouring, 
is  magnificent.  The  thousand  minarets  of  the  city  and  the  pictur- 
esque buildings  of  the  Citadel  are  then  tinted  with  a  delicate  rosy 
hue.  The  grandest  of  all  the  burial-grounds  of  the  desert  forms  a 
noble  foreground,  the  venerable  Nile  dotted  with  its  lateen  sails 
flows  below  us  in  its  quiet  majesty,  and  to  the  W.,  on  the  borders 
of  the  immeasurable  desert,  tower  the  huge  and  wondrous  old  Pyr- 
amids, gilded  and  reddened  by  the  setting  sun.  At  our  feet  are 
the  Citadel  -with  the  mosque  of  Mohammed  fAli,  the  old  aqueduct 
on  the  left,  and  the  domes  of  Imam  Shafe'i  (p.  66).  A  still  more 
varied  view  is  commanded  by  a  steep  projection  to  the  S.  of  the 
old  mosque  of  Qiy&shi,  the  foreground  being  especially  picturesque, 
while  the  horizon  to  the.  S.  seems  more  open  and  tempts  our  fancy 
to  visit  the  wonders  of  Upper  Egypt. 

At  the  N.  end  of  the  plateau  is  an  old  Turkish  fort,  whence  a 
bridge  descends  to  the  Citadel.  On  the  N.E.  and  higher  part  of  the 
Mokattam,  separated  from  the  Citadel  by  a  large  quarry,  is  a  memor- 
ial stone,  to  the  right,  adjoining  the  summit,  erected  in  1874  by 
the  British  party  of  scientific  men  who  observed  the  transit  of  Venus 
from  this  point.  The  projecting  Tock  in  front  of  this  point  com- 
mands the  most  extensive  panorama  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cairo, 
and  should  certainly  be  visited  if  time  permit.  The  8.  (right)  end 
of  these  hills  is  skirted  by  the  road  to  the  Bmaller  Petrified  Forest, 
which  may  be  reached  from  this  point  in  about  1  hr.  (see  p.  102). 
The  route  back  to  the  town  skirts  the  Citadel  on  the  S.  and  leads 
vi&  the  Bab  el-Kar&feh  and  the  Place  MeMmet-Ali  (p.  48;  view 
from  below  of  the  mosque  of  Mohammed  'Ali). 

3.  Spring  of  Moses  and  the  Petrified  Forest. 

To  the  natives  the  Petrified  Forest  is  known  as  the  '■QreaC  and  the 
iLUUe'  Oebel  tl-Khaihab.  The  scientific  traveller  will  find  a  visit  to  the 
former  extremely  interesting,  but  most  travellers  will  be  satisfied  with  an 
excursion  to  the  latter,  the  outskirts  of  which  may  be  reached  in  l>/2-2  hrs. 
The  expedition  may  be  made  in  half-a-day  on  donkey-back.  Carriages 
require  extra  horses,  and  even  then  sometimes  stick  in  the  sand.  —  The 
deviation  to  the  so-called  Spring  of  Motet  adds  rather  less  than  an  hour  to 
the  expedition.  —  The  donkey-boys  are  usually  familiar  with  the  route 
to  the  Little  Petrified  Forest,  so  that  a  guide  may  be  dispensed  with; 
but  a  visit  to  the  'Great',  near  the  Bir  el-Fahmeh,  can  hardly  be  accom- 
plished without  the  aid  of  a  well-informed  dragoman. 
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Leaving  the  Bab  en-Nasr  (p.  61),  we  turn  to  the  right  to  the 
Tombs  of  the  Khalifs,  pass  between  the  Mokattam  (p.  102)  and  the 
'Red  Mountain'  (p.  74) ,  and  ascend  to  a  desert  valley,  into  which 
the  E.  spurs  of  the  Mokattam  descend.  After  a  ride  of  l/ihr.,  dur- 
ing which  an  isolated  hill  of  red  and  black  sandstone  resembling 
the  'Red  Mountain'  is  -visible  in  the  desert  on  our  left,  we  cross  a 
deep,  dry  water-course.  The  path  divides  here.  That  to  the  right 
leads  to  the  Spring  of  Moses  and  the  Little  Petrified  Forest  (see 
below),  while  that  to  the  left  is  the  Toute  to  the  Great  Petrified 
Forest  and  the  Bir  el-Fahmeh  (p.  105). 

Following  the  path  to  the  right,  we  observe  a  yellowish  hill  at 
the  foot  of  the  spurs  of  the  Mokattam,  and  reach  it  in  Y4  hr.  more. 
This  hill  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  narrow,  winding  valley,  %  M. 
in  length ,  through  which  the  path  to  the  Spring  of  Moses  ascends 
over  large  blocks  of  stone  and  rubble.  The  ravine  terminates  in  a 
lofty  amphitheatre  of  rock:  Here  is  a  cleft  in  the  rock  from  which 
trickle  a  few  drops  of  bitter  and  brackish  water,  quite  arbitrarily 
named  the  Spring  of  Moses  ('Ain  MUsa).  The  chief  attractions  of 
the  gorge  consist  in  the  numerous  desert  plants  and  the  fossils  it 
contains  and  in  the  sense  of  perfect  solitude  which  it  conveys. 

In  order  to  reach  the  smaller  Petrified  Forest,  we  return  to  the 
mouth  of  the  gorge  and  proceed  towards  the  S.E.,  skirting  the 
slopes  of  the  Mokattam,  which  are  here  more  precipitous.  We  first 
pass  a  black  projecting  rock,  which  has  a  glazed  appearance,  and 
then  a  square  gap  in  the  rock,  beyond  which  we  observe  opposite 
to  us  gently  sloping  hills,  consisting  of  limestone,  marl,  and  beds 
of  fossil  oysters.  The  route  ascends,  a  little  to  the  right,  between 
these  hills,  and  soon  reaches  the  plateau  of  the  Gebel  el-Khashab, 
where  the  scattered  fragments  of  fossil  wood  indicate  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Little  Petrified  Forest.  Almost  all  these  trunks  and 
fragments  have  been  ascertained  by  Unger  to  belong  to  the  same 
tree,  which  he  has  named  the  Nicolia  iEgyptiaca ;  it  did  not  he- 
long  to  the  palm  family,  but  was  more  akin  to  the  cotton-plant. 
The  trunks  show  traces  of  ramification,  but  do  not  now  possess 
either  roots  or  boughs.  Whether  the  trees  once  grew  here,  or  were 
floated  hither  by  water,  became  embedded  in  the  sand,  and  after- 
wards converted  into  stone,  is  still  a  matter  of  controversy.  Fraas 
is  of  opinion  that  the  formation  resembles  that  of  brown  coal  of  the 
miocene  period ,  but  that  the  trunks ,  instead  of  becoming  carb- 
onised, were  converted  into  flint  owing  to  the  abundant  presence 
of  silica  in  the  sandstone  and  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  climate, 
which  appears  to  have  been  much  the  same  at  that  remote  period 
as  at  the  present  day. 

Crossing  the  plateau  of  the  Petrified  Forest  for  about  20  min. 
more  towards  the  S.,  we  suddenly  reach  the  S.  slopes  of  the  Mo- 
kattam, through  a  gap  in  which  a  path  descends  into  the  Wddi  et- 
Tth,  or  'valley  of  wanderings'  (more  correctly  Wddi  Dughld).    On 
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the  S.  horizon  rise  the  hills  of  Tuira  (p.  147),  recognisable  by  the 
old  fortress  on  their  right  spur  and  by  two  heights  exactly  opposite 
to  us,  of  which  that  to  the  left  somewhat  resembles  a  coffin  in 
shape,  while  that  to  the  right  is  hemispherical.  Crossing  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  in  this  direction  (S.),  we  perceive  in  the  Turra  hills 
the  entrance  to  a  desert  gorge,  bounded,  by  lofty  and  precipitous 
slopes.  This  valley  extends  for  many  miles  in  various  windings, 
communicates  with  the  ravines  of  the  desert  which  begin  in  the 
Gebel  Hoff  near  Helwan,  and  is  abundantly  stocked  with  the  plants 
peculiar  to  the  desert. 

We  may  return  to  Cairo  from  the  Little  Petrified  Forest  through 
the  'Valley  of  Wanderings',  skirting  the  S.  and  W.  slopes  of  the 
Mokattam,  and  passing  the  Tombs  of  the  Mamelukes.  Another  in- 
teresting return-route  leads  across  the  Mokattam  hills.  If  we  choose 
the  latter  we  quit  the  Petrified  Forest  by  a  hollow  to  the  S.W.,  and 
ascend  over  ridges  to  a  plateau,  stretching  towards  the  W.,  and 
bounded  on  either  hand  by  hills.  We  hold  somewhat  to  the  right, 
and  soon  reach  a  road,  which  finally  passes  through  a  rocky  ravine 
near  the  Giyfishi  eminence  (p.  102),  the  view  from  which  (p.  103) 
forms  an  admirable  close  to  the  day's  excursion.  Thence  to  the  city, 
see  p.  103. 

A  visit  to  the  Great  Petrified  Fokest  near  Bir  el-Fahmeh  (4  lirs. 
to  the  E.  of  Cairo,  and  272  hrs.  beyond  the  Little  Petrified  Forest)  takes 
a  whole  day,  and  is  fatiguing,  especially  as  the  traveller  has  the  sun  in 
his  face  both  in  going  and  returning;  but  it  is  interesting  to  geologists, 
or  as  an  example  of  a  'desert  journey'.  The  route  mentioned  on  p.  104 
is  not  recommended  for  the  outward  journey,  as  the  point  for  which  we 
are  bound,  not  being  conspicuous,  is  liable  to  be  missed.  It  is  better  to 
leave  Cairo  by  the  Bdb  el-Kardfeh  (PI.  G,  2),  pass  the  Tombs  of  the  Ma- 
melukes (p.  66)  and  the  branch-railway  to  Helwan,  and,  leaving  the  vil- 
lage of  Basatin  on  the  right,  ascend  to  the  ieft  by  the  Jewish  Cemetery. 
After  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill  in  the  Wddi  et-Tih  (p.  104),  we  follow 
the  valley  towards  theE.  for  iyji-V-jt'b.r.  more.  Above  the  gradual  slopes 
of  the  desert,  about  l'/4  M.  to  the  left,  we  then  perceive  several  reddish 
hills  and  another  of  yellowish  colour  in  front.  Riding  towards  the  latter, 
we  reach  on  its  E.  slopes  the  debris  of  the  Bir  el-Fahmeh  ('coal  well') 
and  remains  of  some  walls,  dating  from  the  period  (1840)  when  an  un- 
successful search  for  coal  was  made  here.  The  hills  of  the  desert  to  the 
N.,  N.W.,  and  W.  of  the  Bir  el-Fahmeh  form  the  Great  Petrified  Forest, 
and  are  thickly  strewn  with  trunks  and  fragments  of  fossil  timber.  Some 
of  the  trunks  which  are  exposed  to  view  measure  65-100  ft.  in  length, 
and  are  upwards  of  3  ft.  thick  at  the  lower  end.  They  are  generally  brown 
and  black,  with  a  polished  appearance,  and  frequently  contain  chalcedony. 
A  sand-hill,  1/2  hr.  to  the  N.  of  Bir  el-Fahmeh,  to  the  base  of  which  the 
Forest  extends,  affords  a  good  survey  of  the  district.  To  the  N.W.  are 
the  Mokattam,  the  'Red  Mountain'  (p.  74),  the  'Abbasiyeh,  and  the  plain  of 
the  Nile.  —  We  may  return  in  this  direction,  keeping  to  the  N.  of  the 
Mokattam  hills,  following  a  level  desert  valley. 

4.  Barrage  du  Nil. 

The  Branch  Railwa*  to  the  Barrage  is  traversed  by  six  trains  daily 
from  Cairo  (15  M.,  in  about  1  hr. ;  fare  12  or  6  pias.,  return,  18  or  9  pias.). 
The  intermediate  stations  are  Shubra  and  Kaly&b.  Opposite  the  Barrage 
station  is  a  small  restaurant,  where  luncheon  may  be  obtained  if  required. 
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Donkeys  may  be  hired  at  the  station.  —  A  narrow-gauge  line,  worked  by 
hand-power,  unites  Barrage  with  the  station  of  Manashi,  on  the  West 
Nile  Kailway  (p.  22).  —  Messrs.  Cook  &  Son  arrange  special  excursions  by 
steam-launch  once  a  week,  or  oftener  if  required,  to  the  Barrage  (p.  30). 

The  object  of  the  'Barrage  du  Nil,  the  largest  weir  in  the 
world,  is  to  keep  the  water  of  the  Nile  at  the  same  level  in  all  sea- 
sons, so  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  the  old  irrigation  machinery, 
with  its  great  expenditure  of  labour ;  and  to  remove  the  difficulties 
ik  navigation  below  this  point,  during  the  three  months  when  the 
Ni.'o  is  at  its  lowest.  The  work  was  begun  under  Mohammed  'Ali, 
about  1835.  Linant-Bey  proposed  to  alter  the  course  of  the  river 
and  to  build  a  weir  at  a  point  farther  to  the  N. ,  where  the  configu- 
ration of  the  ground  appeared  more  favourable;  but  his  plan  was 
juJgc  I  too  costly  and  was  rejected  in  favour  of  one  proposed  by  a 
French  engineer  named  Mougel-Bey.  The  cost  of  establishing  found- 
ations in  the  shifting  soil  of  the  Delta,  however,  far  exceeded  the 
estimates ;  and,  after  all,  the  erection  was  found  to  be  too  insecure 
for  its  intended  purpose.  For  nearly  twenty  years  after  1867  the 
Barrage  lay  useless,  as  a  costly  failure;  but  in  1885-90  Sir  Colin 
Scott-Monerieff  successfully  completed  it  at  a  cost  of  500,000^.,  so 
that  now  a  uniform  depth  of  water  of  about  3  ft.  can  be  maintained. 

Nearest  the  station  is  the  Weir  on  the  N.  (Damietta)  Branch  of 
the  Nile  (a  few  copper  coins  as  pontage  are  expected  on  passing 
through  the  gates  at  the  ends  of  the  bridge).  This  lock  and  weir  is 
over  500  yds.  in  length,  and  has  68  vertical  iron  sluices.  From  the 
farther  end  a  pretty  avenue  of  lebbek-trees  leads  across  the  isthmus 
(about  V2M.  wide)  between  the  arms,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the 
MenHftyeh  Canal,  constructed  both  for  irrigation  and  for  communi- 
cation with  the  district  of  Men&fiyeh  (p.  22).  The  Weir  on  the  W. 
(Rosetta)  Branch  of  the  Nile  is  about  450  yds.  across  and  has  58  ver- 
tical iron  sluices.  The  navigation  of  the  river  is  carried  on  by  means 
of  spacious  basins  and  locks,  fitted  with  swing-bridges ,  at  either 
end  of  the  two  weirs  and  also  on  the  Menufiyeh  Canal.  The  super- 
structures of  the  works  are  built  in  an  effective  Norman  castellated 
style.  A  junotion-canal  above  the  weirs  connects  the  two  branches 
of  the  Nile,  and  is  used  to  regulate  the  depth  of  water  in  each. 
When  the  river  is  low,  the  W.  branch  receives  all  its  water  through 
this  canal. 

The  fortifications  seen  from  the  bridge  were  erected  in  1864-63 
by  Sa'id  Pasha,  but  are  now  of  no  importance.  A  number  of  store- 
houses and  workshops  stand  on  the  isthmus  between  the  branches 
of  the  Nile,  and  a  workmen's  village  has  sprung  up  at  either  end  of 
the  Barrage. 
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8.  The  Pyramids  of  Gizeh. 


The  Exuuesion  to  the  Pikamids  of  GIzeh  requires  half-a-day  (carr., 
see  p.  26);  the  drive  there  and  back  takes  1-lVi  hr.  each  way,  and  a 
stay  of  4  hrs.  is  included  in  the  tariff-charge.  Tramway,  see  p.  2G. 
Some  travellers  prefer  the  Mail  Coach  of  the  Mena  House  Hotel  (see  below), 
which  leaves  Cook's  Office,  near  ShephearcTs  Hotel  in  Cairo,  daily  about 
11  a.m.,  returning  from  the  Mena  House  Hotel  at  about  4  p.m.  (return 
fare  5<.,  box  seat  2*.  6d.  extra).  Those  who  do  not  intend  to  lunch  at  the 
Mena  House  (B.  8,  luncheon  20,  D.  30  pias. ;  large  parties  should  telephone 
in  advance)  should  bring  provisions  with  them  from  their  hotel  (included 
in  the  pension-charge). 

A  visit  to  the  Pyramids  by  moonlight  produces  an  ineffacable  im- 
pression; but  the  details  can  be  properly  seen  only  by  daylight.  A  fine 
and  calm  day  should  be  selected  for  the  excursion,  the  driving  sand  in 
windy  weather  being  very  unpleasant.  Sun-Umbrellas  and  Smoked  Spectacles 
are  necessary  precautions  against  the  glare  of  the  sun,  especially  on  the  top 
of  the  Great  Pyramid.  A  Magnesium  Lamp  (p.  xviii)  and  Candles  will  also  be 
required  if  the  traveller  visits  the  interior  of  any  of  the  pyramids.  Ladies 
who  intend  to  ascend  the  pyramids  should  dress  accordingly. 

Chief  Attractions.  Those  who  are  pressed  for  time  should  devote 
their  attention  to  the  ""Great  Pyramid  (p.  Ill;  ascend  to  the  summit),  the 
""Sphinx  (p.  117),  and  the  "Granite  Temple  (p.  119).  The  inspection  of  these 
chief  objects  of  interest  occupies  about  2  hrs.  The  "Circuit  described  at 
p.  120  will  occupy  1V2-2  hrs.  more. 

The  road  to  the  Pyramids  as  far  as  the  Museum  of  Qizeh  has  been 
described  at  p.  75.  It  there  quits  the  Nile  and  runs  inland,  skirting 
the  park  of  the  palace.  The  prison  lies  to  the  left  of  the  road ;  and 
on  the  same  side  are  the  village  of  Oizeh  (p.  75)  and  the  station  of 
the  same  name  on  the  Upper  Egyptian  railway.  The  road  makes  a 
curve,  crosses  the  railway ,  and  then  leads  straight  towards  the 
Pyramids,  which  are  still  nearly  5  M.  distant.  On  the  left  lie  the 
huts  of  two  fellahin  villages,  Et-  Talblyeh  and  El-Kom  el-Aswad. 
The  fields  on  each  side  are  intersected  by  canals  and  cuttings, 
containing  more  or  less  water  according  to  the  season.  Small  white 
herons,  erroneously  supposed  to  be  ibises,  and  vultures  with  light 
and  dark  plumage  are  frequently  observed  here.  The  huge  angular 
forms  of  the  Pyramids  now  loom  through  the  morning  mist,  and 
soon  stand  out  in  clear  outlines,  with  all  the  injuries  they  have 
sustained  during  the  lapse  of  thousands  of  years. 

A  few  hundred  yards  before  the  road  begins  to  ascend,  it  is  pro- 
tected against  the  encroachments  of  the  sand  by  a  wall  5  ft.  in 
height.  On  the  right  are  the  extensive  buildings  of  the  *MenaHowe 
Hotel  (p.  24).  The  road  winds  up  the  slope  to  the  left,  and  reaches 
the  plateau  130  yds.  from  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  Pyramid  of  Kheops. 
Near  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  Pyramid  is  a  Viceregal  Kiosque  (PI.  a). 
•  The  'Beduins  of  Glzeh',  who  surround  the  carriage  and  importune 
travellers  long  before  the  Pyramids  are  reached,  are  very  pertinacious  in 
their  attentions  and  exorbitant  in  their  demands.  No  attention  should  be 
paid  to  their  demonstrations  at  first,  but  one  of  them  may  afterwards  be  engag- 
ed for  the  ascent  of  the  Great  Pyramid  and  a  visit  to  the  other  antiquities. 

Fees  (the  tariff  exhibited  in  the  Mena  House  Hotel  should  be  con- 
sulted). For  the  ascent  of  the  Great  Pyramid  a  single  traveller  usually 
takes  two  guides,  hut  three  suffice  for  two  travellers.  For  a  visit  to  the 
interior  (adm.  5  pias.)>   which   may   disappoint  some  visitors,  each   trav- 
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eller  is  accompanied  by  one  guide.  The  customary  fee  for  the  whole  ex- 
pedition, payable  to  the  ShSkh  of  the  Beduins,  is  12pias.  for  each  traveller, 
whether  he  has  been  attended  by  one,  two,  or  three  guides.  The  Beduins 
are  never  contented  with  this  sum,  but  the  remuneration  is  ample.  The 
traveller,  however,  if  not  dissatisfied,  may  give  an  additional  gratuity  of 
1-2  pias.  to  each  of  his  guides.  On  no  account  should  any  payment  be  made 
to  any  of  them  until  the  termination  of  the  expedition.  —  For  a  visit  to  the 
other  objects  of  interest,  the  fee  is  4-6  pias.  according  to  the  time  occupied. 
With  the  aid  of  the  annexed  plan  the  traveller  might  indeed  easily  dispense 
with  a  guide,  but  as  they  seem  to  regard  the  privilege  of  escorting  trav- 
ellers as  a  kind  of  birthright,  he  had  better  engage  one  of  them  for  the 
sake  of  avoiding  farther  importunities. 

Both  in  going  and  returning  as  well  as  on  the  top  the  traveller  is 
importuned  for  bakshish  not  only  by  his  own  assistants,  but  also  by 
various  other  bystanders ;  no  notice  should  be  taken  of  all  these  attempts. 
At  the  summit  of  the  Pyramid  the  patience  is  again  sorely  tried  by  the 
onslaught  of  dishonest  money-changers  and  vendors  of  spurious  antiquities 
(the  fossil  star-fish  or  clypeasters  offered  here  are  said  to  be  found  in  a 
miocene  deposit,  2'/4  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  Sphinx).  All  parley  with  these 
characters  should  be  avoided,  but  the  traveller  should  remember  that  patient 
equanimity  is  his  best  safeguard. 

The  **Pyramids  of  Gizeh  form  one  of  five  groups  of  pyramids 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Necropolis  of  the  ancient  capital  city  of 
Memphis  (p.  124)  which  stand  on  the  margin  of  the  plateau  of  the 
Libyan  desert,  along  a  line  about  20  M.  in  length.  Southwards  follow 
the  groups  of  Zdwiyet  el- Aryan  and  Abusir  (p.  122),  Sakhara  (p.  127), 
and  Dahshur  (p.  144).  The  fifth  group,  that  of  Abu  Bodsh,  lies 
nearly  5  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh,  hut  it  is  almost 
entirely  destroyed  and  possesses  no  interest.  The  Arab  word  for  a 
pyramid  is  haram  (pi.  ahrdrn). 

The  Pyramids  of  Gizeh  rank  among  the  oldest  monuments  of 
human  industry,  and  their  colossal  proportions  extort  from  us  to- 
day the  same  astonishment  that  was  felt  in  antiquity  by  Greek 
and  Roman  travellers.  We  marvel  not  only  at  the  technical  know- 
ledge and  ability  of  the  Egyptians,  but  also  at  the  might  of  their 
kings,  who  must  have  had  absolute  control  over  the  labour  of 
thousands  of  their  subjects,  in  order  to  be  able  to  rear  such  monu- 
ments. Some  conception  of  the  enormous  amount  of  labour  involved 
may  be  obtained,  when  we  learn  that,  according  to  Prof.  Flinders 
Petrie's  calculation,  about  2,300,000  separate  blocks  of  stone,  each 
containing  40  cubic  ft.,  were  required  for  the  Pyramid  of  Kheops, 
and  that  nearly  all  were  quarried  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Nile  and 
had  to  be  conveyed  through  the  plain  to  the  desert-plateau. 

The  Construction  of  the  Pyramids  has  been  admirably  described 
by  Herodotus,  the  earliest  writer  on  the  subject. 

Herodotus  states  that  'there  were  about  100,000  men  employed  annu- 
ally  for  three  months  in   constructing   the    Great  Pyramid   of  Kheops  f. 


t  According  to  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie,  these  three  months  fell  during  the 
inundation,  when  field-work  was  at  a  stand  and  the  services  of  100,000  men 
for  transporting  the  stones  could  be  easily  enough  obtained.  The  stone 
cutters  and  masons  were  probably  engaged  all  the  year  round  in  the 
quarries  and  on  the  pyramid  itself. 
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They  first  made  the  road  for  the  transport  of  the  stones  from  the  Nile 
to  the  Libyan  Mts. ;  for  the  length  of  the  road  amounts  to  five  stadia 
(1017  yds.),  its  breadth  is  ten  fathoms  (60  ft.),  and  its  height,  at  the 
highest  places,  is  eight  fathoms  (48  ft.),  and  it  is  constructed  entirely  of 
polished  stone  with  figures  engraved  on  it  t.  Ten  years  were  thus  con- 
sumed in  making  this  road  and  the  subterranean  chambers  (for  the  coffins). 
The  construction  of  the  Pyramid  itself  occupied  twenty  years.  Each  of 
the  four  sides  measures  eight  plethra  (820  ft.),  and  the  height  is  the 
same.  It  is  covered  with  polished  stones,  well  jointed,  none  of  which  is 
less  than  thirty  feet  long.  This  pyramid  was  first  built  in  the  form  of  a 
flight  of  steps.  After  the  workmen  had  completed  the  pyramid  in  this 
form,  they  raised  the  other  stones  (used  for  the  incrustation)  by  means 
of  machines,  made  of  short  beams,  from  the  ground  of  the  first  tier  of 
steps;  and  after  the  stone  was  placed  there  it  was  raised  to  the  second 
tier  by  another  machine;  for  there  were  as  many  machines  as  there  were 
tiers  of  steps ;  or  perhaps  the  same  machine,  if  it  was  easily  moved,  was 
raised  from  one  tier  to  the  other,  as  it  was  required  for  lifting  the  stones. 
The  highest  part  of  the  pyramid  was  thus  finished  first,  the  parts  ad- 
joining it  were  taken  next,  and  the  lowest  part,  next  to  the  earth,  was 
completed  last.  It  was  recorded  on  the  pyramid,  in  Egyptian  writing, 
how  many  radishes,  onions,  and  roots  of  garlic  had  been  distributed 
among  the  workmen,  and  if  I  rightly  remember  what  the  interpreter 
who  read  the  writing  told  me  ft,  the  money  they  cost  amounted  to  six- 
teen hundred  talents  of  silver  (upwards  of  350,0001.).  If  this  was  really 
the  case,  how  much  more  must  then  have  been  spent  on  the  iron  with 
which  they  worked,  and  on  the  food  and  clothing  of  the  wokmen.' 

In  modern  times  many  eager  discussions  have  been  held  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  Pyramids  were  erected  and  the  meaning  of 
the  account  given  by  Herodotus.  The  most  important  questions 
seem  to  be  :  (1)  How  could  Kheops,  when  he  ascended  the  throne 
and  chose  an  area  of  82,000  sq.  yards  for  his  monument,  know 
that  his  reign  would  be  so  unusually  long  as  to  enable  him  to  com- 
plete it  ?  (2)  If  one  of  the  builders  of  the  great  pyramids  had  died 
in  the  second  or  third  year  of  his  reign,  how  could  their  sons  or 
successors,  however  willing  to  carry  out  the  plan,  have  succeeded  in 
completing  so  gigantic  a  task,  and  in  erecting  monuments  for  them- 
selves at  the  same  time  ?  (3)  And  how  comes  it  that  many  other 
kings  did  not,  like  Kheops,  boldly  anticipate  a  Teign  of  thirty  years 
and  begin  a  work  of  the  same  kind,  the  design  for  which  might  so 
easily  have  been  drawn,  and  might  so  readily  have  been  carried 
out  by  his  subjects?  —  To  these  questions  Lepsius,  Erbkam,  and 
Ebers  answer.  'Each  king',  says  Lepsius  in  his  letters  from  Egypt, 
'began  to  build  his  pyramid  when  he  ascended  the  throne.  He  began 
it  on  a  small  scale,  in  order  that,  if  a  short  reign  should  be  in  store 
for  him,  his  tomb  might  be  a  complete  one.  As  years  rolled  on, 
however,  he  continued  enlarging  it  by  the  addition  of  outer  coatings 
of  stone,  until  he  felt  that  his  career  was  drawing  to  a  close.  If 
he  died  before  the  work  was  completed,  the  last  coating  was  then 


+  This  route  is  still  traceable.     It  terminated   on  the  E.   side  of  the 
Pyramid  of  Kheops  (see  Plan). 

it  It  is  unlikely  that  the  interpreters,  who  attended  travellers  like  the 
■dragomans  of  the  present  day,  were  able  to  read  hieroglyphics.  They 
probably  repeated  mere  popular  traditions  regarding  the  pyramids  and 
dOther  monuments,    with  embellishments  and  exaggerations  of  their  own. 
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flnislied,  and  the  size  of  the  monument  was  accordingly  proportioned 
to  the  length  of  the  builder's  reign ;  so  that ,  had  the  progress  of 
these  structures  always  been  uniform,  it  would  have  almost  been 
possible  to  ascertain  the  length  of  each  king's  reign  from  the  in- 
crustations of  his  pyramid,  in  the  same  way  as  the  age  of  a  tree  is 
determined  by  the  number  of  the  concentric  rings  in  its  trunk'.  — 
This  'layer-theory'  of  the  construction  of  the  Pyramids  has  been 
opposed  by  Flinders  Petrie,  who  has  sought  to  show  that  the  initial 
plan  of  each  pyramid  practically  contemplated  the  full  extent 
reached  by  the  completed  work.  But  more  recently  Borchardt  has 
demonstrated  conclusively  that  Lepsius's  theory  of  the  gradual 
growth  of  each  pyramid  is  essentially  correct  and  requires  modi- 
fication in  a  few  details  only.  According  to  Borchardt,  each  pyramid 
builder  began  by  planning  a  monument  of  moderate  size.  In  many 
instances  this  original  small  conception  was  permanently  adhered 
to  ;  but  it  not  unfrequently  happened  that  kings  who  enjoyed  long 
reigns  or  found  themselves  in  control  of  more  extensive  powers, 
expanded  their  original  designs  and  enlarged  their  buildings  either 
by  mere  additions  without  altering  the  passages  or  chambers  (as 
in  the  step-pyramid  at  Sakkara)  or  by  revising  the  whole  original 
design,  including  the  chambers,  etc.,  on  a  new  and  more  extensive 
scale  (as  in  the  third  pyramid  of  Gizeh).  Occasionally  a  second 
enlargement  took  place,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

The  Pyramids  were  opened  by  sacrilegious  robbers  at  a  very  early 
period,  probably  under  the20th  Dyn.,  or  even  earlier.  Attempts  were 
made  to  force  an  entrance  into  the  inner  chambers,  and  passages 
were  laboriously  cut  through  the  solid  masonry  in  order  to  reach 
the  expected  treasures.  In  the  course  of  this  mining  and  tunnelling 
the  passages  and  chambers  sustained  much  damage.  Somewhere 
about  the  period  of  the  26th  Dyn.  these  injuries  were  repaired  and 
the  pyramids  once  more  restored.  But  they  seem  to  have  been 
again  invaded  by  the  Persians ;  and  also  at  later  periods,  under  the 
Romans  and  under  the  Arabs ,  renewed  attempts  were  made  to 
penetrate  to  the  treasures  supposed  to  lie  in  the  interior. 

The  first  modern  traveller  who  carefully  and  successfully  examined 
the  Pyramids  was  Nicholas  Shaw  in  1721 ;  but  he  still  entertained  the 
notion  that  the  Sphinx  had  a  subterranean  connection  with  the  Great 
Pyramid.  He  was  followed  by  Norden  in  1737;  Pococke  in  1743,  who 
gives  a  plan  and  dimensions;  Fourmont  in  1755;  Carsten  Niebuhr  in 
1761 ;  Davison  in  1763,  a  most  meritorious  explorer,  who  discovered  many 
new  facts  concerning  the  interior  of  the  Great  Pyramid;  Bruce  in  1768; 
Volney  in  1783;  Browne  in  1792-98;  Denon,  Contelle,  Jomard,  and  other 
savants  of  the  French  expedition  under  Bonaparte  in  1799-1801.  Jomard 
in  particular  has  the  merit  of  having  taken  very  accurate  measurements, 
but  he  exhibited  more  ingenuity  than  good  sense  in  attributing  to  the 
proportions  of  the  building  a  hidden  significance  which  they  cannot  be 
proved  to  possess.  Hamilton,  in  1801,  was  a  dispassionate  and  critical 
observer.  In  1817,  Caviglia,  a  bold,  but  illiterate  and  fanciful  seaman,  was 
fortunate  in  eliciting  new  facts  regarding  the  interior  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
and  excavated  the  Sphinx.  In  1817,  Belzoni  thoroughly  explored  the 
interior  of  the   Second  Pyramid.    Belzoni,   an  intelligent   explorer  and 
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Accurate  draughtsman,  was  originally  a  monk  at  Borne,  but  when  the 
French  occupied  that  city  he  retired  to  London,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  study  in  spite  of  many  hardships.  In  1815  he  arrived  in  Egypt,  where, 
besides  exploring  the  pyramid,  he  discovered  the  tomb  of  Sethos  I.  at  Thebes, 
etc.  The  next  eminent  explorer  was  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  in  1831.  In 
1837  and  1838  Col.  Howard  Vyse  and  Mr.  Perring  made  very  thorough  in- 
vestigations and  took  careful  measurements  which  will  always  be  consid- 
ered authoritative.  In  1842-45  Prof.  Lepsius,  the  distinguished  German 
Egyptologist,  made  several  very  important  discoveries,  and  furnished  us 
with  much  valuable  information.  He  found  no  fewer  than  thirty  pyramids 
which  had  been  quite  unknown  to  previous  travellers.  W.  M.  Flinders 
Petrie  subjected  the  Pyramids  ofGizeh  to  a  new  and  thorough  investiga- 
tion in  1881-82.  The  Pyramids  of  Dahshur  were  examined  in  1894-95  by 
De  Morgan  (P-  75) ;  those  of  Lisht  in  1895  by  Gautier  and  J^quier. 

The  pyramids  of  Gizeh  stand  upon  a  plateau ,  which  extends 
about  1600  yds.  from  E.  to  W.  and  about  1300  yds.  from  N.  to  S.. 
the  E.  and  N.  margins  being  very  precipitous  at  places.  The  pyr- 
amids are  built  exactly  facing  the  four  cardinal  points,  although  the 
magnet  shows  an  inclination  of  8°31'  towards  the  W.  The  diagonal 


of  the  largest  pyramid  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  is  exactly  in  a  line" with 
the  diagonal  of  the  second  pyramid. 

The  **  Great  Pyramid  is  called  by  the  Egyptians  'Yekhwet 
Khufu'  or  the  'Olorious  Place  ofKhufu\  No  trace  is  now  left  of 
its  original  outermost  covering,  which  probably  consisted  of  slabs 
of  limestone  and  granite.  The  length  of  each  side  (PI.  A  A)  is  now 
750ft.,  but  was  formerly  (PI.  BE)  about  768ft.;  the  present  per- 
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pendieular  height  (PI.  E  C)  is  451  ft.,  while  originally  (PI.  E  E), 
including  the  nucleus  of  rock  (PI.  FF)  at  the  bottom,  and  the  apex 
(PI.  CjB),  which  has  now  disappeared,  it  is  said  to  have  been  482  ft. 
The  height  of  each  sloping  side  (A  C)  is  now  568  ft.,  and  was  for- 
merly (PI.  BE)  610ft.  The  angle  at  which  the  sides  rise  is  51°50'. 
The  cubic  content  of  the  masonry,  deducting  the  foundation  of  rock 
in  the  interior,  as  well  as  the  hollow  chambers,  was  formerly  no  less 
than  3,277,000  cubic  yards,  and  it  still  amounts  to  3,057,000  cubic 
yards.  In  round  numbers,  the  stupendous  structure  covers  an  area 
of  nearly  thirteen  acres.  The  material  of  which  it  is  constructed  is 
stone  from  the  Mokattam  and  from  Turra,  containing  numerous 
fossils,  chiefly  nummulites  (p.  108). 

Construction  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  According  to  Borchardt's  theory  this 
pyramid  was  not  built  on  a  single  homogeneous  plan  (p.  110).  It  was 
originally  designed  to  contain  only  one  sloping  corridor  hewn  in  the  rocky 
ground  and  leading  through  an  antechamber  (s)  to  the  tomb-chamher  (I). 
But  before  this  design  was  completely  carried  out,  it  was  exchanged  for 
a  more  comprehensive  plan,  involving  the  construction  of  another  chamber, 
now  called  the  Queen's  Chamber  (g),  reached  by  the  corridor  marked  c,  e,  f. 
But  even  this  was  not  final,  for  Kheops  undertook  another  and  greater 
extension,  resulting  in  the  construction  of  the  Great  Hall  (h)  and  the  King's 
Chamber  (p.  144). 

The  Ascent  of  the  Pyramid,  though  fatiguing,  is  perfectly  safe. 
The  traveller  selects  two  of  the  importunate  Beduins  (p.  107)  and 
proceeds  to  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  pyramid  where  the  ascent  usually 
begins.  Assisted  by  the  two  Beduins,  one  holding  each  hand,  and, 
if  desired,  by  a  third  (no  extra  payment)  who  pushes  behind,  the 
traveller  begins  the  ascent  of  the  steps,  which  are  each  about  3  ft. 
high.  The  strong  and  active  attendants  assist  the  traveller  to  mount 
by  pushing,  pulling  ,  and  supporting  him  ,  and  will  scarcely  allow 
him  a  moment's  rest  until  the  top  is  reached.  As,  however,  the  un- 
wonted exertion  is  fatiguing,  the  traveller  should  insist  on  resting 
as  often  as  he  feels  inclined.  'Iskut  walla  mdflsh  bakshish'  (be  quiet, 
or  you  shall  have  no  fee)  is  a  sentence  which  may  often  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage.  All  requests  for  bakshish  should  be  refused, 
and  it  is  as  well  to  keep  an  eye  upon  one's  pockets.  —  The  ascent 
may  be  made  in  10-15  min.,  but,  in  hot  weather  especially,  the 
traveller  is  recommended  to  take  nearly  double  that  time,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  discomfort  of  arriving  breathless  and  heated  at  the 
summit.  The  space  at  the  top  at  present  is  about  12  yds.  square, 
so  that  there  is  abundant  room  for  a  large  party  of  visitors. 

The  **View  is  remarkably  interesting  and  striking.  There  is 
perhaps  no  other  prospect  in  the  world  in  which  life  and  death, 
fertility  and  desolation,  are  seen  in  so  close  juxtaposition  and  in 
such  marked  contrast.  To  the  "W.  (S.W.  and  N.W.)  extend  yellowish 
brown  and  glaring  tracts  of  sand ,  interspersed  with  barren  cliffs. 
The  huge  and  colourless  monuments  erected  here  by  the  hand  of 
man  remind  the  spectator,  like  the  desert  itself,  of  death  and 
eternity.    On  a  bare  plateau  of  rock  stand  the  other  pyramids  and 
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the  Sphinx,  rearing  its  head  from  the  sand,  like  some  monster  suf- 
focated by  the  dust.  To  the  S.,  in  the  distance,  rise  the  pyramids 
of  Abusir,  Sakkara,  and  Dahshur,  and  to  the  N.  those  of  Abu 
Roash.  The  scene  is  deathlike,  the  colouring  yellow  and  brown. 
Towards  the  E.,  on  the  other  hand,  glitters  the  river,  on  each  bank 
of  which  stretches  a  tract  of  rich  arable  land,  luxuriantly  clothed 
with  blue-green  vegetation,  and  varying  in  breadth.  The  fields  are 
intersected  in  every  direction  by  canals,  on  the  banks  of  which  rise 
stately  palms,  waving  their  flexible  fan-like  leaves,  and  interlacing 
their  shadows  over  the  fellah  villages  perched  like  ant-hills  on 
embankments  and  mounds.  In  the  direction  of  Cairo  runs  the  long 
straight  carriage-road.  Immediately  before  us  rises  the  Citadel  with 
its  striking  minarets,  while  the  Mokattam  hills,  which  form  the  chief 
mass  of  colour  in  the  landscape,  gleam  in  the  morning  with  a  pale 
golden  tint,  and  in  the  evening  with  a  violet  hue. 

The  descent  of  the  Great  Pyramid  is  more  rapidly  accomplished 
than  the  ascent ,  but  is  hardly  less  fatiguing.  Persons  liable  to 
giddiness  may  find  it  a  little  trying ,  but  the  help  of  the  Beduins 
removes  all  danger. 

Interior  (comp.  Plan,  p.  111).  A  visit  to  the  interior  of  the 
Great  Pyramid  is  comparatively  uninteresting  to  the  ordinary  tourist. 
It  will  be  found  fatiguing,  and  an  interval  of  rest  between  the  ascent 
and  this  expedition  is  recommended.  Travellers  who  are  in  the 
slightest  degree  predisposed  to  apoplectic  or  fainting  fits  and  ladies 
travelling  alone  should  not  attempt  to  penetrate  into  these  stifling 
recesses.  The  explorer  has  to  crawl  and  clamber  through  low  and 
narrow  passages,  which,  at  places,  especially  neaT  the  entrance,  are 
not  above  372  ft-  high  and  4  ft.  wide.  The  stones  on  the  floor  are 
often  extremely  slippery,  and  the  close  air  smells  strongly  of  bats. 
The  temperature  of  the  interior  is  79°  Fahr. 

The  Entrance  (PI.  a)  is  on  the  N.  side  (as  in  all  pyramids),  on 
the  thirteenth  tier  of  stones,  at  a  perpendicular  height  of  48  ft.  from 
the  ground.  The  long  passage  a  r,  which  is  now  only  3  ft.  4  in.  in 
width  and  3  ft.  11  in.  in  height,  descends  in  a  straight  direction 
at  an  angle  of  26°  41',  and  is  altogether  106'/2yds.  in  length.  We 
follow  this  passage  as  far  as  the  point  d  only,  20  yds.  from  the 
entrance.  Here  diverges  the  ascending  passage  d  e,  the  lower  end 
of  which  is  filled  with  massive  blocks  of  granite,  placed  in  position 
after  the  interment  of  the  mummy  to  protect  the  grave  from  robbers. 
The  hardness  of  the  material  of  which  this  barrier  consists  compelled 
the  Arabian  treasure-hunters  (p.  110)  to  avoid  it,  and  to  force  a 
new  passage  (PI.  <J)  through  the  softer  limestone.  This  is  the  roughest 
and  most  awkwaTd  spot  on  the  whole  route.  Beyond  the  granite 
blocks  we  enter  a  passage  (PI.  d «),  41  yds.  in  length,  with  a  very 
slippery  floor,  beyond  which  lies  the  Great  Hall  (PI.  h~). 

Before  entering  the  latter,  we  may  pass  through  a  formerly  concealeo 
opening   in   the   pavement  to   the  horizontal  passage  ef,   which  leads  til 
the  so-called  Chamber  of  the  Queen  (PI.  g).    This   passage   is   at   first   3  It. 
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9  in.  only  in  height,  but  at  a  distance  of  6'/2  yds.  from  the  chamber  the 
flooring  sinks  a  little,  so  that  the  height  increases  to  5  ft.  8  inches.  The 
N.  and  S.  sides  of  the  chamber  are  each  17  ft.  in  length,  and  the  E.  and 
W.  sides  18  ft.  Winches.  The  height  ia  20  ft.  4  in.,  including  the  pointed 
roof,  which  consists  of  enormous  blocks  of  rock  projecting  beyond  the 
sides  of  the  walls  to  a  distance  of  5'/2  ft.  into  the  surrounding  masonry. 
We  now  return  to  e. 

The  jointing  and  polish  of  the  fine-grained  Mokattam  limestone 
in  the  Great  Hall  (PI.  ft)  form  an  unsurpassable  marvel  of  skilful 
masonry,  of  which  the  Arab  historian  'Abdellatif  accurately  remarks, 
that  neither  a  needle  nor  even  a  hair  can  be  inserted  into  the  joints 
of  the  stones.  The  Great  Hall  is  28  ft.  high  and  155  ft.  long.  The 
lower  part  is  3  ft.  4  in,  in  width;  and  the  upper  part,  beyond  the 
last  of  the  panels  of  stone ,  each  of  which  is  1  ft.  8  in.  thick  and 
2  ft.  high,  is  7  ft.  in  width.  The  roof  is  formed  of  seven  courses  of 
stone  projecting  one  above  the  other  and  crowned  by  horizontal 
slabs.  The  incisions  on  the  walls  were  used  to  facilitate  the  intro- 
duction of  the  sarcophagus.  On  the  floor  are  irregularly  hewn  hollows, 
which  now  serve  to  prevent  the  visitor  from  slipping.  At  the  end  of 
the  Great  Hall  is  a  small  horizontal  passage,  22  ft.  long  and  3  ft. 
8  in.  high,  expanding  about  the  middle  into  an  Antechamber  (PI.  i), 
which  was  once  closed  by  four  trap-doors  of  granite.  The  remains  of 
one  of  these  slabs,  in  its  pendent  position,  should  be  noticed.  We 
next  enter  the  King's  Chamber  (PI.  fc),  the  most  interesting  of  all. 
The  N.  and  S.  sides  are  each  17  ft.  in  length,  the  E.  and  W.  sides 
34y2  ft.,  and  the  height  is  19  ft.  ;  the  floor  of  the  chamber  is 
139'/2  ft.  above  the  plateau  on  which  the  Pyramid  stands.  The 
chamber  is  entirely  lined  with  granite,  and  is  roofed  with  nine 
enormous  slabs  of  granite ,  each  I8Y2  ft.  in  length ,  above  which 
five  chambers  have  been  formed,  which  may  be  reached  from  the  Hall 
h  by  means  of  ladders. 

These  hollow  chambers  were  by  no  means  necessary  to  prevent  the 
roof  of  the  King's  Chamber  being  crushed  by  the  superincumbent  weight. 
The  cautious  builders  have  here  made  an  error  in  their  calculations.  The 
name  of  Khufu  was  found  in  the  two  highest  chambers  (PI.  0,  p). 

The  King's  Chamber  now  contains  nothing  but  an  empty  and 
mutilated  Sarcophagus  of  granite,  bearing  no  trace  of  an  inscription, 
the  lid  of  which  had  disappeared  before  the  time  of  the  French 
expedition.  Length  lll^it.,  width  3  ft.  3  in.,  height  3  ft.  4 inches. 
The  very  massive  sides  ring  with  a  clear  tone  when  struck.  Curiously 
enough,  the  King's  Chamber  does  not  lie  exactly  in  a  line  with  the 
diagonal  of  the  Pyramid,  but  is  16  ft.  4  in.  to  the  S.  of  it. 

About  3  ft.  above  the  floor  are  the  ends  of  the  Air  Shafts  (PI. 
O,  H)  by  which  the  chamber  is  ventilated,  and  which  are  about 
6  in.  in  height  and  8  in.  in  width  only,  expanding  by  a  few  inches 
at  the  outer  extremities.  The  N.  shaft  is  234  ft.,  and  the  S.  shaft 
174  ft.  long. 

We  now  retrace  our  steps,  and,  on  emerging  from  these  awe- 
inspiring  recesses,  hai1  the  light  »*id  air  with  no  little  satisfaction. 
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The  other  chambers  in  the  interior  of  the  Great  Pyramid  as  yet  dis- 
covered are  inaccessible.  The  first  passage  a,  6, »',  which  is  blocked  at  6, 
leads  downwards  in  a  straight  line,  293  ft.  in  length,  and  terminates  in  a 
horizontal  corridor,  27ft.  in  length,  3ft.  in  height,  and  2ft.  in  width, 
which  leads  to  the  unfinished  subterranean  chamber  «,  hewn  in  the  rock. 
The  E.  and  W.  sides  of  this  chamber  are  each  46  ft.  in  length,  the  N. 
and  S.  sides  27  ft.,  and  the  height  lO'/z  ft.  It  does  not  lie  in  a  line 
with  the  diagonal  of  the  Pyramid,  and  its  floor  is  10172  ft.  below  the 
level  on  which  the  Pyramid  is  built.  The  subterranean  horizontal  pass- 
age t,  GO  ft.  long,  end3  in  a  cul-de-sac.  The  statement  of  Herodotus  that 
the  subterranean  chamber  planned  by  Kheops  for  the  reception  of  his 
body  was  surrounded  by  a  canal  conducted  hither  from  the  Nile,  is  er- 
roneous, as  the  chamber  lies  above  the  highest  level  of  the  overflow  of 
the  river,  and  it  has,  moreover,  been  ascertained  that  no  channel  from  the 
river  ever  led  in  this  direction.  —  From  the  lower  end  of  the  Great  Hall 
a  shaft,  discovered  by  Davison  in  1763,  descends  to  the  lower  passage, 
and  is  erroneously  known  as  the  'Weir.  The  enterprising  Caviglia  found 
that  it  terminated  in  the  passage  leading  to  the  subterranean  chamber  (r). 
To  all  appearance  it  has  been  bored  through  the  masonry  after  the  latter 
had  been  finished. 

The  Second  Pyramid,  called  by  the  Egyptians  Wer- Khafre 
('Great  is  Khafre1),  was  erected  by  Khafre,  who  was  called  Khephien 
by  the  Greeks  (p.  78),  but  Ms  name  has  not  been  discovered  on 
any  part  of  the  structure.  Owing  to  the  greater  height  of  the  rocky 
plateau  on  which  it  stands,  it  appears  higher  than  its  larger  neigh- 
bour. The  perpendicular  height  of  this  Pyramid  is  now  450  ft. 
(formerly  458  ft.),  each  side  of  the  base  measures  694i/2  ft.  (orig- 
inally 7113/4  ft.),  and  the  height  of  each  sloping  side  is  5663/4  ft. 
(originally  5753/4ft.),  while  the  sides  rise  at  an  angle  of  52°20\ 
The  solid  content  of  the  masonry  is  now  2,156,960  cubic  yds. ,  equi- 
valent to  4,883,000  tons  in  weight  (originally  2,426,710  cub.  yds., 
equivalent  to  5,309,000  tons).  As  the  rocky  site  rises  towards  the 
W.  and  N. ,  a  considerable  part  of  it  required  to  be  removed  in  or- 
der that  a  level  surface  might  be  obtained.  The  levelled  space  sur- 
rounding the  base  of  the  Pyramid  was  paved  with  blocks  of  lime- 
stone (see  p.  121).  To  the  E.  are  remains  of  the  temple  erected  for 
the  worshippers  of  the  deceased  Pharaoh,  a  structure  of  the  kind 
which  probably  adjoined  all  pyramids  (pp.  119,  121).  The  incrusta- 
tion of  the  Pyramid,  which  must  have  been  preserved  almost  intact 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  cent,  and  of  which  a  considerable 
fragment  still  remains  at  the  top,  consisted  of  limestone  slabs  in  the 
upper  courses  and  of  partially  unpolished  granite  slabs  in  the  lower. 
The  merit  of  having  opened  this  Pyramid  belongs  to  Belzoni  (p.  110). 
An  inscription  over  the  entrance  records  that  the  opening  took  place 
on  March  2nd,  1818. 

The  plan  of  the  Second  Pyramid  also  appears  to  have  been  altered 
in  the  course  of  building.  The  original  intention  seems  to  have  been  to 
erect  a  small  pyramid  over  the  subterranean  chamber  (which  was  never 
used).  Afterwards  a  larger  pyramid  was  decided  upon  and  the  chambers 
moved  towards  the  S.,  to  their  present  position. 

The  Interior  is  thus  entered  by  two  passages  on  the  N.  side.  The  mouth 
of  one  of  these  is  in  the  level  surface  in  front  of  the  Pyramid,  and  was  con- 
cealed by  the  pavement-,  that  of  the  other  is  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Pyramid 
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itself,  now  38  ft.,  but  formerly  49  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  ground.  This 
Upper  Postage,  which  was  lined  with  granite  at  the  beginning,  descends  at 
an  angle  of  25°  55'  to  a  depth  of  105  ft.,  leading  first  to  a  horizontal  corri- 
dor, and  thence  to  'Belzoni's  Chamber',  which  once  contained  the  tomb 
of  the  deceased ,  situated  3  ft.  10  in.  to  the  E.  of  the  diagonal  of  the 
Pyramid.  This  chamber  is  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  roofed  with  painted 
slabs  of  limestone  leaning  against  each  other  at  the  same  angle  as  that 
formed  by  the  sides  of  the  Pyramid.  It  is  221/2  ft.  in  height,  46V2ft.  in 
length  from  E.  to  W.,  and  16'/3  ft.  in  width  from  N.  to  S.  Belzoni  here 
found  a  granite  sarcophagus  let  into  the  ground  and  filled  with  rubbish, 
3  ft.  in  height,  6  ft.  7  in.  in  length,  and  3l/s  ft.  in  width,  and  destitute  of 
inscription.  The  lid  was  broken.  —  The  Lower  Passage  descends  at  first 
at  an  angle  of  21°  40',  reaches  a  trap-door,  runs  in  a  horizontal  direction 
for  59  ft.,  and  then  ascends,  terminating,  after  a  distance  of  97  ft.  in  all, 
in  the  horizontal  corridor  leading  to  Belzoni's  Chamber.  This  ascending 
passage  was  perhaps  made  to  permit  the  introduction  of  a  broad  trap-door 
of  granite.  On  the  E.  (left)  side  of  the  middle  of  the  horizontal  portion 
of  this  lower  passage  was  introduced  a  small  recess,  and  on  the  W.  side 
is  a  steep  passage,  22  ft.  in  length,  descending  to  a  chamber  hewn  in  the 
rock,  8  ft.  5  in.  in  height,  34  ft.  3  in.  in  length,  and  10  ft.  4  in.  in  width. 
This  chamber  was  originally  designed  to  receive  the  sarcophagus. 


Tomb  -  'ch&fnb& 


The  Third  Pyramid,  named  by  the  Egyptians  Neter-Menkewre 
('Divine  is  MenkewrF),  was  erected  by  Menkewre,  the  Mykerinos  of 
Herodotus  and  the  Meneheres  of  Manetho.  Its  present  perpendicular 
height  (PI.  B  B)  is  204  ft.,  its  former  height  (B  C)  was  219  ft. ;  the 
side  of  the  base  (A  A)  is  356y2  ft. ;  the  present  height  (ABA)  of  the 
sloping  sides  is  2633/4  ft.,  being  originally  (A  C  A)  279%  ft.;  these 
rise  at  an  angle  of  51°.  The  rock  on  which  the  Pyramid  stands  has 
a  shelving  surface,  and  the  necessary  horizontal  site  was  formed  by 
building  up  a  pedestal  of  enormous  blocks,  instead  of  by  removing 
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a  portion  of  the  rook.  The  stones  of  which  the  Pyramid  is  constructed 
are  remarkably  large  and  well  hewn.  The  upper  part  of  its  incrusta- 
tion was  of  limestone  blocks,  the  lower  part  of  granite,  left  partly 
unpolished.  The  granite  covering  is  in  good  preservation,  especially 
on  the  N.  and  "W.  sides.  On  the  E.  side  are  relics  of  the  usual 
temple  of  the  dead  (comp.  pp.  119,  121). 

The  Interior  is  easily  accessible.  The  entrance  is  on  the  K.  side.  A 
passage  a  c  descends  at  an  angle  of  26°  2'  to  a  distance  of  10472  ft.,  being 
lined  with  red  granite  where  it  passes  through  the  masonry  from  a  to  ft, 
and  then  penetrating  the  solid  rock  from  6  to  c.  From  c  a  horizontal  pass- 
age cd  leads  to  an  antechamber/,  7  ft.  in  height,  12  ft.  in  length,  10  ft. 
in  width,  and  decorated  with  door-shaped  ornaments.  Beyond  this  cham- 
ber it  passes  three  trap-doors  g,  descends  slightly  from  h  to  d  (gradient  4°), 
a  distance  of  41'/2ft.,  and  finally  descends  to  the  chamber  e,  in  which 
the  sarcophagus  of  the  king  was  found.  This  chamber  is  44'/2  ft.  long, 
12'/s  ft.  broad,  and,  owing  to  the  unevenness  of  the  rock  from  which  the 
pavement  has  been   removed,  varies   from  13  ft.  to  13  ft.  5  in.  in  height. 

In  the  pavement  of  the  chamber  e  is  the  mouth  (formerly  covered)  of 
a  shaft  30  ft.  in  length,  which  has  a  fine  granite  lining  at  its  upper  end 
and  could  be  closed  by  a  trap-door  at  its  lower  end.  It  is  continued  by 
a  horizontal  shaft,  10  ft.  in  length,  to  the  Tomb  Chamber  (PI.  »).  Imme- 
diately before  the  latter  is  reached,  a  flight  of  seven  steps  leads  to  the 
right  to  a  chamber  with  recesses  on  the  right  and  back  walls.  The  tomb 
chamber  is  paved  with  blocks  of  granite,  2'/j  ft.  in  thickness,  and  its 
ceiling  has  been  formed  by  placing  the  stones  against  each  other  at  an 
angle  so  as  to  resemble  a  roof,  and  then  hollowing  them  out  on  the  inside 
in  the  form  of  a  Gothic  arch.  The  richly  decorated  sarcophagus  of  Men- 
kewre  was  found  here  by  Col.  Vyse  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  It 
was  externally  2  ft.  7  in.  high.  The  lid  was  gone.  Fragments  of  the  inner 
wooden  coffin  and  of  the  royal  mummy  (now  in  the  British  Museum) 
were  found  in  the  chamber  e.  The  vessel  in  which  the  sarcophagus  was 
being  conveyed  to  England  was  unfortunately  lost  off  the  coast  of  Spain. 

The  original  intention  of  the  builder  was  to  construct  a  pyramid  on 
a  small  scale,  containing  only  the  sloping  corridor  I  k,  leading  to  a  cham- 
ber at  e,  smaller  than  that  now  existing.  But  when  a  larger  pyramid  was 
projected,  the  corridor  abed  was  formed,  leading  first  to  an  antechamber 
and  then  to  a  tomb-chamber  at  c,  enlarged  by  deepening  the  earlier 
chamber  at  that  point.  Under  the  New  Empire  the  interior  of  the  pyramid 
was  ruined  by  the  forcible  entry  of  treasure-seekers ;  but  probably  during 
the  Saite  period  a  restoration  took  place.  To  this  restoration  are  due  the 
sloping  shaft  and  the  granite  chamber  in  which  the  sarcophagus  of  Men- 
kewre  was  concealed,  as  well  as  the  lower-lying  room  with  the  recesses. 

The  Second  and  Third  Pyramids  are  most  conveniently  visited  in 
the  course  of  the  circuit  of  the  Pyramid  plateau  mentioned  on  p.  120. 
After  inspecting  the  Great  Pyramid  visitors  usually  proceed  to  the 
Sphinx  which  rises  from  amidst  the  sand  of  the  desert  about  350  yds. 
to  the  S.E.  The  path  thither  leads  between  the  so-called  'mortar 
pits'  (PI.  m)  and  three  Small  Pyramids  of  no  interest.  That  in  the 
centre,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  the  tomb  of  a  daughter  of  Kheops ; 
that  to  the  S.,  according  to  an  inscription  preserved  in  the  Museum 
of  Gizeh,  belonged  to  Henwetsen,  another  daughter  of  the  same  king. 

The  **Sphinx+,  which,  next  to  the  Pyramids  themselves,  is  the 


+  The  Egyptian  Sphinx,  being  of  the  masculine  gender,  is  represented 
with  the  head  of  a  ram  or  of  a  man,  and  rarely  with  that  of  a  woman, 
which  is  ascribed  to  it  in  the  Greek  myths. 
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most  famous  monument  in  this  vast  burial-ground,  is  hewn  out  of 
the  natural  rock,  and,  with  some  aid  from  added  blocks  of  stone,  has 
been  moulded  into  the  shape  of  a  recumbent  lion  with  the  head  of  a 
man.  It  represents  the  king,  probably  Amenemhet  III.  (12th  Dyn.), 
by  whom  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  erected;  afterwards  it  was 
taken  for  the  sun-god  Har-em-Ekhwet  ('Horus  on  the  horizon'), 
known  to  the  Greeks  as  Harmakhis.  An  image  of  a  god  originally 
appeared  in  front  of  the  breast.  The  head,  wearing  the  royal  head- 
cloth,  which  was  originally  adorned  with  the  royal  serpent,  was 
most  carefully  executed.  Now,  however,  it  is  deplorably  mutilated : 
the  neck  has  become  too  thin,  the  nose  and  beard  have  been  broken 
off,  and  the  reddish  tint  which  enlivened  the  face  has  almost  dis- 
appeared. A  fragment  of  the  beard  lies  on  the  ground  beside  the 
Sphinx.  But  in  spite  of  all  injuries,  it  preserves  an  impressive 
expression  of  strength  and  majesty:  the  eyes  have  a  thoughtful,  far- 
away expression,  the  lips  wear  a  half-smile,  and  the  whole  face,  as 
even  'Abdellatif  remarked,  is  of  graceful  and  beautiful  type.  The 
entire  height  of  the  monument,  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the 
pavement  on  which  the  fore-legs  of  the  lion  rest,  is  said  to  be  66  ft. 
The  ear,  according  to  Mariette,  is  4J/2  ft-,  the  nose  5  ft.  7  in.,  and 
the  mouth  7  ft.  7  in.  in  length ;  and  the  extreme  breadth  of  the 
face  is  13  ft.  8  inches.  If  the  traveller  stands  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  ear,  he  cannot  stretch  his  hand  as  far  as  the  crown  of  the 
head.  There  is  a  hollow  in  the  head,  into  which  one  of  the  Arabs 
may  be  desired  to  climb. 

The  Excavation  of  the  Sphinx,  so  far  as  is  now  known,  was  first  under- 
taken by  Thutmosis  IV.  (see  below).  During  the  Ptolemaic  and  Roman 
periods  the  colossus  was  several  times  restored,  and  was  highly  admired 
and  revered,  a8  numerous  inscriptions  upon  it  testify.  It  is  all  the  more 
curious,  therefore,  that  the  Sphinx  is  mentioned  neither  by  Herodotus  nor 
by  any  later  Greek  traveller.  The  mutilations  which  now  disfigure  it  date 
from  the  Arab  domination.  In  1380  it  fell  a  victim  to  the  iconoclastic  zeal 
of  a  fanatic  shekh,  and  it  was  afterwards  used  as  a  target  by  the  barbarous 
Mamelukes.  —  In  the  present  century,  the  Sphinx  was  first  completely 
excavated  by  Caviglia  (p.  110),  at  the  cost  (450J.)  of  an  English  society. 
He  discovered  the  flight  of  steps  which  ascended  to  the  stupendous  mon- 
ument, and  also  found  between  the  paws  of  the  lion  a  carefully  laid 
pavement,  at  the  end  of  which  next  to  the  breast  of  the  Sphinx  rose  a 
kind  of  open  temple.  The  latter  was  enclosed  by  two  partitions,  through 
which  ran  a  passage,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a  small  figure  of  a  re- 
cumbent lion,  facing  the  Sphinx.  In  the  background  and  at  each  side  were 
memorial  stones  erected  by  Thutmosis  IV.  and  Ramses  II.  (see  below).  The 
Sphinx  has  also  been  excavated  by  Mariette,  and,  more  recently,  by  Maspero. 

Between  the  paws  of  the  Sphinx,  which  are  concealed  by  blocks 
of  limestone,  stands  an  Altar,  and  in  front  of  the  breast  of  the 
colossus  is  the  Memorial  Stone  of  Thutmosis  IV. ,  both  of  red  granite. 

On  the  upper  part  of  the  latter,  to  the  right  and  left,  appears  Thut- 
mosis IV.,  sacrificing  to  the  sun-god  Harmakhis,  who  is  represented  as  a 
sphinx.  The  inscription  below  relates  that  the  Pharaoh  while  a  prince 
hunting  lions  fell  asleep  one  day  in  the  shadow  of  the  Sphinx,  and  that 
the  god  appeared  and  commanded  the  prince  to  'free  him  from  the  desert 
sand  that  encumbered  him'.  As  soon  as  Thutmosis  ascended  the  throne, 
he  remembered   his   dream   and   caused   the  Sphinx  to  be  excavated. 
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About  50  yds.  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Sphinx  is  situated  the  *Granite 
Temple,  erroneously  called  Temple  of  the  Sphinx,  but  in  reality  the 
sanctuary  of  the  god  Sokaris-Osiris  of  Ro-setaw.  This  large  build- 
ing constructed  of  granite  and  alabaster,  discovered  by  Mariette  in 
1853,  is  a  fine  example  of  the  simple  and  majestic  architecture  of 
a  period  when  the  art  of  working  the  hardest  kinds  of  stone  had 
already  attained  perfection.  The  exterior  of  the  temple  is  still  con- 
cealed by  rubbish,  but  the  interior  has  been  partly  excavated. 


Descending  by  a  modern  Passage  (PI.  ad)  in  steps,  protected  by 
walls  against  the  encroachment  of  the  sand,  we  pass  through  a  door 
into  a  Passage  (66)  descending  towards  the  E.,  6  ft.  8  in.  in  width 
"and  79  ft.  in  length.  On  the  right ,  halfway  down  this  passage, 
is  the  entrance  to  a  Chamber  (c)  constructed  entirely  of  blocks  of 
alabaster ;  opposite  to  it,  on  the  left,  is  the  Entrance  (ef)  to  a  flight 
of  steps,  which  turns  twice  at  a  right  angle  and  originally  ascended 
to  the  upper  floor  or  to  the  roof  of  the  temple.  The  wall  of  this 
staircase  is  also  constructed  of  alabaster.  —  At  the  E.  end  of  the 
corridor,  which  descends  hence,  we  enter  a  Hall  (PI.  ee),  79  ft.  in 
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length  (N.  to  S.)  and  23  ft.  in  width,  embellished  with  six  mon- 
olithic pillars  of  granite  which  supported  the  enormous  blocks  of 
the  ceiling,  two  of  which  are  still  in  situ.  —  Adjoining  this  hall 
is  another  similar  Hall  (PI.  ff),  57y2  ft.  long  and  29  ft.  wide,  the 
ceiling  of  which  was  borne  by  ten  columns  of  granite  in  two  rows. 
The  stone  beams  of  the  architrave  still  preserve  their  sharp  edges. 
These  rooms  were  lighted  by  means  of  small  oblique  openings,  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  upper  part  of  the  side-walls.  —  From  the  S.W. 
corner  of  Hall  ee  a  dark  Corridor  (PI.  g)  leads  to  a  chamber  with 
six  Niches  (PL  hh)  in  two  stories,  one  above  the  other,  probably 
destined  for  the  reception  of  mummies.  —  From  Hall  ee  a  Passage 
(PI.  0  in  the  middle  of  the  E.  side  leads  between  walls  13  ft.  in 
thickness  to  a  transverse  Gallery  (PL  fc),  with  a  small  room  (PL  mm) 
at  each  end.  At  the  point  I  in  this  gallery,  Mariette  found  a  deep 
well,  now  full  of  water,  in  which  were  no  fewer  than  nine  statues  of 
Khephren.  The  best  of  these  are  now  in  the  Museum  of  Gizeh. 
Several  figures  of  dog-headed  apes  also  were  found  here. 

Between  the  Granite  Temple  and  the  Sphinx  excavations  have 
laid  bare  a  series  of  walls  made  of  bricks  of  Nile  mud.  These  ob- 
viously date  from  the  Roman  period,  and  were  built  around  the 
Sphinx  in  order  to  protect  it  from  the  shifting  sand. 

The  tombs  surrounding  the  different  pyramids,  where  the  rela- 
tives and  state-officials  of  the  kings  were  interred,  are  far  inferior 
in  interest  to  the  Tomb  of  Thy  at  Sakkara  (p.  131)  and  the  graves 
in  Upper  Egypt.  Travellers  who  propose  to  visit  Sakkara  need  waste 
no  time  here ;  otherwise  the  so-called  Tomb  of  Numbers  (p.  122) 
and  Campbell's  Tomb  (p.  121)  are  usually  visited. 

Travellers  who  are  not  pressed  for  time  and  who  desire  to  obtain 
a  closer  view  of  the  second  and  third  Pyramids,  are  recommended  to 
make  the  following  *Circuit  of  the  Pyramid  Plateau. 

After  having  inspected  the  Great  Pyramid  (p.  Ill),  we  turn 
(following  the  dotted  line  on  the  Map,  p.  110)  to  the  left  (W.)  of 
the  entrance,  descend  the  mound  of  debris,  and  proceed  to  the  N.  W. 
angle  of  the  Pyramid ,  where  its  corner-stone  (PL  6)  has  been 
exposed  to  view.  Towards  the  W.  and  S.W.  lie  numerous  tombs 
(mastabas,  p.  131),  but  they  present  no  attraction,  being  almost  all 
in  very  bad  preservation  and  more  than  half-buried  in  the  sand. 

Those,  however,  who  are  not  deterred  by  difficulty  will  find  the  tomb 
(5th  Dyn.)  of  Sheptes-kef-onkh  and  his  son  Ymery  (PI.  c),  almost  due  N. 
of  the  Second  Pyramid,  the  least  inconvenient.  This  tomb  is  half-buried 
in  sand,  and  visitors  have  to  crawl  through  the  low  entrance  in  order 
to  reach  the  long  vaulted  corridor,  which  is  covered  with  reliefs  and 
inscriptions.  —  The  beautiful  tomb  of  Nefer-bew-Ptah,  a  grandson  of  the 
preceding,  lies  to  the  left  (S.),  but  is  unfortunately  quite  buried. 

We  now  skirt  the  W.  side  of  the  vast  necropolis,  and  reach  the 
N.W.  angle  of  the  rocky  enclosure  of  the  court  of  the  Second  Pyr- 
amid. A  natural  cleft  in  the  rock  (PL  d~)  here  facilitates  our  descent 
from  the  top  of  the  rock,  which  is  16  ft.  in  height.  At  the  foot  of  it 
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we  reach  the  plateau  which  was  hewn  in  the  rock  in  order  to  prepare 
a  level  surface  for  this  pyramid  (p.  115).  On  the  N.  side  of  the 
Pyramid  is  a  quarry  (PI.  e),  where,  under  Ramses  II.,  blocks  were 
hewn  for  the  temple  of  Heliopolis.  The  incisions  and  transverse 
furrows  forming  six  rows  of  squares  date  from  this  period. 

On  the  rock  above  is  a  memorial  inscription  of  the  quarry-master: 
'the  master-builder  in  the  temple  'Ramses  II.  shines  in  the  House  of  the 
Oreaf  (Heliopolis)  May,  son  of  Bek-en-Amon,  master-builder  of  Thebes'. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  Pyramid  are  remains  of  the  temple  once 
connected  with  it  (p.  115).  We  follow  the  W.  side  of  the  Pyramid. 
On  the  rock  to  the  right  is  another  hieroglyphic  inscription  (PI.  f) 
by  the  above-mentioned  May,  near  which  are  several  rock-tombs. 
One  of  these  tombs  (PI.  g)  ,  nearly  opposite  the  S.W.  angle  of  the 
Pyramid,  has  a  *Ceiling  hewn  in  the  rock  in  imitation  of  palm 
stems.    (Visitors  should  beware  of  the  tomb-shaft.) 

Our  route  now  leads  towards  the  S."W.  to  the  Third  Pyramid 
(p.  116).  To  the  S.  of  it  stand  three  small  Pyramids,  perhaps 
belonging  to  relatives  of  King  Menkewre. 

We  leave  the  temple  (p.  117)  belonging  to  the  Third  Pyramid  on 
the  left,  and  descend  by  a  good  path  towards  the  E.  Here  on  the 
left  is  another  series  of  rock-tombs  dating  from  the  4th  and  5th 
Dynasties.  Among  these  is  that  of  Tebehne  (PI.  ft;  beware  of  the 
mummy-shafts),  with  several  chambers  and  recesses.  On  the  wall  of 
the  second  chamber,  to  the  right  as  we  enter,  is  a  representation  of 
dancers  at  the  funeral  (candle  necessary). 

In  the  valley  before  us,  to  the  right,  rises  a  projecting  ridge  of 
rock  containing  tombs  of  no  interest.  Adjoining  this  rock,  on  the 
left,  are  three  sycamores  and  two  date-palms,  rising  above  an  Arab- 
ian burial-place.  Still  farther  to  the  E.  we  observe  the  Temains  of 
the  stone  embankment  leading  from  the  plain  of  the  Nile  to  the  Third 
Pyramid  (p.  109).  To  the  left  of  the  trees  rises  a  kind  of  truncated 
Tower,  constructed  partly  of  the  natural  rock  and  partly  of  masonry, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  a  Pyramid  (perhaps  belonging  to  Dedf-Re, 
the  immediate  successor  of  Kheops).  Passing  through  it,  we  come 
to  other  tombs  on  the  left,  also  covered  with  sand.  Among  these  is 
the  tomb  of  Wer-khewu  (PI.  fc),  a  judge  under  the  5th  Dynasty. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  left  (N.)  to  Campbell's  Tomb,  a  family 
tomb  of  the  26th  Dyn.,  discovered  by  Col.  Vyse  in  1837,  and  named 
by  him  after  Col.  Campbell,  the  British  consul-general  of  Egypt  at 
that  period.  The  upper  part,  the  mastaba  proper,  has  been  entirely 
destroyed,  and  the  shaft  (53  ft.  deep),  at  the  bottom  of  which  is 
a  tomb-chamber  vaulted  with  an  arch  having  a  span  of  11  ft.,  is  now 
uncovered.  The  sides  of  the  shaft  are  separated  from  the  surround- 
ing rock  by  a  trench,  which  is  spanned  by  bridges  of  stone  at  only  a 
few  points.  The  sarcophagus  which  lay  in  the  tomb -chamber 
contained  the  remains  of  the  royal  scribe  Pe-kop  Wah-eb-re-em- 
yekhwet,   a  contemporary  of  King  Apries.     It  is  now  covered  with 
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sand,  but  one  of  the  Beduins  usually  offers  to  descend  and  lay  it 
bare.  Beside  the  sarcophagus  lies  a  stone  lid  shaped  like  a  mummy. 
Iii  niches  in  the  S .  and  W.  sides  of  the  shaft  are  two  other  sarcophagi ; 
and  a  fourth  sarcophagus  found  here  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
All  these  sarcophagi  had  been  opened  and  plundered. 

We  may  complete  our  circuit  of  the  plateau  of  the  Pyramids  by 
visiting  the  Sphinx  (p.  117)  and  the  Granite  Temple  (p.  119),  and 
then  return  to  the  Great  Pyramid.  Or  we  may  proceed  to  the  N. 
to  the  verge  of  the  desert  plateau,  in  the  direction  of  the  Arab  vil- 
lage, in  order  the  inspect  the  Tombs  of  the  Ancient  Empire,  hollowed 
out  in  the  rocky  slope.  Several  of  these  are  now  used  as  dwellings 
or  stables.  The  best  known  is  the  Tomb  of  Numbers  (Pl.n),  which 
belonged  to  a  certain  Khafra-onkh,  a  courtier  of  Khafre.  On  the  left 
entrance-wall  appear  the  deceased  and  his  brother,  accompanied 
by  a  dog,  inspecting  the  cattle  that  are  driven  before  them  by 
peasants.  The  peasants  are  arranged  in  several  rows,  headed  by  a 
standard-bearer.  Writers  are  engaged  in  recording  the  number  of 
cattle  of  each  kind,  the  numbers  being  placed  above  the  herds  (whence 
the  name  of  the  tomb).  Thus  we  are  informed  that  Khafra-onkh  had 
853  bulls,  220  cows  and  calves,  2235  goats,  760  asses,  and  974rams. 
On  the  left  (S.)  wall  are  the  deceased  and  his  wife  at  table.  On 
the  rear  (W.)  wall  are  five  door-shaped  steles  with  a  full- face  por- 
trait in  high  relief  of  the  deceased,  to  the  left.  The  mural  Teliefs, 
which  are  in  poor  preservation,  are  in  the  clumsy  and  undeveloped 
style  of  the  4th  Dynasty.  —  On  the  S.  horizon,  at  a  distance  of 
6'/4  M.,  rise  the  pyramids  of  Abusir  (see  below)  and  the  step-pyr- 
amid of  Sakkara  (p.  127). 

A  visit  to  the  Pyramids  of  Sakkara  may  be  combined  with  that  to 
the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh  by  travellers  who  spend  the  night  at  the  Menu 
House  (p.  107),  or  at  Mariette's  house  at  Sakkara  (p.  128).  In  the  former 
case  we  leave  Gizeh  in  the  morning ;  in  the  latter  case  in  the  afternoon, 
and  ride  via  Abusir  to  (23A  hrs.)  Sakkara,  skirting  the  margin  of  the  desert. 
Camels,  provided  by  the  Beduins  at  Gizeh  (apply  at  the  Mena  House  Hotel) 
are  preferable  to  horses.  To  the  left  lie  patches  of  cultivated  land,  the 
Girzeh  Canal  (at  some  distance),  and  a  number  of  ponds,  containing  more 
or  less  water  in  accordance  with  the  height  of  the  last  inundation,  bor- 
dered with  vegetation,  and  frequented  by  numerous  birds.  After  1  hr.  we 
observe  the  remains  of  two  pyramids  on  the  right,  near  the  village  of 
Zdwiyet  el-'Ary&n.  The  first  of  these  must  once  have  been  an  important 
monument,  as  the  base  still  covers  nearly  100  square  yards.  The  second 
is  now  a  mere  heap  of  debris. 

In  one  hour  more  we  reach  the  Pyramids  of  Abusir  (comp.  Map,  p.  126), 
the  ancient  Busiris.  The  masonry  of  these  monuments,  having  originally 
been  constructed  with  no  great  care,  is  now  much  damaged,  and  their 
bases  are  covered  with  sand,  so  that  a  visit  to  them  is  uninteresting. 
They  were  erected  by  kings  of  the  5th  Dynasty.  The  entrances  are  on 
the  N.  sides,  and  the  interior  chambers  are  almost  completely  in  ruins. 
The  northernmost  of  the  three  largest  pyramids  (once  fourteen  in  number), 
lying  close  together,  belonged  to  King  Sehure,  and  was  connected  by  a  still 
traceable  path  with  a  building  (probably  a  temple)  situated  in  the  plain. 
Its  perpendicular  height  was  163V2  ft.  (now  118  ft.),  its  sides  were  258'/s  ft. 
(now  217V-1  ft.)  in  length,  and  they  were  inclined  at  an  angle  of  51°  42'  35". 
The  central  pyramid,   to   the  S.  of  the  last,   belonged  to  King  Ra-n-woser 
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(5th  Dyn.).  The  builder  of  the  largest  pyramid  (sides  108,  formerly 
120'/2  yds. ;  perpendicular  height  165,  formerly  229  ft.),  situated  a  little 
to  the  S.W.,  is  unknown.  The  other  pyramids  are  mere  heaps  of  ruins, 
and  one  of  them  (to  the  S.W.  of  the  largest)  seems  never  to  have  been 
completed. 

Continuing  our  route  to  Sakkara,  we  leave  to  the  left  a  pond  and 
the  village  of  Abusir,  situated  beyond  a  group  of  palms  to  the  S.E.,  and 
soon  reach  the  sandy  eminences  of  the  Necropolis  of  Memphis,  and  Mari- 
ette's  House  (p.  128),  3/i  hr.  from  the  first  pyramid  of  Abusir. 

9.  The  Site  of  Ancient  Memphis  and  the  Necropolis 
of  Sakkara. 

A  visit  to  Memphis  and  Sakkara  may  easily  be  accomplished  in  one 
day.  Provisions  should  not  be  forgotten;  a  magnesium-lamp  is  also  es- 
sential for  a  satisfactory  examination  of  the  tomb  of  Thy ;  candles  may  be 
procured  at  Bedrashen  in  the  Greek  'bakkal',  or  shop,  mentioned  at  p.  124. 
—  Tickets  admitting  to  the  monuments  of  Sakkara  may  be  obtained  for 
5  pias.  each  at  the  railway-station  of  Bedrashen.  Travellers,  however, 
who  intend  to  go  on  to  Upper  Egypt  should  provide  themselves  with  a 
general  Admission  Ticket  (price  ZE  1)  from  the  Service  des  Antiquitis  de 
VEgypte,  which  may  be  obtained  at  the  Gizeh  Museum  or  from  Messrs. 
Cook  or  Messrs.  Gaze  (p.  25),  and  is  more  economical  than  paying  for 
admission  to  each  monument  separately. 

The  following  arrangement  of  the  journey  will  be  found  convenient. 
Take  the  train  at  8  a.m.  to  (3/4-l  hr.)  Bedrathin,  where  donkeys  and 
drivers  (10  pias.  there  and  back)  are  in  waiting;  the  first  onslaught  of 
the  drivers  must  be  repulsed  with  vigour,  sometimes  involving  the  free 
use  of  a  stick  or  switch.  Ride  via  the  site  of  Memphis,  where  the  "Colossi 
of  Ramses  (p.  125)  are  inspected,  to  the  Necropolis  of  Sakkara,  and  thence, 
passing  the  "Step  Pyramid  (p.  127)  to  (2  hrs.  in  all)  Marieite's  House  (p.  128). 
For  luncheon  and  a  visit  to  the  **Apis  Tombs  (p.  128)  and  the  "Tomb  of 
Thy  (p.  131)  4  hrs.  should  be  allowed ;  and  possibly  time  may  be  found 
for  the  inspection  of  the  Onnos  Pyramid  (p.  128)  or  the  recently  discovered 
"Tomb  of  Mereru-ka  (Meri;  p.  131).  For  returning  to  the  station  of  Be- 
drashen H/2  hr.  more  should  be  reckoned.  The  train  from  Upper  Egypt 
generally  reaches  Bedrashen  about  5.30  p.m.,  but  the  railway  time-table 
should  be  consulted.  A  calm  day  should  be  selected  for  the  expedition 
(p.  107).  —  Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  <b  Son  organize  excursions  to  Sakkara  once 
a  fortnight  (announced  at  the  hotels),  and  one  day  at  Sakkara  is  allowed 
on  their  excursions  to  Upper  Egypt.  Similar  excursions  are  organized  by 
Gaze  and  Jean  Sfer  &  Co.  But  the  haste  with  whiGh  these  excursions  are 
conducted  and  the  crowd  of  tourists  taking  part  in  them  are  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  dignified  and  solemn  associations  of  the  spot. 

Travellers  who  wish  to  devote  ll/2-2  days  to  Sakkara  may  pass  the 
night  at  Mariette's  House  (p.  128).  A  blanket  is  a  sufficient  covering  in 
spring.  —  A  visit  to  the  baths  of  Eelwdn  (p.  145)  may  be  combined  with 
this  excursion,  by  crossing  the  Nile  at  Bedrashen  (taking  donkeys  also), 
and  thence  riding  for  I1/2  hr. 

The  route  from  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh  to  Sakkara  is  described  at 
p.  122  and  above. 

The  trains  start  from  the  Principal  Station  (p.  23).  The  railway 
crosses  the  Nile,  passes  Embabeh  (p.  73),  and  makes  a  wide  curve 
to  (6Y4  M. ,  in  25  min.)  Bulak  ed-Dalcrur.  Farther  on,  near  the  sta- 
tion of  Oizeh  (8  M. ;  p.  75),  the  Pyramid  of  Kheops  appears  on  the 
right.  On  the  left,  beyond  the  Nile,  we  now  perceive  Old  Cairo  with 
its  windmill  hills,  above  which  rises  the  long  ridge  of  the  Mokattam, 
and  to  the  S.  the  Gebel  Turra  (p.  147).    On  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
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are  the  large  military  establishments  of  Turra.  To  the  right  rise  the 
hills  of  the  Libyan  desert  with  the  Pyramids  of  Abusirfp.  122).  We 
next  observe  the  step-pyramid,  -which,  however,  soon  disappears.  On 
the  right  and  left  of  the  line  are  tracts  of  arable  land.  To  the  left 
at  the  foot  of  the  Gebel  Turra  lie  the  baths  of  Helwan  [p.  145). 

At  (20  M.)  Bedrashen  visitors  bound  for  Memphis  and  Sakkara 
leave  the  train,  which  goes  on  to  Upper  Egypt.  The  station  lies  to 
the  right  of  the  line,  and  near  it  is  a  very  ancient  and  most  inter- 
esting Jewish  burial-ground.  "We  ride  along  the  railway,  turn  to  the 
right,  and  cross  a  bridge  to  the  mud-huts  of  Bedrashin,  scantily 
shaded  by  palm-trees.  Beyond  the  bridge  (a  Greek  'bakkal'  on  the 
right ,  where  candles  may  be  bought)  we  turn  to  the  S.  (left),  leav- 
ing the  village  on  the  right,  and  ride  on  the  embankment  to  the  W. 
towards  a  conspicuous  palm-grove.  Immediately  beyond  the  last 
houses  of  Bedrashen  we  observe  to  the  right,  at  a  distance  of  */2  M., 
a  lofty  heap  of  rubbish,  belonging  to  a  government  manufactory  of 
saltpetre.  On  each  side  of  the  embankment  lie  green  fields  in  spring 
and  summer,  and  large  expanses  of  water  in  autumn  and  the  first 
half  of  winter.  The  embankment  ends  near  the  first  trees  of  the 
palm-groves,  20  min.  from  the  station.  The  large  mounds  of  rubbish 
before  us,  shaded  by  palms,  and  strewn  with  blocks  of  granite, 
broken  pottery,  and  fragments  of  brick,  mark  the  ancient  — 

Site  of  Memphis. 

Were  it  not  for  the  vast  Necropolis  to  the  W.  of  the  ancient 
city,  no  one  would  imagine  that  one  of  the  most  famous  and  pop- 
ulous capitals  of  antiquity  had  once  stood  here.  The  Egyptians, 
from  the  earliest  period  down  to  the  Roman  imperial  epoch,  built 
their  edifices,  with  the  exception  of  palaces  and  temples,  of  large 
sun-dried  bricks  of  Nile-mud;  but  even  the  public  buildings  of 
Memphis  have  entirely  disappeared,  as  the  stones  were  carried  off  in 
former  centuries  to  build  other  edifices  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nile.  The  narrow  streets,  which  are  said  to  have  been  half-a- 
day's  journey  in  length  even  down  to  the  12th  cent.,  extended 
between  the  Nile  and  the  Girzeh  Canal,  to  the  N.  as  far  as  Gizeh, 
and  to  the  S.  about  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  the  Pyramids  of  Dahshur. 
The  most  important  quarters  and  buildings  of  the  city  appear  to 
have  stood  in  the  fields  of  the  villages  of  Bedrashen,  Mit  Rahineh, 
and  Kasrlyeh. 

Histoet.  Memphis,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  'the  White  Wall', 
belonged  to  Lower  Egypt  and  from  a  very  early  period  played  an  im- 
portant strategic  and  political  role,  owing  to  its  position  on  the  borders 
between  the  two  ancient  kingdoms  of  the  'North'  and  the  'South'  (p.  xcv). 
A  later  tradition  ascribes  its  foundation  to  Menes,  the  first  historical  ruler 
in  Egypt,  who  is  said  to  have  built  also  the  temple  of  Ptah  (Hephcestos), 
the  patron-god  of  the  city.  Memphis  consisted  of  several  quarters,  the 
most  important  of  which  were  the  'White  Wall'  (in  later  times  the  citadel), 
the  'South  Wall',  with  a  temple  of  Ptah,  and  the  'House  of  the  Spirit  of 
Ptah',   or  great  temple-precincts  of  that  god.    Under  the  6th  Dyn.  a  new 
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quarter  was  founded,  in  which  King  Pepy  fixed  the  residence  of  his  court 
and  near  which  the  sepulchral  pyramid  of  the  ruler  was  situated.  This 
quarter,  and  also  the  pyramid,  were  called  Meryre-men-nofer ,  i.e.  King 
Meryre  (Pepy)  remains  beautiful',  and  this  name  (in  the  later  form  Menfe, 
in  Greek  Memphis)  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  whole  city.  Memphis 
attained  its  greatest  prosperity  under  the  monarchs  of  the  Ancient  Empire, 
who  resided  here  or  in  the  vicinity  (near  Gizeh).  When  Thebes  became 
the  centre  of  Egypt  and  the  Theban  Ammon  the  most  revered  among 
the  gods,  under  the  Middle  and  New  Empires,  Memphis  appears  to  have 
retrograded.  But  even  in  the  time  of  the  20th  Dyn.  the  temple  of  Ptah 
was  the  largest  in  the  country  but  two.  In  the  course  of  the  contests 
for  the  possession  of  Egypt,  which  raged  after  the  22nd  Dyn.,  the  city  was 
captured  by  the  Ethiopian  Piankhy  and  by  the  Assyrians,  and  on  several 
other  occasions. 

Cambyses,  the  first  monarch  of  the  Persian  dynasty,  took  the  city  by 
storm  after  his  victory  at  Pelusium  (B.C.  525)  over  Psammetikh  III. ;  and 
even  after  the  foundation  of  Alexandria  (B.C.  332)  it  still  retained  some 
importance.  Under  Augustus  it  was  a  large  and  populous  city,  though 
its  palaces,  elevated  on  an  eminence,  lay  ruined  and  deserted.  Among 
the  temples  that  still  existed  were  those  of  Ptah,  of  Apis  (p.  128),  and 
of  a  female  deity,  who  was  identified  with  the  Aphrodite  of  the  Greeks. 
In  consequence  of  the  edict  of  Theodosius  (A.D.  379-395 ;  comp.  p.  cix) 
the  temples  and  statues  were  destroyed,  and  under  the  later  Byzantine 
monarchs  the  heretical  Monophysites  (p.  ex)  seem  to  have  been  very 
numerous  here.  Mukaukis,  the  leader  of  the  Copts,  was  established  at 
Memphis  while  negotiating  with  'Amr  Ibn  el-'As,  the  general  of  'Omar 
(p.  32).  The  Mohammedan  conquerors  transferred  their  residence  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nile  (comp.  p.  68),  opposite  the  northernmost  part  of 
Memphis,  using  the  well-hewn  blocks,  which  had  once  composed  the 
venerable  palaces  and  temples  of  the  ancient  city  of  Menes,  for  the  con- 
struction of  their  palaces,  castles,  and  mosques  at  Cairo.  Memphis,  how- 
ever, was  so  vast,  that  it  was  long  before  its  plunderers  succeeded  in  en- 
tirely destroying  it.  Down  to  a  late  period,  however,  the  ruins  of  Memphis 
excited  the  admiration  of  all  visitors.  Thus  'Abdellatif  (at  the  end  of  the 
12th  cent.)  assures  us  that  even  in  his  time  the  ruins  contained  a  pro- 
fusion of  wonders  which  bewildered  the  mind  and  baffled  description. 
—  After  his  time  the  rapidly  dwindling  ruins  of  Memphis  are  rarely 
mentioned. 

The  path  diverging  to  the  left  from  the  Bedrashen  emhankment, 
and  leading  through  the  palm-grove  to  the  village  of  Mit  RaMneh, 
brings  us  to  the  *Colossal  Statues  of  Bamses  II.,  which  once 
marked  the  entrance  to  the  temple.  The  first  of  these,  discovered 
a  short  time  ago,  is  made  of  granite,  and  lies  on  its  back  on  a  slight 
eminence,  so  that  to  see  the  face  it  is  necessary  to  climb  on  to  its 
breast.  Its  length  is  25  ft.,  not  including  the  crown  which  is  6^2  ft- 
in  length. 

The  square  hole  in  the  head  of  the  colossus  was  for  the  insertion  of 
the  crown,  which  now  lies  on  the  ground  beside  it.  On  both  shoulders, 
breast,  girdle,  and  bracelet  occurs  the  name  of  the  king;  and  on  the 
pillar  at  the  back  is  an  inscription.  On  the  left  of  the  statue  is  an  incised 
relief  of  Princess  Bent- Anat.  —  A  stele  ofApries  (26th  Dyn.)  and  the  upper 
part  of  a  double  statue  of  Ptah  and  Ramses  II.  (?)  have  also  been  found 
on  this  spot.  In  the  rounded  pediment  of  the  stele  appear  Ptah,  on  the 
left,  and  the  hawk-headed  Sokaris,  on  the  right. 

A  few  min.  farther  on  we  reach  the  hut  which  conceals  the 
Second  Coloasxis  (adm.  4  pias.  for  those  without  official  admission 
ticket,  see  p.  123),  discovered  by  Messrs.  Caviglia  and  Sloane 
(p.  110)  in  1820.     A  wooden  flight  of  steps  ascends  to  a  platform 
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from  which  the  statue  is  inspected.  It  consists  of  remarkably  hard 
and  fine-grained  limestone,  and  before  it  was  injured  was  about 
42  ft.  in  height,  corresponding  to  the  measurement  given  by  Hero- 
dotus (30  cubits  of  1 V2  ft-  each).  The  workmanship  is  admirable. 
The  handsome  and  gentle  features  of  the  king  are  admirably  re- 
produced. An  artificial  beard  is  attached  to  the  chin.  In  the  girdle 
is  a  dagger  adorned  with  two  hawk's  heads.  On  the  right  shoulder, 
the  breast,  and  the  girdle  appear  the  prsenomina  of  Ramses  II.  — 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  statues  are  the  two  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  as  having  been  erected  by  Ramses  II.,  the  Sesostris  of  the 
Greeks,  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Hephsestus-Ptah  at  Memphis,  after 
his  victories  over  the  peoples  of  the  E.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  one 
only  was  standing. 

In  front  of  the  hut  are  several  fragments  of  monuments,  showing  the 
name  of  Ramses  II. 

To  the  N.  of  the  colossi,  near  the  village  that  crowns  the  hill  of  Kom 
el-Khanzir,  are  the  foundations  of  a  temple  of  Ptah,  built  by  Ramses  II., 
with  representations  of  local  deities. 

In  1851-54  Hekekyan-Bey,  an  Armenian,  was  employed  by  the  Lon- 
don Geological  Society  to  make  excavations  here ;  and  having  sunk  shafts 
at  96  different  places,  he  found  bones  of  domestic  animals ,  fragments  of 
pottery  and  bricks,  and  various  implements  (e.g.  a  copper  knife),  at  dif- 
ferent depths.  Near  the  colossal  statues,  beneath  strata  of  Nile-mud, 
which  had  not  been  covered  with  sand  from  the  desert,  was  discovered 
a  fragment  of  red  terracotta,  at  a  depth  of  39  ft.  The  alluvial  deposits 
at  this  spot  are  calculated,  though  on  a  not  very  trustworthy  system,  to 
have  increased  at  the  rate  of  23/i-3  in.  in  each  century,  which  would 
make  this  fragment  of  pottery,  buried  at  a  depth  of  39  ft.,  at  least  4000  years 
older  than  the  monument  of  the  great  Ramses. 

From  Mit  Rahineh  (Memphis)  to  Sakkara.  We  ride  towards  the 
W.  from  the  statue  of  Ramses,  leaving  the  village  of  Mit  Rahineh 
at  a  little  distance  to  the  right.  On  quitting  the  palm-grove  we 
obtain  an  interesting  view ;  immediately  to  the  right,  shaded  by 
palm-trees  and  lebbeks,  is  the  small  House  of  Tigran-Bey,  a  nephew 
of  Nubar  Pasha.  About  1  M.  to  the  W.  is  another  long  palm-grove 
surrounding  Sakkara  and  bordering  the  desert ;  beyond  this,  on  the 
yellow  sand  of  the  desert,  rise  eleven  pyramids.  The  first  of  these, 
to  the  left,  is  the  S.  brick-pyramid ,  beyond  which  are  the  blunted 
pyramid,  the  N.  brick-pyramid,  and  the  great  pyramid,  all  belong- 
ing to  the  group  of  Dahshur  (p.  144).  Not  far  from  these  we  next 
perceive  the  Mastaba  Fir'aun,  with  the  pyramid  ofPepy  II. ;  then, 
exactly  above  the  houses  of  Sakkara,  two  pyramids,  the  lesser  of 
which  is  that  of  Pepy  I. ;  and,  lastly,  to  the  right,  the  pyramid  of 
Onnos,  the  great  step-pyramid,  and  two  smaller  ones  (to  the  right, 
that  of  Teti).  These  last  eight  pyramids  belong  to  the  group  of 
Sakkara.  —  Having  nearly  reached  (3/4  hr.  from  the  statues  of 
Ramses)  Sakkara,  we  leave  the  village  to  the  left,  passing  an  open 
space  with  a  pond,  turn  towards  the  N. ,  and  skirt  the  palm-groves. 
(At  the  end  of  these,  on  the  left,  is  a  beautiful,  shady  sycamore, 
close  to  a  spring  of  good  water.) 
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A  different  route  must  be  followed  during  the  period  of  the  inundation, 
when  the  low  ground  between  Mit  Rahineh  and  Sakkara  is  under  water. 
From  the  statues  of  Ramses  we  return  to  the  (5  min.)  end  of  the  embank- 
ment (see  p.  124),  which  leads  back  to  Bedrashln,  and  then  turn  to  the 
N.  and  traverse  the  whole  of  the  plantation,  until  we  reach  another  em- 
bankment which  winds  across  the  plain  towards  the  W.,  and  is  inter- 
rupted by  two  bridges.  Distance  from  the  statues  of  Ramses  to  the  1st 
bridge  20  min. ;  thence  to  the  second  bridge  1/4  hr.  In  20  min.  more  we 
reach  the  margin  of  the  desert  at  the  site  of  an  old  village  (now  un- 
recognizable ;  marked  'Remains  of  a  house  in  crude  brick'  on  the  map) 
where  we  join  the  above  route. 

The  united  two  routes  ascend  to  the  plateau ,  and  bring  us  in 
sight  of  the  great  """Necropolis  of  Sakkara ,  which  extends  about 
41/3  M.  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  i/4-i  M.  in  width  from  B.  to  W. 
It  contains  sepulchral  monuments  of  every  kind,  from  the  pyramid 
to  the  rock-hewn  cavern,  dating  both  from  the  ancient  and  the  later 
empire.  Loose  heaps  of  light-coloured  sand  mark  the  position  of 
recent  excavations.  The  whole  of  the  Necropolis  has  been  repeat- 
edly explored  both  by  the  Byzantines  and  the  Khalifs,  as  well  as  by 
modern  explorers. 

The  Arab  name  Sakkdra  means  'hawk's  nest';  but  it  has  arisen  here 
probably  from  the  corruption  of  some  earlier  Egyptian  name  connected 
with  Sokar,  the  god  of  the  dead  of  Memphis. 

Two  routes  to  Mariette's  House,  which  is  20  min.  distant,  are 
shown  on  the  map.  That  to  the  right  passes  several  unimportant 
pyramids,  with  the  so-called  Cemetery  of  the  Cats,  where  numerous 
mummies  of  cats  and  ibises  were  found,  to  the  extreme  right.  No- 
thing is  to  be  seen  here,  as  the  tombs  are  now  closed,  being  considered 
dangerous.  The  whole  of  the  soil  of  the  Necropolis  is  indeed  so 
honey-combed  with  tombs  that  great  caution  should  be  used  in  tra- 
versing it.  Some  of  the  open  shafts  are  50  ft.  in  depth.  - —  The  route 
to  the  left,  leading  straight  towards  the  Step  Pyramid,  is  preferable. 
The  outside  of  the  Pyramid  may  be  inspected  as  we  pass;  it  is  sel- 
dom climbed,  as  the  stone  of  which  it  is  composed  is  too  friable. 

The  *Step  Pyramid  of  Sakkara  (Arab.  El-Haram  el-Medarrageh, 
i.e.  'the  pyramid  provided  with  steps'),  a  very  conspicuous  feature 
in  the  landscape,  may  be  regarded  as  the  'Cognisance  of  Sakkara'. 
It  was  the  tomb  of  the  ancient  king  Zoser  (3rd  Dynasty),  and  is  one 
of  the  oldest  historical  monuments  in  Egypt  that  have  come  down  to 
our  days.  The  pyramid  consists  of  six  stages,  the  lowest  of  which 
is  about  373/4  ft-  ln  height,  the  next  36  ft. ,  the  third  34'/2  ft.,  the 
fourth  323/4  ft.,  the  fifth  31  ft.,  and  the  sixth  29i/3  ft.,  while  each 
stage  recedes  about  6V2  ft-  as  compared  with  the  one  below.  The 
perpendicular  height  is  196  ft.  For  the  graduated  construction, 
comp.  p.  110.  The  pyramid  is  built  of  inferior  stone  quarried  in  the 
neighbourhood,  for  the  Libyan  desert  at  this  point  overlies  a  poor 
clayey  limestone.  The  pyramid  may  be  ascended  with  the  help  of 
the  Beduins,  but  the  view  from  the  summit  is  very  inferior  to  that 
from  the  Pyramid  of  Kheops  (p.  112).  The  original  entrance  was 
on  the  N.  side,  at  the  foot  of  the  lowest  step. 
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The  Interior  is  now  inaccessible.  It  contains  a  complicated  series 
of  passages  and  chambers,  which,  however,  are  due  to  treasure-hunters 
and  to  later  attempts  at  restoration ;  for  the  original  construction  of  King 
Zoser  had  only  one  sloping  entrance-shaft,  with  balustrades  at  the  sides, 
and  a  single  tomb-chamber. 

About  300  paces  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Step  Pyramid  is  the  Pyramid 
of  King  Onnos  or  Unas  (5th  Dyn.),  which  may  be  inspected  on  the 
return,  if  time  permit. 

Interior.  The  pyramid  was  opened  in  1881.  A  sloping  Passage  runs 
from  the  middle  of  the  N.  side  to  an  Antechamber,  now  closed  by  a  door 
(opened  on  request  by  the  keeper  of  Mariette's  House),  beyond  which  a 
straight  Corridor,  originally  blocked  at  the  farther  end  by  three  trap 
doors,  leads  to  a  Central  Chamber,  with  the  Tomb  Chamber  on  the  right 
(W.)  and  another  Small  Room  on  the  left  (E.).  The  last  has  a  flat  roof 
and  three  recesses  but  no  paintings  or  inscriptions;  while  the  central 
chamber  and  the  tomb-chamber  both  have  painted  roofs  and  walls  covered 
with  inscriptions.  These  hieroglyphics  are  cut  into  the  stone  and  filled 
with  blue  pigment.  They  relate  to  the  life  beyond  the  tomb,  and  are  of 
the  greatest  importance  as  the  oldest  religious  Egyptian  text  known.  The 
granite  sarcophagus  of  the  king  stands  in  the  tomb-chamber,  close  to  the 
W.  wall.  The  three  other  walls  are  of  Oriental  alabaster  and  are  adorned 
with  brightly  coloured  paintings  of  doors. 

The  View  from  the  top  of  the  pyramid,  which  may  be  climbed  without 
assistance,  repays  the  exertion.  To  the  N.  are  the  Pyramids  of  Abusir 
and  Gizeh ;  to  the  S.  those  of  Sakkara  and  Dahshur ;  and  to  the  E.,  the 
Step  Pyramid  and  the  palm-groves  and  fields  of  Sakkara  and  Mit  Rahineh. 

Beyond  the  Step  Pyramid,  as  we  continue  on  our  way  to  Ma- 
riette's House,  a  striking  view  opens  towards  the  N.  In  the  fore- 
ground lies  the  green  valley  of  the  Nile,  bordered  by  palm-trees, 
and  framed  on  both  sides  with  the  yellowish-grey  desert;  and  we 
also  observe  the  alabaster  mosque  of  Mohammed  rAli  at  Cairo.  On 
the  left  tower  the  three  pyramids  of  Gizeh,  and  the  three  nearer 
pyramids  of  Abusir.  The  path  turns  to  the  right  beyond  the  next 
heap  of  rubbish  (N.W.),  crosses  the  hollow,  and  soon  reaches  — 

Mariette's  House.  Mariette,  the  famous  French  Egyptologist, 
first  rose  into  notice  by  his  discovery  of  the  Apis  Tombs  in  1851 ; 
and  from  1858  till  his  death  in  1881  was  director  of  the  official 
excavations  in  Egypt.  Strangers  are  quite  at  liberty  to  enter  and 
use  the  broad  covered  terrace  in  front  of  the  house,  but  for  any 
very  protracted  occupation  of  it  the  permission  of  the  museum 
authorities  should  be  obtained.  No  charge  is  made  for  admission  to 
the  terrace,  but  it  is  usual  to  give  a  fee  of  2^2  pias.  or  more,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  party,  to  the  Beduins  who  take  charge 
of  the  house,  and  who  are  much  better  conducted  than  their  rapacious 
brethren  of  Gizeh.  A  guide  to  the  tombs  must  be  taken  at  Mariette's 
House,  as  visitors  are  not  admitted  to  them  unattended.  (Bakshish 
for  the  tombs  of  Apis  and  Thy,  5  pias.  for  two  persons.) 

A  trodden  path  leads  from  Mariette's  House,  to  the  N.W.,  in 
1  min.  to  the  **Apis  Tombs,  the  subterranean  part  of  the  Egyptian 
Serapeum,  hewn  in  the  rock. 

Apis,  the  sacred  bull  of  the  god  Ptah  (p.  125),  which  was  worshipped 
in  a  special  temple  at  Memphis,  was  after  death  embalmed  like  a  human 
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being  and  interred  with  great  pomp  in  the  necropolis  of  Memphis.  As 
early  as  the  reign  of  Amenophis  III.,  and  probably  still  earlier,  the  Apis 
tombs  consisted  of  a  subterranean  tomb-chamber,  reached  by  a  sloping 
shaft,  over  which  a  chapel  was  erected  in  honour  of  the  bull.  Under 
Ramses  II.  a  large  common  grave  was  prepared  for  the  Apia  bulls  by 
Prince  Kha-em-weset ;  a  subterranean  gallery,  over  100yds.  in  length, 
was  hewn  in  the  rock  and  flanked  with  chambers,  which  were  walled  up 
after  receiving  the  wooden  coffin  containing  the  sacred  remains.  Psam- 
metikh  I.  caused  a  similar  gallery  with  side-vaults  to  be  constructed  at 
right  angles  to  the  first  one.  These  vaults,  which  were  added  to  at  inter- 
vals down  to  the  Ptolemaic  period,  were  much  larger  and  more  carefully 
constructed  than  the  previous  series.  They  have  an  aggregate  length  of 
about  380  yds.  and  are  about  10  ft.  in  width  and  17'/2  ft.  in  height.  Above 
them  rose  a  large  temple  for  the  cult  of  the  dead  god.  —  The  ancient 
Egyptians  believed  that  like  the  soul  of  men  (p.  cxl)  the  spirit  of  the 
deceased  bull  was  united  with  Osiris,  and  became  the  'Osiris-Apis'  (Egypt. 
0ser-hape\;  Gr.  Osorapis).  He  thus  became  a  kind  of  god  of  the  dead  and 
was  called,  like  Osiris,  'Lord  of  the  western  land' ;  pilgrims  crowded  to 
the  tomb  to  pay  their  devotions  and  to  present  votive  offerings.  The  last 
were  usually  small  memorial  tablets,  which  were  inserted  in  the  walls 
of  the  subterranean  galleries.  The  worship  of  the  foreign  god  Serapis  or 
Sarapis,  introduced  under  Ptolemy  I.,  rapidly  spread  in  Egypt,  and  it  is 
easy  to  understand  how  the  new  Sarapis  was  confounded  with  Osorapis 
and  worshipped  along  with  the  latter  in  the  ancient  temple  in  the  necro- 
polis of  Memphis.  The  temple  itself  came  to  be  commonly  known  as  the 
Serapeum  or  Sarapeum.  Within  the  extensive  chambers  of  the  Serapeum 
there  was  established  a  colony  of  hermits,  who  lived  in  the  strictest  se- 
clusion in  small  cells,  receiving  even  their  food  through  narrow  windows 
or  air-holes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  were  the  prototypes  of  the 
Christian  [monks  and  ascetics  of  a  later  period.  —  A  second  temple  of 
Osorapis,  built  by  Nektanebos,  once  stood  opposite  the  temple  covering 
the  Apis  tombs  (W.  of  Mariette's  house).  These  temples  were  connected  by 
a  path  enclosed  by  walls,  on  which  stood  Greek  statues,  a  few  of  which 
are  still  on  their  original  site  (but  now  covered  with  sand).  The  great 
Sphinx  Avenue,  which  led  to  the  W.  through  the  necropolis  to  the  Sera- 
peum, terminated  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Nectanebos  in  a  semicircular 
space  adorned  with  statues  of  Greek  philosophers.  But  the  remains  of 
all  these  monuments  are  now  covered  with  sand,  and  only  the  gallery  of 
Apis  Tombs  constructed  by  Psammetikh   is  accessible  to  visitors. 

Passing  through  the  Gateway  (PL  a),  we  enter  a  Chamber  (PI.  b) 
of  considerable  dimensions,  with  niches  in  the  bare  limestone 
walls,  where  many  tombstones  of  deceased  bulls  and  votive  tablets 
(see  above)  were  found.  Visitors  light  their  candles  here.  The  guide 
now  proceeds  towards  the  right.  After  a  few  paces  we  observe  at  our 
feet  a  huge  block  of  black  granite  (PI.  c),  which  once  formed  the 
lid  of  a  sarcophagus.  Beyond  it  we  turn  to  the  left,  and  after  ten 
paces  reach  an  enormous  granite  sarcophagus  (PI.  d),  which  nearly 
fills  the  passage.  The  lid  and  the  sarcophagus,  which  belong  to  each 
other,  were  probably  stopped  here  on  their  way  to  the  vault  for 
which  they  were  destined,  in  consequence  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
worship  of  Apis.  Near  the  end  of  this  passage  we  turn  to  the  left 
(S.)  into  another,  which  leads  us  to  the  — 

Principal  Passage  (PL  A,  B),  running  parallel  with  the  first, 
from  E.  to  W.,  and  penetrating  the  solid  rock.  This  passage  is 
flanked  with  the  side-chambers,  about  26  ft.  in  height,  the  pave- 
ments and  vaulted  ceilings  of  which  are  constructed  of  excellent 

Baedeker's  Egypt.     4th  Ed.  9 
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Mokattam  stone.  Twenty-four  of  the  chambers  still  contain  the 
huge  sarcophagi  in  which  the  Apis  mummies  were  deposited. 
These  monster  coffins  each  consist  of  a  single  block  of  black  or 
red  polished   gTanite   or   of  limestone,     and   average    13   ft.   in 

length,  7  ft.  in  width,  and  11  ft. 
in  height,  and  no  less  than  65  tons 
in  weight.  The  covers,  five  of  which 
are  composed  of  separate  pieces  of 
stone  cemented  together,  have  in 
many  instances  been  pushed  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  top  of  some  of 
them  -the  Arabs ,  for  some  unex- 
plained reason,  have  built  rude 
masses  of  masonry.  All  the  sarco- 
phagi, when  discovered  by  Mariette, 
had  been  emptied  of  their  contents, 
with  the  exception  of  two,  which 
still  contained  a  number  of  trinkets. 
Only  a  few  of  the  sarcophagi  bear 
inscriptions ;  one  bears  the  name 
of  Amasis,  another  that  of  Cam- 
byses,  and  a  third  that  of  Kkabash 
(p.  ciii). 

Near  the  E.  end  of  the  princi- 
pal passage  we  reach  a  side-pass- 
age (PI.  f)  diverging  to  the  right, 
from  which  another  passage  leads 
to  the  right,  in  a  direction  parallel 
with  the  main  corridor,  but  now 
built  up,  as  it  was  in  a  dangerous 
condition.  Opposite,  we  pass  over 
another  sarcophagus  by  means  of 
steps  (PI.  g)  and  thus  regain  the 
door  by  which  we  entered  the 
vaults.  The  temperature  in  these 
subterranean  chambers  is  always 
about  79°  Fahr. 

Before  taking  our  leave  of  this 
extraordinary  place,  we  may  quote 
'M2ite»  the  interesting  words  of  its  dis- 
coverer :  — 
'I  confess',  says  Mariette,  'that  when  I  penetrated  for  the  first  time, 
on  12th  Nov.,  1851,  into  the  Apis  vaults,  I  was  so  profoundly  struck  with 
astonishment  that  the  feeling  is  still  fresh  in  my  mind,  although  five 
years  have  elapsed  since  then.  Owing  to  some  chance  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  account  for,  a  chamber  which  had  been  walled  up  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Ramses  II.  had  escaped  the  notice  of  the  plunderers 
of  the  vaults,  and  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  it  untouched.  Although 
3700  years  had  elapsed  since  it  was  closed,  everything  in  the  chamber 
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seemed  to  be  precisely  in  its  original  condition.  The  finger-marks  of  the 
Egyptian  who  had  inserted  the  last  stone  in  the  wall  built  to  conceal  the 
doorway  were  still  recognisable  on 
the  lime.  There  were  also  the 
marks  of  naked  feet  imprinted  on 
the  sand  which  lay  in  one  corner 
of  the  tomb-chamber.  Everything 
was  in  its  original  condition  in 
this  tomb,  where  the  embalmed 
remains  of  the  bull  had  lain  un- 
disturbed for  thirty- seven  cent- 
uries'. 

Next  to  the  Apis  Tombs 
the  Mastaba  of  Thy  "is  the  most 
interesting  point  at  Sakkara. 
It  lies  to  the  N.E.  of  Mariette's 
House,  in  an  old  street  of  tombs, 
now  covered  up ;  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  has  been  so 
raised  with  deposits  of  the  sand 
of  the  desert  that  the  tomb 
rather  resembles  a  subterranean 
rock-structure  than  a  building 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  **  Mastaba  of  Thy 
(commonly  called.  Ti}  is  one  of 

the  best  preserved  monuments  of  this  kind,  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  to  students  of  the  history  of  civilization  and  art.  It  was 
discovered  and  excavated  by  Mariette,  and  has  recently  been  restored 
by  the  'Services  des  Antiquites  de  l'Egypte',  as  is  recorded  on  a 
tablet  at  the  entrance. 

The  tomb  dates  from  the  5th  Dyn.,  i.e.  is  about  4500  years  old. 
The  masonry  is  carefully  jointed  and  the  delicate  and  flat  *Mural 
Reliefs,  especially  the  admirable  representations  of  animals,  are 
perhaps  the  best  that  Egyptian  art  has  ever  achieved.  The  human 
figures  are  designed  in  accordance  with  the  usual  prescribed  con- 
vention (p.  clxv),  but  everything  else  is  treated  with  a  refreshing 
fidelity  to  nature.  The  imperfect  lighting  of  the  tomb  unfortun- 
ately prevents  some  of  the  reliefs  from  producing  their  full  effect, 
and  various  delicate  details  inevitably  escape  the  visitor.  The  col- 
ouring still  remains  at  some  points.  —  The  deceased  Thy  held  the 
positions  of  royal  architect  and  manager  of  the  pyramids  of  Kings 
Neferkere  and  Ra-en-woser  (5th  Dyn.),  whose  contemporary  he 
probably  was. 

From  the  street  (PI.  A)  we  first  enter  the  Small  Vestibule 
(PI.  B),  which  contains  two  pillars  (upper  parts  restored),  against 
which  is  a  figure  of  Thy,  in  a  long  wig  and  a  short,  broad  apron, 
holding  a  staff  in  one  hand  and  a  kind  of  club  in  the  other.  On 
the  E.  wall  are  several  female  peasants  fPl.  a),  representing  the 
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villages  belonging  to  Thy,  bringing  food  to  the  tomb ;  on  the  N.  wall 
is  poultry  (PI.  b).    The  other  paintings  are  obliterated. 

We  next  enter  the  Great  Court 
(PI.  C),  an  extensive  quadrangle,  with 
a  modern  wooden  roof  borne  by  ten 
freely  restored  square  pillars.  This 
hall  was  the  scene  of  the  offerings 
to  the  deceased  and  the  sacrifice  o 
victims.  In  the  centre  of  the  court 
is  sunk  the  mummy-shaft  (PI.  d),  by 
which  we  may  descend  to  a  low  subter- 
ranean passage  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  building,  and  leading 
first  to  a  kind  of  vestibule  and  then  to 
the  tomb-chamber  of  Thy  (Pl.H).  The 
now  empty  sarcophagus  completely  fills 
the  niche  in  which  it  stands,  so  that 
only  the  front  of  it  can  be  seen.  — 
The  Wall  Paintings  in  the  great  court 
deserve  no  long  examination ;  they  are 
much  injured  by  exposure  and  some 
have  altogether  faded.  On  the  N.  side 
(PI.  e)  was  formerly  represented  the 
sacrifice  of  cattle,  shown  in  the  wood- 
cut below,  t  Behind  the  wall  here  is 
another  chamber  ('Serdab';  PI.  D; 
p.  137).  On  the  E.  side  (PI.  f)  there 
are  reliefs  only  to  the  left :  Thy  borne 
in  a  litter,  preceded  by  attendants 
carrying  fans,  boxes,  and  chairs.  The 
details  of  the  scenes  on  the  W.  side 


f  We  annex  woodcuts  of  some  of  the  best  of  these  scenes,  from  photo- 
graphs taken  from  impressions  obtained  bv  Dr.  Eeil  (d.  1880),  and  there- 
fore almost  facsimiles.  With  the  exception  of  the  large  picture  of  Thy 
engaged  in  hunting  (p.  140),  which  is  one-nineteenth  the  original  size, 
they  are  reduced  to  one-twelfth  of  the  original  size. 
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can  hardly  now  be  made  out.  Next  the  entrance  are  scenes  of  the 
fattening  of  geese  and  of  the  feeding  of  cranes  (PI.  g).  "We  next  ob- 
serve (PI.  i)  a  complete  poultry-yard,  etc.  The  partly  destroyed 
figure  of  Thy  occurs  twice  (PI.  h  and  1),  once  (h)  accompanied  by 
his  wife. 

The  door  in  the  corner  admits  to  a  Corridor  (PI.  E),  in  which 
the  wall-paintings  are  in.  better  preservation.    Over  the  door  by 


Preparing  meat  for  cooking. 

which  we  enter  are  musicians  and  dancers.  On  each  side-wall  are 
several  series  of  bearers  of  offerings.  On  the  left  also  is  a  'stele' 
dedicated  to  Nefer-hotpes,  the  wife  of  Thy.  Over  the  door  on  the  S. 
side  is  Thy  in  a  boat  (damaged).  This  door  admits  us  to  a  Second 
Corridor  (PI.  E').  In  the  lower  row  on  the  left  wall  the  slaughter 
of  cattle  for  sacrifice  is 
represented;  in  the  upper 
row  statues  of  the  de- 
ceased are  being  drawn 
to  the  tomb  on  sledges,  in 
front  of  which  a  man  pours 
water  as  a  libation.  On  the 


Fattening  geese. 


Feeding  cranes ;  (he  two  men  above 
are  preparirg  the  food. 


right  wall  appear  ships  bringing  sacrificial  gifts  from  Thy's  estates 
in  the  Delta.  The  curious  steering-gear  should  be  noticed.  A  door 
on  the  right  now  leads  into  a  Side  Chamber  (PI.  E).  On  the  upper 
part  of  the  left  door-post  a  piece  of  the  sycamore  wood  to  which  the 
door  was  attached  is  still  in  its  place.  Right  Wall:  Thy,  who  stands 
to  the  right,  receives  from  his  servants  sacrificial  gifts  (flowers, 
cakes,  poultry,  etc.) ;  in  the  top  row,  tables.   Back  Wall :  at  the  top, 
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baking ;  below,  a  man  measures  corn,  while  a  scribe  notes  down 
the  quantity.  Left  Wall:  Thy;  to  the  right,  servants  with  gifts. 
Entrance  "Wall:  Tables  with  vessels. 

Leaving  the  corridor  ,  we  pass  through  the  door  opening  to  the 
S.  (with  a  figure  of  Thy  on  each  side),  and  enter  the  Tomb  Chamber 
(PI.  G)  itself,  223/4  ft.  broad,  13%  ft.  long,  and  12i/2  ft.  in  height, 
and  embellished  with  special  care.  The  modern  ceiling  rests  on 
two  massive   square  pillars ,  coated  with  stucco  and  coloured  to 


Sailing-ship. 

imitate  red  granite,  and  has  two  openings  on  the  E.  side  through 
which  light  was  introduced.  The  names  and  titles  of  Thy  are  in- 
scribed on  the  pillars.  The  pictorial  ornament  here  is  unusually  rich 
and  will  repay  careful  examination. 

On  the  E.  Side  (to  the  left  of  the  entrance)  Thy  appears  inspect- 
ing the  harvest  operations,  which  are  represented  in  six  scenes 
(beginning  at  the  top) :  the  corn  is  reaped,  placed  in  sacks,  and 
loaded  upon  asses,  which  bear  it  to  the  granary ;  the  ears  are  taken 
from  the  sacks  and.  piled  in  heaps ;  then  follows  the  treading  out  of 
the  corn  by  oxen  or  asses ;  the  threshed  grain  along  with  the  chaff 
is  piled  in  a  great  heap  by  means  of  three-pronged  forks,  then 
sifted,  and  winnowed  with  two  small  boards ;  finally  it  is  placed 
in  a  sack  by  a  woman. 

Farther  to  the  right  on  this  wall  are  two  preserved  and  several 
damaged  ship-building  scenes,  representing  the  various  operations: 
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E. Side 

of  the  Tomb  Chamber  of  Thy. 

■•*•■•   ■ :J 

6   Series 
of 
Harvest' 

IBalf-  rrmtOtrlM  ) 

Xcen&s- 

3 Bow  ofjlap-buildbig  Scen&r 
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Winnowing  corn. 


Reaping. 


Asa  with  a  sack  of  corn. 


Shaping  a  tree-trunk. 


Ship-building. 
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shaping  the  tree-trunks,  sawing  boards,  and  the  actual  construction 
of  the  ship,  on  which  some  workmen  are  using  hammer  and  chisel, 
while  others  are  placing  the  planks.  In  one  of  the  ships  sits  Thy, 
inspecting  the  work.  The  primitive  saws,  axes,  hammers,  drills, 
and  other  tools  used  by  the  workmen  are  particularly  interesting. 


3)111 


Ship-building. 


Sawing. 


Shaping  a  beam, 


The  8.  Side  is  richly  covered  with  representations,  but  the  upper 
parts  are  damaged.  From  right  to  left.  At  the  top  Thy  is  seated 
at  table,  while  attendants  bring  various  sacrificial  gifts.     Below 


S.  Side  of  tlie  Tcniib   Chamber   of  Thy. 


are  attendants  with  gifts,  and  flute-players  and  harpers,  who  per- 
form music  during  the  meal ;  slaughter  of  cattle  for  sacrifice.  At 
the  top  (in  the  middle),  Thy,  with  his  wife  seated  at  his  feet,  in- 
spects the  different  kinds  of  animals  (antelopes,  gazelles,  goats, 
stags,  cattle  ;  each  with  the  name  above)  which  are  being  brought 
for  sacrifice  by  the  peasantry  of  his  estates.  Below,  three  rows  of 
cattle ;  three  village-elders  are  forcibly  brought  to  the  estate-office 
to  give  evidence  as  to  taxes ;  at  the  bottom,  poultry  of  all  kinds 
(cranes,  geese,  pigeons).  To  the  left.  At  the  top,  Thy  and  his  wife. 
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A  small  cleft  in  the  wall  here  leads  to  a  second  Serdab  (PI.  H),  in 
which  a  complete  statue  of  Thy  and  several  broken  ones  were  found 


Village-elders  brought  to  give 
evidence. 


Estate-office. 


To  the  right  and  left  of  the  cleft  are  two  men  offering  incense  to 
Thy.  Below,  Men  blowing  a  furnace  (perhaps  for  glass-making)  with 
long  tubes ;  sculptors ;  carpenters.  To  the  left  are  men  polishing  a 
door  and  a  chest ;  then,  men  sawing  planks ;  two  men  polishing  a 
bedstead,  below  which  stands  a  head-rest ;  a  man  using  a  drill. 
Then  leather-workers  and  market-scenes ;  one  dealer  has  a  skin 


\Mlilllilnit 


Carpenters  at  work. 


and  two  pots  of  oil  for  sale ;  another  has  a  wallet  for  which  a  man 
offers  him  a  pair  of  sandals. 

On  the  W.  Side  of  the  tomb-chamber  are  two  large  door-shaped 
steles,  representing  the  entrance  to  the  realm  of  the  dead.  In  front 
•of  the  left  stele  is  a  slab  for  the  reception  of  offerings.  In  the 
«entTe  of  the  wall  are  slaughterers  and  the  presentation  of  gifts 
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(damaged) ;  above  are  tables.  In  front  of  these  stood  statues  of  Thy 
and  his  wife  (p.  77). 

N.  Side  of  the   Tomb  Chamber  of  Tly. 
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Rams  treading  in  the  seed. 


The  **  North  Side  of  the  chamber  is  adorned  with   the  most 
elaborate  and  best  preserved  scenes.    To  the  right  (beginning  at 
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the  top;  thfj  top  rows  difficult  to  distinguish)':  Boatmen  quarrelling 
and  fighting;  fishing;  tilling  the  ground,  a  man  ploughs  with  two 
oxen,  which  another  man  drives  (note  the  shape  of  the  plough),  a 


Cattle  driven  through  a  river. 

third  man  breaks  the  clods,  while  a  fourth  is  sowing ;  an  overseer 
stands  near.  —  Rams  are  driven  over  the  newly-sown  ground  to 
tread  in  the  seed,  while  men  hoe  the  ground,  to  the  right.  Cattle, 
returning  from  pasturage  in  the  Delta,  are  driven  through  the 
water;  one  of  the  herdsmen,  in  front,  carries  a  young  calf  on  his 
shoulders.  —  In  the  Centre,  Thy  sailing  through  the  marshes  in  a 


Cattle  feeding. 

boat  of  papyTus.    In  front  of  him  is  a  small  boat  whose  crew  is 
engaged  in  hunting  hippopotami,    near  which  a   hippopotamus 
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Captured  fish. 
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devours  a  crocodile.  In  a  boat  behind  is  a  man  fishing.  In  the 
surrounding  papyrus-thicket  various  birds  aTe  sitting  on  their  nests 
or  fluttering  about.  —  To  the  left  (beginning  at  the  top)  :  Fishing 
and  bird-snaring  (two  rows) ;  fisherman  shaking  fish  from  a  kind 
of  wicker  bow-net  into  a  basket ;  two  men  seated  at  a  small  table 
cutting  up  fish ;  cattle  pasturing ;  a  cow  is  represented  calving, 
another  is  being  milked,  while  an  overseer  leans  on  his  staff  close 
by  and  a  herdsman  grasping  a  calf  by  the  legs  prevents  it  running 
to  its  mother ;  to  the  left,  calves  tethered  to  pegs  in  the  ground 
and  browsing  or  frisking ;  to  the  right,  a  herd  of  cattle  is  being 
driven  across  a  river  by  herdsmen  in  small  papyrus  boats ;  to  the 
left  are  two  dwarfs 
with  their  master's  pet 
ape  and  a  leash  of 
greyhounds. 

The  narrow  strip 
running  along  the  en- 
tire N.  wall  at  the  bot- 
tom consists  of  a  pro- 
cession of  36  female 
peasants  bearing  sacri- 
ficial offerings  of  meat, 
poultry ,  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  drink.  The 
different  figures  repre- 
sent the  various  es- 
tates of  the  deceased 
Thy,  the  name  of  each 
being  inscribedbeside 
its  representative. 

The  *Tomb  of  Me- 
reru-ka  (or  in  a  shorter 
form,  Meri)  is  another 
grave  well  worthy  of  a 
visit.  It  is  situated  at 
the  N.W.  angle  of  the 
Pyramid  of  Teti,  which 
lies  to  the  S.  of  Ma- 
riettas house,  beyond 
a  ruined  stone  pyr- 
amid. It  was  discovered  and  excavated  in  1893  by  M.  de  Morgan 
(p.  75).  The  tomb  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  6th  Dyn. ,  and 
contains  31  rooms  and  passages,  divided  into  three  sections,  of  which 
that  marked  A  on  the  plan  belonged  to  Meri,  that  marked  B  to  Hert- 
watet-khet,  his  wife,  and  that  marked  C  to  their  son  Meri-Teti.  The 
reliefs  here  are  perhaps  not  so  delicate  as  those  in  the  tomb  of  Thy, 
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but  both  they  and  the  general  arrangement  of  the  grave  are  of  the 
greatest  interest. 

Rooms  makked  A.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  Entrance:  Meri  and 
his  wife  (the  latter  on  a  small  scale).  To  the  right  in  the  entrance: 
Meri  seated  on  a  chair,  holding  in  one  hand  a  shell  containing  colour, 
and  in  the  other  a  pen,  while  a  writing-apparatus  hangs  from  his 
shoulder;  in  front  of  him  stands  his  son  Khenu,  above  whom  are  three 
deities,  representing  the  three  seasons  of  the  Egyptian  year.  To  the 
left:  Meri,  before  whom  is  his  little  son  MeH-Teti,  holding  a  lotus-stalk 
and  a  bird;  behind  Meri  appear  his  wife  and  several  rows  of  attendants. 
—  Al.  N.  Wall.  Meri,  in  a  papyrus  boat  with  his  wife,  spearing  fish; 
in  two  smaller  boats  are  men  securing  three  hippopotami  by  means  of 
snares  and  poles;  in  the  reeds  are  birds  and  in  the  river  fish.  8.  Wall. 
Meri  hunting  in  the  marshes,  in  a  boat,  accompanied  by  his  wife.  The 
details  are  beautifully  rendered  (birds,  fish,  etc.,  hippopotamus  with  a 
crocodile  in  its  mouth).  Below,  to  the  left,  cattle  crossing  a  stream; 
above,  tethered  cattle ;  the  positions  of  the  cattle  are  accurately  observed 
and  reproduced.  —  A 2  contains  the  mummy-shaft.  —  A3.  E.  Wall.  Meri 
and  his  wife  (to  the  left)  inspecting  various  operations,  which  are  re- 
presented in  six  rows.  In  the  two  lowest  rows  are  goldsmiths,  some 
making  a  necklace ;  in  the  3rd  row,  three  statues  are  being  drawn  to  the 
tomb;  in  the  4th  row  are  carpenters  making  bedsteads;  and  in  the  two 
top  rows  are  men  making  stoneware  vessels.  W.  Wall.  Meri  and  his 
wife,  accompanied  by  attendants,  at  a  hunt  in  the  desert;  desert  animals; 
hound  seizing  an  antelope;  lion  devouring  an  ox;  hedgehogs;  hares.  — 
A  4.  E.  Wall.  To  the  right,  Meri  and  his  wife,  with  attendants,  watching 
the  capture  of  fish;  to  the  left,  Meri  and  his  wife,  preceded  by  servants, 
one  of  whom  leads  a  monkey  and  two  hounds  in  a  leash.  W.  Watt. 
To  the  left  is  the  estate-office,  a  hall  with  lotus-bud  columns,  in  which 
the  clerks  sit,  while  the  village-elders  are  being  dragged,  not  without 
cudgelling,  to  give  evidence  as  to  taxes  (comp.  p.  136).  To  the  right,  Meri 
and  his  wife  inspect  the  offering  of  sacrifices  to  the  statues  of  the  de- 
ceased. —  A  5  contains  no  reliefs.  Leaving  A  6- A  9  unvisited  for  the 
present,  we  turn  to  the  right  and  enter  — 

A 10,  the  roof  of  which  is  supported  by  four  pillars,  bearing  incised 
reliefs  of  the  deceased.  W.  Wall  (beginning  to  the  left).  Tie  funeral 
couch  is  consecrated  with  solemn  ceremonies  in  presence  of  Meri  and 
his  wife ;  the  deceased,  along  with  a  harpist,  sits  upon  a  large  couch  with 
lions'  feet,  beneath  which  are  two  rows  of  vases ;  the  deceased  Meri, 
seated  in  an  easy  chair,  receives  gifts  of  various  kinds  in  vases  and  boxes 
from  his  retainers.  N.  Wall.  Priests  of  the  dead  bring  stands  loaded  with 
meat  and  drink  to  the  deceased.  E.  Wall.  Meri  and  his  wife,  with  attend- 
ants; servants  bringing  sacrificial  gifts;  male  and  female  dancers  (two 
lowef t  rows).  S.  Wall.  The  deceased  receiving  sacrificial  gifts.  —  A  11. 
All  that  is  preserved  here  is  the  dcor-stele  on  the  W.  Wall,  behind  which 
is  a  Serdab.  —  A  12.  N.  Wall.  The  deceased  receiving  gifts;  in  the  second 
row  from  the  bottom  are  ten  barns  or  storehouses ;  in  the  lowest  row, 
treading  grapes  and  pressing  the  trodden  grapes  in  a  sack. 

*A  13  has  six  square  pillars,  on  which  Meri  is  represented  standing. 
N.  Wall.  In  a  recess  is  a  statue  of  Meri  (front  view),  with  a  sacrificial 
tablet  in  front.  Mural  reliefs  (from  right  to  left) :  Meri  infpecting  domestic 
animals,  etc.  (in  the  top  row,  boat-building,  in  the  four  lower  rows, 
gazelles,  goats,  antelopes,  and  cattle,  in  the  lowest  rcw,  feeding  tame 
hyenas);  three  men,  on  a  large  scale,  grasping  each  other;  Meri  in  a 
sedan-chair,  with  a  large  retinue,  including  two  dwarfs  leading  dogs. 
W.  Watt  (much  damaged):  ships.  S.  Watt  (bottom  row  only  preserved), 
Funeral :  entrance  to  the  tomb ,  with  a  priest  and  dancers  in  front  of 
it;  to  the  left,  men  carrying  a  large  chest;  sacrificial  gifts;  four  ships, 
with  several  men  in  the  water;  the  funeral  procession  with  professional 
mourners  (very  graphic).  To  the  left  of  the  door,  the  deceased,  accom- 
panied by  two  women,  sails  in  a  boat  through  the  marshes ;  crocodiles 
and  fish  in  the  water.    E.   Wall.  To  the  right,  harvest  operations  in  pre- 
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sence  of  the  deceased  and  his  wife  and  mother.  To  the  left,  Meri  and 
his  wife  playing  draughts.  Over  and  betide  the  door  to  C  1 :  Meri,  his  wife, 
and  mother,  with  female  dancers  and  musicians ;  various  games.  We  now 
enter  the  — 

Rooms  makked  C.  —  CI.  E.  Wall.  To  the  right,  poultry-yard,  fatten- 
ing geese;  to  the  left,  cattle  and  antelopes.  N.  Wall,  Meri-Teti,  son  of 
Meri,  receiving  sacrificial  gifts  from  servants.  W.  Wall.  Gazelles  and 
goats.  S.  Wall.  Servants  with  poultry  and  fish  as  sacrificial  gifts.  —  C  2 
has  no  reliefs.  —  C  3.  E.  Wall.  In  the  two  lowest  rows,  cattle  being  slaugh- 
tered for  sacrifice;  in  the  upper  rows.  Servants  bringing  gifts,  cattle, 
gazelles,  etc.  N.  &  8.  Walls.  Meri-Teti  at  table;  servants  bringing  gifts. 
W.  Wall.  Door-stele ,  with  an  altar  in  front  of  it.  —  C  4.  E.  Wall.  To  the 
left,  Meri-Teti,  to  the  right,  his  attendants;  in  the  lower  rows,  men 
bearing  large  chests  full  of  clothing.  N.  Wall.  In  the  centre,  the  deceased, 
at  the  sides,  stands  with  sacrificial  gifts  (vases)  and  servants  bringing 
jars  and  boxes ;  to  the  right  large  jars  are  being  brought  on  sledges.  W. 
Wall.  Attendants  with  gifts  (unfinished) ;  square  hole  leading  to  C  5,  the 
Serdab.  S.  Wall,  unfinished.  —  We  now  return  to  A  13  and  turning  to 
the  right  (W.)  enter  the  unvisited  — 

Rooms  makked  A  (continued).  A  14  leads  to  several  store-chambers 
(A  15  -  A  21),  only  about  3  ft.  high ;  the  names  are  inscribed  above  the 
doors.  From  A  16  we  enter  —  A  9.  W.  Wall.  In  the  centre  are  Meri  and 
his  wife,  to  the  right  and  left  are  servants  bearing  pieces  of  cloth,  vessels 
of  sacred  oil,  and  boxes;  a  sledge  with  four  large  jars.  E.  Wall,  similar 
scenes.  —  A  8.  Beyond  the  dcor-stele  on  the  W.  Wall,  nothing  of  interest. 
—  A  6.  W.  Wall.  Feeding  of  poultry  (pigeons,  geese,  cranes).  A  narrow 
cleft  in  this  wall  leads  to  the  Serdab  (A  7),  in  which  a  painted  statue  of 
Meri  was  found.  S.  Wall.  Peasant-women,  representing  villages  the  names 
of  which  are  inscribed,  bringing  gifts.  N.  Wall.  To  the  left,  the  slaughter- 
ing of  cattle,  to  the  right,  Meri  inspecting  his  fishermen. 

Rooms  makked  B.  —  B  1.  N.  <£  S.  Walls.  The  wife  of  Meri  (see  above) 
receiving  various  gifts  from  her  attendants.  W.  Wall.  Merfs  wife,  sor, 
and  daughter;  four  servants  bearing  a  litter  adorned  with  lions;  to  the 
left,  fishing  scene,  above  are  servants  with  fish,  baskets,  etc.;  at  the  tup, 
Feasants  bringing  cattle  (graphically  represented)  for  sacrifice.  —  B  2. 
Staircase.  —  B  3.  N.  Wall.  Dancers  before  Meri's  wife.  On  the  other 
walls  are  servants  bringing  food  for  the  deceased,  and  cattle.  —  B  4. 
Serdab.  —  B  5.  W.  Wall.  In  the  centre  is  a  door-stele,  in  front  of  which 
is  a  square  block  once  supporting  a  sacrificial  tablet;  to  the  right  and 
left  is  the  deceased  at  table,  with  servants  bringing  food,  flowers,  etc. 
N.  Wall.  Meri's  wife  and  son  in  a  litter  (see  above),  near  which  are  three 
dogs  and  a  pet  ape.  —  B  6.  Empty. 

To  the  right  (E.)  of  Meri's  Tomb  lies  the  Mastaba  of  Ka-geni- 
ne,  a  vizier  and  judge,  also  of  the  6th  Dyn.  and  excavated  in  1893. 
(The  name  is  erroneously  given  on  the  tablet  over  the  entrance  as 
Ka-bi-n.')  The  representations  in  this  tomb  are  of  little  interest. 
On  the  left  wall  of  the  first  room  are  hyenas  being  fed,  lying  on 
their  backs,  with  their  legs  tied. 

Among  the  tombs  now  covered  with  sand  and  thus  unfortunately  in- 
accessible are  the  Mastaba  of  Plahhotep  (to  the  S.  of  Mariette's  House), 
the  reliefs  in  which  rival  those  of  the  contemporary  Tomb  of  Thy,  and  the 
Mastaba  of  Sabu  (to  the  E.  of  Mariette's  House) ,  which  also  contains 
fine  reliefs. 

After  having  visited  the  Necropolis,  the  traveller  may,  if  time 
permit,  proceed  to  the  S.  Group  ofSakkara,  a  ride  of  174  hr.  to  the 
S.  of  Mariette's  House.  We  pass  near  a  space  of  ground  about 
440  yds.  square,  enclosed  by  broad  and  massive,  but  now  very  dilap- 
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idated  walls  on  the  E.,  N.,  and  W.  sides,  while  the  S.  side  is 
bounded  by  the  natural  hills  of  the  desert.  —  The  route  now  leads 
straight  to  the  Mastaba  Fir'aun,  the  most  interesting  monument  in 
the  8.  group.  To  the  left  are  the  dilapidated  Pyramids  of  Pepy  I. 
and  Merenre  and  a  pyramid  called  by  the  Arabs  Haram  esh-Show- 
waf.  On  the  N.W.  side  of  the  mastaba  is  the  Pyramid  of  Pepy  II., 
which  still  retains  its  original  form.  All  these  pyramids  are  con- 
structed exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  King  Onnos  (p.  128), 
and  like  it  contain  texts  relating  to  the  life  beyond  the  tomb  (p.  cxl). 
They  are  all  now  inaccessible.  The  Mastaba  Fir'aun  is  oblong  in 
form,  like  all  the  other  tombs  of  the  kind,  with  walls  sloping  in- 
wards. The  entrance  is  on  the  N.  side.  It  was  first  explored  by 
Mariette.  The  passages  in  the  interior  resemble  those  in  the  pyr- 
amids of  Onnos  and  his  successors,  so  that  this  monument  may 
probably  enough  be  a  king's  grave,  as  its  name  implies  ('grave  of 
Pharaoh').  The  top,  which  is  easily  reached,  commands  a  fine  view. 
On  the  S.  and  E.  slopes  of  the  plateau  of  Sakkara  are  numerous 
Bock  Tombs.  They  are  far  simpler  than  the  Mastabas  both  in  point 
of  construction  and  of  internal  decoration. 

About  Va  hr.  to  the  S.  of  the  Mastaba  Fir'aun  lie  the  Necropolis  and 
Pyramids  of  Dahshur.  Here  rise  two  large  and  two  smaller  pyramids  of 
limestone,  and  two  of  brick  (the  'Black  Pyramids'),  together  with  remains 
of  others ,  all  of  which  are  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other. 
The  N.  Brick  Pyramid,  which  was  once  covered  with  slabs  of  stone,  is 
probably  the  tomb  of  King  TJsertesen  III.  (12th  Dyn.).  The  length  of 
the  side  at  the  base  is  345  ft.,  while  the  height  is  now  only  about  90  ft. 
To  the  N.  of  this  pyramid,  but  within  the  girdle-wall  that  formerly 
enclosed  it,  are  two  subterranean  galleries  with  tomb-chambers  in 
which  female  members  of  the  royal  family  were  interred.  In  the  lower 
of  these  galleries  were  found  the  jewels  of  the  princesses  Sat-Hathor  and 
Meryt,  which  now  form  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  Gizeh  Museum 
tp.  79). 

To  the  S.W.  of  the  N.  Brick  Pyramid  lies  the  larger  Stone  Pyramid. 
This  is  still  326  ft.  in  height  and  234  yds.  in  width,  being  nearly  as  large 
as  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Gizeh,  and  in  its  solitude  presents  a  very  imposing 
appearance,  even  to  an  accustomed  eye. 

To  the  E.  and  S.  are  remains  of  several  other  pyramids.  Still  farther 
to  the  S.  rises  a  pyramid  of  peculiar  form,  sometimes  called  the  Blunted 
Pyramid,  the  lower  part  rising  at  an  angle  of  54°  41',  while  the  sides  of 
the  apex  form  an  angle  of  42°  59'.  This  pyramid  is  206'/2  yds.  square  and 
321  ft.  in  height.  The  interior  was  explored  as  early  as  the  year  1660  by 
an  English  traveller  named  Melton.  In  1860  M.  Le  Brun  found  a  small 
chamber  in  the  interior.  No  clue  to  the  name  of  the  builder  has  been 
discovered,  but  this  pyramid  probably  dates  back  to  the  earliest  period 
of  Egyptian  history. 

To  the  E.  of  the  Blunted  Pyramid  and  a  few  kilometres  to  the  S.  of 
the  N.  Brick  Pyramid,  not  far  from  the  village  of  Menshiyeh,  which  lies 
on  the  edge  of  the  desert  to  the  N.  of  Dahshur,  rises  the  S.  Brick  Pyramid. 
This,  which  was  originally  covered  with  limestone  slabs,  was  perhaps 
built  by  a  king  of  the  13th  Dynasty.  To  the  N.  of  it,  but  enclosed  by 
the  former  girdle-wall,  are  the  graves  of  King  Hor  (perhaps  a  colleague 
of  the  king  interred  in  the  pyramid)  and  Princesi  Ifeb-hetepti-khrot  (p.  79V 
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Railway  to  (14  M.)  Helwan  via  Turra  in  25-45  min.;  trains  hourly  to 
and  from  Cairo  (fares  and  times  to  be  learned  at  the  hotels). 

The  trains  start  from  the  station  in  the  Bab  el-Luk  Square  (PI. 
B,  5),  and  follow  the  direction  of  the  Shari'a  el-Mansur.  Beyond 
the  stations  of  Seiyideh  Zlnab  (PI.  B,  7),  Fum  el-Kaltg  (p.  66), 
St.  Georges,  and  Maddbegh  (to  the  E.  of  Old  Cairo),  the  railway  tra- 
verses the  narrow  plain  between  the  Nile  and  the  Arabian  hills, 
generally  on  the  boundary  between  the  cultivated  land  an  d  the  de- 
sert. —  After  another  stoppage  it  reaches  Turra  or  Turd.  A  little 
to  the  right  are  the  large  military  establishments  and  gunpo  wder 
mills  and  about  l1^  M.  to  the  left  are  the  quarries  (p.  147)  which, 
from  the  railway,  look  like  openings  in  the  cliffs.  On  the  hill  stand 
the  ruins  of  an  old  fort.  —  Ma'sara,  a  village  on  the  Nile,  is  noted 
for  the  slabs  of  stone  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood,  known  as  'Balat', 
and  used  for  paving  purposes  in  almost  every  house  of  the  better 
class  in  Egypt.  —  Beyond  stat.  Ma'sara  the  line ,  leaving  the 
Nile,  skirts  the  slopes  of  the  Oebel  Turra,  and  after  ascending  a  con- 
siderable incline  reaches  the  plateau  on  which  the  Baths  of  Helwan 
are  situated. 

14  M.  Helw&n.  —  Hotels.  -Hotel  Helouan  (the  property  of  the 
Helwan  Railway  Co.),  opposite  the  station,  sumptuously  fitted  up,  with 
terrace,  pens,  from  60  pias.,  European  waiters;  "'Grand  Hotel  des  Bains, 
with  veranda,  pens,  from  35  pias.,  inel.  room;  "Heltzel's  Hotel,  well 
equipped,  pens.  40  pias.  —  Pension  loir,  of  the  first  class;  Pension  Antonio. 
—  Private  Lodgings,  at  various  prices,  are  easily  obtained.  —  Additional 
information  may  be  obtained  at  the  viceregal  bath-office. 

Physicians.  Br.  Page  May,  medical  inspector;  Dr.  A  Ftinyes;  Dr.  Clemen, 
a  German.  —  Druggist,  Dr.  Kiippers,  a  German. 

English  Church.  — Roman  Catholic  Church,  belonging  to  the  Mission- 
naires  de  VAfrique  Centrale. 

Sand  Carts  and  horses  may  be  hired  at  the  Hotel  Helouan  and  the 
Grand  Hotel.  —  Good  Steam  Launch,  20s.  per  half-day,  30s.  per  day.  — 
Open  Victorias  may  be  obtained  to  drive  to  the  Nile;  or  a  Trolley,  pushed 
by  a  couple  of  Arabs,  may  he  hired  to  convey  visitors  along  the  railway 
line  to  or  from  the  Nile. 

Helwan,  French  Helouan  -  lea  -  Bains ,  an  artificial  oasis  in  the 
desert,  3  M.  from  the  Nile ,  and  115  ft.  above  the  average  water 
level,  has  belonged  to  the  Egyptian  government  since  1880.  Water 
is  brought  from  the  Nile  by  a  conduit.  In  spite  of  the  difficulty  of 
bringing  provisions  and  even  garden-mould  from  a  distance,  Hel- 
wan has  hitherto  had  a  very  prosperous  existence.  Visitors  who  have 
come  to  Egypt  for  their  health  are  strongly  recommended  not  to 
remain  in  Cairo,  but  either  to  go  on  at  once  to  Upper  Egypt  or  to 
pass  the  winter  in  Helwan,  where,  besides  the  baths,  they  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  perfect  quiet  and  a  remarkably  pure  and  dustless 
atmosphere  (comp.  p.  lxxvi). 

An  Egyptian  military  band  plays  at  Helwan  every  Sun.,  and  a 
British  military  band  once  a  week  (usually  on  Thurs.)  during  the 
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season.  ^-  In  the  desert,  about  5  min.  walk  from  the  Hotel  He'louan, 
are  good  Qolf  Links.  Two  Tennis  Courts  have  also  recently  heen 
laid  down  at  Helwan. 

The  sulphur,  saline,  and  chalybeate  springs,  which  were  also 
probably  used  in  ancient  times,  have  a  temperature  of  87°  Fahr. 
and  resemble  those  of  Aix  in  Savoy  and  Hercules  Bad  in  Hungary 
in  their  ingredients.  In  1868  attention  was  drawn  to  them  by 
Dr.  Keil,  and  in  1871-72  they  were  utilised  for  sanatory  purposes 
by  order  of  the  Khedive  Isma'il.  The  well-equipped  Bath  House, 
belonging  to  M.  Suares,  contains  various  kinds  of  baths  (swim- 
ming baths  in  summer)  and  accommodation  for  douches,  inhalation, 
and  drinking  the  waters.  A  European  masseur  and  a  masseuse 
are  at  the  service  of  visitors.  There  is  also  a  basin  containing  water 
strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  4J/2  ft-  deep,  and  1200  sq.  yds. 
in  area.  The  interior  of  the  Khedive's  bath-house  may  also  be 
inspected. 

A  new  Bath  Establishment,  including  26  immersion-baths,  8  large 
combination-rooms,  with  needle-baths,  douches,  and  sprays  of  all 
kinds,  waiting-rooms,  a  large  hall,  etc.,  is  to  be  opened  in  the 
winter  of  1897-98. 

Near  the  sulphur  springs,  especially  those  situated  farther  to 
theW.,  which  are  still  uncovered,  a  quantity  of  flint  splinters  have 
been  found.  —  The  banks  of  the  Nile  afford  good  wild-fowl  shoot- 
ing, but  the  desert  game  is  shy  and  not  easily  reached,  j 

Helwan  is  a  very  convenient  starting-point  for  Sakkara  (p.  127) 
and  Dahshur  (p.  144). 

An  excursion  to  the  quarries  of  Ma'sara  and  Turra  takes  half-a- 
day.  Those  who  visit  them  from  the  stations  of  the  same  name 
(see  p.  145)  must  bring  good  donkeys  with  them  from  Cairo.  The 
ride  thither  from  Helwan  takes  ilfe  hr. ;  candles  and  matches 
should  not  be  forgotten.  These  quarries ,  which  are  still  worked, 
yielded  some  of  the  stone  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Pyramids 
and  Mastabas.  The  stone  is  transported  to  the  bank  of  the  Nile  by 
means  of  tramways,  carts,  camels,  and  mules.  The  Arabs  of  the 
present  day  quarry  the  stone  on  the  outside  of  the  roeky  slopes  only, 
while  the  quarrymen  of  the  Pharaohs  penetrated  into  the  interior 
of  the  mountain  and  excavated  large  chambers,  when  they  came  to 
serviceable  stone.  These  apparently  endless  dark  rocky  halls  can 
scarcely  be  trodden  without  a  feeling  of  awe.  The  roofs  are  supported 
by  pillars  of  rock.  A  few  inscriptions,  recording  the  opening  of 
new  halls  in  the  quarries,  some  demotic  inscriptions,  and  reliefs 
(Kings  Amenemhet,  Amosis,  Amenophis  III.,  Nekht-Har-ehbet)  are 
still  preserved. 

The  Egyptians  named  these  the  quarries  of  Boyu  (or  T-royu), 
which  the  Greeks  corrupted  into  Troja,  while  Strabo  relates  that  the 
village  beside  the  quarries  was  'an  ancient  residence  of  captive  Tro- 
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jans  who  had  followed  Menelaus  to  Egypt  and  remained  there'.  — 
The  inscriptions  prove  that  the  quarries  were  worked  during  the 
Ptolemaic  period. 

From  Helwan  an  interesting  visit  may  be  paid  to  the  Wddi  Hoff  (don- 
key in  V2  hr-  i  provisions  and  water  should  he  taken),  with  its  fine  fossils 
ana  remarkable  desert  vegetation,  which  is  finest  after  rain. 

About  7  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Helwan  is  the  Wddi  Gerrdui,  a  desert  ravine 
running  E.  and  W.  between  abrupt  limestone  cliffs.  Dr.  Schweinfurth 
discovered  here  the  remains  of  a  large  Weir  of  masonry,  probably  erected 
under  the  Early  Empire  to  arrest  the  water  flowing  down  the  ravine  in 
rainy  winters  and  so  to  provide  drinking-water  for  the  workmen  employed 
in  the  alabaster  quarries,  21/*  M.  to  the  E.  The  erection  consists  of  an 
embankment,  33  ft.  high,  200-260  ft.  long,  and  146  ft.  thick,  stretching 
quite  across  the  ravine,  and  constructed  of  solid  masonry  faced  with  lime- 
stone slabs  on  the  E.  side.  Remains  of  the  stone-huts  of  the  workmen 
were  found  in  the  vicinity. 

11.  The  Fayftm. 

Comp.  Map,  p.  178. 

A  Tour  through  the  Fat6m,  including  a  visit  to  the  Labyrinth,  the 
site  of  Lake  Moeris,  the  Birket  Kariin  with  its  abundant  wildfowl,  and 
the  ruins  in  its  neighbourhood,  takes  about  6  days,  and  requires  a  tent, 
a  dragoman,  and  a  supply  of  provisions.  A  dragoman  charges  30-40  fr. 
a  day  for  each  person,  according  to  the  requirements  of  his  employers, 
and  for  that  sum  he  is  bound  to  provide  them  with  a  tent,  provisions 
(wine  excepted),  and  donkeys,  or  other  means  of  conveyance,  and  to 
pay  railway  -  fares  and  all  other  expenses.  A  written  contract  (comp. 
p.  xxviii),  specifying  the  places  to  be  visited,  the  points  where  some  stay 
is  to  be  made  (on  which  occasions  a  reduced  charge  per  day  should  be  stip- 
ulated for),  and  other  particulars,  should  be  drawn  up  before  starting. 
Those  who  intend  to  visit  Medinet  el-Fayum,  its  immediate  environs,  and 
the  Birket  Karun  only,  can  accomplish  their  object  in  3  days  (including 
the  railway'journey)  and  may  dispense  with  a  dragoman.  The  nights  are 
spent  at  Medineh  (p.  150),  but  the  traveller  should  be  provided  with  a 
moderate  supply  of  food.  An  introduction  to  the  Mudir  will  be  of  great 
service  in  enabling  the  traveller  to  procure  the  necessary  boats  for  cross- 
ing the  lake  (p.  154).  The  three  days  may  be  spent  as  follows.  1st  Day. 
Railway  from  Cairo  to  Medineh;  inspect  that  town  and  the  ruins  of 
Arsinoe,  and  ride  to  Biahmu  and  back.  2nd  Day.  Railway  to  Abuksa; 
on  donkey-back  thence  to  the  lake,  and  cross  the  latter  to  the  ruins  of 
Demeh;  return  the  same  way.  3rd  Day.  Excursion  to  Hawara  (Labyrinth) 
or  Begig ;  railway  back  to  Cairo. 

Railway  from  Cairo  to  Medinet  el-Fayum,  75  M.,  in  about  4  hrs.  The 
trains  are  often  late.  —  A  train  starts  daily  at  8  a.m.  from  the  principal 
station,  reaching  Wasta  (p.  177)  about  10  a.m.  (halt  of  20  min. ;  change 
carriages);  thence  branch-line  to  Medinet  el-Fayum  in  l'/i  hr.  A  second 
train  starts  from  Cairo  at  2.15  p.m.,  reaching  Wasta  at  5  p.m.,  whence 
it  proceeds  at  5.30  p.m.,  reaching  Medineh  at  7  p.m.  —  From  Medinet  el- 
Fayum  the  line  goes  on  to  Senhur,  but  for  a  visit  to  the  Birket  Kariin 
horses  must  be  brought  from  Medineh  (comp.  p.  154).  —  A  train  feaves 
Medinet-el-Fayum  daily  at  2.18  p.m.,  reaching  Wasta  at  5  p.m.,  leaving 
Wasta  again  at  5.30  p.m.,  and  reaching  Cairo  at  7  p.m. 

Situation  and  History  of  the  Fay6m.  In  the  great  plateau  of  the 
Libyan  Desert,  which  rises  300-400  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  is  situated  the 
province  of  the  Fayum  (from  the  ancient  Egyptian  'Phiom',  i.e.  lake),  the 
first  of  the  oases,  which  is  usually  considered  to  belong  to  the  valley  of 
the  Mile,  and  is  justly  celebrated  for  its  extraordinary  fertility.  This 
tract  is  in  the  form  of  an  oval  basin  and  is  enclosed  by  the  Libyan 
hills,  which  are  here  of  moderate  height,  and  lies  about  three-fifths  oi  a 
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degree  to  the  S.  of  Cairo.  It  enjoys  a  remarkably  fine  climate,  and  has 
but  rarely  been  visited  by  the  plague.  This  'land  of  roses'  is  still  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  parts  of  Egypt.  The  oranges  and  mandarins,  peaches, 
olives,  figs,  cactus  fruit,  pomegranates,  and  grapes  grown  here  are  much 
esteemed,  and  the  fields,  which  are  watered  by  means  of  wheels  of  pecu- 
liar construction,  yield  rice,  sugar,  cotton,  flax,  and  hemp,  besides  the 
usual  cereals.  The  beginning  of  November  is  probably  the  season  at 
which  the  traveller  will  obtain  the  most  distinct  idea  of  the  fertile 
character  of  the  district.  Even  at  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies  and  the 
Romans  the  products  of  the  Fayum  were  much  extolled.  'The  Arsinoite 
Nome',  says  Strabo,  'is  the  most  remarkable  of  all,  both  on  account  of 
its  scenery  and  its  fertility  and  cultivation.  For  it  alone  is  planted  with 
large  and  richly  productive  olive-trees,  and  the  oil  is  good  when  the  olives 
are  carefully  gathered ;  those  who  are  neglectful  may  indeed  obtain  oil  in 
abundance,  but  it  has  a  bad  smell.  In  the  rest  of  Egypt  the  olive-tree 
is  never  seen,  except  in  the  gardens  of  Alexandria,  where  under  favour- 
able circumstances  they  yield  olives,  but  no  oil.  Vines,  corn,  podded 
plants,  and  many  other  products  also  thrive  in  this  district  in  no  small 
abundance'.  The  Fayum  is  entirely  indebted  for  its  fertility  to  the  Bahr 
YHsuf  (p.  200),  a  channel  207  M.  in  length,  which  diverges  from  the  Nile 
to  the  N.  of  Assiut,  and  flows  through  a  narrow  opening  in  the  Libyan 
chain  into  the  Fayum,  where  it  divides  into  numerous  ramifications, 
abundantly  watering  the  whole  district.  At  the  point  where  the  Bahr 
Yusuf  enters  the  Fayum,  the  district  forms  a  plateau  of  moderate  height, 
descending  towards  the  W.  in  three  gradations  towards  the  Birket  Karun, 
a  long,  narrow  lake,  extending  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  On  the  easternmost 
and  highest  part  of  the  oasis  the  Labyrinth  was  once  situated  ;  the  central 
part  yields  the  luxuriant  crops  for  which  the  province  is  famous ;  while 
the  westernmost  part  chiefly  consists  of  sterile  desert  land.  To  the  W. 
and  N.  of  the  Birket  Karun  rise  precipitous  limestone  hills,  beyond 
which  lies  the  immense  sandy  Libyan  Desert. 

In  antiquity  the  Fayum  was  known  as  Te-she  or  'lake-land'  (Gr.  Limtie, 
the  lake),  from  the  great  inland  lake  frequently  mentioned  and  described  by 
Greek  travellers  and  geographers  under  the  name  of  Late  Moeris  (from 
Egypt.  me(r)-wer,  muer,  great  canal),  of  wliich  the  last  trace  must  be  re- 
cognized in  the  present  Birket  Kartin.  The  lake  was  fed  from  the  Nile  by  the 
Bahr  i'Hsuf  (see  above),  which  entered  the  Fayum  at  about  the  latitude  of 
BenisuSf  and  probably  fell  into  (he  lake  to  the  N.W.  of  Medinet  el-Fayum, 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modern  Edica  (p.  150).  At  the  most 
remote  period  the  lake  had  a  circumference  of  about  140  M.  (Herodotus 
says  360  stadia,  i.e.  335  M.),  with  an  area  of  about  770  sq.  M.,  and  lay, 
according  to  recent  calculations,  70  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterran- 
ean ;  whereas  the  present  lake  is  120  ft.  below  sea-level.  The  ancient 
Lake  Moeris  thus  occupied  almost  the  entire  basin  of  the  Fayum,  leaving 
uncovered  only  a  narrow  strip  of  fertile  land  on  the  8.,  known  as  the 
'Lake-land',  on  which  stood  the  capital  Shetet  (Crocodilopolis,  p.  150), 
protected  by  embankments  against  inundation.  Of  the  actual  boundaries 
of  the  lake  we  can  only  say  that  on  the  N.  it  stretched  as  far  as  the 
eminence  with  the  desert  temple  discovered  by  Schweinfurtb,  with  the 
hill  of  Demeh  extending  S.  into  the  lake  as  a  peninsula,  while  on  the  S. 
the  waters  probably  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Edwa,  Bihamu,  and 
Fidmin.  The  chief  importance  of  the  lake  lay  in  the  fact  that  by  the 
construction  of  huge  locks  and  dams  (probably  due  to  the  rulers  of  the 
Middle  Empire)  it  had  been  converted  into  a  reservoir  of  the  first  rank, 
in  which  the  surplus  water  of  the  annual  inundation  was  retained  for 
subsequent  distribution  as  required.  Strabo  describes  the  lake  in  the 
following  terms:  'Owing  to  its  size  and  depth  Lake  Mceris  is  capable  of 
receiving  the  superabundance  of  water  during  the  inundation,  without 
overflowing  the  habitations  and  crops;  but  later,  when  the  water  sub- 
sides, and  after  the  lake  has  given  up  its  excess  through  the  same  canal 
(i.e.  the  Bahr  Yusuf),  both  it  and  the  canal  retain  water  enough  for 
purposes  of  irrigation.  This  is  accomplished  by  natural  means,  but  at 
both   ends  of  the.  canal   there    are   also   lock-gates     by   means   of  which 
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the  engineers  can  regulate  the  influx  and  efflux  of  the  water.'  These  two 
locks,  which  regulated  the  influx  of  the  water  into  the  Fayum  and  its 
efflux  northwards  in  the  direction  of  the  Delta,  must  have  been  situated 
near  the  modern  el-Lahun,  where  there  is  a  lock  to  this  day.  —  The 
statement  of  Herodotus  that  Lake  Moeris  was  an  artificial  construction 
thus  rests  upon  an  error  and  is  moreover  in  direct  contradiction  to 
Strabo's  account,  which  expressly  mentions  that  in  its  size  and  colour 
the  lake  resembled  the  sea  and  that  its  banks  looked  like  the  sea-shore. 
For  the  pyramid  and  statues  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  standing  in  the 
lake,  see  p.  152. 

•  The  date  at  which  the  lake  ceased  to  discharge  the  above  useful 
functions  cannot  be  accurately  determined.  In  the  2nd  cent,  after  Christ 
its  surface  was  only  about  13  ft.  above  the  sea-level  while  its  total  area 
approximated  to  that  of  the  modern  Birket  Karun.  But  this  decrease 
may  have  taken  place  in  the  course  of  comparatively  few  decades  after 
the  influx  from  the  Nile  ceased,  for  it  appears  from  careful  calculations 
that  mere  evaporation  could  reduce  the  lake  from  an  elevation  of  70  ft. 
above  the  sea  to  the  sea-level  in  the  course  of  about  20  years.  Various 
attempts  have  been  made  to  reduce  the  lake-area  by  means  of  embank- 
ments and  to  win  ground  for  agricultural  purposes  by  draining  the 
marshes ;  and  the  success  that  has  attended  these  efforts  is  attested  by 
the  fertile  fields  and  prosperous  villages  that  have  occupied  for  centuries 
the  erstwhile  site  of  Lake  Moaris.  The  ancient  patron-god  of  the  land 
was  the  water-god  Sobk  (Suchos),  to  whom  the  crocodile  was  sacred,  and 
who  was  therefore  represented  with  a  crocodile's  head.  In  the  Ptolemaic 
period,  Philadelphia  raised  Queen  Arsinoe  to  the  dignity  of  patron 
goddess,  and  the  district  became  known  as  the  Arsinoitic  nome. 

The  Inhabitants  are  fellahin,  or  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  Beduins.  To 
the  latter  race  belong  the  poor  fishermen  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  the 
•Birket  Karun. 

From  Cairo  to  el-Wasta  (51  M.),  see  R.  17.  Travellers  coming 
from  Cairo  change  carriages  here;  stay  of  20  min.  in  the  forenoon, 
Y2  ftr-  in  the  afternoon. 

The  branch -line  to  the  Fayum  runs  towards  the  W.,  across 
cultivated  land,  to  the  village  of  Abu  Bddi,  beyond  which  it  tra- 
verses a  desert  tract,  and  crosses  the  low  and  bleak  Libyan  chain 
of  hills,  reaching  its  highest  point  at  a  level  of  190  ft.  above  the 
sea.  At  (15  M.)  Siala  (SUa)  the  Pyramid  of  el-Lahun  (p.  153)  is 
visible  on  the  horizon  to  the  left.  We  cross  first  the  Bahr  SUa, 
which  flows  towards  the  Bahr  Yiisuf  from  the  N.,  and  then  the 
water-course  of  Bahr  Tamiyeh  or  el-Bats  (p.  152).  Near  the  station 
of  (I81/2  M.)  Edwa  (Adweh ;  69  ft.)  is  a  cemetery  with  the  dilap- 
idated tombs  of  several  shekhs.  Numerous  palm-branches  are  placed 
by  the  tombstones  as  tokens  of  affection.  "We  pass  the  station  of 
el-Masl&b  and  traverse  rich  arable  land. 

23^  M.  Medinet  el-FayHim.  (Hotel  du  Fayoum  or  Locanda  Ma- 
nidi,  plain  but  very  fair,  pens.  40  pias.  daily),  the  'town  of  the 
lake-district',  is  situated  to  the  S.  of  the  site  of  Crocodilopolis- 
Arsinoe,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  province.  It  contains  about 
31,200  inhab.  (including  many  Greeks),  and  is  a  not  unpleasing 
specimen  of  an  Egyptian  town.  Post  and  telegraph  office.  Between 
the  station  and  the  town  we  observe  a  peculiar,  undershot  sakiyeh, 
or  water-wheel  driven  by  the  water  itself ;  and  beside  the  hotel  is 
a  mill  with  a  similar  wheel.    The  very  long  covered  bazaar  contains 
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nothing  of  special  interest.  The  Bahr  Y(tsuf(j>.  148)  flows  through 
the  town,  its  running  water  forming  a  feature  quite  unusual  in 
Egyptian  towns.  The  mosque  of  Kdit  Bey,  built  on  a  bridge  Over 
the  Bahr  Yusuf,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  town,  and  now  somewhat 
dilapidated,  is  the  only  interesting  building  of  the  kind.  It  con- 
tains numerous  antique  columns,  brought  from  the  ancient  Arsinoe', 
some  of  which  have  shafts  of  polished  marble  with  Arabic  inscrip- 
tions, and  Corinthian  and  other  capitals.  The  carved  pulpit  is  fine. 
Below  the  mosque,  on  the  bank  of  the  Bahr  Yusuf,  are  some  remains 
of  ancient  masonry.  At  the  "W.  end  of  the  town  the  Bahr  Yusuf 
radiates  into  numerous  branches,  which  water  the  country  in  every 
direction.  The  dilapidated  mosque  of  Soft  situated  here  forms  a 
picturesque  foreground. 

To  the  N.  of  the  town  are  the  extensive  rubbish-mounds,  known 
to  the  inhabitants  as  Kim&n  Fans,  or  'rider's  hills',  covering  an 
area  of  about  1/2  aCTe  ana  rising  to  the  height  of  65  ft.  These  mark 
the  site  of  Krokodilopolis- Arsinoe. 

The  ancient  Egyptian  name  of  this  town  was  Shetet.  It  was  the  centre 
of  the  worship  of  the  crocodile-headed  water-god  Sobek  (the  Greek  Suchoi), 
under  whose  protection  the  entire  lake-land  stood.  The  crocodile  was 
sacred  to  Sobek,  and  the  Greeks  therefore  named  the  city  Krokodilopolii, 
or  'crocodile-town'.  It  never  attained  to  any  political  importance.  Ptol- 
emy II.  Philadelphia  seems  to  have  converted  it  into  an  essentially 
Hellenic  city  by  adding  new  quarters,  founding  Greek  temples  and  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  introducing  the  Greek  language.  At  a  later  period 
it  was  usually  known  as  the  'City  of  the  dwellers  in  the  Arsinoite  Nome', 
or,  more  briefly,  as  Arsinoe.  At  the  time  of  its  greatest  prosperity  it 
had  over  100,000  inhabitants. 

A  visit  to  the  Ruins  is  of  great  interest,  although  no  extensive 
remains  of  monuments  now  exist  and  although  the  site  is  sadly  cut 
up  by  Sebah-trenches.  We  proceed  due  N.  from  the  mosque  of 
Kait  Bey,  following  the  trodden  path  through  the  extensive  modern 
burial-place.  The  embankments,  like  ramparts,  to  the  right  and 
left,  are  remains  of  Saltpetre  Pans,  such  as  were  formerly  used  to 
extract  the  sebach-salts  from  the  rubbish-heaps  of  ruined  towns, 
To  the  N.  of  that  on  the  left  lies  a  mound  of  rubbish  known  as  Kom 
el-Kharyana,  the  highest  part  of  which,  es-Sdga,  encloses  the  ruins 
of  some  large  building.  During  the  last  twenty  years  large  discov- 
eries have  repeatedly  been  made  here  of  papyri,  most  of  which  are 
now  in  the  Archduke  Rainer's  collection  in  Vienna,  while  others 
are  in  the  museums  of  Berlin  and  other  towns.  Most  of  the  papyri 
are  Greek  business  documents  (records,  receipts,  letters,  etc.),  but 
some  literary  specimens  have  also  been  found,  containing  fragments 
from  Homer,  Euripides,  Thucydides,  etc.  Others  are  written  in 
Coptic,  Persian  (of  the  Sassanide  dominion  in  Upper  Egypt;  p.  ex), 
Syriac,  or  Arabic,  and  these  also  relate  mainly  to  business  matters. 
Perhaps  these  papyri,  or  some  of  them,  have  been  deposited  here 
merely  as  so  much  waste-paper,  for  similar  discoveries  have  been 
made  in  some  of  the  other  rubbish-mounds  of  Arsinoe.  — Beyond 
the  railway-embankment,  to  the  left,  we  now  see  the  highest  mound, 
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the  K6m  Faris  (65  ft.),  the  top  of  which  commands  a  survey  of  the 
whole  of  the  Fayum.  To  the  right  (W.)  are  the  black  mound  known 
a.8  Kom  en-Numshi,  and  the  long  Kom  et-Taiydra,  where  papyri 
have  been  discovered.  More  to  the  N,,  on  the  W.  verge  of  the  ruins, 
rises  the  Kom  el- Adddmeh  ('bone-mound'),  which  was  used  in  the 
5-6th  cent,  after  Christ  as  the  burial-place  of  the  poorer  inhabitants. 
In  the  tombs  here  numerous  toys,  well-preserved  textile  fabrics,  etc. 
have  been  found.  "We  follow  the  path  to  the  N.  and  presently  find 
ourselves  in  a  section  of  the  ruins,  which,  in  Dr.  Schweinfurth's 
words,  'to  this  day  produces  the  impression  of  a  city  but  recently 
destroyed.  The  walls  of  the  houses  still  stand  far  and  wide,  but  the 
narrow  interlacing  lanes,  bewildering  in  their  ramifications  and 
interrupted  by  countless  trenches  and  holes  in  the  ground,  render 
it  impossible  to  obtain  any  clear  idea  of  the  general  plan'.  On  the 
extreme  N.  edge  of  the  ruins,  partly  projecting  into  the  cultivated 
land,  we  may  detect  traces  of  the  ancient  principal  temple,  which 
was  dedicated  to  Sobek.  This  existed  as  early  as  the  12th  Dyn., 
and  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Ramses  II.  Within  the  rectangular 
girdle-wall,  which  was  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  lie  fragments  of 
an  architrave  of  red  granite  and  isolated  blocks  of  limestone  bear- 
ing the  names  of  Ramses  II.  and  other  kings.  Most  of  the  temple, 
however,  was  Temoved  by  the  later  inhabitants  and  incorporated  in 
new  buildings.  Beside  the  temple  lay  originally  the  sacred  pond  in 
which  the  crocodile  of  Sobek  was  kept.  —  We  now  turn  to  the  W. 
and  reach  the  Bahr  Tirsa  Canal,  on  which  are  several  water-wheels. 
The  large  mounds  of  rubbish  at  the  village  of  MensMyet  'Abdallah 
probably  also  belonged  to  the  ancient  city.  We  return  southwards, 
skirting  the  canal  and  the  edge  of  the  cultivated  ground.  To  the 
right  rises  the  large  mound  of  K&m  el-Bultlyeh  ('mound  of  the  Nile 
carp'),  on  the  S.  side  of  which  are  the  walls  of  an  apparently  fortified 
building,  probably  dating  from  the  Arab  period.  Farther  to  the  S. 
are  the  K6m  et-  Taiydra  (see  above),  and  the  above-mentioned  Salt- 
petre Pans.  —  Among  the  ruins  have  also  been  found  numerous 
Greek  lamps  and  terracotta  figures  of  gods,  etc.,  which  probably 
stood,  in  the  houses  of  the  citizens  as  ornaments  or  as  domestic 
deities. 

Excursions.  From  Medinet  el-Fayflm  railways  run  via  Senru  (Senaro) 
and  Etthvai  (Abthawi)  to  (15  M.)  Abukta  (p.  154),  and  via  Bthdmu  to  (T/2M.) 
SmQret  (see  below). 

The  village  of  Bihamu  or  Biahmu,  which  lies  on  the  railway  to  Se- 
nflres  (see  above),  41/2  M.  to  the  N.  of  Medinet  el-Fayfim,  is  usually  vis- 
ited on  donkey-back  (I1/4  hr. ;  there  and  back  5  pias.).  The  road,  which 
leads  in  the  direction  of -the  railway-embankment  through  fertile  fields 
and  past  murmuring  irrigation  channels,  affords  an  insight  into  the  fer- 
tility of  the  district.  A  short  distance  to  the  N.  of  Bihamu  rise  two  large 
stone  Buildingt,  which  present  the  appearance  of  ruined  pyramids  and  are 
called  by  the  natives  Rurti  Fir'aun  ('Pharaoh's  chair')  or  et-Sanam  ('the 
idol').  These  were  the  pedestals  of  two  colossal  sandstone  Statues  of  King 
Amenemhit  III.,  remains  of  which  have  been  found  by  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie 
Who   estimates  their  original  height  at  40  ft.     Each  was  surrounded  by  a 
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girdle-wall,  with  a  granite  door  on  the  N.  side.  These  pedestals  were 
once  washed  by  the  waters  of  Lake  Mceris,  and  there  is  practically  no 
donbt  that  in  them  we  must  recognize  the  two  pyramids  described  by 
Herodotus  (p.  149)  as  standing  in  Lake  Mceris,  each  with  a  colossal  seated- 
human  figure  upon  it.  The  king's  object  in  erecting  his  statues  in  the 
water  is,  however,  still  problematical. 

In  a  deep  water-filled  hollow  in  the  fields  near  Begig  (or  Ebgig), 
3  SI.  to  the  S.W.  of  Medineh,  lies  a  fine  obelisk,  broken  into  two  parts, 
which  must  once  have  been  at  least  46  ft.  in  height  (route  to  it  rough 
and  dirty).  Its  cross  section  is  of  oblong  rectangular  shape  and  its  summit 
is  rounded.  The  inscriptions,  which  are  damaged  at  many  places,  inform 
us  that  the  monument  was  erected  by  Usertesen  I.,  who  also  founded  the 
obelisk  of  Heliopolis  (p.  101). 

Nearly  a  whole  day  is  required  for  a  visit  to  the  Pyramid  of 
Hawara  (horse  10,  donkey  5  fr.).  The  route  leads  at  first  for  3/4hr. 
along  the  bank  of  the  Bahr  Yusuf.  The  first  village  of  any  import- 
ance is  Uhafeh.  Our  path  traverses  well  cultivated  land  with  nu- 
merous water-wheels.  About  J/2  nr-  from  Uhafeh,  and  beyond  two 
smaller  villages,  we  reach  a  bridge  of  ancient  brick  masonry,  and 
a  little  farther  on  is  the  Bahr  Beta  Ma  ('river  without  water'),  also 
called  el-Bats,  a  deep  channel  terminating  near  the  N.E.  end  of  the 
Birket  Karun  (p.  154).  Even  in  winter  the  water  forms  only  a  few 
scanty  pools.  We  now  ascend  the  plateau  (the  highest  in  the  pro- 
vince, 88  ft.  above  the  sea-level)  on  which  lies  Haw&ret  el-Kasab 
otHawaret  el-Makta',  a  considerable  village,  with  a  mosque  (reached 
in  l3/4  hr.  from  Medinet  el-Fayum).  The  traveller  may  apply  to 
the  shekh-el-beled  (prefect  of  the  village)  for  a  guide  to  the  Pyr- 
amid of  Hawara.  If  the  water  is  high,  and  the  canals  have  to  be 
avoided,  we  have  to  make  a  circuit  of  nearly  2  hrs.  to  the  pyramid, 
but  otherwise  it  may  be  reached  in  3/4  hour.  In  the  latter  case  we 
ride  (or  are  carried  on  the  back  of  an  Arab)  across  the  Bahr  SUa, 
which  intersects  the  ruins  near  the  Pyramid  of  Hawara,  and  which 
is  sometimes  called  by  the  Arabs  Bahr  el-Melekh,  i.e.  river  of  salt, 
or  Bahr  esh-Sherki,  i.e.  river  of  the  East.  On  the  desert-plateau 
beyond  rises  the  Pyramid  of  Hawara,  the  tomb  of  Amenemhet  HI. 
This  consists  of  unburnt  bricks  of  Nile  mud  mixed  with  straw,  and, 
when  its  sides  were  perfect,  covered  an  area  about  115  yds.  square. 
The  limestone  incrustation,  however,  had  disappeared  even  in  the 
Roman  period.  The  nucleus  of  the  structure  is  a  natural  mass  of 
rock,  39  ft.  in  height.  The  dilapidated  summit  is  easily  reached  in 
a  few  minutes  by  a  flight  of  well-worn  steps.  The  entrance  to  the 
pyramid,  on  the  S.  side,  was  discovered  in  1889  by  Prof.  Flinders 
Petrie.  An  intricate  series  of  passages  in  the  interior  leads  to  the 
tomb-chamber,  which  is  22  ft.  long,  8  ft.  wide,  and  6  ft.  high. 
Amenemhet  III.  and  his  daughter  Ptahnofru  were  interred  here. 

On  the  S.  the  pyramid  was  adjoined  by  a  large  temple,  the 
main  portion  of  which  was  probably  dedicated  to  the  manes  of 
Amenemhet.  This  edifice,  however,  which  served  as  a  quarry  for 
centuries  after  the  Roman  period,  has  completely  vanished,  with 
the  exception  of  an  extensive  space  strewn  with  small  fragments 
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of  stone.  But  the  traces  of  its  mortar-set  foundations  convey  an 
idea  of  its  size,  which  must  have  been  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  Egyptian  temple.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  edifice  was  the 
famous  Labyrinth,  of  which  ancient  travellers  speak  with  such  un- 
bounded admiration. 

For  the  best  description  we  are  indebted  to  Strabo,  who  visited  the 
Labyrinth  in  person.  He  says:  'There  is  also  the  Labyrinth  here,  a  work 
as  important  as  the  Pyramids,  adjoining  which  is  the  tomb  of  the  king 
who  built  the  Labyrinth.  After  advancing  about  30-40  stadia  beyond  the 
first  entrance  of  the  canal,  there  is  a  table-shaped  surface,  on  which  rise 
a  small  town  and  a  vast  palace,  consisting  of  as  many  royal  dwellings 
as  there  were  formerly  nomes.  There  is  also  an  equal  number  of  halls, 
bordered  with  columns  and  adjoining  each  other,  all  being  in  the  same 
row,  and  forming  one  building,  like  a  king  wall  having  the  halls  in  front 
of  it.  The  entrances  to  the  halls  are  opposite  the  wall.  In  front  of  the 
entrances  are  numerous  long  covered  passages,  intersecting  each  other  and 
thus  forming  such  a  winding  path,  that  the  ingress  and  egress  to  each 
hall  is  not  practicable  to  a  stranger  without  a  guide.  It  is  a  marvellous 
fact  that  each  of  the  ceilings  of  the  chambers  consists  of  a  single  stone, 
and  also  that  the  passages  are  covered  in  the  same  way  with  single  slabs 
of  extraordinary  size,  neither  wood  nor  other  building  material  having 
been  employed.  On  ascending  the  roof,  the  height  of  which  is  incon- 
siderable, as  there  is  only  one  story,  we  observe  a  stone  surface  con- 
sisting of  large  slabs.  Descending  again,  and  looking  into  the  halls,  we  may 
observe  the  whole  series  borne  by  twenty-seven  monolithic  columns.  The 
walls  also  are  constructed  of  stones  of  similar  size.  At  the  end  of  this 
structure,  which  is  more  than  a  stadium  in  length,  is  the  tomb,  consist- 
ing of  a  square  pyramid,  each  side  of  which  is  four  plethra  (400  ft.)  in 
length,  and  of  equal  height.  The  deceased,  who  is  buried  here,  is  called 
Imandes.  It  is  also  asserted  that  so  many  palaces  were  built,  because  it 
was  the  custom  for  all  the  nomes,  represented  by  their  magnates,  with 
their  priests  and  victims,  to  assemble  here  to  offer  sacrifice  and  gifts  to  the 
gods,  and  to  deliberate  on  the  most  important  concerns.  Each  nome 
then  took  possession  of  the  hall  destined  for  it.'  —  The  remains  of  brick 
buildings,  which  still  linger  on  this  site  and  which  were  erroneously 
regarded  by  Lepsius  as  remains  of  the  Labyrinth,  date  from  a  village  of 
the  Roman  period. 

To  the  N.  of  the  pyramid  stretches  the  large  necropolis  used  since 
the  period  of  the  Middle  Empire  by  the  richer  inhabitants  of  Shetet- 
Krokodilopolis.  The  older  graves  are  much  injured,  but  those  of  the 
Grseco-Eoman  period  are  in  good  preservation,  and  have  yielded  numerous 
mummies.  In  many  cases  these  had  portraits  of  the  deceased  painted 
on  thin  cedar  boards  or  upon  linen,  placed  upon  the  head.  —  Of  still 
greater  value  are  the  portraits  found  at  el-Rubay&t,  13  M.  to  the  N.E.  of 
Medinet  el-Fayiim,  which  were  purchased  and  brought  to  Europe  by  M. 
Theodor  Graf. 

A  visit  to  the  Pyramid  of  el-Lahun  or  IUahun  (Egypt.  Le-hone,  i.e.  'mouth 
of  the  canal',  see  p.  148)  is  not  very  interesting.  The  pyramid,  which  is 
built  of  Wile  bricks,  may  be  reached  from  Hawaret  el-Kasab  in  4-5,  or  from 
the  Labyrinth  in  3-4  hours.  It  has  recently  been  opened  by  Fraser,  and 
identified  as  the  tomb  of  Usertesen  II.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  em- 
bankments, which  were  at  one  time  supposed  to  belong  to  Lake  Mceris, 
date  from  the  time  of  the  Khalifs.  Those  who  are  interested  in  hydraulic 
engineering  should  inspect  the  entrance  of  the  Bahr  Yusuf  into  the  Fayum. 
—  About  '/a  M-  to  the  E.  of  the  pyramid  of  el-Lahfln  Prof.  Flinders  Pe- 
trie  discovered  a  temple  in  1889,  and  close  beside  it  the  ruins  of  the  town 
Hetep- Usertesen  ('Contented  is  Usertesen'),  now  called  KaMn.  The  latter 
was  founded  by  Usertesen  II.  (12th  Dyn.)  for  the  labourers  on  his  pyr- 
amid and  had  but  a  brief  existence.  The  lines  of  the  streets  may  still 
be  traced,  and  numerous  domestic  articles  were  found  among  the  ruined 
houses. 
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Gurob,  H/2  M.  to  the  W.S.W.  of  Illahun  and  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
desert,  owed  its  origin  to  Thutmosis  III.,  who  built  a  temple  there.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  were  foreigners.  Prof.  Petrie  discovered  here  fragments 
of  pottery  of  the  time  of  the  12th  Dyn.,  resembling  the  most  ancient 
potsherds  found  at  Mycenae. 

Birket  Kar&n  and  Kasr  Karun  (tent,  horses,  provisions,  etc., 
comp.  p.  147).  An  introduction  to  the  Mudir  should  be  obtained, 
who  will  assist  travellers  to  obtain  boats  to  cross  the  lake ;  other- 
wise all  the  boats  may  be  out  fishing. 

I.  One  Day  Excursion  to  the  Birket  Karxin  and  Demeh.  Donkeys 
should  be  taken  by  train  or  sent  on  early  in  the  morning  to  Abuksa. 
We  take  the  train  (at  6  a.m.)  from  Medinet  el-Fayum  to  (15  M., 
in  55  min.)  Abuksa  (comp.  p.  151).  Between  the  stations  of  Semrti, 
and  Ebahuai  lie  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town.  Abuksa  is  situated 
on  a  hill  and  commands  a  fine  survey  of  the  lake  and  the  Libyan 
mountains.  Near  the  station  is  a  sugar-factory  (closed  at  present). 
—  From  Abuksa  we  ride  to  the  N.  along  an  embankment  intersect- 
ing the  fields,  and  in  l/.2  hr.  reach  the  fellahin  Tillage  of  Kafr  Abud, 
where  cultivation  ceases.  Thence  the  route,  still  running  to  the  N., 
crosses  the  ancient  bed  of  the  lake,  which  is  now  overgrown  with 
heath  and  affords  pasturage  to  numerous  herds  of  buffaloes.  Various 
small  water-courses  and  canals  are  traversed;  and  in  ltfahi.  more 
we  reach  the  banks  of  the  Birket  Karun,  which  are  covered  with 
reeds  and  tamarisk  shrubs. 

The  Birket  Karun,  i.e.  'lake  of  Karun'  (the  Hebrew  Korah),  is  also, 
though  erroneously,  called  Birket  el-Kurttn,  or  'lake  of  the  horns',  from 
its  shape.  It  measures  34  M.  in  lengtn,  and,  at  its  broadest  part,  is  about 
6l/2  M.  wide.  It  lies  about  130  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  its  depth  averages  13  ft.  The  greenish  water  is  slightly  brackish 
(scarcely  fit  for  drinking),  and  abounds  in  fish,  some  of  which  are  very 
palatable.  The  right  of  fishing  is  let  by  government,  and  the  whole  of 
the  fishermen  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  are  in  the  service  of  the 
lessee,  who  receives  one-half  of  the  catch.  The  boats  (merkeb)  are  very 
simply  constructed,  being  without  deck  or  mast;  the  traveller  must  take 
up  his  quarters  on  the  flooring  in  the  stern ;  none  of  the  boats  have  sails, 
for,  as  the  fish  are  said  always  to  go  in  the  same  direction  as  the  wind, 
the  fishermen  have  to  row  against  the  wind  in  order  to  catch  them. 
Numerous  pelicans,  wild  duck,  and  other  water-fowl  frequent  the  lake. 
The  banks  are  extremely  sterile;  on  the  N.  side  are  barren  hills  of  con- 
siderable height.  In  the  lake  are  two  islands  of  some  size;  that  to  the 
E.  is  named  el-Keniseh  or  'the  church',  that  to  the  W.  Qeziret  el-Kurn,  or 
'island  of  the  horn'. 

The  lake  is  crossed  in  I-IV2  hr.,  according  to  the  wind.  We 
land  on  the  N.  bank  immediately  to  the  W.  of  the  peninsula  of 
el-Kurn.  Thence  a  somewhat  steep  path  ascends  to  the  (1%  M.) 
ruins  and  temple  of  Demeh  (Dimeh). 

The  ridge  on  which  Demeh  stands  was  in  antiquity  a  peninsula  ex- 
tending southwards  into  Lake  Moeris,  and  known  as  Soknopaiou  Netos,  i.e. 
'island  of  (the  god)  Soknopaios'  (a  form  of  Sobek,  the  Fayum  deity).  The 
town  was  founded  in  its  fortified  position  with  a  view  to  provide  a  se- 
cure point  of  departure  for  the  caravans  trading  with  the  oases  in  the 
Libyan  Desert.  Its  temple,  built  under  the  Ptolemies,  was  dedicated  to 
Soknopaios  and  the  'beautifully-enthroned'  Isis. 

A  street,  400  yds.  in  length,   formerly  embellished  with  figures 
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of  lions,  leads  past  well-preserved  houses  to  a  platform  on  which 
an  important  temple  once  stood.  The  paved  court  was  surrounded 
by  a  brick  wall,  and  the  temple  itself  contained  several  apartments, 
those  in  the  rear  being  lined  with  well-jointed  limestone-blocks, 
and  those  in  front  having  walls  of  roughly  hewn  stone  coated  with 
stucco.  Very  few  reliefs  have  been  found  heTe ;  on  one  appears  a 
Ptolemy  praying  before  a  ram-headed  deity  (probably  Ammon). 

At  the  foot  of  a  steep  descent  in  the  Libyan  Desert,  about  5  M.  to 
the  N.W.  of  Demeh,  Dr.  Schweinfurth  discovered  a  small  temple  of  lime- 
stone masonry,  perhaps  dating  from  the  Early  or  the  Middle  Empire.  It 
contains  seven  recesses  and  several  other  apartments,  but  no  sculptures 
or  inscriptions.  In  the  vicinity  are  remains  of  an  ancient  quay.  Trav- 
ellers who  propose  to  visit  this  temple  must  spend  the  night  at  Demeh, 
taking  thither  water  and  provisions  in  the  boat. 

In  the  desert,  to  the  E.  from  the  E.  bank  of  the  lake  and  to  the  N.W. 
from  Tamiyeh,  rises  the  mound  of  K6m  Ushim,  covering  the  ruins  of  Ka- 
ranit,  a  Greek  town  frequently  mentioned  in  local  history  with  a  temple 
of  Pnepheros  and  Petesuchos.  —  The  mound  Kdm  el-Katl,  7  31.  to  the  E. 
of  Karanis,  marks  the  site  of  Bacchias,  with  a  ruined  Greek  temple. 
Both  mounds  were  explored  in  1896  by  Messrs.  Hogarth  and  Grenfell,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund. 

II.  Longer  Tour.  Four  days  at  least  are  required  for  the  some- 
what longer  route  via  Senhtir  and  the  lake  to  Kasr  Kantn,  if  the  trav- 
eller wishes  to  visit  Demeh,  and  shoot  on  the  lake.  —  The  route 
from  Medineh  first  skirts  the  railway  and  the  villa  of  Mahmud  Bey, 
and  then  passes  the  tomb  of  a  shekh.  A  number  of  dry  ditches 
must  be  crossed,  and  also  several  canals,  where  the  traveller  on 
horseback  will  hardly  escape  from  wetting  his  feet  when  the  water 
is  high ;  if  he  rides  on  a  donkey,  he  should  get  the  Arabs  to  carry 
him  and  his  saddle  across.  The  fields  which  we  pass  are  remarkably 
well  cultivated,  and  the  eye  rests  with  pleasure  on  trees  of  various 
kinds,  including  fine  olives  in  the  gardens,  with  hedges  of  cactus. 
The  vegetation  is  most  luxuriant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fidmin, 
a  village  picturesquely  situated  on  a  slope.  The  Bahr  el-  Tdhuneh 
('mill  river'),  one  of  the  broader  canals,  must  be  crossed  here. 
Beyond  this  point  the  country  is,  at  places,  green  and  well  irrigated, 
and  at  others  dry  and  sterile.  After  a  ride  of  three  hours  we  reach 
the  locks  and  the  bridge  Kandtir  Hasan.  The  large  body  of  water 
of  the  canal,  which  is  conducted  from  the  Bahr  Yusuf,  here  falls 
into  a  channel,  which,  with  many  ramifications,  conveys  it  to  the 
fields  of  Senhur. 

The  large  village  of  Senhur,  occupying  the  site  of  an  ancient 
town  of  some  importance,  lies  on  the  border  of  the  second  plateau 
of  the  province.  Those  who  visit  Hawara  (p.  152)  reach  the  first 
plateau,  while  the  second  is  crossed  on  the  way  to  Senhur ;  the  third 
lies  at  our  feet  when  looking  down  on  the  Birket  Kariin  from  the 
great  Kom,  i.e.  the  ruin-strewn  hill  to  the  N.  of  the  village.  The 
handsome  house  of  the  shekh  el-beled  offers  good  accommodation, 
and  even  quarters  for  the  night.  The  traveller  should  make  a 
bargain  here  for  a  boat  with  the  shekh  of  the  fishermen.     About 
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30  ft.  for  the  day,  and  a  bakshish  for  the  rowers  (of  whom  6-8  are 
necessary  for  speed)  are  demanded. 

From  Senhur  to  the  Birket  Karun  takes  about  l1^  hr.  The  route 
leads  through  sugar-plantations.  We  reach  the  lake  near  the  pen- 
insula known  as  el-Oezlreh,  on  which  stands  a  heap  of  ruins.  A 
short  distance  to  the  W.  are  the  scanty  remains  of  el-Hammam. 
The  traveller,  after  having  ridden  to  the  lake,  should  not  forget  to 
order  his  horses,  which  return  to  SenhuT,  to  meet  him  in  good  time 
for  the  return-journey  at  the  spot  where  he  has  quitted  them.  — 
We  land  at  the  S.W.  end  of  the  lake  on  the  promontory  of  Khashtn 
Khaltt,  which  is  overgrown  with  tamarisks  and  reeds.  Ascending 
thence  across  the  desert,  we  reach  the  temple  (2'/4  M.  from  the  lake) 
in  about  an  hour.  We  spend  the  night  here.  The  fishermen  object 
to  pass  the  night  here,  being  afraid  of  the  Beduins  and  the  'Afrit' 
(evil  spirits). 

Kasr  Karun  is  a  tolerably  well  preserved  temple,  probably  of 
the  Roman  period.  Before  reaching  it  we  observe  numerous  traces 
of  an  ancient  town,  which  has  now  disappeared.  The  ground  is  strewn 
with  blocks  of  hewn  stone,  burnt  bricks,  broken  pottery,  and  frag- 
ments of  glass.  A  circular  foundation-wall  indicates  the  site  of  an 
ancient  cistern.  The  walls  of  the  temple  consist  of  carefully  hewn 
blocks  of  hard  limestone.  This  temple,  like  almost  all  the  shrines 
in  the  oases,  was  dedicated  to  the  ram-headed  Ammon-Khnum,  as 
is  proved  by  two  figures  of  this  deity,  the  only  figures  that  still 
exist.  They  stand  opposite  to  each  other  at  the  highest  part  of  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  upper  story  of  the  open  roof. 

The  temple  is  20  yds.  in  width  across  the  facade,  and  29  yds.  in  length. 
The  entrance,  facing  the  E.,  is  approached  by  a  lofty  and  carefully  con- 
structed platform,  14  yds.  in  length,  forming  a  fore-court.  On  the  facade 
of  the  temple,  to  the  right  (N.)  of  the  entrance  door,  is  a  massive,  semi- 
circular projection,  resembling  the  half  of  a  huge  column.  On  the  lower 
floor  are  the  apartments  of  the  temple  which  were  dedicated  to  worship. 
In  the  first  three  Anterooms  the  ground  slopes  down  towards  the  Sanctuary, 
which  was  divided  into  three  small  rooms  at  the  back.  The  sanctuary 
is  flanked  by  two  narrow  passages,  each  of  which  is  adjoined  by  three 
rooms.  The  anterooms  also  have  adjacent  chambers  from  which  we  may 
enter  the  cellars,  or  ascend  by  two  flights  of  steps  to  the  upper  floor  with 
its  different  apartments,  and  thence  to  the  roof,  whence  we  obtain  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city,  of  the  lake,  and  the  desert. 
Each  gate  of  this  curious  building  is  surmounted  by  a  winged  disk  of  the 
sun  ;  and  over  the  doors  leading  into  the  second  and  third  anterooms 
and  into  the  sanctuary,  instead  of  the  ordinary  concave  cornice,  there  is 
a  series  of  Uraeus  snakes. 

To  the  E.  of  the  large  temple  are  situated  two  smaller  Roman  temples, 
in  tolerable  preservation,  the  larger  of  which,  situated  300  paces  from  the 
smaller,  is  not  without  interest.  Its  walls  (18  ft.  by  19  ft.)  consist  of 
good  burnt  bricks,  and  its  substructures  of  solid  stone;  the  cella  ter- 
minates in  a  niche  resembling  an  apse;  on  each  of  the  side-walls  are 
two  half-columns,  which,  as  the  fragments  lying  on  the  ground  show, 
belong  to  the  Ionic  order.  There  are  also  some  less  important  ruins 
covering  an  extensive  area,  but  nothing  has  been  found  among  them 
dating  from  an  earlier  period  than  the  Roman.  The  construction  of  the 
walls,  the  architectural  forms,  and  many  coins  found  here  are  Roman. 
This  was  perhaps  the  site  of  the  nnri.'nt.  Din»iisimt.  n.  tmvn  which  probably 
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sprang  up  on  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  military  station,  situated  on  the  ex- 
treme western  side  of  Egypt.  The  ruins,  13  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, once  lay  on  the  bank  of  the  lake,  as  is  proved  by  the  remains 
of  reeds  and  tamarisks  found  in  the  neighbourhood  (formerly  erroneously 
regarded  as  ancient  vineyards).  The  lake  must  therefore  have  fallen  about 
150  ft.  (comp.  p.  149). 

From  Kasr  KarUn  back  to  the  lake  and  thence  by  boat  to  Demeh, 
sec  p.  154.  '  The  best  return-route  thence  is  via  Abuksa. 

III.  If  the  traveller  renounces  Demeh  and  KasrKarun,  and  is  satisfied 
with  the  sport  to  be  obtained  in  the  Bahr  el-Wadi',  he  may  easily  make 
the  excursion  in  2-3  days.  On  the  first  day  the  route  skirts  the  railway 
(see  p.  154)  to  (l'/z  hr.)  Senru ;  it  then  leads  through  a  plantation  of  opuntia, 
the  growth  of  which  is  so  gigantic  that  it  almost  resembles  a  forest,  and 
across  a  sandy  tract  overgrown  with  tamarisks  to  (2  hrs.)  Abukea  (which 
may  be  reached  also  by  railway;  p.  151).  We  now  proceed  to  the'S.W. 
across  meadows,  and  through  a  somewhat  marshy  district,  to  (2'/2  hrs.) 
Absheli,  situated  1  hr.  to  the  N.  of  Nezleh.  (The  traveller  is  recommended 
to  spend  the  night  in  a  tent  rather  than  among  the  Beduins.)  Next  day 
we  follow  the  valley  of  the  Bahr  el-Wddi  (or  Bahr  NezleK),  which  is 
•bounded  by  large  mud-hills,  to  the  lake  (2'/2  hrs.),  where  we  spend  the 
middle  of  the  day  (boats  must  be  ordered  beforehand).  In  the  evening 
we  return  to  Nezleh,  and  on  the  third  day  to  Medinet  el-Fayum. 

12.  From  Cairo  to  Suez  via,  Ismaciliya. 

Railway  to  Isma'iliya,  97  M.,  in  3V2hrs.  (express  as  far  as  Zakazik); 
fares  1st  cl.  70,  2nd  cl.  35  pias.,  return-ticket  £E1  50,  53  pias.);  to  Suez, 
148  M.,  in  6  hrs. ;  fares  97  or  49  pias.,  return-ticket  (valid  for  a  week),  £E  1 
45,  73  pias. 

A  visit  to  the  Suez  Canal  from  Cairo  takes  four  days:  1st  Day.  By 
train  to  Suez;  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  visit  the  harbour. — 2nd  Day. 
Excursion  in  the  morning  to  the  Spring  of  Moses;  in  the  afternoon  by  train 
from  Suez  to  Isma'iliya  (or  by  steamer  if  there  happens  to  be  an  op- 
portunity; see  p.  164).  —  3rd  Day.  Excursion  in  the  morning  to  El-Gisr 
and  walk  through  Isma'iliya;  in  the  afternoon  by  steam-tramway  to  Port 
Sa'id  (3V4  hrs.).  —  4th  Day.  Visit  the  harbour  at  Port  Sa'id  in  the  morning ; 
in  the  afternoon  return  by  rail  to  Cairo.  —  Hurried  travellers  may  save 
time  by  omitting  Isma'iliya,  the  attractions  of  which  are  not  great.  At 
Suez,  Isma'iliya,  and  Port  Sa'id  there  are  tolerable  hotels  in  the  European 
style,   where  local  guides  may  be  engaged  for  the  environs. 

The  excursion  to  the  Suez  Canal  may  be  conveniently  made  on  the 
way  back  to  Europe  (or  on  the  way  to  Palestine),  as  the  Australian  and 
Indian  mail-steamers  touch  at  Suez,  Isma'iliya,  or  Port  Sa'id.  For  inform- 
ation as  to  the  arrival  of  these  steamers  apply  to  the  offices  mentioned 
on  p.  25;  exact  particulars  as  to  days  and  hours  are  not  generally  ob- 
tainable until  a  very  short  time  before  the  appearance  of  the  steamer. 
Comp.  also  p.  6. 

The  trains  start  from  the  principal  station  at  Cairo  (p.  23).  — 
As  far  as  (28  M.)  Benha,  the  first  halt  of  the  express-trains,  we 
follow  the  Alexandria  line  (p.  22).  We  here  turn  to  the  E. ,  passing 
the  stations  of  (34  M.)  Sheblengeh  or  Chablanga,  (38  M.)  MU  Yaztd, 
(39  M.)  Minyet  el-kamh,  and  (46  M.)  Zankalun.  — •  The  water-courses 
and  trees  are  more  numerous  and  the  landscape  generally  more 
picturesque  and  diversified  than  in  the  W.  Delta. 

47  M.  Zakazik,  the  second  station  for  express-trains  (1  hr.  27  min. 
from  Cairo ;  good  buffet). 

Hotels.  Hotel  d'Egypte,  immediately  to  the  left,  in  the  main  street, 
new  and  spacious,  with  good  rooms  and  tolerable  Greek  cuisine  and  attend- 
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From  Cairo 


ance,  cafe"  with  billiard-room  below.  —  Hotel  Corbi£ke,  an  old  and  \eM 
comfortable  building,  but  with  good  French  cuisine,  table-d'hote  in  the 
evening. 

British  Consular  Agent,  Salv.  Felice;  German,  R.  Khidid. 

Zakasik,  a  thriving,  semi-European  town,  lies  on  a  branch  of  the 
Fresh-Water  Canal  (see  below)  and  on  the  Mu'izz  Canal  (the  ancient 
Tanite  arm  of  the  Nile,  p.  172).  It  is  the  capital  of  the  E.  province 
of  SherMyeh  and  seat  of  a  Mudir,  and  contains  35,600  inhabitants. 
The  situation  of  Zakazik,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  tract  watered 
by  several  canals,  and  connected  with  the  richest  districts  of  the 
Delta,  is  extremely  favourable,  and  it  is  a  rapidly  improving  place. 
The  soil  here  has  been  very  carefully  cultivated  since  the  time  of 
Mohammed  rAli  (1826),  and  Zakazik  forms  the  chief  centre  of  the 
Egyptian  cotton  and  grain  trade.  Many  European  merchants  have 
offices  here,  and  the  large  cotton-factories  give  the  place  an  almost 
European  appearance.  An  Arab  market  is  held  here  every  Tuesday. 

Zakazik  is  the  junction  for  branch-railways  to  KalyHb  (p.  22) 
and  to  Abu  Kebir-Mansura,  etc.  (see  p.  172). 

In  the  vicinity,  near  Tell  Basla,  1/4  !>*•  to  the  S.,  lie  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Bubastis  (Egyptian  Per'-Basle;  the  Fibeseth  of  Ezekiel  xxx.  17), 
the  capital  of  the  Bubastite  nome.  The  remains  of  the  temple  of  Bastet, 
the  patron-goddess  of  the  town,  were  excavated  in  1887-89  by  the  Egypt- 
ologist Naville,  at  the  expense  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund;  but  they 
are  in  too  ruinous  a  state  to  repay  a  visit.  The  temple,  begun  by  the 
pyramid-builders  Kheops  and  Khephren,  underwent  frequent  alterations 
at  the  hands  of  Ramses  II.  and  other  later  kings,  but  owed  its  final 
form  to  the  monarchs  of  the  22nd  Dyn.,  who  resided  at  Bubastis,  and  to 
•Nektanebes  (Nekht-Har-ehbet).  At  this  period  it  consisted  of  four  large 
halls,  of  an  aggregate  length  of  600  feet;  and  in  these  were  celebrated 
the  joyous  and  licentious  festivals  in  honour  of  Bastet.  'When  the  Egypt- 
ians travel  to  Bubastis',  says  Herodotus,  'they  do  so  in  this  manner.  Men 
and  women  sail  together,  and  in  each  boat  there  are  many  persons  of 
both  sexes.  Some  of  the  women  make  a  noise  with  rattles,  and  some  of 
the  men  blow  pipes  during  the  whole  journey,  while  the  other  men  and 
women  sing  and  clap  their  hands.  If  they  pass  a  town  on  the  way,  they 
lay  to,  and  some  of  the  women  land  and  shout  and  mock  at  the  women 
of  the  place,  while  others  dance  and  make  a  disturbance.  They  do  this 
at  every  town  that  lies  on  the  Nile;  and  when  they  arrive  at  Bubastis 
they  begin  the  festival  with  great  sacrifices,  and  on  this  occasion  more 
wine  is  consumed  than  during  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  year.  All  the 
people  of  both  sexes,  except  the  children,  make  a  pilgrimage  thither, 
about  700,000  persons  in  all,  as  the  Egyptians  assert.' 

Beyond  the  next  station,  (52  M.)  Abu  el-Akhdar,  the  railway 
skirts  the  Fresh  -  Water  or  Isma'iliyeh  Canal.  The  fertile  tract  which 
we  now  traverse  is  part  of  the  Ooshen  of  the  Bible.  During  the 
Turkish  re'gime  it  fell  into  a  miserable  condition,  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century  afforded  a  very  scanty  subsistence  to  barely 
4000  Arabs ;  but  the  cultivation  was  so  rapidly  improved  by  means 
of  the  fresh- water  canal  that  it  now  supports  upwards  of  12,000 
prosperous  farmers  and  peasants. 

The  Fresh  -  Water  or  Isma'iliyeh  Canal,  constructed  in  1858-63  to 
supply  the  towns  on  the  Suez  Canal  with  drinking-water  and  enlarged  in 
1876,  is  in  great  part  a  restoration  of  an  earlier  canal ,  dating  from  the 
14th  cent.  B.C.  This  ancient  canal ,  beginning  at  Bubastis,  watered  the 
land  of  Goshen  with  its  branches,  and  entering  the  Bitter  Lakes,  changed 
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..their  character,  according  to  Strabo,  and  connected  them  with  the  Red 
Sea.  The  channel  of  the  old  canal,  which  was  re-discovered  by  the  French 
expedition  of  1798,  is  still  traceable  at  places,  and  its  direction  has  fre- 
quently been  followed  by  the  engineers  of  M.  de  Lesseps.  From  the  not 
inconsiderable  remains  of  the  old  canal  near  Belbes,  it  appears  to  have 
been  about  50  yds.  (100  ells,  according  to  Strabo)  in  width,  and  16-17'/2  ft. 
in  depth.  The  somewhat  steep  banks  are  still  strengthened  at  places 
With  solid  masonry.  According  to  Herodotus  the  canal  was  four  days' 
journey,  and  according  to  Pliny  62  Roman  miles,  in  length.  In  ancient 
times  the  canal  was  primarily  constructed  for  purposes  of  navigation, 
and  it  is  now  used  by  numerous  small  barges ;  but  it  is  now  chiefly  im- 
portant as  a  channel  for  conducting  fresh  water  to  the  towns  on  its  banks, 
particularly  Isma'iliya  and  Suez ,  and  as  a  means  of  irrigating  and  fer- 
tilising the  country  through  which  it  passes.  Near  Cairo  the  canal  diverges 
from  the  Nile  to  the  N.  of  the  Kasr  en-Nil,  and  thence  traces  to  the  N.E. 
the  boundary  between  the  Arabian  plateau  (on  the  right)  and  the  land 
of  Goshen  (on  the  left).  At  Abu  Sulem&n,  about  12i/a  M.  to  the  E.  of 
Zakazik ,  it  is  joined  by  the  Bahr  el-MHea,  a  branch-canal  coming  from 
Zakazik,  and  runs  to  the  E.  through  the  W&di  Tdmildt,  which  is  over 
30  M.  in  length.  At  Nefhheh  (see  below)  the  canal  forks ;  the  S.  arm 
leads  to  Suez,  while  the  N.  arm  leads  to  Port  Sa'id. 

The  Goshen  of  the  Bible  (Egyptian  Qosem)  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  xlv.  10,  where  Pharaoh  says  to  Joseph:  —  'And  thou 
shalt  dwell  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  and  thou  shalt  be  near  unto  me,  thou, 
and  thy  children,  and  thy  children's  children,  and  thy  flocks,  and  thy 
herds,  and  all  that  thou  hast'.  Mention  is  also  made  of  Goshen  in  Genesis 
xlvi.  28,  29;  and  xlvii,  5,  6,  27.  Exodus  I.  11  mentions  the  cities  in 
Goshen  in  which  the  Israelites  were  compelled  to  work  at  the  tasks  im- 
posed on  them  by  Pharaoh:  —  'Therefore  they  did  set  over  them  task- 
masters to  afflict  them  with  their  burdens.  And  they  built  for  Pharaoh 
treasure -cities,  Pithom  and  Kaamses'  (see  below).  Goshen  lay  in  the 
Egyptian  nome  of  Arabia,  the  capital  of  which  was  Per-Sopt  (the  Phakusa 
of  the  Greeks),  identified  with  the  ruins  discovered  by  Naville  near  the 
modern  Baft  el-Henneh.  Goshen  may  therefore  be  located  in  the  triangle 
between  Zakazik,  Belbes,  and  Abu  Hammad. 

Beyond  (59  M.J  stat.  Abu  Hammad  the  railway  traverses  the 
Arabian  desert,  which  is  here  an  undulating  sandy  plain  with 
scanty  desert  vegetation,  intersected  in  an  easterly  direction  by 
the  fertile  Wddi  TumUtit.  On  the  right,  beyond  the  fresh-water 
canal,  stretches  a  beautiful  green  tract  of  country,  beyond  which 
rise  the  hills  of  the  desert. 

66  M.  Tell  el-Kebir ,  an  insignificant  place,  noted  as  the  scene 
of  'Arabi's  defeat  by  the  British  troops  in  1882.  On  leaving  Tell 
el-Kebir  the  train  passes  a  cemetery  laid  out  by  the  English, 
with  a  tasteful  monument  to  the  British  soldiers  who  fell  in  the 
struggle  with  'Arabi.  —  80  M.  Mahsameh. 

The  neighbouring  ruins  of  Tell  el-Maskhuta  probably  mark  the  site  ol 
the  Pithom  (Egypt.  Per-Atum,  i.e.  'house  of  the  god  Atum')  of  the  Bible, 
where  the  Jews  served  in  hard  bondage  and  built  treasure-cities  (or 
storehouses)  for  Pharaoh  (Exod.  i.  11).  The  spot  has  been  explored  for 
the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  by  Naville ,  who  discovered  among  the 
temple-buildings  several  grain-stores,  in  the  form  of  deep,  rectangular 
chambers  without  doors,  into  which  the  corn  was  poured  from  above 
These  perhaps  date  from  the  time  of  Bamses  II.,  and  may  possibly  be" 
the  actual  'storehouses'  of  the  Bible. 

93  M.  Nefisheh  is  the  junction  for  the  line  to  Suez  (p.  160J. 
As  we  approach  Isma'iliya  the  blue  Lake  Timsdh  (p.  168)  presents 
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a  beautiful  and  striking  contrast  to  the  desert  just  traversed,  espe- 
cially if  some  large  sea-going  steamer  happens  to  he  passing,  with 
its  masts  overtopping  the  low  houses  of  the  town. 

97  M.  Isma'iliya  (p.  168);  steam-tramway  to  Port  Sdld,  see 
below. 

The  Suez  train  returns  to  Nefisheh ,  and  then  turns  to  the  S. 
(left).  On  the  right  we  observe  a  large  viceregal  nursery  for  trees. 
The  train  crosses  the  fresh- water  canal ,  and  remains  on  the  W. 
bank  all  the  way  to  Suez.  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  we  obtain  a  fine 
view,  of  the  bluish-green  Bitter  Lakes  (p.  167).  To  the  right  rises 
the  Oebel  Geneffeh ,  or  Oebel  Ahmed  Daher ,  with  its  productive 
quarries,  which  yielded  material  for  the  construction  of  the  canal. 
More  in  the  background  are  the  heights  of  the  Oebel  'Vwebid. 
113  M.  Fdyid.  —  Near  (125 V2  M0  Geneffeh  we  again  lose  sight  of 
the  Bitter  Lakes.  On  the  left  again  stretches  a  vast  sandy  plain. 
On  the  right,  above  the  lower  hills,  tower  the  dark  masses  of  the 
'Atoka  Mts.,  the  outlines  of  which  stand  out  very  prominently  by 
evening-light ;  they  are  also  conspicuous  from  Suez.  Before  reach- 
ing Shaluf  (p.  167)  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Suez  canal. 

148  M.  Suez.  The  station  is  in  the  EueColmar(Pl.  8;  see  below). 
The  traveller  on  arrival  is  beset  by  a  number  of  cicerones  who 
speak  broken  English ,  French,  and  other  languages.  The  train 
goes  on  to  the  (15172  M.)  Docks  Station. 


From  Isma'iliya  to  Port  Said,  50  M.,  steam  -  tramway  with 
two  trains  daily  in  23/4-31/4  hrs.  (fares  12,  9,  6  fr.,  return-ticket 
18,  13'/2,  9  fr.  ;  luggage  40  c.  for  40  kilogrammes  or  88  lbs.,  with 
55  c.  for  the  luggage-ticket).  —  This  narrow-gauge  line  belongs 
to  the  Suez  Canal  Co.  It  passes  the  following  stations :  9J/2  M. 
El-Ferdan  (p.  169);  15'/a  M-  'Kilometre  54'  (331/2  M.,  i.e.  from 
Port  Sa'id,  canal  measurement,  see  p.  166);  21  M.  El-Kantara 
(p.  169);  then  'Kilometres  3f  and  '24'  (21  and  15  M.);  39 V2'  M. 
Bus  el-'Esh  (p    170).  —  50  M.  Port  Said,  see  p.  170. 

13.  Suez  and  its  Environs. 

Railway  Stations.  1.  Gare;  2.  Rue  Colmar  (both  for  the  town  of  Suez); 
3.  Terre-Pkin,  for  Port  Tewfik;  4.  Socks  /Station,  for  the  docks. 

Hotels.  —  Hotel  Bel  Air,  at  the  station,  well  managed,  good  table; 
Hotel  d'Oeient,  1/4  M.  from  the  station;  Hotel  Bachet,  at  Port  Tewfik 
(p.  162),  the  property  of  the  Canal  Co.,  ^Yell  spoken  of.  —  Beer.  Cafi  du 
Louvre,  Rue  Colmar;   Grand  Bar,  Rue  Colmar  (kept  by  a  Greek). 

Post  and  Telegraph  Offices  (Egyptian)  at  the  station.  Telegrams  to 
foreign  countries  should  be  despatched  by  the  wires  of  the  Eastern  Tele- 
graph Company  (English).  Branch  post-office  at  Port  Tewfik,  with  branch 
offices  for  both  telegraph  companies  and  a  sub-office  of  customs. 

English  Physician:  Dr.  J.  Creswell. 

Vice  Consuls.  British,  J.  7?.  Norrish;  American  (Consular  Agent),  Alfred 
W.  Haydn.  —  German,  Th.  Meyer;  French,  R.  Monnet;  Austrian,  67.  Tomi- 
cich;   Russian,   N.  Costa  (p.  163);    Italian,   L.  Deperais;  Belgian  (consular 
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agent),  N.  BeyU;  Dutch,  Fr.  Guy;  Danish,  A.  Remanda;  Swedish  &  Nor- 
wegian, O.  Bey  Is;  Spanish,  Oapt.  J.  Smith. 

Junction  Railway  between  the  town  and  the  harbour-island  (p.  162), 
in  V*  nr-  (tares  3,  2  pias.,  return-ticket  4i/2,  3  pias.);  trains  hourly  from 
6.30  to  10.30  a.m.,  at  12  noon,  and  hourly  from  1.30  to  8.30  p.m. ;  returning 
hourly  from  6  to  11  a.m.,  at  12.30p.m.,  and  hourly  from  2  to  9  p.m. 

Bowing  Boats.  A  charge  of  8-10  pias.  is  usually  made  for  a  rowing 
boat  for  an  hour.  The  boatmen  are  apt  to  be  extortionate  in  their 
demands,  as  travellers  on  their  way  to  or  from  India,  and  making  a  short 
stay  only,  are  often  too  lavish  in  their  payments. 

Disposition  of  Time.  The  afternoon  of  the  day  of  arrival  may  be 
devoted  to  a  visit  to  the  Hafbow  and  Canal  Entrance,  by  rowing-boat  or 
by  the  junction-railway.  The  next  forenoon  (early  start  necessary ;  comp. 
p.  163)  may  be  spent  in  an  excursion  to  the  Springe  of  Motes,  returning 
in  time  to  take  the  afternoon-train  (at  3  p.m. ;  from  the  old  station  in 
the  town).  A  visit  to  the  Coral  Formation!  practically  involves  another 
day's  stay  at  Suez. 

Suez  lies  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  that  name,  one  of  the  N. 
extremities  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  to  the  S.W.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  Before  the  construction  of  the  great  work  of  M.  de  Les- 
seps,  it  was  a  miserable  Arabian  village,  with  1500  inhab.  at  most, 
while  it  now  contains  16,000.  To  this  day,  however,  the  town 
presents  a  very  dreary  appearance,  and  its  trade  has  again  greatly 
fallen  off,  the  stimulus  given  to  it  by  the  opening  of  the  canal  and 
the  large  docks  having  apparently  been  transient.  Neither  the 
Arabian  quarter  with  its  seven  insignificant  mosques,  nor  the 
European  quarter,  which  contains  several  buildings  and  ware- 
houses of  considerable  size,  present  any  attraction.  The  Rue  Col- 
mar  is  the  principal  thoroughfare  of  the  latter  quarter.  The  streets 
and  squares  are  kept  clean  and  the  climate  is  excellent.  The 
Arabian  bazaar  is  unimportant,  but  at  the  entrance  to  it  are  stalls 
of  beautiful  shells  and  coral  from  the  Red  Sea,  for  which  exorbi- 
tant prices  are  asked. 

On  a  mound  of  debris  to  the  N.  of  the  town ,  not  far  from  the 
station  and  the  magazines  of  the  'Khediviyeh  Company',  is  a 
kiosque  of  the  Khedive,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  mountains 
of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  the  sea,  the  harbour,  and  the  town.  The 
hill  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Kom  el-Kohum,  and  was  probably  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Kolzum  and  of  the  Ptolemaic  fortress  Klysma; 
relics  of  the  period  of  the  Pharaohs  have  also  been  discovered  here. 
Beyond  the  railway,  to  the  "W.,  are  the  mud-huts  of  an  Arab  sailors' 
quarter.  The  small  eminence  to  the  N.W.  is  named  the  Beduin's 
Hill.  —  A  little  farther  to  the  N.  is  the  mouth  of  the  Fresh-  Water 
Canal  (p.  158),  the  flow  of  which  into  the  conduits,  as  well  as 
its  discharge  into  the  sea ,  is  regulated  by  means  of  a  large  lock. 
The  level  of  the  canal  is  here  G1/^  ft.  above  that  of  the  Red  Sea. 
On  its  banks,  and  also  near  the  British  cemetery,  are  gardens  in 
which  fruit  and  vegetables  flourish  luxuriantly.  The  large  build- 
ings to  the  N.  of  it  are  the  English  Naval  Hospital  and  the  engine 
house  of  the  'Compagnie  des  Eaux.'  To  the  E.  of  the  canal  is  the 
luge  camping-ground  for  the  caravans  coming  from  Arabia. 
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On  the  way  from  the  Mosque  of  the  Khedive  to  the  canal  are  a  number 
of  salt  pools,  sometimes  tinged  red  by  innumerable  microscopically  small 
crabs,  which,  in  the  morning  especially,  diffuse  an  odour  resembling  that 
of  violets. 

As  the  N.  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  ends  in  a  shoal,  which 
is  dry  at  low  water,  the  entrance  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  ne- 
cessary harbour- works  were  constructed  2  M.  to  the  S.,  at  the  he- 
ginning  of  the  deep  water.  A  stone  Pier,  50  ft.  wide,  on  which  is 
the  railway  mentioned  at  p.  160,  connects  the  town  with  these 
works,  and  affords  a  pleasant  and  interesting  promenade  (donkey 
5-8  pias.,  according  to  the  time),  commanding  beautiful  views  of 
the  hay  and  the  'Ataka  Mts.  on  the  "W.  and  the  range  of  the  Penin- 
sula of  Sinai  on  the  E. 

At  the  end  of  the  pier  is  an  artificial  Island,  ahout  50  acres  in 
area,  constructed  of  the  large  quantities  of  earth  dredged  from  the 
canal.  To  the  left,  on  this  island,  are  the  railway-station  of  Terre- 
Plein,  at  Port  Tewflk,  and  the  Small  Dock  of  the  Canal  Co.  Farther 
on  is  the  Avenue  Helene  (formerly  called  Waghorn  Quay),  over 
1000  yds.  in  length,  with  a  lighthouse  at  the  extremity,  beside 
which  is  a  statue  erected  by  M.  de  Lesseps  to  Lieutenant  Waghorn 
(PI.  W),  an  enterprising  Englishman,  who,  after  having  spent  the 
best  years  of  his  life  in  establishing  regular  communication  be- 
tween England  and  India  via  Egypt,  died  in  London  in  poverty  in 
1850.  The  large  basin  farther  S.,  Port  IbrdMm,  is  capable  of  con- 
taining 50  vessels  of  the  largest  size  and  is  divided  by  massive 
bulwarks  into  two  parts ,  one  for  vessels  of  war,  and  the  other  for 
trading  vessels.  The  mouth  of  the  dock  is  protected  by  gates.  The 
masonry  is  everywhere  admirably  constructed,  particularly  that  of 
the  massive  breakwater  outside  the  docks.  The  dry  dock  is  123  yds. 
long,  25  yds.  wide,  and  29  ft.  in  depth. 

On  theE.  side  of  these  docks  are  stakes  and  buoys  indicating  the 
entrance  to  the  Suez  Canal  (p.  167).  The  situation  of  the  sandbanks 
and  of  the  navigable  channel  is  of  course  best  seen  at  low  tide. 

For  a  visit  by  Rowing  Boat  (p.  161)  to  the  docks  and  canal 
entrance,  calm  weather  is  desirable.  The  beautiful  clearness  of  the 
green  water,  with  its  curious  shells  and  seaweed,  and  the  almost 
invariable  beauty  of  the  sunsets  render  a  boating-excursion  here 
unusually  attractive. 

The  Excursion  to  the  Springs  op  Moses  takes  7-8  hrs.  Boats  (p.  161) 
and  Donkeys  (there  and  back  abont  20  pias.)  should  be  ordered  a  day  in 
advance,  and  an  early  morning  start  should  be  made.  Calm  weather  is 
very  desirable  for  this  excursion  also,  not  only  for  the  passage  in  the  boat 
(by  which  the  donkeys  must  also  be  conveyed)  but  also  because  the  driv- 
ing sand  in  the  desert  is  very  disagreeable  in  a  high  wind.  About  2  hrs. 
should  be  allowed  for  the  stay  at  the  springs,  including  time  for  luncheon 
(brought  by  the  traveller)  and  for  a  walk  on  the  beach  in  search  of  shells. 

We  are  rowed  across  the  shallows  lying  between  the  town  and 
the  harbour-island,  then  turning  to  the  left,  enter  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  row  to  the  N.  to  the  landing-place,  which  is  about  ft1/*  M.  from 
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the  Springs.  The  whole  of  the  route  thither  by  land  traverses  the 
sand  of  the  desert ,  skirting  the  sea ,  which  lies  to  the  right.  To- 
wards the  W.  tower  the  imposing  'Ataka  Mts.  (p.  160),  which 
present  a  most  picturesque  appearance  on  the  return  route.  To  the 
left  rise  the  yellowish  ranges  of  the  Oebel  er-Rdha,  belonging  to 
the  long  chain  of  the  Gebel  et-Tth,  and  facing  the  S.E.  "We  are 
now  traversing  Asiatic  soil,  while  at  the  same  time  the  eye  ranges 
over  part  of  the  African  continent. 

Another  route,  practicable  in  good  weather,  is  the  sea-route  to 
the  so-called  'Caravan  Landing-place'  (marked  'Molo'  on  our  map), 
about  2^4  M.  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  Springs,  which  are  thence  reached 
on  foot.  The  length  of  the  outward  and  homeward  voyages  in  this 
case  depends  upon  the  wind,  so  that  no  satisfactory  estimate  of  the 
duration  of  the  excursion  can  be  given.  This  part  of  the  Red  Sea 
was  long  regarded  as  the  'reedy  sea'  across  which  the  Israelites  fled 
from  Pharaoh  ;  but  more  recently  authoritative  opinion  has  inclined 
to  locate  the  'reedy  sea'  farther  to  the  N.,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Bitter  Lakes,  which  at  that  epoch  may  have  been  connected  with 
the  Red  Sea. 

The  Springs  of  Moses,  Arabic  rAin  (plural  'Aytin)  Mflsa,  form 
an  oasis,  the  property  of  M.  Costa  (p.  160)  and  several  Greeks, 
about  five  furlongs  in  circumference.  The  vegetation  here  is  very 
luxuriant.  Lofty  date-palms  and  wild  palm  saplings,  tamarisks, 
and  acacias  thrive  in  abundance ;  and  vegetables  are  successfully 
cultivated  by  the  Arabs  who  live  in  the  mud  hovels  near  the  springs. 
Their  gardens  are  enclosed  by  opuntia  hedges  and  palings.  The 
springs  vary  in  temperature  from  70°  to  82°  Fahr.  ;  some  are  only 
slightly  brackish  while  others  are  exceedingly  salt.  The  largest  of 
them,  enclosed  by  an  old  wall,  is  said  to  have  been  the  bitter 
spring  which  Moses  sweetened  by  casting  a  certain  tree  into  it. 

The  springs  have  been  described  by  Fraas,  the  geologist,  whose 
account  will  be  best  appreciated  by  the  traveller  if  he  visits  the 
mound  marked  by  a  solitary  palm,  about  lOmin.  to  the  S.E.  of  the 
gardens  (view). 

'On  the  top  of  this  mound  is  a  pool ,  4  ft.  in  diameter  and  l'/z  ft.  in 
depth.  The  water,  70°  in  temperature,  is  very  salt  and  bitter,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  pool  is  covered  with  mud  as  black  as  ink.  The  discharge  of 
the  spring  forms  a  stream  3-4  inches  in  width,  which,  however,  is  soon 
swallowed  up  by  the  desert  sand  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Numerous  water 
beetles,  which  clung  to  the  hand  when  touched,  the  Melania  fasciolata 
Oliv.,  which  seemed  to  luxuriate  in  the  tepid  water,  and,  as  I  was  much 
pleased  to  see,  myriads  of  transparent  water-fleas  (Cypris  delecta  Mull.) 
disported  themselves  in  the  basin.  In  the  hollow  of  my  hand  I  caught 
dozens  of  them,  which  swam  about  for  a  time  with  their  fringed  feelers, 
and  at  length  got  ashore.  I  next  observed  in  the  mud  the  innumerable 
transparent  scales  of  dead  insects,  and  I  at  length  discovered  that  the 
rock  enclosing  .the  hill  was  entirely  composed  of  Cypris  skins.  It  was 
now  obvious  that  the  Cyprides  bad  built  the  hill.  Millions  of  these  little 
insects  had  in  the  course  of  ages  cemented  with  their  calcareous  integu- 
ments the  sand  through  which  the  springs  rise,  thus  at  length  forming  a 
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kind  of  wall  around  it.  .  .  .  The   pressure  of  the  water  evidently  comes 
from  the  RabahMts.,  although  they  are  10-14  miles  distant.'  (0.  Fraas.) 

Conehologists  (p.  161)  will  find  a  number  of  interesting  shells 

on  the  beach  at  low  tide,  but  the  best  places  are  farther  S. 

14.   The  Suez  Canal  from  Suez  to  Fort  Sa'id. 

The  passage  of  the  Suez  Canal  is  interesting  only  on  one  of  the  large 
steamers,  for  from  the  small  steamboats  which  ply  regularly  between  Is- 
ma'iliya  and  Port;  Sa'id  the  passenger  cannot  see  beyond  the  embankments 
of  the  Canal.  The  S.  part  of  the  Canal,  from  Suez  to  Isma'iliya,  includ- 
ing the  Bitter  Lakes  and  the  entrance  to  Lake  Timsah,  is  the  more  in- 
teresting. Owing,  however,  to  the  uncertainty  which  prevails  as  to  the 
arrival  of  the  ocean  mail-steamers  (comp.  p.  157),  the  traveller  cannot 
always  count  upon  finding  one  at  Suez.  The  passage  from  Suez  to  Port 
Sa'id  occupies  15-22  hrs.  The  fare  by  the  British  steamers  is  about  31., 
by  the  French  steamers  100 fr.,  by  the  German  steamers  44-60  marks;  for 
the  tax  levied  by  the  Canal  Co.  on  each  traveller,  see  p.  167.  —  Steamers 
from  Suez  to  Europe,  see  p.  4. 

a.  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  History  of  the  Canal. 

The  Isthmus  of  Suez,  a  narrow  neck  of  land  which  connects 
Africa  with  Asia,  is  at  its  narrowest  part  70  M.  in  width.  On 
the  S.  side  it  is  washed  by  the  N.  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  (Arab. 
Bahr  Kolzum ,  Greek  Heroopolite  Bay),  the  western  of  the  two 
arms  of  the  Red  Sea  which  separate  Africa  and  Asia.  The  idea  of 
a  Suez  Canal  is  no  modern  conception.  The  earliest  authenticated 
attempt  to  connect  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Nile  (and  thereby  with 
the  Mediterranean)  was  made  by  Nekho  (p.  cii).  His  plan  was  to 
extend  towards  the  S.,  from  Lake  Timsah  to  the  Red  Sea,  an  earlier 
canal,  in  existence  even  under  Ramses  II.,  which  diverged  from 
the  Nile  near  Bubastis  and  flowed  through  the  Wadi  Tumilat 
(p.  159).  Herodotus  informs  us  that  no  fewer  than  120,000  Egypt- 
ians perished  while  engaged  in  the  work,  and  the  king  afterwards 
abandoned  the  undertaking,  as  he  was  informed  by  the  oracle  that 
the  barbarians  (i.e.  the  Persians)  alone  would  profit  by  it.  The 
canal  was  completed  a  century  later  by  Darius.  Its  course  roughly 
corresponded  to  that  of  the  present  Fresh-Water  Canal.  Darius 
commemorated  the  completion  of  the  great  work  by  various  mon- 
uments on  its  banks,  of  which  the  remains  have  been  found  at 
different  spots  (e.g.  to  the  S.  of  Tell  el-Maskhuta ;  to  the  "W.  of  the 
Serapeum ;  to  the  N.  of  Shaluf  near  Kabret ;  and  to  the  N.  of 
Suez).  —  Under  the  Ptolemies  the  canal  system  was  extended, 
and  locks  were  erected  at  its  efflux  into  the  Red  Sea. 

The  Canal  fell  into  disrepair  during  the  first  Christian  century, 
and  Trajan  (98-117  A.D.)  seems  to  have  restored  it.  At  all  events, 
a  canal,  beginning  near  Cairo,  and  terminating  in  the  Gulf  of  Suez, 
the  precise  course  of  which,  probably  following  the  earlier  channel, 
is  nowhere  described,  was  called  the  Amnis  TrajaniTS. 

After  the  Arabs  had  conquered  Egypt,  they  must  have  been 
desirous  of  connecting  the  Lower  Egyptian  part  of  the  Nile  as 
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directly  as  possible  with  the  Bed  Sea.  'Ami  ibn  el-'As  (p.  ex) 
accordingly  restored  the  ancient  canal  (of  which  the  Khalig  at  Cairo 
is  said  to  he  a  portion),  and  used  it  for  the  transport  of  grain  from 
Fostat  (p.  31)  to  Kolzum  (Suez),  whence  it  was  exported  by  the 
Red  Sea  to  Arabia.  The  bed  of  the  ancient  canal  is  said  to  have 
been  pointed  out  to  'Amr  by  a  Copt.  The  canal  again  became  un- 
serviceable after  the  8th  century.  At  a  later  period  the  Venetians 
frequently  thought  of  constructing  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus 
with  a  view  to  recover  the  trade  which  they  had  lost  owing  to  the 
discovery  of  the  route  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  several 
travellers  advocated  the  scheme ;  but  no  one  seriously  attempted 
to  carry  it  out.  Leibnitz,  too,  in  his  proposal  regarding  an  expe- 
dition to  Egypt,  made  in  1671  to  Louis  XIV.,  the  greatest  monarch 
of  his  age,  strongly  recommends  the  construction  of  such  a  canal. 
Sultan  Mustafa  III. ,  the  admirer  of  Frederick  the  Great,  'Ali  Bey, 
the  enterprising  Mameluke  prince,  and  Bonaparte  all  revived  the 
scheme,  and  the  latter  on  his  expedition  to  Egypt  in  1798  (p.  cxv) 
even  caused  the  preliminary  works  to  be  undertaken,  but  the  actual 
execution  of  the  project  seemed  almost  as  distant  as  ever.  Lepere, 
Bonaparte's  chief  road  engineer,  surveyed  the  ground,  but  owing 
to  a  serious  miscalculation  he  threw  great  doubt  on  the  feasibility 
of  the  undertaking.  "While  in  reality  the  level  of  the  two  seas  is 
nearly  the  same,  Lepere  estimated  that  of  the  Red  Sea  to  be  nearly 
33  ft.  higher  than  that  of  the  Mediterranean. 

In  1836  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  (1805-94)  came  to  Cairo  as  a 
young  consular  Sieve,  and  there  had  his  attention  called  to  Lepere's 
Memoire  regarding  the  scheme  of  connecting  the  two  seas,  which 
led  him  to  consider  its  great  importance,  although  Lepere  himself 
doubted  its  feasibility.  In  1838  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lieut. 
Waghorn,  an  Englishman  (p.  162),  whose  zealous  advocacy  of  the 
construction  of  a  route  between  Europe  and  India  via  Egypt  sti- 
mulated his  zeal  for  a  similar  project.  In  1841  and  1847  Linant 
Bey,  the  viceroy's  engineer  of  water-works,  and  Messrs.  Stephenson, 
Negrelli,  and  Bourdaloue,  demonstrated  the  inaccuracy  of  Lepere's 
calculations,  and  proved  that  the  level  of  the  two  seas  was  nearly 
the  same ,  so  that  the  construction  of  a  canal  between  them  was 
possible.  In  1854  M.  de  Lesseps,  having  matured  his  plan,  laid  it 
before  Sa'id  Pasha,  who  was  then  viceroy,  and  who  determined  to 
carry  it  out.  Difficulties  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  enterprise 
by  the  English  government  during  Lord  Palmerston's  ministry, 
but  on  5th  Jan.,  1856,  permission  to  begin  the  work  was  formally 
granted  by  the  viceroy.  A  considerable  time,  however,  elapsed  be- 
fore the  necessary  capital  was  raised,  and  it  was  not  till  22nd  April, 
1859,  that  the  work  was  actually  begun.  The  viceroy  undertook  to 
pay  many  of  the  current  expenses,  and  provided  25,000  workmen, 
who  were  to  be  paid  and  fed  by  the  company  at  an  inexpensive  rate, 
and  were  to  be  relieved  every  three  months.   In  order  to  provide 
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these  workmen  with  water,  4000  wateT-casks  suitable  for  being 
carried  by  'camels  had  to  be  constructed,  and  1600  of  these  animals 
were  daily  employed  in  bringing  them  supplies,  at  a  cost  of  8000  fr. 
per  day.  On  29th  Dec,  1863,  the  fresh-water  canal  (p.  158)  was 
completed,  so  that  the  company  was  thenceforth  relieved  of  the 
enormous  expense  of  supplying  the  workpeople  with  water.  The 
hands  now  employed,  among  whom  were  a  number  of  Europeans, 
were  less  numerous,  and  much  of  the  work  was  done  by  machinery, 
of  22,000  horse-power  in  all. 

On  18th  March,  1869,  the  water  of  the  Mediterranean  was  at 
length  allowed  to  flow  into  the  nearly  dry,  salt-encrusted  basins  of 
the  Bitter  Lakes,  the  N.  parts  of  which  lay  26-40  ft.  below  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean,  while  the  S.  parts  required  extensive 
dredging  operations.  The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  was  inaugurated 
on  16th  Nov.,  1869,  and  the  magnificent  festivities  which  took  place 
on  the  occasion  are  said  to  have  cost  the  Khedive  no  less  than 
4,200,0002. 

The  cost  of  constructing  the  canal  amounted  to  about  19  million 
pounds  sterling,  of  which  12,800,000  was  paid  by  the  shareholders, 
while  the  rest  of  the  sum  was  almost  entirely  contributed  by  the 
Khedive.  In  1875,  however,  the  British  Government  acquired 
177,000  of  the  Khedive's  shares  for  a  sum  of  4,000,000J.  The  Suez 
Canal  Company  (Compagnie  Universelle  du  Canal  Maritime  de  Suez) 
also  possesses  lands,  buildings,  and  other  property  valued  at  nearly 
3,000,000*. 

The  capital  was  raised  in  the  following  manner :  — 

Original  capital,  in  400,000  shares  of  201.  each      ....    8,000,0007. 

Loan  of  1867-68,  repayable  in  50  years  by  means  of  a  sinking 
fund  involving  an  annual  charge  of  400,0002 4,O0O,0O0f. 

Loan  of  1871,  repayable  in  30  years  (annual  charge,  51,000?.)       8CO,0OQg. 

Total:  12,800,000!. 

The  Canal  is  160  kilometres  ("100  M.)  in  length,  and  the  E. 
bank  is  furnished  with  posts  at  intervals  of  5  kilometres.  Near  the 
stations  are  passing-places  for  the  large  steamers,  named  'Gare  du 
Nord'  and  'Gare  du  Sud'  respectively.  The  Canal  is  26  ft.  in  depth 
(soon  to  be  increased  to  29  ft.J,  thus  admitting  vessels  drawing 
24-25  ft.  of  water.  The  surface  varies  in  breadth  from  65  to  110  yds., 
while  the  width  of  the  bottom  is  24  yds.  only. 

The  great  mercantile  importance  of  the  Canal  is  apparent  from  the 
following  data.  The  distance  from  London  to  Bombay  via  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  is  12,548  English  miles,  and  via,  the  Suez  Canal  7028  M.  only. 
The  saving  thus  effected  is  44  per  cent  of  the  distance.  From  Hamburg  to 
Bombay  by  the  Cape  12,903  M.,  by  the  Canal  7383  M. ;  saving  43  per  cent. 
From  Trieste  to  Bombay  by  the  Cape  13,229  M.,  by  the  Canal  4816  M.;  saving 
63  per  cent.  From  London  to  Hongkong  by  the  Cape  15,229  SI.,  by  the  Canal 
11,112  M. ;  saving  28  per  cent.  From  Odessa  to  Hongkong  by  the  Cape 
16,629  M.,  by  the  Canal  8735  M.;  saving  47  per  cent.  From  Marseilles  to 
Bombay  by  the  Cape  12,144  M.,  by  the  Canal  5022  M.;  saving  59  per  cent. 
From  Constantinople  to  Zanzibar  by  the  Cape  10,271  M.,  by  the  Canal 
4365  M.;  saving  57  per  cent.  From  Rotterdam  to  the  Sunda  Strait  by  the 
Cape  13,252  M.,  by  the  Canal  9779  M. ;  saving  26  per  cent. 
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The  passage  of  the  Canal,  which  is  open  to  the  vessels  of  all  nation- 
alities, has  been  practicable  both  by  day  and  by  night  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  electric  light. 

In  1870    .    .      486  vessels  of  an  aggregate  burden  of     493,911  tons. 

1871  .    .      765        -  -  -  761,467     - 

1872  .    .    1082       -  -  -  1,439,169     - 

1873  .    .    1172       -  -  -  2,085,032     - 

1874  .    .    1264        -  -  -  2,424,000     - 

1875  .  .  1494  -  -  -  2,009,984  - 
1880  .  .  2026  -  -  -  4,350,000  - 
1885    .    .    3137       -                        -                            8,430,043     - 

1890  .  .  3389  -  -  -  9,749,129  - 

1891  .  .  4207  -  -  -  12,217,986  - 

1892  .  .  3559  -  -  -  10,866,401  - 

1893  .  .  3341  -  -  -  10,753,798  - 

1894  .  .  3352  -  -  -  11,283,855  - 

1895  .  .  3434  -  -  -  11,833,637  - 
The  nationalities  of  the  vessels  traversing  the  Canal  in  1895  were  as 

follows:  British  2318;  German  314;  French  278;  Dutch  192;  Italian  78; 
Austrian  72;  Other  nationalities  182.  The  number  of  passengers  on  board 
these  vessels  was  about  186,500. 

The  dues  amount  to  9  fr.  per  ton  for  laden  passenger  or  cargo 
steamers  and  war-ships ;  6  fr.  50  c.  per  ton  for  ships  in  ballast  without 
passengers ;  10  fr.  for  each  passenger  (children  half-price).  Ships  of  war 
and  the  regular  mail-steamers  obtain  a  reduction.  The  income  of  the 
company  in  1895  was  807,027,787  fr.,  the  expenditure  25,635,307  fr. 

Steamers  are  not  allowed  to  steam  through  the  Canal  (except  in  the 
large  Bitter  Lakes)  above  a  speed  of  6  M.  per  hr.,  as  their  wash  would 
injure  the  embankments. 

b.  Passage  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

Suez  (160  kilometres),  see  p.  160.  After  traversing  a  navigable 
channel  in  tlie  sea  (comp.  the  Map,  p.  161),  we  enter  the  Canal. 
On  that  part  of  the  W.  bank  of  which  the  Canal  has  made  an  is- 
land, by  separating  it  from  the  mainland,  rise  the  workshops  and 
coal-magazines  of  the  company  and  the  quarantine  establishment. 
Beyond  it  is  a  series  of  islands.  The  gulf  is  here  so  shallow  that, 
but  for  the  Canal,  it  might  be  crossed  on  foot  at  low  tide. 

Near  Shaluf  et-Terdbeh  (a.  station  on  the  left,  near  the  139th 
kilometre;  see  p.  160)  no  less  than 40, 000  cubio  yds.  of  limestone, 
coloured  red  and  brown  with  iron,  had  to  be  removed  in  the  course 
of  the  excavation  of  the  Canal.  This  stone  contained  teeth  and 
vertebrae  of  sharks,  bivalve  shells,  and  remains  of  Bryozoa.  In  the 
layer  of  sand  above  the  limestone  were  found  crocodiles'  teeth  and 
the  remains  of  hippopotami  and  other  large  quadrupeds.  The 
monument  of  Darius  near  Shaluf  is  mentioned  at  p.  164. 

The  Canal  now  enters  what  is  called  the  Small  Basin  of  the 
Isthmus ,  which  consists  entirely  of  shell  formations ,  and  thence 
leads  into  the  Large  Basin  of  the  Bitter  Lakes.  Brugsch  identifies 
the  Bitter  Lakes  with  the  Marah  of  the  Bible  (Exod.  xv.  23).  At 
each  end  of  the  large  basin  rises  an  iron  lighthouse,  65  ft.  in 
height.  The  water  is  of  a  bluish-green  colour.  The  banks  are  flat 
and  sandy,  but  a  little  to  the  left  rises  the  not  unpicturesqeu 
range  of  the  Gebel  Geneffeh  (p.  160). 
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A  little  farther  on  (near  the  89th  kilometre)  is  the  cutting 
which  conducts  the  Canal  through  the  rocky  barrier  of  the  Serapeum. 
At  the  85th  kilometre  is  situated  Tusun,  which  is  easily  recognised 
by  the  whitewashed  dome  of  the  tomb  of  a  shekh.  Excavations  near 
Tusun  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  many  interesting  fossil  remains  of 
large  animals  belonging  to  the  meiocene  tertiary  formation,  and 
pieces  of  fossil  wood  have  also  been  found  here  (comp.  p.  104).  — 
Before  entering  Lake  Timsah  we  pass  the  foot  of  the  Oebel  Maryam, 
which  an  Arabian  legend  points  out  as  the  place  where  Miriam, 
when  smitten  with  leprosy  for  her  disapproval  of  the  marriage  of 
Moses  with  an  Ethiopian  woman,  spent  seven  days,  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  camp  of  the  Israelites  (Numbers,  xii.). 

At  the  80th  kilometre  the  Canal  enters  Lake  Timsah,  or  the 
Crocodile  Lake ,  on  the  N.  bank  of  which  lies  the  town  of  Is- 
ma'iltya.  The  lake,  which  is  now  about  6  sq.  M.  in  area,  and  of 
a  beautiful  pale-blue  colour,  was,  before  the  construction  of  the 
Canal,  a  mere  pond  of  brackish  water,  and  full  of  reeds.  It  is  tra- 
versed by  two  artificial  channels. 

Ismalliya  (Ismailia).  —  Hotels.  "Victoria  Hotel  (branch  of  Shep- 
heard's  Hotel  at  Cairo),  first  class,  near  the  quay,  with  pretty  veranda, 
lake-baths,  etc.  New  Hotel  &  Bains  de  Mer  (proprietor,  M.  Dumoutier), 
between  the  station  and  the  quay,  with  good  rooms  and  French  cuisine, 
pens.  12  fr.  —  Railway  Restaurant,  newly  built;  lunch  or  dinner  should 
be  ordered  by  telegram  by  passengers  coming  from  Port  Sa'id. 

Railway  Station  (p.  160),  to  the  N.W.,  between  the  European  and  Arab 
quarters.  —  Tramway  (manual  power)  between  the  quay  and  the  railway 
station.  —  Steam  Tramway  to  St.  Vincent,  a  settlement  to  the  E.,  in  con- 
nection with  the  steamers  on  the  Canal,  and  to  Port  Sa'id  (p.  160). 

Post  and  Telegraph  Offices  and  Chemisfs  Shop,  in  the  Place  Champollion, 
not  far  from  the  railway-station. 

British  Vice-Consul,  Salv.  Felice;  French,  F.  Lachiche;  Italian,  6.  B. 
Con/alonieri ;  Russian,  E.  Matcovich. 

While  the  Canal  was  being  constructed  this  town  was  the  cen- 
tral point  of  the  works,  and  the  residence  of  numerous  officials  and 
traders,  so  that  its  traffic  soon  became  very  considerable,  and  it 
has  even  been  extolled  by  modern  poets  as  a  'wonder  of  the  desert'. 
Its  suddenly  acquired  prosperity  declined  almost  as  suddenly  when 
the  canal  works  were  completed,  but  the  town  has  regained  a  little 
of  its  former  animation  within  the  last  decade,  owing  to  the  in- 
creasing traffic  between  Cairo  and  the  great  Asiatic  and  Australian 
mail-steamers.  The  pretty  gardens  and  plantations  and  the  view 
of  the  blue  lake  lend  the  town  the  appearance  of  an  oasis,  with 
both  European  and  Arabian  cultivation. 

A  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken  along  the  lebbek-avenue,  on  the 
Quai  Me'he'met-Ali,  as  far  as  the  chateau  of  the  Khedive  and  the 
water-works.  —  In  a  public  park  in  the  Avenue  Victoria,  several 
monuments  found  at  Pithom  (p.  159)  are  preserved. 

Group  of  Ramses  II.  seated  between  two  gods;  memorial  stone  of 
Ramses  II.,  with  sculptures  and  inscriptions;  recumbent  lion  with  human 
head,  dedicated  by  Ramses  II.  to  Atum ;  naos  with  the  figure  of  a  similar 
lion  (sphinx),  dedicated  by  Ramses  II.  in  the  temple  of  Pithom. 
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The  best  way  of  spending  a  few  leisure  hours  here  is  to  visit  the 
Khedivial  Chalet,  at  the  influx  of  the  canal  into  Lake  Timsah  (near 
the  Canal  Co.'s  Hospital)  and  the  hill  of  El-Oisr  (see below ;  1-2 hrs. ; 
donkey  1  fr.). 

Cakal  Journey  to  Port  Sa'id.  The  steamer  (p.  164)  at  first 
follows  the  navigable  channel  indicated  by  stakes.  To  the  S.  rises 
the  Gebel  AbH  Balah  range.  In  iJi  hr.  we  reach  the  entrance  to  the 
Canal  (Chalet,  on  the  left,  see  above),  which  now  intersects  the 
hills  of  El-Gisr  ('the  embankment')  in  a  straight  direction.  These 
hills,  which  cross  the  course  of  the  Canal  at  an  average  height  of 
52  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  presented  the  most  serious  obstacle  to 
its  construction.  In  order  to  form  a  cutting  through  it,  no  less  than 
18,767,000  cubic  yds.  of  earth  had  to  be  removed,  and  20,000  fel- 
lahin  were  employed  in  the  work  before  machinery  could  be  brought 
into  operation.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  is  the  deserted  village  of  El- 
Oisr,  with  a  chapel  to  the  Virgin  of  the  Desert,  and  a  ruined  mosque. 
A  flight  of  steps  ascends  to  this  point  from  the  Canal.  The  view 
hence  embraces  a  great  part  of  the  Isthmus,  the  frowning  'Ataka 
Mts.  above  Suez,  the  mountains  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  the 
course  of  the  Canal,  and  the  green  expanse  of  the  Bitter  Lakes. 

The  Canal  is  flanked  with  high  banks  of  yellow  sand.  At  the 
next  passing-place  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  desert.  Near  El- 
Ferdtin  (at  the  63rd  kilometre)  the  Canal  passes  through  a  cutting, 
and  then  traverses  Lake  Balah,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  low 
embankment.  At  the  44th  kilometre,  to  the  N.  of  Lake  Balah,  we 
reach  El-Kantara  ('the  bridge'),  an  isthmus,  over  which  led  the 
ancient  caravan  route  from  Egypt  to  Syria.  The  steam-tramway  to 
Port  Sa'id  (p.  160)  has  a  station  here,  near  which  are  several  restau- 
rants (Hdtel  de  la  Poste,  luncheon  incl.  wine  4  fr.,  very  fair; 
Refreshment  Rooms;  Buffet  des  Voyageurs).  The  village,  with  its 
mosque,  lies  on  the  Asiatic  bank  of  the  canal.  The  hill  to  the  left 
commands  a  tolerable  survey  of  the  environs. 

About  l>/2  M.  from  Kantara,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  old  caravan  road, 
lies  the  hill  of  Tell  Abu  Sefeh,  with  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Kamses  II. 
and  remains  of  the  Ptolemaic  and  Roman  periods.  —  A  moderate  day's 
journey  (on  camels)  from  Kantara  are  situated  the  ruin-strewn  Tell  Far&ma 
and  Tell  el-Fadda,  occupying  the  site  of  Pelusium,  the  celebrated  eastern 
seaport  and  key  to  Egypt,  which  now  contains  no  objects  of  interest.  — 
The  mounds  of  debris  named  Tell  Defetmeh  ('treasure-hills'),  situated  to 
the  N.  of  the  caravan  route  between  Es-Salihiyeh  (p.  172)  and  El-Kantara, 
at  the  ancient  Pelusiac  mouth  of  the  Nile,  contain  the  remains  of  a  camp 
of  the  Greek  mercenaries  of  Psammetikh  I.  These  were  excavated  in 
1886  by  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie,  who  found  numerous  fragments  of  pottery, 
arrow-heads,  weapons,  and  other  articles.  Mr.  Petrie  identifies  the  spot 
with  the  Greek  Daphnae  and  with  the  Tachpanhes  or  Tehaphneltes  of  the 
Bible  (Jer.  ii.  16;  Ezek.  xxx.  18,  etc.). 

Immediately  beyond  el-Kantara  begins  Lake  Menzaleh,  through 
which  the  Canal  is  constructed  in  a  perfectly  straight  line  to  Port 
Sa'id  (44  kilometres).  The  brackish  waters  of  this  lake  extend  over 
an  area  of  about  1000  sq.  M.,  covering  what  was  once  one  of  the  most 
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fertile  districts  in  Egypt,  and  was  intersected  by  the  three  most  im- 
portant amis  of  the  Nile  in  ancient  times,  the  Pelusiac,  the  Tanitic, 
and  the  Mendesian.  Among  the  numerous  towns  and  -villages  si- 
tuated here  were  the  important  cities  of  Tanis  and  Tennis. 

Immense  flocks  of  pelicans  and  silver  herons,  some  flamingoes,  and  a 
few  herds  of  buffaloes  are  to  be  met  with  here.  Special  permission  is 
necessary  for  the  right  to  shoot  here,  the  best  months  being  March  and 
April.  If  possible,  the  sportsman  shonld  return  to  Port  Sa'id  every  even- 
ing, as  the  nights  are  often  cold  and  rainy ;  but,  if  provided  with  a  tent, 
a  cook,  and  other  necessary  appliances ,  he  may  camp  out  on  several  of 
the  different  islands  in  succession. 

The  operation  of  draining  the  lake  has  been  begun,  particu- 
larly of  the  part  adjoining  the  Canal.  Curious  mirages  are  some- 
times observed  here.  —  R&s  el-'Esh  (16th  kilometre)  is  the  last  (15th) 
station.  "We  soon  come  in  sight  of  the  numerous  masts  of  Port  Sa'id, 
which  we  reach  in  3/4  hr.  more.  To  the  N.W.  are  the  white  stones 
of  the  cemetery,  the  tombs  in  which  are  constructed  in  the  form  of 
vaults  of  masonry  above  ground,  as  the  soil  is  saturated  with  salt 
water  at  a  depth  of  2  ft.  below  the  surface. 

Port  Sa'id.  —  Hotels.  Hotel  Continental  (Cook's;  kept  by  Fran- 
cesconi;  PI.  a),  with  pretty  veranda,  rooms  poor,  cuisine  tolerable,  pens. 
10  fr. ;  Eastern  Exchange,  Rue  de  la  Poste  (PI.  b),  with  good  rooms, 
English  cuisine,  pens.  12  fr. ;  Hotel  Nicoleau  (PI.  c),  Rue  de  la  Poste, 
good  French  cuisine,  pens.  10  fr. ;  Hotel  Metkopole  (PI.  d),  opposite  the 
custom-house,  new.  —  Cafi  Khidivial,  Quai  Francois-Joseph  (musical  per- 
formances); Cafi  Frangais,  Place  de  Lesseps  (theatre  of  marionettes). 

Egyptian  Post  Office,  PI.  15;  French,  PI.  16;  Eastern  Telegraph  Go., 
PI.  17;  Egyptian  Telegraph  Office,  PI.  18. 

Consuls.  British,  E.  B.  Gould;  American,  S.  G.  Broadbent;  French, 
H.  Daumas;  German,  B.  Bronn  (also  Russian  consul);  Italian,  Count  Fr. 
Mazza;  Sweden  &  Norway,  W.  S.  Macdonald  (also  Danish  consul);  Spain, 
A.  de  la  Corte;  Austria-Hungary,  E.  Van  Zel  d'Arlon. 

Physicians:  English,  Dr.  Grillet;  French, Dr.  Arbaud ;  Italian,  Dr.Belleli. 

Carriages:  2  fr.  per  hour    at  night  2  fr.  50c. 

Banks.  Agencies  of  the  Bank  of  Egypt,  the  Credit  Lyonnais,  and  the 
Banque  Ottomane.  —  Prices  at  Port  Sa'id  are  stated  in  francs,  and  French 
money,  including  French  copper  coins,  is  current  there.  But  travellers 
on  arriving  from  Europe  (p.  4)  should  provide  themselves  with  Egyptian 
money,  which,  with  the  exception  of  British  and  French  gold  coins,  is 
alone  current  in  Egypt  off  the  line  of  the  Suez  Canal.  —  Base  silver  coins 
are  very  common  at  Port  Sa'id. 

Shops  of  all  kinds  abound,  but  the  intrusive  and  almost  insolent  import- 
unities of  the  proprietors  addressed  to  the  passers-by  will  sufficiently  set  the 
traveller  on  his  guard.    Chinese  and  Japanese  articles,  etc.,  at  Fioravantfi. 

Sea  Baths.  Bains  Minerve,  from  middle  of  May  till  end  of  October 
(tramway  from  the  Place  de  Lesseps). 

Steam  Tramway  to  Isma'iliya,  see  p.  160. 

Steamship  Offices  of  all  the  large  companies  on  the  quay;  where  also 
Cook's  and  Gaze's  offices  are  situated.  Early  application  for  berths  in 
homeward-bound  steamers  is  necessary  in  spring. 

Port  Sa'id,  the  chief  town  of  the  Egyptian  province  of  the 
Isthmus  and  Suez  Canal,  lies  at  the  E.  extremity  of  an  island  which 
belongs  to  the  narrow  strip  of  land  separating  Lake  Menzaleh  from 
the  Mediterranean.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  Suez  Canal,  and  its 
recent  prosperity  has  been  so  marked  that  it  has  become  a  serious 
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rival  to  Alexandria.  The  population  is  now  about  35,300,  including 
12,000  Europeans  among  whom  the  French  preponderate. 

The  construction  of  the  Harbour  was  attended  with  immense 
difficulty.  It  occupies  an  area  of  570  acres,  and  has  been  excavated 
to  a  depth  of  26  ft.  by  means  of  laborious  dredging.  It  is  protected 
by  two  massive  piers ;  the  eastern  running  out  into  the  sea  towards 
the  N.  for  a  distance  of  an  English  mile;  and  the  western,  running 
towards  the  N.E.  for  ll/%  M.,  being  still  unfinished.  The  latter  is 
intended  to  protect  the  harbour  from  the  mud-deposits  of  the  Nile 
(comp.  p.  8).  "Where  they  start  from  the  land  these  piers  are 
1440  yds.  apart,  but  their  extremities  approach  within  770  yds.  of 
each  other.  The  navigable  entrance,  marked  by  buoys  which  are 
lighted  at  night,  is  only  100-160  yds.  in  width. 

On  the  landward  end  of  the  W.  pier  rises  the  *Lighthouse,  con- 
structed of  concrete,  164  ft.  in  height,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world.  Its  electric  lights  are  visible  to  a  distance  of  24  M.  To  the 
E.  of  it  are  quays  and  workshops.  The  streets  extend  along  the  W. 
side  of  the  Inner  Harbour,  consisting  of  three  sheltered  basins  in 
which  vessels  discharge  and  load ;  viz.  the  commercial  harbour  and 
the  arsenal  harbour  on  each  side  of  the  handsome  buildings  of  the 
Canal  Co.,  and  the  'Bassin  Cherif '.  The  last  is  flanked  with  build- 
ings erected  by  Prince  Henry  of  the  Netherlands  as  a  depot  for  the 
Dutch  trade ;  on  his  death  (1879)  they  were  purchased  by  the 
British  government  and  are  now  used  as  a  military  depot  and 
barracks.  —  The  Arab  quarter  lies  to  the  W.  (tramway). 

Ferry-boats  (fare  lOpias.)  across  Lake  Menzaleh  to  Damieita  (p.  175) 
start  from  the  3rd  kilometre  on  the  Suez  Canal,  which  may  be  reached 
on  donkey-baek  or  by  rowing-boat.  A  sailing-boat  for  the  whole  distance 
may  be  hired  for  25  pias. 


15.  From  Cairo  to  Mansura. 

86  M.  Railway  via  Belbes  in  472-9'/2  hrs.;  three  trains  daily  (fares 
1st  cl.  63,  2nd  cl.  32  pias.).  —  This  line  passes  through  a  monotonous 
region  of  fertile  fields,  canals,  and  dirty  villages  embosomed  in  palm 
trees.    The  expedition  is  recommended  to  archaeologists  only. 

From  Cairo  to  (8i/2  M.)  Kalyub,  see  p.  22.  —  Beyond  Kalyub 
the  main  line  to  Alexandria  (R.  3)  diverges  to  the  left.  Our  train 
turns  towards  the  N.E. ,  and  traverses  a  fertile  and  well-watered 
district.    15  M.  Nawa.  —  lO'/^M.  Shibin  el- Kanatir. 

About  l'/a  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Shibin  el-Kanatir  is  the  ruined  site  of 
Tell  el-Yehudiyeh  (Hill  of  the  Jews),  the  ancient  Leontonpolit.  Ramses  III. 
erected  a  temple  here,  covered  with  glazed  mosaic  tiles,  most  of  which 
are  now  in  the  Gizeh  Museum.  These  tiles  are  of  special  technical 
interest,  as  their  colouring  is  produced  partly  by  variations  in  the  glazing 
and  partly  by  the  use  of  separate  inlaid  pieces  of  glass.  At  a  later  date 
Onias,  the  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  aided  by  Philometor  I.,  erected  a  temple 
after  the  model  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon  for  his  countrymen  who  had 
been  expelled  from  Jerusalem  by  the  Syrian  party,  and  had  met  with  a 
hospitable  reception  in  Egypt.  A  visit  to  the  ruins  scarcely  repays  the 
trouble,  as  most  of  them  are  again  buried  in  rubbish. 
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29  M.  Inahds.  —  36  M.  Belbes  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Pharbaethus,  of'  importance  from  its  situation  at  the  junction  of 
most  of  the  routes  leading  from  Cairo  to  the  East.  The  railway  now 
approaches  the  Fresh- Water  Canal  (p.  158).  —  41 'y^M.  Burden. 

47  M.  Zakazik,  see  p.  157.  —  The  Mansura  train  crosses  the 
railway  to  Isma'iliya  and  Suez  and  then  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the 
Nile  and  proceeds  to  the  N.N.E.,  following  the  E.  hank  of  the 
Mu'izz  Canal  (see  below).    55  M.  Mehtyeh.  —  60  M.  Abu  KeMr. 

From  Abu  Kebir  a  branch-line  runs  to  the  E.  via  Tell  Fdkus  to  (20'/2  M.) 
Es-Sdlihiyeh ,  situated  on  the  old  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile  (p.  169)  and 
on  the  caravan  road  to  Syria.  —  To  the  N.  of  Tell  Fakus,  near  the  hamlet 
of  Khataana,  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  town;  buildings  dating  from  the 
time  of  the  12th  Dyn.  and  of  the  Ramessides  have  been  discovered  here 
by  Naville.  About  1/t  M.  to  the  N.  of  Khataana,  near  the  village  of  Kcmlir, 
stood  a  temple  built  by  Ramses  II. 

About  a  day's  journey  from  Tell  Fakus  lie  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Tanis  (Egypt.  Zanet;  the  Zan  or  Zoan  of  the  Bible),  situated  near  the 
fishing-village  of  Son,  on  the  Mu'izz  Canal,  the  ancient  Tanitic  arm  of  the 
Nile.  The  temple  of  the  patron-god  Set,  built  by  Ramses  II.,  partly  with 
the  material  of  earlier  structures,  is  now  represented  by  a  confused  heap 
of  ruins.     It  was  last  examined  by  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie  in  1884. 

About  8  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Tanis,  and  9  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Salihiyeh  (see 
above),  lie  the  mounds  of  debris  known  as  Nebesheh,  the  ancient  Egyptian 
Yemt,  the  capital  of  the  19th  nome  of  Lower  Egypt.  These  were  excavated 
in  1886,  at  the  instance  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  by  Prof.  Flinders 
Petrie,  who  discovered  the  remains  of  a  temple  built  by  Eamses  II.,  with 
the  aid  of  older  monuments,  and  a  sanctuary  of  the  town-goddess  Buto, 
founded  by  Amasis.  In  the  cemetery,  among  the  Egyptian  tombs  of  the 
19th  Dynasty  and  later,  were  found  the  graves  of  Cyprian  mercenaries 
stationed  here  under  Amasis. 

Beyond  Abu  Kebir  the  line  turns  to  the  N.W.,  crosses  the 
Mu'izz  Canal  and  a  number  of  other  smaller  canals.  —  65  M. 
El-Buha.  —  70  M.  Abu  Shekuk. 

When  the  Nile  is  in  flood,  Sdn  (see  above)  may  be  reached  from  Abu 
Shekuk  in  7-8  hrs.  («.  e.  sooner  than  from  Fakus)  by  boat  on  the  Mu'izz 
Canal  (fare  about  £E  2,  or  including  stay  and  return  £M  3  or  £.E  4). 

79  M.  Siribelawln. 

To  the  N.E.  of  the  station,  on  either  side  of  a  village ,  rise  two 
mounds  of  ruins  known  as  Tmei  el-Amdld.  That  to  the  S.,  the  Tellibnes- 
Saldm,  is  Roman  and  perhaps  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  Thm/uit.  That 
to  the  N.,  the  Tell  Roba,  was  known  in  the  middle  ages  as  El-Mondid  and 
contains  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Mendes.  A  shrine  dedicated  in  the 
temple  by  Amasis  and  coffins  of  sacred  goats,  which  were  revered  in 
Mendes,  may  still  be  seen  here. 

84  M.  Bakltyeh,  with  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Hermupolis 
(Egypt.  Baft)'. 

86  M.  Mansura.  —  Hotels  (none  of  which  supply  meals).  H6tel 
d'Angleteeek,  on  the  river,  with  fine  view  and  good  rooms;  Caft  on  the 
groundfloor  and  the  Club  de  Mansllra  (introduction  necessary)  on  the  first 
floor.  —  Hotel  de  France;  Hotel  Egyptien;  Hotel  Khedivial;  all  these 
are  tolerable.  —  Restaurant.  "Patticceria  Filiciano,  with  beer. 

Vice  Consuls.  British,  Fred.  T.  Murdoch;  American,  Ibrahim  D&dd 
(consular-agent,  also  Austrian  representative) ;  French,  Hdbib  Calouche; 
German,  C.  Hungerbiihler ;  Belgian,  A.  J.  Kauri;  Danish,  P.  Piha;  Italian, 
Habib  Mabardi;  Russian,  M.  Greis. 

Railway  to  Damietta,  see  p.  175;  to   Tcmta,  see  p.  175. 
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Mail  Steameb  on  the  Saghur  Canal  to  MenzakJt,  thrice  weekly  in 
9  hrs.  (on  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Sat.;  returning  on  Mon.,  Frid.,  San.);  fares 
76  or  38  piastres. 

Mansura,  a  thriving  town  with  over  36,000  inhab.  and  numer- 
ous new  houses  in  the  European  style,  lies  on  the  right  hank  of  the 
ancient  Phatnitic  arm  of  the  Nile,  now  the  Damietta  branch,  from 
which  diverges  the  Ashmun  or  Saghur  canal.  Next  to  Tanta,  Man- 
suTa  is  the  most  important  provincial  town  in  the  Delta ;  it  is  the 
residence  of  the  Mudir  of  the  province  of  Dakhahliyeh ,  and  is  the 
chief  depot  of  the  bread-stuffs,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  hemp,  and 
flax  which  this  part  of  the  Delta  produces.  There  are  several  large 
manufactories  here ,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which  is  the 
cotton  -  cleaning  factory  of  the  Compagnie  Transatlantique  Planta 
&  Cie.,  with  -electric  lighting. 

History.  Mansura  (i.  e.  'the  victorious')  was  founded  by  Sultan  Melik 
el-Kamil  in  1222,  after  the  capture  of  Damietta  by  the  Christians  (p.  176), 
and  doubtless  as  an  advantageous  substitute  for  that  place  in  a  strategic 
point  of  view.  The  first  serious  attack  made  on  Mansura  was  by  the 
Crusaders  under  Louis  IX.  of  France  in  1250.  After  encountering  great 
difficulties  they  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Ashmun  Canal,  but  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mansura  they  were  repeatedly  defeated  by  the  young  Sultan 
el-Mo'aazam  Turanshah.  Their  fleet  was  destroyed,  and  'famine-fever' 
broke  out.  When  the  ill-fated  Crusaders  attempted  to  escape  they  were 
intercepted  by  the  vigilant  Turks,  who  thinned  their  ranks  terribly  and 
captured  the  king  with  his  brother  Charles  of  Anjou  and  a  number  of 
the  knights  attending  them.  On  6th  May,  1250,  Louis  and  his  barons  were 
released  on  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom,  and  on  surrendering  the  town 
of  Damietta. 

The  small  mosque  of  Sanga,  near  the  Russian  consulate,  contains 
columns  brought  from  older  edifices ,  with  Byzantine  capitals  of 
Corinthian  tendency,  bearing  Saracenic  arches.  The  mimbar  (pulpit) 
and  ceiling  are  still  embellished  with  remains  of  fine  wood-carving, 
which  was  originally  painted.  —  An  unfounded  tradition  points  out 
an  old  house  of  Saladin's  time ,  near  the  El-Muwaflk  Mosque ,  as 
the  prison  of  Louis  IX. 

The  town  contains  no  other  sights.  The  palace  of  the  Khedive 
is  a  large  and  unpleasing  building. 

Excursion  to  Bbhbit  el-Hageb,.  The  excursion  by  boat  takes 
2  hrs.  up  the  river,  and  li/2  hr.  in  the  reverse  direction,  so  that, 
including  a  stay  of  2 hrs.,  it  occupies  6-7  hrs.  in  all.  The  charge  for 
a  good  boat  is  25-30  pias. ;  bad  walkers  should  take  donkeys  with 
them.  In  ascending  the  stream,  the  boat  passes  the  town  on  the 
left,  lying  close  to  the  bank  of  the  river.  On  the  right  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Gdger,  also  known  from  an  early  period  as  Tell  el-  Yehudlyeh 
('hill  of  the  Jews'),  inhabited  by  Arabs.  Many  of  the  Jews  of  Man- 
sura still  cause  their  dead  to  be  interred  here.  The  next  places  are 
Mit  Ndbit  on  the  right,  and  Kafr  Wish  on  the  left.  The  shekh  el- 
beled  (mayor  of  the  village)  of  the  latter  place  possesses  a  pleasant 
garden,  which  is  often  visited  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mansura,  par- 
ticularly on  feast-days,  for  the  purpose  of  'smelling  the  air'.  We 
land  on  the  left  bank  at  an  old  bulwark  of  blocks   of  limestone 
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and  bricks ,  near  the  Kantarat  el-  Wish ,  a  bridge  aeioss  a  canal 
which  joins  the  river  here.  —  From  the  river  to,  the  ruins  is  a 
pleasant  walk  of  40  minutes.  The  luxuriant  trees  on  the  route 
have  quite  a  European  appearance,  as  they  include  lime-trees, 
silver  poplars,  and  willows,  besides  the  sunt-tree,  the  lebbek,  the 
tamarisk,  and  the  bernuf  shTub.  "We  traverse  well-cultivated  fields, 
and  soon  reach  the  distinct  traces  of  a  wall  enclosing  a  heap  of 
ruins,  known  as  Hager  el-Odmus  (buffaloes'  stone),  which  form 
the  remains  of  the  once  magnificent  Isis  Temple  of  Behbit,  built 
by  Nekht-Har-ehbet  (30th  Dyn.)  and  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphia. 

The  ancient  name  of  the  place  was  Hebet  or  Per-ehbet,  or  'House  of 
the  god  of  Hebet'  {i.e.  Horns),  of  which  the  modern  name  is  a  corruption. 
Isis  also  was  worshipped  here,  whence  the  Romans  named  the  town 
Iseurn  or  Jsidis  Oppidtim. 

On  the  N.W.  side  of  the  ruins  of  the  temple  lies  the  village  of 
Behbit,  and  adjoining  it  still  exists  the  sacred  lake  of  the  temple. 
The  ruins  of  the  venerable  sanctuary  of  Isis  form  an  imposing  and 
most  picturesque  mass  of  blocks,  fragments  of  columns  and  archi- 
traves, ceiling  slabs,  and  other  remains,  altogether  about  400  paces 
in  circumference.  The  structure  consisted  entirely  of  beautiful 
granite,  chiefly  grey,  but  partly  red  in  colour. 

The  sculptures  (hautreliefs  and  reliefs  en  creux)  are  most  elaborately 
executed.  Several  of  the  female  heads  and  busts,  and  some  of  the  cows' 
heads  also,  are  remarkably  fine.  The  inscriptions  consist  of  the  usual 
formulse ;  none  of  them  are  historical.  In  some  the  hieroglyphics  are 
unusually  large,  in  others  they  are  of  small  and  elegant  form,  and  in  all 
they  are  executed  in  the  somewhat  florid  style  peculiar  to  the  age  of  the 
Ptolemies.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  ruins  is  an  interesting  large  slab  of 
grey  granite,  veined  with  red,  on  which  is  represented  the  king  offering 
a  gift  of  land  to  Osiris  and  Isis,  'the  great  divine  mistress'.  Higher  up 
there  is  another  block  of  grey  granite,  with  a  representation  of  Isis  en- 
throned, and  of  the  king  offering  to  'his  mother'  two  small  bags  of  mal- 
achite and  eye-paint.  To  the  E.  is  another  block  of  grey  granite,  with 
reliefs.  On  a  grey  block  of  granite,  lying  in  an  oblique  position,  is  re- 
presented the  sacred  bark  of  Isis,  resembling  those  seen  elsewhere  in 
bronze  only.  The  cabin  is  like  a  house  of  two  stories,  in  the  upper  of 
which  sits  the  goddess,  with  cow's  horns  and  a  disk,  on  a  lotus-flower, 
and  attended  on  her  right  and  left  by  female  genii  with  long  wings.  On 
the  N.  side  lies  an  unusually  large  Hathor  capital,  in  granite.  Numerous 
remains  of  pillars  and  architraves  also  still  exist. 


16.  From  Tanta  to  Damietta  via  Mansura. 

72  M.  Railway  in  i-V/i  hrs.  (fare  54  or  27  pias.). 

Tanta,  see  p.  21.  —  S1^  M.  Mahallet  Buh  is  the  junction  for 
Zifteh  and  Desuk. 

Feom  Mahallet  R6h  to  Zifteh,  I81/2  M.,  branch-line  in  li/s  hr. ;  fare 
15  or  7  piastres.  Stations':  Korashiyeh,  Gemzeh  (Guemmezeh),  Sonta  (Santah), 
and  Zifteh,  which  lies  on 'the  left  bank  of  the  Damietta  arm.  Opposite 
Zifteh,  on  the  right  bank,  lies  Mit  Qhamr.  About  6  M.  to  the  S.,  in  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  Delta,  is  the  Tell  Mokdam,  with  a  ruined 
temple  of  Osorkon  II.,  perhaps  on  the  site  of  the  Leontonpolis  of  Strabo. 

From  Mahaliet  Run  To  Desuk,  32  M.,  railway  in  l'/2  hr.;  fares  26, 
13  piastres.  —  The  train  runs  towards  the  N.W.,  crossing  numerous  canals. 
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Stations:  10  M.  Kotdr;  15  M.  Shin  (Chine);  19  M.  Kalin  (Kaltine),  whence 
a  branch  diverges  to  the  N.E.  to  (11  M.)  Kafr-esh-Shekh ;  25>/2  M.  ShablOs.  — 
32  M.  Desuk,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rosetta  arm.  On  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Nile,'  l3/4  M.  above  Desdk,  lies  JSr-Ramaniyeh,  the  terminus  of  a  rail- 
way from  Damanhur  (p.  21). 

16J/2  M.  Mahallet  el-Kebir  (Mehalla),  a  commercial  town  with 
31,000  inhab.,  has  numerous  European  houses,  cotton-cleaning 
mills,  and  an  interesting  old  synagogue. 

21'/2  M.  Semenud  (Samanoud),  an  uninteresting  little  town,  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Sebennytos  (Egypt.  Theb-nuter,  Coptic  Jem- 
muti),  the  birthplace  of  Manetho  (p.  xcv).  —  25y2  M.  Mlt  Assas.  — 
3IY2  M.  Talkha.  The  train  now  crosses  the  Damietta  arm,  by  means 
of  a  handsome  bridge,  to  (33  M.)  Mansura  (p.  172). 

On  leaving  Mansura,  the  train  recrosses  the  river  to  the  left 
bank,  which  it  follows  to  Damietta.  The  land  is  carefully  cultivated, 
and  we  observe  a  number  of  steam-engines  used  for  the  irrigation  of 
the  soil.  — 46*/2  M.  ShirMn  (Cherbine),  an  insignificant  little  town 
with  a  large  station  (branch-line  to  the  "W.  to  Belkas,  10  M.).  — 
54  M.  Rds  el-Khallg.  —  Beyond  (62  M.)  Kafir  Sottmdn  the  railway 
runs  to  the  S.E.  to  FareskHr  (Farascour),  the  station  being  on  the 
left  bank,  the  town  on  the  right.  We  return  to  Kafr  Soliman.  — 
68  M.  Kafr  el-Battlkh  lies  in  a  sandy  plain,  extending  as  far  as 
Lake  Burlus,  and  covered  in  summer  with  crops  of  water-melons. 
The  railway-station  of  (72  M.)  Damietta  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
arm  of  the  Nile  (ferry  in  5  min. ;  3  pias.). 

Damietta.  —  Hotel  de  France  (kept  by  Stasia  a  Greek),  unpretending, 
with  fair  accommodation  and  food;  Hotel  des  Voyageurs;  Hotel  Central. 
—  Post  Office  and  Egyptian  Telegraph  Office. 

British  Consdl,  Selim  P.  AnhHry  (also  representative  of  Italy);  French, 
N.  M.  Cossiry;  Russian,  /8.  Razouk. 

Damietta,  Arabic  Dumyat,  situated  between  the  Damietta 
branch  of  the  Nile  and  Lake  Menzaleh,  about  4  M.  from  the  sea, 
possesses  a  considerable  harbour.  Seen  from  the  railway-station, 
situated  near  the  harbour,  Damietta,  which  has  a  population  of 
31,200  souls ,  presents  an  imposing  appearance ,  with  its  lofty 
houses  flanking  the  river.  The  interior  of  the  town,  however,  by 
no  means  fulfils  the  traveller's  expectations.  On  every  side  lie 
ruinous  old  buildings  and  walls.  There  are  few  European  residents 
here,  the  insignificant  trade  of  the  place  being  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  native  merchants  (Arabs  and  Levantines).  The  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Damietta  arm  of  the  Nile  is  constantly  altered  in  form  by 
the  wind  and  waves,  so  that  vessels  are  liable  to  a  long  detention 
in  the  open  roads.  Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  the 
navigable  channel  varies  from  6  to  16  ft.  in  depth.  The  industries 
to  which  the  town  was  indebted  for  its  former  prosperity  (see  below) 
still  exist  to  some  extent,  and  the  traveller  will  find  it  interesting 
to  visit  one  of  the  streets  inhabited  by  the  silk  and  cotton  weavers. 

History.  Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  Damietta. 
During  the  Arabian   era  Damietta  attained  a  great  reputation  on  account 
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of  the  resistance  it  offered  to  the  Crusaders ;  tut  the  town  of  that  period 
stood  farther  to  the  N.  than  its  modern  successor  (see  below).  In  1218  it 
was  besieged  by  King  John  of  Jerusalem.  With  the  aid  of  an  ingenious 
double  boat,  constructed  and  fortified  in  accordance  with  a  design  by 
Oliverius,  an  engineer  of  Cologne,  the  Frisians,  Germans,  and  others 
of  the  besiegers  succeeded  after  a  fight  of  twenty-five  hours  in  capturing 
the  tower  to  which  the  chain  stretched  across  the  river  was  attached. 
The  success  of  the  Christians  was,  however,  considerably  marred  by  the 
interference  of  the  ambitious,  though  energetic  Pelagius  Galvani,  the 
papal  legate,  and  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Egyptian  prince  Melik  el-Kamil. 
At  length,  after  various  vicissitudes,  the  Christians  captured  the  place. 
They  obtained  valuable  spoil,  sold  the  surviving  townspeople  as  slaves, 
and  converted  the  mosques  into  churches,  but  in  1221  they  were  compelled 
by  a  treaty  to  evacuate  the  town.  In  1249,  when  Louis  IX.  landed  near 
Damietta,  it  was  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants.  Without  striking  a  blow, 
the  Crusaders  marched  into  the  deserted  streets  of  the  fortress,  but  in  the 
course  of  the  following  year  they  were  obliged  to  restore  it  to  the  Saracens 
as  part  of  the  ransom  of  Louis  IX.,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  atUansura 
fp.  175).  During  the  same  year,  by  a  resolution  of  the  Emirs,  the  town 
was  destroyed,  and  re-erectea  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  river,  farther  to  the  S. 
The  new  town  soon  became  an  important  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial place.'  Its  staple  products  were  leather-wares,  cloth,  and  essence  of 
sesame,  for  which  it  was  famous,  and  its  harbour  was  visited  by  ships  of 
many  different  nations.  By  the  construction  of  the  Mahmudiyeh  Canal 
Damietta  lost  most  of  its  trade,  and  its  decline  was  farther  accelerated 
by  the  foundation  of  the  ports  on  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  principal  Mosque  is  a  huge,  shapeless  edifice,  the  only 
redeeming  features  of  which  are  the  lofty  minarets  and  the  spacious 
dome.  All  the  houses  of  more  stories  than  one  are  provided  with 
handsomely  carved  wooden  jutties  and  lattice-work,  which  are  in 
most  cases  very  ancient  and  differ  materially  in  style  from  the 
mushrebiyehs  of  Cairo.  A  glance  into  one  of  the  ancient  courtyards 
is  interesting.  The  principal  street,  which  is  upwards  of  1  M. 
long,  forms  the  busy  and  well-stocked  bazaar  of  the  place.  Damietta 
contains  four  Christian  churches. 

An  interesting  excursion  may  be  made  to  the  mosque  of  Abul 
Ma'dte,  in  the  suburb  of  El-Oebdneh,  to  the  N.  of  the  town.  The 
building  appears  to  date  from  the  period  of  the  old  town  of  Da- 
mietta, and  has  Cufic  inscriptions  in  front.  The  interior  contains 
numerous  columns,  two  of  which,  standing  on  the  same  base,  are 
believed,  like  those  in  the  Mosque  of  rAmr  at  Cairo,  to  possess 
miraculous  powers.  (Jaundice-patients,  for  example,  are  said  to 
be  cured  by  licking  one  of  them.)  The  minaret  is  embellished  with 
early  Arabian  ornamentation. 

A  trip  by  boat  down  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Nile  (BSghaz)  takes 
3-372  bTS.,  or,  if  the  wind  is  favourable,  lJ/2  "r-  only  (fare  there 
and  back  20  pias.).  Numerous  dolphins  will  be  observed  in  the 
river  near  its  mouth. 

From  Damietta  to  Rosetta  (p.  19),  via.  Late  Burlus  (Burollos),  a 
route  which  is  not  recommended ,  takes  2-3  day3  at  least,  and  sometimes 
much  longer.  —  To  Port  Sa'id,  see  p.  171. 
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17.  From  Cairo  to  Assuan  by  Eailway. 

Comp.  Map,  p.  178. 

547  M.  in  about  22  hrs.  (to  Luxor,  417  M.  in  16  hrs.).  The  Railwat, 
opened  in  1898,  is  a  normal  line  as  far  as  Luxor,  and  a  narrow-gauge 
line  thence  to  Assuan  (carriages  must  be  changed  at  Luxor).  The  Fares 
are  cheap,  so  as  to  facilitate  a  visit  to  Upper  Egypt  even  to  persons  of 
less  ample  means:  1st  class  circular  tickets,  valid  for  30  days,  from  Cairo 
to  Luxor  and  back  to  Cairo  350  p.,  to  Assuan  438  p.  Payment  at  the  station 
may  he  avoided  by  previously  buying  vouchers  at  the  agencies  of  either 
Cook  or  Gaze,  and  exchanging  them  at  the  railway-station  through  the 
dragoman  of  the  agency.  —  Passengers  should  be  at  the  railway  -  station 
early,  as  the  processes  of  ticket-taking  and  luggage-weighing  are  by  no 
means  expeditious.  The  first-class  carriages  are,  of  course,  the  most  com- 
fortable from  a  European  point  of  view,  and  first-class  passengers  are 
allowed  to  take  with  them  in  their  compartment  all  their  smaller  articles 
of  baggage  and  even  trunks.  The  natives  almost  invariably  travel  second 
class,  and  those  who  wish  to  make  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  the  country 
and  the  people  should,  perhaps,  select  a  second-class  compartment,  in  spite 
of  its  offering  less  resistance  to  the  incursion  of  the  yellow  desert  sand 
(comp.  p.  xxi).  A  time-table  (Indicateur  des  Chemins  de  Fer)  showing  the 
names  of  stations  in  French  and  giving  distances  in  kilometres  may  be 
bought  at  the  ticket-offices.  Travellers  should  provide  themselves  with  a 
supply  of  meat,  bread,  and  wine,  as  no  stoppage  is  made  for  dinner;  eggs, 
bread,  water  (glass  necessary)  are  offered  for  sale  at  the  stations. 

To  the  right,  as  the  train  quits  Cairo,  we-  have  a  view  of  the 
Pyramids  of  Gizeh  (p.  108);  to  the  left  appear  the  city,  the  Nile, 
and  the  Mokattam  Hills.  To  the  right,  farther  on,  rise  the  Pyramids 
of  Zawiyet  el-r Aryan,  Abusir,  and  Sakkara ;  to  the  left  are  the 
quarries  of  Turra.    We  pass  the  stations  of  Oizeh  and  Hawamdlyeh. 

20  M.  (50  min.  from  Cairo)  Bedrashen,  where  passengers  for 
Memphis  and  Sakkara  alight  (comp.  p.  124).  On  the  opposite 
(right)  bank  of  the  Nile  lies  the  watering-place  of  Helwan  (p.  145). 
To  the  right,  behind  a  grove  of  palms,  stretches  the  desert.  As  the 
train  proceeds  we  have  a  view,  to  the  right,  of  the  Pyramids  of 
Dahshur,  the  great  stone  pyramid,  the  Blunted  Pyramid,  and  the 
small  pyramids  built  of  Nile-bricks  (p,  144).  To  the  left  are  the 
Nile  and  an  Arab  village  shaded  by  palm-trees.  Near  the  station 
of  Kafr  el-'Aydt  we  see  the  Pyramids  of  Lisht  (p.  181)  to  the 
right  The  next  stations  are  Matariiyeh,  Kafr  Ahmar,  and.  Rikka, 
beyond  which  the  finely  shaped  Pyramid  of  Mediim,  the  so-called 
'False  Pyramid'  (p.  181),  comes  into  sight. 

57  M.  El-Wasta  (express-trains  halt  for  5  min.).  Passengers 
bound  for  the  Fay&m  change  carriages  here  (p.  147).  El-Wasta 
is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  grove  of  palms  and  is  surrounded  with 
fields  of  clover.    Hence  to  the  Pyramids  and  Mastabas  of  Mediim, 
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see  p.  181.  —  Near  Ashment  (Achemant),  the  next  station  but  one,1 
to  the  right,  appears  the  small  black  pyramid  of  el-Lahun  (p.  153). 
The  Arabian  hills  rise  on  the  left.  Various  mounds  of  ruins  are 
seen.  —  Station  Bush  (Bouche),  see  p.  182. 

77  M.  Benisuef,  see  p.  182. 

90  M.  Blbeh  is  the  junction  of  a  branch-line  used  for  the  trans- 
port of  sugar-cane.  In  the  vicinity  are  large  sugar- factories  (comp. 
p.  184).  At  Deshasheh,  14  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Blbeh,  are  the  tombs 
of  Enti  and  Shetu  (5th  Dyn. ;  discovered  by  Flinders  Petrie  in  1897), 
containing  interesting  sculptures  (keys  kept  at  Medinet  el-Fayum). 
—  The  railway  is  skirted  on  the  right  by  the  Ibrahim  Canal.  — 
98</2  M.  Feshn  (Fachen) ;  104  M.  Fanteh.  —  To  the  E.,  opposite 
(112M.)  Maghdgha,  a  pleasant  place,  with  acacias,  palms,  and  large 
sugar-factories,  rises  the  Gebel  Shekh  Embarak.  The  Nile  valley  is 
very  wide  here.  The  train  approaches  the  river.  —  123  M.  Bern,  Mamr. 

About  9V2  M.  to  the  E.  of  Beni  Mazar,  on  the  Bahr  YHsvf,  lies  the 
town  of  Behnesa,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Oxyrrhynchos  (Egypt.  Per- 
mezet,  Coptic  Pemdje,  Greek  rUu,irr»)),  once  the  capital  of  a  nome  but  now 
represented  only  by  a  few  desolate  heaps  of  debris.  The  fish  Oxyrrhyn- 
chus,  a  species  of  Mormyrus  (Arab.  Mizdeh),  was  held  in  such  high  honour 
here,  that  the  inhabitants  refused  to  eat  any  fish  caught  by  a  hook,  lest 
the  hook  might  previously  have  injured  an  Oxyrrhynchus.  In  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Cynopolis  (p.  183)  the  dog  was  held  in  equal  honour, 
and  Plutarch  relates  how  a  'very  pretty  quarrel',  the  settlement  of  which 
required  the  intervention  of  the  Eomans,  arose  between  the  two  towns, 
owing  to  the  facts  that  the  citizens  of  each  had  killed  and  dined  on  the 
sacred  animals  of  the  other.  Juvenal  gives  an  account  of  a  similar  strife 
between  Ombos  and  Tentyra  (p.  217).  On  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
Oxyrrhynchos  became  so  'full  of  convents  that  monkish  songs  were  heard 
in  every  quarter'.  Convent  jostles  convent  all  round,  forming  as  it  were  a 
second  town  of  monks.  In  the  5th  cent,  the  diocese  of  Oxyrrhynchos  is 
said  to  have  contained  10,000  monks  and  12,000  nuns.  In  the  town  itself 
were  12  churches.  Under  the  Arabs  it  is  known  only  as  Behnesa.  In  the 
Mameluke  period  it  was  still  of  some  importance,  but  it  has  since  steadily 
declined.  Extensive  excavations  undertaken  here  in  1897  by  Grenfell  have 
yielded  large  quantities  of  papyri  of  the  Roman  period.  From  Behnesa 
the  desert-route  leads  to  the  'small  oasis  of  Bahrit/eh,  also  known  as  the 
Oasis  of  Behnesa. 

Beyond  (129  M.)  Matdyeh  a  handsome  bridge  crosses  a  canal,  which 
runs  to  the  left  of  the  railway.  —  134  M.  Kolosaneh,  with  a  large  grove 
of  palms.  —  138  M.  Samallut,  with  a  handsome  railway  station, 
sugar-factories,  palms,  and  fields  of  clover.  On  the  E.  bank  rises 
the  massive  Gebel  et-  Ter  (p.  185),  forming  a  picturesque  background 
for  the  numerous  sails  on  the  Nile.  Extensive  cotton  -  fields  are 
passed,  after  which  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  goats,  and  some- 
times camels,  are  seen.  Then  sugar  plantations,  and  rich  vegetation. 

154  M.  Minyeh  (53/4  hrs.  from  Cairo;  see  p.  186).  The  train 
halts  here  for  10  minutes. 

Excgksion  to  Benihasan,  15  M.  (see  p.  187).  After  making  enquiries 
as  to  the  security  of  the  route,  the  traveller  hires  an  ass,  ferries  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  ascends  the  river  via  Z&vtiyet  el-Metln  (p.  185) 
and  K6m  el-Ahmar  (p.  186).  Instead  of  returning  to  Minyeh,  he  should 
continue  to  follow  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile  to  the  (10'/2  M.)  Ruins  of 
Antinoupolis,  now  Shekh  'Abddeh  (p.  191)  and  cross  the  river  thence  to  R6da 
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(p.  179).     This  is  a  long  but  interesting  day's  journey.    Accommodation 
at  Roda  may  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  railway-station  (p.  179). 

On  the  bank  of  the  Nile  rises  a  lofty  grove  of  palms.  The  luxur- 
iant vegetation  includes  the  cactus,  the  banyan(flcus  Indica),  and 
the  vine.  To  the  E.  appear  the  hills  of  Zawiyetel-Metin  and  Kom 
el-Ahmar  (p.  186),  with  a  shekh'B  tomb  at  the  farther  end.  Beyond 
some  luxuriant  clover-fields  a  low  rugged  range  of  hills  is  seen  on 
the  left,  and  a  wide  plain  on  the  right.  From  the  station  of  Abu 
Kerkas  we  obtain  a  view  of  Benihasan  (p.  187),  the  tombs  of  which 
may  be  visited  from  this  point  also.  Thence  the  line  traverses 
sugar-plantations  and  acacia  woods  close  to  the  Nile. 

177  M.  B6da,  an  important  place  with  a  large  sugar-factory,  is 
the  station  for  Antinoupolis  (p.  191)  and  Hermopolis  (p.  190). 

Immediately  beyond  Roda  the  mountains  on  the  E.  bank  recede 
farther  from  the  river.  During  the  sugar-cane  harvest,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  February,  this  region  presents  a  busy  scene.  —  183  M. 
Melawi  el-'Arish,  a  small  town  with  10, 000  inhab.,  has  a  frequent- 
ed market  on  Sundays.  In  the  vicinity  are  many  large  palms  and 
also  sugar-plantations.  To  the  left  we  have  a  view  of  the  E.  range 
of  hills,  in  which  are  the  tombs  of  El-Bersheh  (p.  192)  and  Shekh 
Sa'id  (p.  193).  To  the  right  of  the  railway  is  a  canal.  —  190  M. 
Hit  Mauas.  On  the  E.  bank  are  the  ruins  of  Tell  el-'Amarna  (p.  193), 
which  may  be  visited  hence.  —  196  M.  Derut  esh-Shertf,  on  the 
Bahr  Y&suf  or  Joseph's  Canal,  which  diverges  from  the  Nile  a  few 
miles  farther  up  (p.  200).  We  notice  a  large  lock  and  bridge  here. 
The  railway  crosses  the  Bahr  Yiisuf  and  then  the  Ibrahimiyeh  Canal, 
which  brings  Nile  water  to  the  former  from  Assiiit.  Passing  several 
irrigation  canals  and  the  station  of  El-Kus7yeh  (p.  200) ,  the  train 
now  runs  towards  the  S.E.  —  210  M.  Beni  Korra. 

217  M.  Monfalftt  (p.  200),  with  13,200  inhab.  (1882).  is  the  seat 
of  a  Coptic  bishop  and  contains  several  fine  villas  and  gardens  and  a 
bazaar.  Its  market  is  much  frequented  on  Sun.,  and  it  also  possesses 
a  sugar-factory  and  a  distillery,  where  date-brandy  ('araki)  is  made, 
partly  for  local  consumption  by  the  Copts  and  partly  for  export. 

To  the  S.W.  of  Monfalut  lies  Beni  'Adin,  where  in  1798  a  collision 
took  place  between  the  troops  of  General  Desaix  and  the  Arabs.  In  the 
following  year,  just  after  the  arrival  of  a  caravan  from  Darfur,  General 
Ravoust  destroyed  it  as  a  nest  of  rebels,  taking  the  women  prisoners. 
Mohammed  rAli  united  his  army  here  in  1820.  The  journey  to  the  oasis 
of  Far&fra  is  frequently  begun  here.  The  first  station  to  the  N.W.  is 
the  convent  of  Maragh,  containing  50  Coptic  monks. 

The  following  stations  are  (226  M.)  Beni  Husi'n,  and  — 

235  M.  Assiflt,  see.p.  202. 

243  M.  El-Mati'a  (Motiaa).  —  250  M.  Abutig  (p.  205);  the 
village  and  an  "Arab  cemetery  lie  to  the  left  of  the  line.  —  256  M. 
Sedfeh ;  261  M.  Temeh,  a  pretty  village  in  verdant  surroundings ; 
265V2 M.  Mishteh'(Mecheta) ;  272 M.  Tahta  (p.  206).  —  The  Arabian 
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hills  now  approach  close  to  the  E.  bank.  —  280  M.  El-Mardgha; 
286  M.  Shendawin  (ChandaouilJ. 

291 M.  Sohag,  see  p.  206.  On  the  E.  bank  lies  Akhmtm  (p.  206). 

—  301  M.  El-Menshiyeh  (Menchah;  p.  207);  307  M.  El-Asskat. 
313V2  M.  Girgeh.  (Guergueh),  see  p.  208. 

318V2  M.  Bardis.  —  32372  M.  Belidneh  is  the  Btation  for  -vis- 
itors to  the  ruins  of  Abydos  (p.  209),  which  lie  91/2  M.  to  the  S.W. 

—  328  M.  Abu  Shusheh,  the  ancient  Egyptian  Pe(r)-z6s.  —  334  M. 
Abu  Tisheh  (Abou  Ticket).  Beyond  (340  M.)  Farshut  the  railway 
approaches  the  Nile  and  crosses  it  beyond  — 

345  M.  Nag'  Hamadeh,  the  terminus  until  1897,  by  an  iron 
bridge  437  yds.  in  length.  The  bridge  may  be  used  by  foot- 
passengers  also  and  is  opened  twice  daily  (morning  and  evening)  for 
the  passage  of  steamers  and  other  vessels. 

The  line  passes  Kasr  es-Saiydd  (p.  216)  and  the  stations  of  Fau 
and  (360  M.)  Deshneh  (p.  217);  then  Samata ,  Auldd  'Amr,  and 
(375  M.)  Kenawiyeh  (opposite  Dendera,  p.  217). 

379  M]  Keneh  (p.  217).  The  valley  bends  to  the  S. ;  in  the 
Nile  are  several  islands.  —  392  M.  Kuft  (Quift),  the  ancient  Koptos 
(p.  223).  —  398  M.  Kus;  408  M.  Khizdm  (p.  224).  Approaching 
Thebes,  we  pass  the  ruins  of  Karnak  (on  the  right). 

417  M.  Luxor  (p.  225);  the  station  is  to  the  S.E.  of  the  village. 
Travellers  to  Assuan  change  carriages  and  proceed  by  the  narrow- 
gauge  line  (p.  177).  • —  Beyond  (430  M.)  Erment  (Armant),  opposite 
the  town  of  that  name  (p.  303),  the  valley  contracts;  the  line  runs 
close  to  the  river.  435  M.  Shakab  (Chagab,  opposite  Gebelen,  p.  304) ; 
447  M.  Matana.  —  453  M.'  Esneh  (p.  304);  the  town  with  its 
temple  lies  opposite,  on  the  W.  bank.  463  M.  Sabdhiyeh ;  470  M. 
Mehammed  (Mohamid,  for  El-Kdb,  p.  306). 

483  M.  Edfu  (p.  310),  with  its  celebrated  temple,  is  situated  op- 
posite the  station,  on  the  "W.  bank.  Between  (493  M.)  Es-Serdg 
(Sirrag)  and  (502  M.)  Selwa  the  line  passes  through  deep  rocky 
cuttings,  affording  a  series  of  picturesque  views.  Beyond  (507  M.) 
Nag  '  Kaguk  the  railway  quits  the  Nile,  passes  E.  of  the  Oebel  Silsileh 
(p.  316),  and  proceeds  straight  on  through  the  desert  as  far  as  Birket 
Kom  Ombo  (p.  320),  near  the  station  of  (525  M.)  Derau  (Daraw), 
where  it  again  approaches  the  river.  Beyond  a  grand  rocky  defile 
we  reach  (540  M.)  Khatara  (el-'AtaraJ  and  — 

547  M.  Assudn  (p.  324). 

18.  From  Cairo  to  Assiut  by  the  Nile. 

Comp.  Maps,  pp.  178,  184. 

247  M.  (235  M.  by  rail).  Arrangements,  see  the  Introduction,  pp.  xri,  etc. 

The  quay  to  the  S.  of  the  Kasr  en-Nil  bridge  is  the  starting 
place  not  only  of  Cook's  and  Gaze's  tourist-steamers,  but  also  of 
the  dhahabiyehs.    To  the  left  (E.  bank)  lie  the  palaces  and  gardens 
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of  Cairo,  the  British  Consulate  General,  the  island  of  R6da,  and 
Old  Cairo  (p.  68),  beyond  which  rise  the  Mokattam  Mts.,  with  the 
citadel  and  the  Stabl  'Antar,  a  ruined  Arab  fort  on  the  S.  end  of  one 
of  their  spurs;  on  the  W.  are  the  Palace  of  Gizeh,  with  the  museum, 
and  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh.  —  To  the  left  (E.  bank),  farther  on, 
are  the  quarries  and  hamlets  of  Turra  and  Ma'sara  (see  p.  147).  Op- 
posite, on  the  W.  bank,  rise  the  pyramids  of  Abusir,  Sakkara,  and 
Dahshur.  Farther  up,  near  the  bank,  to  the  left,  amidst  a  fine  grove 
of  palms,  is  a  Coptic  convent,  and  adjacent  is  a  gun-factory,  begun 
by  Isma'il  Pasha,  but  never  finished. 

The  steamer  remains  for  some  hours  at  (14  M.)  Bedrashen  (rail. 
stat.,  p.  177),  where  asses  are  kept  ready  for  a  visit  to  Memphis,  Sak- 
kara, etc.  (p.  123).  Opposite,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  lies  the 
village  of  Helwdn,  and  a  little  inland  is  the  watering-place  of  that 
name  (p.  145).  —  On  the  bank  at  (31  M.)  Kafr  el-'Ayat  (W.  bank; 
rail,  stat.),  where  the  three-weeks  tourist-steamer  lays  to  for  the 
night,  are  some  ancient  constructions.  The  unimportant  pyramids 
of  Lisht  lie  to  the  right;  that  to  the  S.  is  the  tomb  of  Usertesen  I. 
The  singularly  shaped  pyramid  of  MMUm  (the  so-called  'False 
Pyramid')  becomes  more  and  more  prominent. 

Rikka,  on  the  W.  bank,  is  the  starting-point  of  the  excursion  to 
the  Pyramid  and  Mastabas  of  Medtim  (asses  with  poor  saddles  may 
be  procured  at  the  village ;  2  fr.  and  bakshish). 

The  Pyramid  and  Mastabas  op  M&dCh  deserve  a  visit,  which  may  be 
accomplished  in  about  6  hrs.  (railway  travellers  may  perform  it  in  about 
the  same  time  from  the  el-Wasta  station;  comp.  p.  177).  Crossing  the  rail- 
way, we  proceed  on  donkey-back  in  about  l>/4  hr.  to  the  pyramid,  which 
rises  close  to  the  cultivated  country  on  the  soil  of  the  desert,  ll/2  M.  to 
the  N.  of  the  village  of  MedHm. 

The  Pyramid  of  Hedum,  in  all  probability  the  tomb  of  Snofru,  the 
predecessor  of  Kheops,  is  so  different  from  all  the  other  structures  of 
the  kind  that  it  is  called  by  the  Arabs  el- liar  am  el-kadddb,  or  the  false 
pyramid.  It  consists  of  three  (originally  seven)  square  towers,  which  rise 
to  a  height  of  124  ft.  in  three  smooth  and  steep  stages  at  an  angle  of 
74»  10'.  The  first  section  is  69  ft.,  and  the  second  20>/2  ft.,  while  the  third, 
now  almost  entirely  destroyed,  was  once  32  ft.  in  height.  The  outer  walls 
consist  of  admirably  jointed  and  polished  blocks  of  Mokattam  stone.  The 
Pyramid  of  MSdum  was  pillaged  as  early  as  in  the  time  "of  the20thDyn- 
asty.  It  was  opened  in  1881  by  Maspero,  who  found  a  long  corridor  and 
a  chamber  without  sarcophagus.  It  was  again  carefully  examined  more 
recently  by  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie,  who  discovered  on  its  E.  side  the  small 
Temple  of  Snofru.  This,  built  of  blocks  of  limestone,  consists  of  two 
bare  chambers  leading  to  an  open  court  immediately  adjoining  the  pyr- 
amid ;  in  the  court  stands  a  simple  altar,  beside  which  are  two  tomb- 
stones without  inscription.  The  numerous  inscriptions  on  the  walls  of 
the  temple  were  placed  there  by  later  pilgrims  to  the  shrine. 

The  Mastabas  of  Hedum  lie  to  the  N.  and  E.  of  the  pyramid.  These 
were  the  tombs  of  the  courtiers  and  officials  of  Snofru,  and  are  among 
the  oldest  monuments  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The  two  most  important 
(to  the  N.)  are  those  of  the  judge  and  vizier  Nefermaal  and  his  wife  Yetet, 
and  of  Prince  Rahotep  and  his  wife  Nofret.  Both  are  built  of  sun-dried 
bricks  (in  Nefermaafs  tomb  the  inner  walls  are  of  Nile  mud)  and  each 
contains  two  serdabs  (p.  clx),  which,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  were 
embellished  with  representations  and  inscriptions.  The  usual  sacrificial 
chambers  are  here  replaced  by  recesses  on  the  E.  side,  with  door-shaped 
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steles,  in  front  of  which  the  offerings  were  laid.  The  hieroglyphics 
throughout  are  executed  with  great  accuracy,  and  the  paintings  are  remark- 
ably clear  and  lifelike.  The  tomb  of  Rahotep  is  decorated  with  painted 
bas-reliefs,  while  in  that  of  Nefermaat  some  of  the  scenes  are  painted 
upon  stucco  {e.g.  the  geese,  now  in  the  Museum  at  Gizeh,  p.  76),  while 
others  are  engraved  in  outline  and  the  inner  surfaces  filled  up  with 
colours.  The  inner  chambers  of  these  tombs ,  which  were  opened  by 
Mariette,  were  built  up  again  by  Petrie,  to  preserve  them  from  damage, 
as  they  had  already  suffered  severely.  The  two  fine  statues  in  the  Museum 
of  Gizeh,  mentioned  at  p.  76  (No.  6)  were  found  in  the  tomb  of  Rahotep. 
—  Numerous  graves  of  the  humbler  ranks  of  society  have  also  been  dis- 
covered at  Medum.  In  these  the  bodies  were  not  interred  in  the  usual 
manner,  at  full  length,  but  lying  on  their  left  side,  facing  the  E  ,  and 
with  knees  drawn  up.  Perhaps  this  was  an  early  mode  of  burial  that 
afterwards  went  out  of  fashion. 

On  the  right  bank,  opposite  Rikka  and  about  ll/a  M.  from  the 
river,  lies  the  hamlet  of  Atflh,  with  some  mounds  of  earth  and 
debris  representing  the  ancient  Aphroditopolis,  named  after  Hathor- 
Aphrodite  who  was  worshipped  here. 

The  Egyptian  name  of  the  town  was  Tep-eh  or  Per  Hathor  nebt  Tep-eh, 
i.e.  'House  of  Hathor,  mistress  of  Tep-eh',  whence  the  shortened  Coptic 
Petpeh  and  Arabic  Atfih.  Strabo  states  that  a  white  cow,  sacred  to  Hathor, 
was  worshipped  here.' 

In  the  Christian  period  (ca.  310  A.D.)  Aphroditopolis  gained  some  cele 
brity  from  St.  Antony,  who  Axed  his  hermitage  in  the  mountains  to  the 
E.  of  the  town,  beside  a  well  and  a  group  of  palms.  So  many  pilgrims 
of  every  class,  age,  and  sex  sought  out  the  holy  man,  that  a  regular  post- 
ing route,  with  relays  of  camels,  was  laid  out  across  the  desert.  St.  An- 
tony, however,  fled  from  his  admirers  and  buried  himself  deeper  in  the 
mountains.  But  while  he  thus  shook  off  his  earthly  visitants,  he  could 
not  so  easily  escape  those  extraordinary  tempters  from  spirit-land,  at  which 
Callot  has  taught  us  to  smile,  though  to  St.  Antony  himself,  as  well  as 
to  St.  Hilarion  and  other  similarly  persecuted  anchorites,  the  contest  was 
one  of  bitter  earnest.  The  Coptic  convent  of  Mar  Antonios  (see  below),  a 
few  leagues  higher  up,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Nile,  still  sends  supplies  to  the 
convent  of  St.  Antony,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Arabian  Desert  (p.  183). 

Passing  a  few  islands,  we  reach  (W.  bank)  El-Wasta  (p.  177 ; 
post-office  and  Arab  telegraph  at  the  rail,  stat.,  V4  M.  from  the 
Nile),  whence  a  branch-railway  diverges  to  the  Fayiim  (p.  149). 

A  small  canal,  beginning  near  the  village  of  Zdwiyeh  (W.  bank), 
runs  out  of  the  Nile  into  the  Bahr  Yusuffy.  179). 

On  the  "W.  bank  the  mountains  recede  a  little,  but  on  the  E.  bank 
their  steep  and  lofty  spurs  frequently  extend  down  to  the  river  in 
rising  picturesque  forms.  None  of  the  Nile-villages  before  Benisuef 
need  be  mentioned.  On  the  E.  bank  stands  the  Coptic  convent  of 
Mdr  Antonios  (see  above).  About  2 M.  inland  from  Zitun  (W.  bank) 
lies  the  hamlet  of  Bush  (rail,  stat.,  p.  178),  inhabited  by  Copts. 

71 1/2  M.  Benisuef,  on  the  W.  bank  (rail,  stat.,  p.  178 ;  stat.,  8/4  M. 
from  the  Nile),  is  a  town  of  10,000  inhab.,  pleasantly  situated  be- 
tween the  railway  and  the  river.  It  contains  a  post  and  telegraph 
office  and  is  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  which  con- 
tains 169  villages  and  about  220,000  inhabitants.  To  the  left  of 
the  rail,  station  is  the  Mudiriyeh,  or  residence  of  the  Mudir  or  gov- 
ernor. The  houses  or  rather  huts  of  this  provincial  capital  are, 
however,  constructed  merely  of  Nile  mud.    The  linen-manufacture 
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for  which  this  place  was  celebrated  in  the  middle  ages  has  greatly 
declined,  but  there  are  several  sugar-plantations  and  a  small  bazaar. 
To  the  left  of  the  railway  is  a  fine  grove  of  palms. 

A  road,  which  was  much  frequented  before  the  completion  of  the  rail- 
way t  leads  from  Benisuef  into  the  FayUm  (p.  147). 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Bahr  Yusuf,  10  M.  to  the  W.  of  Benisuef, 
lies  the  village}  of  Jlenattiyeh  el-Medineh  (vulgo,  Henassiyeh  Umm  el-Kim&n, 
'rubbish-heaps  of  Henassiyeh'),  beside  the  mounds  of  debris,  covering 
an  area  of  1/s  sq.  M.,  which  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  Heraeleopolis. 
The  Egyptian  name  of  the  town  was  Henen-setett,  from  which  are  derived 
the  Coptic  fines,  and  the  Arabic  Ahndi  and  Btenatttyeh.  It  was  the  capital 
of  a  nome  (the  Grseco-Roman  Heracfeopolites)  and  the  chief  seat  or  the 
worship  of  the  ram-headed  god  Hershef,  identified  by  the  Greeks  with 
Heracles  (whence  the  name  of  the  town).  The  ichneumon  also  was  re- 
vered here.  Among  its  chief  shrines  was  a  temple  erected  under  the  Middle 
Empire  and  a  new  building  by  Ramses  II.,  but  all  have  practically  van- 
ished ;  and  four  columns  of  a  late  period,  probably  dating  from  a  Byzantine 
church,  are  all  that  projects  above  the  rubbish-heaps.  The  ancient  necro- 
polis lies  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Bahr  Yusuf,  in  the  narrow  strip  of  desert 
that  here  separates  the  Fayvlm  from  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

Another  road,  traversing  the  Wadi  Baydd,  which  opens  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Baydd,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Nile,  opposite  Benisuef,  leads  through 
the  desert  to  the  Convents  of  SS.  Antony  and  Paul,  a  few  leagues  from 
the  Bed  Sea.  The  brotherhood  of  St.  Antony's  Convent  occupies  the 
highest  rank  among  the  religious  societies  of  the  Monophysite  Confession ; 
and'  the  Patriarch,  or  head  of  the  Coptic  community,  must  be  selected 
from  their  number.  A  visit  to  the  convents ,  however,  does  not  com- 
pensate for  the  fatigue  and  trouble  it  involves. 

As  far  as  Minyeh  the  space  between  the  E.  bank  and  the  hills 
remains  narrow,  the  limestone  Tocks  frequently  abutting  on  the  river 
in  unbroken  walls  or  rounded  bluffs.  Few  villages  are  seen  on  this 
bank,  but  the  fertile  alluvial  tract  on  the  W.  side,  10-12M.  in  width, 
is  thickly  populated  and  carefully  cultivated,  exhibiting  in  profusion 
all  the  cereals  that  grow  on  the  Nile,  date-palms,  and  sugar-cane. 
The  sugar-factories,  which  are  a  monopoly  of  the  Khedive,  follow 
each  other  in  rapid  succession.  They  are  connected  by  the  railway, 
and  short  branch-lines,  used  in  harvest-time  only,  run  from  them 
to  the  plantations  lying  farther  to  the  "W.  Their  lofty  chimneys  and 
corrugated  iron  roofs  impart  a  very  modern-industrial  appearance 
to  the  ancient  land  of  the  Pharaohs.  Large  barges  full  of  sugar 
canes  and  others  with  fellahin  going  to  work  in  the  factories  are 
met  on  the  river.  Most  of  the  higher  officials  in  the  factories  are 
Europeans.  The  juice  is  expressed  from  the  cane  and  then  refined 
by  being  boiled  twice  in  closed  vessels. 

In  1894  Egypt  contained  22  sugar-factories  (mostly  near  Minyeh),  which 
produced  about  150,000  tons  of  sugar.  In  1893  the  value  of  the  sugar 
exported  amounted  to  761,000/. 

The  boat  passes  several  large  islands.  On  the  "W.  bank  lie  Ba- 
lanka  and  Bibeh  (rail,  stat.,  p.  178),  with  large  sugar-factories.  The 
channel  now  contracts,  and  numerous  islets  are  passed.  95  M. 
Feshn  (rail,  stat.,  p.  178),  on  the  W.  bank,  is  l1/*  M.  from  the  river. 
Near  the  village  of  El-Hibeh,  on  the  E.  bank,  about.272  M.  farther 
up,  are  the  rnins  of  an  ancient  town,  conjectured  to  be  Het-benu 
('phcenix-castle'),  the  capital  of  a  province. 
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The  Town  Walls,  which  are  in  good  preservation,  were  restored  unde 
the  21st  Dyn.,  as  is  proved  by  numerous  bricks  stamped  with  the  names 
of  Princess  Est-em-kheb  and  her  husband  Afen-kheper-re,  or  of  their  son 
Pinotem  (II.),  priest  of  Ammon.  —  Kuins  of  a  temple,  built  by  Sheshonq  I 
and  Osorkon  I.  (22nd  Dyn.),  have  also  been  discovered  here. 

On  the  E.  bank  rises  the  Gebel  Shekh  Emb&rak.  IO8V2M.  Magha- 
gha  (post  and  telegraph  office  at  the  rail,  stat.,  p.  178),  on  the  W. 
bank,  with  a  large  sugar-factory,  which  passengers  by  Cook's  tourist 
steamers  are  permitted  to  inspect.  —  The  Nile-channel  is  very  wide 
here  (several  islands) ;  farther  on  both  banks  are  flat.  —  At  (113  M.) 
Sharona  (E.  bank)  are  tombs  of  the  end  of  the  6th  Dynasty.  Near 
K6m  el-Ahmar,  to  the  S.,  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  temple  built  by 
Ptolemy  I.,  and  tombs  of  a  late  period,  belonging  to  the  town  of  Het- 
seterd,  in  the  Cynopolitan  nome.  —  118  M.  Beni  Mazar  ("W.  bank) 
is  a  railway-station  (p.  178).  —  About  3  M.  farther  up,  close  to  the 
E.  bank,  are  the  insignificant  remains  of  Shekh  el-Fadhl,  near 
which  is  Hamatha.  The  discovery  of  a  large  number  of  dog-mum- 
mies here  proves  that  we  are  standing  on  the  site  of  the  necropolis 
of  Cynopolis,  the  'city  of  the  dogs'.  Several  trough-like  hollows  and 
clefts  have  been  found  here,  some  of  which,  in  the  rocks,  are  of 
considerable  size ;  but  no  inscriptions  have  been  discovered.  Cyn- 
opolis itself,  in  which  Anubis  was  worshipped  and  dogs  were  held 
sacred,  lay,  according  to  Ptolemy,  on  an  island  in  the  Nile.  —  Op- 
posite, il/i  M.  from  the  W.  bank,  lies  el-Kes,  the  Egyptian  Ka'is, 
which  superseded  Cynopolis.  Farther  to  the  W.,  on  the  verge  of  the 
Libyan  desert,  lies  Behnesa,  the  ancient  Oxyrrhynclios  (p.  178). 

133'/2  M.  Kolosaneh  (rail,  stat.,  p.  178),  on  the  W.  bank.  Opposite 
(E.  bank)  lies  Surartyeh.  To  the  N.  and  S.  quarries  are  worked  in 
the  limestone  rock. 

Among  the  quarries  is  a  small  Rock  Chapel,  built  under  Merneptah 
and  dedicated  to  Hathor.  On  the  walls  the  king  is  represented  sacrificing 
to  Hathor  and  various  other  deities.  On  the  rear  wall  appear  Hathor, 
Horus,  and  a  third  god.  —  On  the  external  wall  i9  Ramses  III.  between 
Hathor  and  another  deity. 

On  the  W.  bank  lies  the  railway-station  otSamallUt  (p.  178).  A 
little  farther  to  the  S.,  on  the  E.  bank,  rise  the  steep  rocky  sides 
of  the  Gebel  et-Ter  ('bird-mountain'),  with  an  extensive  flat  top 
bearing  the  Coptic  convent  of  el-Buker.  t  The  convent,  also  named 
Der  Sitteh  Maryam  el-'Adhra  or  convent  of  Lady  Mary  the  Virgin, 
consists  of  a  group  of  miserable  huts,  occupied  not  only  by  the 
monks  but  by  laymen  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  looks  like 
a  fortified  village.  Most  of  the  monks  employ  themselves  in  making 
shoes.  The  underground  chapel  in  which  service  is  held  is  un- 
interesting. The  institution  is  very  old,  and  curious  tales  are  told 
of  it  by  Makrizi,  Kazwini,  Suyuti,  and  other  Arabic  writers. 

'This  convent',  says  Makrizi,  'is  ancient,  overlooks  the  Nile,  and  is 

+  Now  generally  called  Der  el-Bitkra,  from  a  windlass  (bukra)  used 
in  drawing  water.  But  the  name  is  probably  derived  from  the  old  legend 
of  the  Bukir  bird. 
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reached  by  a  staircase  hewn  in  the  hill^  it  lies  opposite  Samlut'.  Then, 
following  el-Shaboshti,  he  narrates  how  it  is  visited  by  pilgrims  from  all 
quarters  and  lies  on  the  'hill  of  the  caverns'.  'At  one  point  of  the  hiir, 
the  continues,  'is  a  narrow  fissure,  and  on  the  saint's  day  of  the  convent 
all  the  bukir  birds  +  in  the  neighbourhood  come  flying  to  this  fissure, 
flocking  together  in  a  huge  crowd  and  making  a  tremendous  din.  One 
after  the  other  in  constant  succession  thrusts  its  head  into  the  cleft,  and 
utters  a  scream,  until  one  comes  whose  head  sticks  fast  and  connot  be 
withdrawn.  The  victim  then  beats  its  wings  against  the  rocks  until  it 
dies,  after  which  all  the  other  birds  depart  and  leave  the  rock  in  solitude 
and  silence.     'This',  adds  the  writer,  'is  now  a  thing  of  the  past'. 

The  Wadi  et-Ter  (E.  bank)  leads  from  the  Gebel  et-Ter  to  the  S.E. 
About  il/2  M.  to  the  S.  of  its  mouth  is  the  village  of  Tehneh  et-TahUna 
('Tehneh  of  the  mill').  Before  reaching  it  we  pass  the  ancient  Hitdn  el- 
'a'gdz,  or  'walls  of  the  old  woman',  probably  erected  as  a  barrier  to  the 
desert-hurricanes.  At  Tehneh,  which  is  about  3/«  M.  from  the  Nile,  are 
two  groups  of  tombs,  that  to  the  N.  belonging  to  the  Graeco-Roman  period, 
while  that  to  the  S.  belongs  to  the  ancient  kingdom.  The  necropolis  to 
which  these  tombs  belonged  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  town  of  Akoris, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  alone  and  belonging  to  the  nome  of  Cynopolis. 
Mounds  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  town.  Near  the  tombs  of  the  time 
of  the  Ptolemies  are  several  Greek  inscriptions.  One  sepulchral  chapel, 
containing  some  singular  lifesize  representations  of  a  late  date,  is  interest- 
ing. A  Greek  or  Roman  grandee  is  here  shown  sacrificing  to  a  number 
of  Egyptian  deities.  The  only  inscriptions  extant  are  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  door.  Higher  up  on  the  rock-walls  are  two  horses  in  the  Roman 
style,  held  by  men.  Between  the  two  were  other  sculptures,  the  subjects 
of  which  are  no  longer  recognisable.  Farther  to  the  S.  is  a  colossal  image, 
carved  out  of  the  rock,  of  Ramses  III.  sacrificing  to  the  god  Sobk.  —  The 
inscriptions  in  the  very  ancient  group  of  tombs  to  the  S.  are  in  such  bad 
preservation  that  their  date  can  only  be  guessed  at  from  their  general  style. 

152  M.  Minyeh  (Minyet-ibn-Khaslb ;  rail,  stat.,  p.  178]  lies  on  the 
W.  bank.  The  four-weeks  tourist-steamer  halts  here  on  the  return 
voyage.  The  well-built  and  handsome  town,  with  15,900  inhab., 
si  the  seat  of  the  Mudir  of  a  district  containing  281  villages  and 
315,000  inhabitants.  There  is  a  telegraph -office  at  the  railway 
Station,  and  adjacent  is  the  post-office.  At  the  hospital  is  a  physi- 
cian who  has  studied  in  Europe.  The  town  possesses  two  hotels,  a 
Greek  restaurant,  and  a  curiously  painted  Arab  cafe,  in  which 
ghawazi  sing  in  the  evening.  Parts  of  the  street  running  along  the 
river  are  planted  with  trees,  and  in  the  stream  many  steamers  and 
dhahabfyehs  lie  at  anchor.  The  palace  of  the  Mudir  is  a  plain  and 
lightly-built  structure.  The  large  sugar-factory  is  the  oldest  in 
Egypt,  and  a  visit  to  it  during  the  sugar-harvest  is  of  great  interest ; 
most  of  the  officials  are  French  and  very  obliging.  Market-day  in 
Minyeh  presents  a  very  gay  and  characteristic  picture  of  Oriental 
life.  There  are  no  public  buildings  or  monuments  of  any  interest. 
The  bridge,  with  battlements  and  locks,  is  handsome. 

Opposite  Minyeh,  on  the  E.  bank,  lies  K6m  el-Kefara,  where  some  an- 
cient tombs,  perhaps  belonging  to  the  Middle  Empire,  have  been  discovered. 

Zawiyet  el-Metin,  noted  for  the  rock-tombs  in  the  vicinity,  is 
situated  on  the  E.  bank,  4*/2  M.  above  Minyeh.  —  To  the  S.  of  the 


t  This  bird  is  described  by  Suyuti  as  black  and  white,  with  a  black 
neck,  ringed  near  the  head,  black  wing-feathers,  and  the  ability  to  swim. 
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village  lies  the  fine  cemetery  of  the  citizens  of  Minyeh,  with  its 
numerous  domed  tonibs  and  chapels.  Faithful  to  the  custom  of 
their  ancestors  under  the  Pharaohs,  the  inhabitants  still  fe»ry  their 
dead  across  the  river  and  bury  them  near  the  ancient  necropolis. 
A  few  minutes'  walk  towards  the  S.  brings  us  to  the  large  mound 
of  rubbish  known  as  K6m  el-Ahmar  ('the  red  mound'),  which  runs 
parallel  with  the  Nile.  Climbing  over  this  we  reach  the  ancient 
Rock  Tombs,  which  are  situated  in  a  row  among  the  Arabian  hills, 
with  their  gates  towards  the  river. 

The  tombs,  nineteen  in  all,  are  those  of  princes  and  grandee*  of 
Ifebenu,  which  stood  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Nile  and  was  the  capital  of 
a  nome  in  which  the  gazelle  was  held  sacred.  Nearly  all  date  from  the 
close  of  the  Early  Empire.  The  tombs  are  unfortunately  in  bad  preserva- 
tion, and  some  of  them  have  been  destroyed  by  violence,  the  stones  being 
removed  for  use  in  building.  The  most  interesting  is  that  of  KMtrtet,  a 
nomarch  under  the  6th  Dyn.,  the  last  but  one  towards  the  8.  The  sceaes 
of  agriculture,  fishing,  ship-building,  weapon-making,  etc.  in  this  tomb 
(recalling  the  tombs  of  Sakkara,  p.  131)  are  now,  however,  scarcely  visible. 
—  Farther  up  is  the  tomb  of  Ifefer-sekheru,  superintendent  of  the  store- 
houses of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  under  the  New  Empire.  It  eontains 
a  room  in  the  rear-wall  of  which  are  three  niches,  in  which  statues  once 
stood.  The  mural  reliefs  resemble  those  in  the  vaults  of  fAbd  el-Ktrrna 
(p.  281):  the  deceased  with  his  wife  receiving  sacrificial  gifts;  female 
mourners  beside  the  bier;  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Nephthys;  etc.  —  From  the 
upper  tombs  we  obtain  a  splendidly  vari«d  view  of  the  Nile,  its  fertile 
valley  and  the  town  of  Minyeh,  with  the  red  mounds  of  debris  in  the 
foreground,  while  to  the  N.  stretches  the  sandy  desert,  from  which  the 
domed  tombs  of  Zawiyet  el-Metin  rise  like  a  group  of  tents.  On  the  mound 
of  Kom  el-Ahmar  lies  a  colossal  figure,  70  ft.  long,  without  an  inscription. 

Benihasan  and  Speos  Artemidos,  on  the  E.  bank,  167  M.  from 
Cairo,  an  important  steamboat-station. 

The  three-weeks  steamer  halts  here  3-4  hrs.,  while  the  four-weeks 
steamer  remains  overnight  and  leaves  the  entire  forenoon  for  a  visit  to 
Speos  Artemidos  and  Benihasan.  Donkeys  (with  good  saddles)  are  in 
waiting  at  the  landing-place  (U.-ls.  6d.).  The  excursion  begins  at  Speos 
Artemidos,  which  lies  to  the  S.  (Vahr.  on  donkey-back),  whence  we  proceed 
towards  the  N.  to  (V2  hr.)  the  foot  of  the  tombs  of  Benihasan.  We  then 
walk  to  (10  min.)  the  S.  graves  and  descend  to  Nos.  2  (Khnem-hotep)  and  1 
(Ameny-Amenemhet)  of  the  N.  tombs,  where  the  asses  are  in  waiting  to 
take  us  back  to  the  steamer  (3/4  hr.).  The  direct  route  to  the  tombs, 
without  the  detour  by  Speos  Artemidos,  takes  about  '/*  hr.  from  the 
landing-place.  —  Travellers  ascending  the  river  in  a  dhahabiyeh  should 
land  at  Benihasan,  ride  to  Speos  Artemidos,  and  send  the  dhahabiyeh  on 
to  meet  them  near  the  village  of  Benihasan  el-Ahmar.  Those  descending 
the  stream  save  a  little  time  by  landing  at  a  point  somewhat  nearer  the 
tombs  of  Benihasan,  almost  opposite  Benihasan  e,-Kadi«i  (p.  187). 

Speos  Artemidos  ('grotto  of  Artemis'),  known  to  the  ATabs  as 
Stabl  'Antar  ('stable  of  Antar' ;  comp.  p.  181),  is  reached  from  the 
steamboat-landing  in  V2  nT-  The  route  leads  to  the  E.,  at  first 
through  fields,  then  along  an  embankment  on  the  edge  of  the 
desert,  in  which  is  an  Arab  cemetery.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  cats' 
graveyard,  in  which  the  cats  sacred  to  Pakht,  patron-goddesB  of  this 
region,  were  interred.  Farther  to  the  E.  we  reach  the  mouth  of  a 
wadi  or  ravine,  with  quarries  of  ancient  date.  On  the  right  (S.) 
side  of  the  ravine,  about  600  ft.  from  its  mouth,  lies  the  rock  temple 
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of  the  goddess  Pakht,  called  Speos  Artemidoa  by  the  Greeks.  The 
temple  consists  of  a  vestibule  and  of  an  inner  chamber  connected 
with  the  vestibule  by  a  corridor.  It  was  built  in  the  joint  reign  of 
Queen  Makere  and  King  Thutmosis  III.;  the  latter  afterwards  erased 
the  names  and  representations  of  his  sister  (p.  271),  and  during  the 
19th  Dyn.    Sethos  I.  inserted  his  own  names  in  the  blanks. 

Over  the  Entrance  to  the  temple  is  a  long  inscription  in  praise  of  the 
reign  of  Makere.  Of  the  eight  pillars  which  supported  the  Vestibule  only 
three  now  remain ;  these  hear  on  their  sides  the  names  of  Thutmosis  III. 
and  Sethos  I.  (originally  Makere).  Rear  Wall.  To  the  left  of  the  door, 
Sethos  I.  between  Ammon-Re  (enthroned)  and  the  lion -headed  Pakht; 
Thoth  delivering  a  speech  to  the  nine  great  gods  of  Karnak  and  to  the 
gods  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  To  the  right  of  the  door  are  three 
reliefs:  Sethos  sacrificing  to  Pakht;  Sethos  receiving  from  Pakht  the 
hieroglyphics  of  the  word  'life',  hanging  from  two  sceptres ;  Sethos  blessed 
hy  Thout.  To  the  left  in  the  Corridor  the  king  is  represented  offering 
wine  to  Hathor;  to  the  right,  he  offers  Hathor  a  cynocephalus.  In  the 
rear-wall  of  the  Inner  Chamber  is  a  niche  intended  for  a  statue  of  the 
goddess. 

To  the  W.  (left)  is  a  second  grotto,  on  the  outside  of  which  are 
the  cartouches  of  Alexander  II. ,  son  of  Roxana,  and  six  scenes 
representing  the  king  in  the  company  of  the  gods.  The  interior,  which 
was  supported  by  pillars,  is  now  in  ruins ;  perhaps  it  was  never  com- 
pleted. In  the  vicinity  are  several  rock  tombs  of  the  New  Empire, 
in  the  form  of  rectangular  chambers,  with  deep  shafts. 

We  now  Teturn  to  the  mouth  of  the  desert-ravine  and  proceed 
thence  to  the  N.,  passing  the  ruins  of  Benihasan  (Benihasan  el- 
Kadlm,  'the  old'),  a  village  which  was  deserted  by  its  inhabitants.  + 
In  Y2  hr.  we  reach  a  ruined  tower,  whence  the  path  ascends  the 
hill-slope  to  the  — 

*Rock  Tombs  of  Benihasan.  These  were  constructed  during  the 
Middle  Empire  by  the  princes  and  grandees  of  the  town  of  Monet- 
Khufu  ('Nurse  of  Khufu'),  and  rank  among  the  most  interesting 
monuments  in  all  Egypt,  not  only  on  account  of  their  remarkable 
architectural  features,  but  also  for  the  manifold  representations  of 
scenes  from  the  domestic  life  of  the  early  Egyptians. 

The  tombs,  39  in  all,  are  arranged  in  a  row  in  the  rocks,  and  are 
now  distinguished  by  conspicuous  red  numbers.  The  best  examples  are 
secured  by  iron  doors  against  the  vandalism  of  the  natives,  from  which 
they  had  previously  suffered.  The  tombs  were  most  recently  carefully 
examined  and  cleared  of  rubbish  by  Mr.  Percy  E.  Newberry,  at  the  cost 
of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  Travellers  whose  time  is  limited  may 
content  themselves  with  a  visit  to  the  four  chief  tombs  (Nos.  17,  15,  3,  2). 
For  remarks  on  the  construction  of  the  tombs,  see  p.  281. 

The  path  that  ascends  to  the  tombs  brings  us  first  to  No.  32. 
Here  We  turn  to  the  N.  and  proceed  to  — 

f  The  place  was  deserted  30  or  40  years  before  the  visit  of  the  French 
Expedition,  because  the  inhabitants  wished  a  wider  space  for  cnltivation 
near  their  village,  which  they  accordingly  rebuilt  farther  to  the  S.  The 
story  that  the  villagers  were  expelled  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  and  exterminated 
for  robbery  is  a  fabrication,  although  it  is  true  that  many  of  them  were 
executed  for  this  crime. 
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Tomb  17,  which  belonged  to  Khety,  son  of  Baqet  and  nomarch 
of  the  gazelle-nome  (11th  Dyn.).  The  facade  is  simple.  We  enter 
the  Rock  Chamber,  the  roof  of  which  was  originally  borne  by  six 
lotus-columns  with  closed  bud-capitals,  though  only  two,  with  well 
preserved  colouring,  are  now  standing.  Left  Wall  (N.).  In  the  top 
rows  is  a  hunt  in  the  desert,  in  the  lower  rows,  male  and  female 
dancers ;  the  statue  of  the  deceased  being  borne  to  its  place,  car- 
penters, etc.  Rear  Wall  (E.).  Above  are  wrestlers  in  various  atti- 
tudes ;  below,  military  scenes,  attack  on  a  fortress.  Right  Wall  (S.). 
From  left  to  right :  the  deceased  and  his  wife  ;  the  deceased  accom- 
panied by  his  fan-bearer,  sandal-bearer,  two  dwaTfs,  etc. ;  the  deceased 
receiving  offerings  (notice  the  barn  on  the  right).  The  scenes  on  the 
entrance-wall  are  in  poor  preservation.  —  Farther  to  the  N.  is  — 

Tomb  15,  belonging  to  Baqet,  nomarch  of  the  gazelle-nome 
(11th  Dyn.).  An  ancient  path  led  from  the  entrance  of  this  tomb 
to  the  plain.  The  two  columns  which  supported  the  roof  of  the 
rectangular  chamber  have  been  destroyed.  In  the  S.E.  angle  is  a 
small  serdab.  Left  Wall  (N.).  Above,  Hunting  in  the  desert;  bar- 
bers, washermen,  painters,  etc.  Below,  the  deceased  and  his  wife, 
with  four  rows  of  women  spinning  and  weaving,  female  dancers, 
girls  playing  at  ball;  herdsmen  bringing  animals  for  sacrifice  to 
the  dead ;  goldsmiths  ;  fishing ;  various  birds,  with  their  names  in- 
scribed beside  them.  Rear  Wall  (E.).  Above,  wrestlers;  below, 
military  scenes  (resembling  those  in  Tomb  17).  Right  Wall  (8.). 
The  deceased,  in  front  of  whom  are  several  rows  of  men  drawing  a 
shrine  containing  a  statue  of  the  dead;  in  front  are  female  danc- 
ers and  attendants  bearing  ornaments,  etc.,  for  the  statue ;  peasants 
bringing  their  flocks  and  herds ;  peasants  forcibly  brought  to  testify 
as  to  taxes,  while  scribes  note  down  the  amounts ;  potters  with 
wheels ;  men  carrying  slaughtered  birds ;  men  gambling. 

Tomb  3  is  that  of  Prince  Khnemhotep,  the  son  of  Neheri,  a 
contemporary  of  King  Amenemhet  II.  The  Vestibule  which  for- 
merly stood  behind  an  open  court,  is  borne  by  two  columns  with 
sixteen  edges  and  tapering  towards  the  top.  The  cornice  projects 
considerably  above  the  architrave  and  is  ostensibly  supported  by 
fine  laths  hewn,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  structure,  out  of  the  living 
rock.  The  resemblance  of  these  laths  to  the  mutules  of  the  Doric 
order  is  worthy  of  mention. 

The  Tomb  Chamber  was  divided  into  three  slightly  vaulted 
sections  by  means  of  two  pairs  of  columns.  Most  of  the  represent- 
ations were  painted  on  a  thin  layer  of  stucco,  with  which  the  lime- 
stone walls  were  coated.  At  the  foot,  however,  is  along  inscription 
cut  in  the  rock,  in  lines  of  a  greenish  colour,  2'^  ft-  high.  In  1890 
the  royal  names  were  cut  out  of  the  rock  by  some  vandal  hand  and 
the  paintings  have  also  unfortunately  suffered  so  much  in  the  last 
30  or  40  years,  that  the  subjects  of  some  of  them  are  now  almost 
indistinguishable. 
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Entrance  Wall  (W.).  Over  the  door  we  see  the  statue  of  the  deceased 
being  transported  to  the  temple;  below  are  carpenters.  To  the  left  (N.) 
of  the  door  is  the  estate-office  of  the  deceased,  with  servants  weighing 
silver,  measuring  grain,  and  bringing  corn  into  the  barns,  while  scribes 
seated  in  a  colonnaded  hall  register  the  amounts.  The  next  two  rows 
show  the  operations  of  ploughing,  harvesting,  and  threshing.  Still  lower 
down  is  a  Nile-boat,  bearing  the  mummy  of  the  deceased,  as  the  inscription 
informs  us,  to  Abydos  (the  grave  of  Osiris).  In  the  fifth  row  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  vintage  and  of  the  gathering  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  The 
cattle  in  the  water  and  the  fishing  scene  (at  the  foot)  depict  life  by  the 
river.  —  JT.  Wall  (to  the  left  on  entering).  At  the  top  is  the  deceased 
hunting  in  the  desert.  Below,  to  the  right,  he  is  represented  on  a  large 
•scale  inspecting  various  proceedings  in  his  province.  In  the  third  row 
from  the  top  two  of  his  officials  introduce  to  him  a  Caravan  of  Asiatics, 
including  men,  women,  and  children,  clad  in  foreign  gaily-coloured  garments 
and  accompanied  by  their  goats  and  asses.  The  sharply  cut  features,  hooked 
noses,  and  pointed  beards  of  these  strangers  unmistakeably  proclaim  their 
Semitic  nationality.  The  inscription  describes  them  as  37  Amus  (i.e.  Se- 
mitic Beduins)  bringing  eye-salve  to  the  governor  of  the  province.  Khnem- 
hotep's  secretary  hands  him  a  list  of  the  visitors.  The  lowest  rows  depict 
the  cattle  and  poultry  of  the  deceased.  —  Rear  Wall  (E.).  To  the  left  the 
deceased  appears  with  his  wife  in  a  papyrus-boat,  hunting  waterfowl  with 
darts.  All  manner  of  birds  fly  about  and  nest  in  the  thicket  of  reeds,  in 
the  river  are  fish,  a  crocodile,  and  a  hippopotamus  ;  below  is  a  fishing 
scene.  To  the  right  is  a  companion  picture,  showing  the  deceased  with 
two  fish  transfixed  by  his  lance.  In  the  centre  of  the  wall  is  the  door  of 
a  recess,  containing  a  seated  figure  of  the  deceased.  Above  this  door  is 
the  deceased  catching  birds  with  a  net.  —  S.  Wall  (to  the  right).  To  the 
left  the  deceased  is  seated  at  table,  with  all  kinds  of  sacrificial  gifts  heaped 
before  him.  To  the  right  are  processions  of  servants  and  priests  bringing 
gifts  for  the  dead.  In  the  lowest  rows  are  cattle,  gazelles,  antelopes,  and 
poultry,  brought  to  be  sacrificed,  and  the  slaughtering  and  cutting  up  of 
the  sacrificial  animals.  —  Entrance  Wall.  In  the  top  row  to  the  right  (S.) 
of  the  door  are  men  washing ;  below,  potters,  men  felling  a  palm,  the 
deceased  i  n  a  litter  inspecting  his  ship-carpenters.  In  the  third  row  are 
two  ships  carrying  the  children,  harem,  and  dependents  of  the  deceased 
to  the  funeral  festival  at  Abydos.  In  the  fourth  row  are  women  engaged 
in  spinning  and  weaving  and  bakers.  The  lowest  row  contains  men  con- 
structing a  shrine,  a  sculptor  polishing  a  statue,  etc.  —  The  above-men- 
tioned Inscription  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  is  of  great  historical  importance. 
It  records  in  detail  that  some  of  Khnemhotep's  ancestors  were  governors 
of  the  gazelle-nome,  that  others  were  governors  of  the  E.  districts,  the 
capital  of  which  was  Montt-Khufu,  and  that  others  governed  both  regions ; 
it  relates  that  this  domain  was  a  hereditary  possession  of  the  family,  and 
that  Ehnemhotep  himself,  as  the  son  of  a  princess  with  hereditary  rights, 
was  invested  with  the  district  of  Monet-Khufu  by  King  Amenemhet. 
Khnemhotep  afterwards  married  a  daughter  of  the  governor  of  the  adjoin- 
ing jackal-nome  (nome  of  Cynopolis,  p.  183),  which  was  inherited  by  the 
son  of  this  marriage.  We  have,  in  short,  a  highly  interesting  excerpt 
from  the  provincial  history  of  Egypt  here  placed  before  us. 

In  front  of  Tomb  3  is  an  ancient  path  descending  to  the  plain, 
and  another  begins  opposite  the  adjacent  — 

Tomb  2,  which  belonged  to  Ameny-em-het  (or  Ameny),  nom- 
arch  of  the  gazelle-nome.  In  the  vestibule  are  two  fine  octagonal 
columns,  bearing  a  flat  vault  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  On  the  door 
posts  and  lintel  are  prayers  for  the  dead  and  the  titles  of  Ameny, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Usertesen  I.  Inside  the  door,  to  the 
right  and  left,  is  a  long  inscription  dated  in  the  43rd  year  of 
Usertesen  I.,    extolling  the  deeds  of  Ameny  in  several    military 
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campaigns  and  the  benefits  conferred  by  him  upon  his  province. 

Four  sixteen-edged  columns,  with  narrow  fluting  (so-called  Proto- 
Doric  columns,  p.  clxix)  support  the  roof  of  the  Tomb  Chamber 
which  has  three  sections.  The  wall-paintings  closely  resemble 
those  in  the  tomb  of  Khnemhotep,  but  are  still  more  faded.  On 
the  Entrance  Wall,  to  the  left,  are  shoemakers,  carpenters,  gold- 
smiths, potters,  and.  other  handi-craftsmen,  and  agricultural  scenes. 
Left  Wall  (N.).  At  the  top,  hunting  in  the  desert ;  in  the  second 
row,  transporting  the  statue  and  ceremonial  dances ;  below,  to  the 
right,  the  deceased  receiving  tribute  from  his  estates ;  in  the  two 
lowest  rows,  Ameny's  estate  office  Rear  Wall.  Wrestler*  and  mili- 
tary scenes ;  in  the  lower  row ,  the  corpse  being  conveyed  to  the 
sacred  tomb  at  Abydos.  In  the  rear-wall  opens  a  recess  containing 
the  statues  (much  dilapidated)  of  the  deceased-  and  his  wife  and 
mother.  Right  WaU  (S.).  To  the  left  the  deceased  is  seated  at  table 
with  sacrificial  gifts  heaped  before  him ;  priests  and  servants  bring 
food  and  other  offerings  for  the  dead ;  below,  the  slaughtering  and 
cutting  up  of  sacrificial  animals.  To  the  right  is  Hetpet,  wife  of 
Ameny,  also  seated  at  table  and  receiving  sacrificial  gifts. 

If  time  permit,  some  of  the  other  tombs  also  should  be  visited,  the 
most  interesting  being  the  following :  Tomb  4,  that  of  Khnemhotep,  son  of 
the  Khnemhotep  buried  in  Tomb  3.  In  the  vestibule  stands  a  'Proto- 
Doric'  column;  the  tomb-chamber  was  unfinished.  —  Tomb  5,  unfinished. 
—  Tomb  14,  of  Khnemhotep,  governor  of  a  province  under  Amenemhet  I. 
In  the  tomb-chamber  are  two  plant-columns  (unfortunately  broken);  the 
wall-paintings  are  interesting  but  sadly  faded.  On  the  rear-wall  appear 
soldiers  and  a  caravan  of  Libyans,  with  their  wives  and  children  and 
herds,  who  visited  the  province  of  the  deceased ;  the  men  are  distinguished 
by  the  ostrich-feathers  in  their  hair,  the  women  carry  their  children  in 
baskets  on  their  backs.  —  Tomb  18,  though  unfinished,  is  interesting  as 
the  process  of  hollowing  out  the  tomb -chamber  may  be  traced.  The 
pavement  in  the  front  of  the  chamber  is  not  fully  excavated;  and  at 
the  back  are  ten  lotus-columns  with  closed  bud-capitals,  of  which  five 
still  unfinished  remain.  —  Tomb  21,  of  Nakht,  governor  of  the  gazelle-nome 
under  the  12th  Dyn.,  resembles  No.  15  (p.  188)  in  its  arrangement.  — 
Tomb  23,  of  Neternakht,  governor  of  the  E.  districts,  with  uninteresting 
wall-paintings  ;  on  the  E.  wall  is  a  Coptic  inscription.  —  Tomb  27,  of 
Remushenty,  governor  of  the  gazelle-nome.  —  Tomb  28,  with  two  columns, 
was  converted  into  a  church  in  the  Christian  period.  —  Tomb  29,  of  Baqet, 
nomarch  of  the  gazelle-nome.  The  door  to  this  tomb  and  the  entrance 
to  Tomb  30  were  broken  by  the  Copts.  The  wall-paintings  are  in  com- 
paratively good  preservation,  but  offer  no  novel  point  of  interest;  the 
dwarfs  following  the  deceased,  on  the  W.  half  of  the  S.  wall,  may  perhaps 
be  mentioned.  —  Tomb  33,  of  Baqet,  prince  of  the  gazelle-nome,  son  of  the 
Baqet  interred  in  No.  29 ;  several  wall-paintings.  —  Tombs  34-39  were  left 
unfinished. 

On  the  W.  bank  the  railway  approaches  close  to  the  river. 
176  M.  Bdda  (railway-station,  p.  179),  a  considerable  place  on  the 
W.  bank,  with  post  and  telegraph  offices  and  a  large  sugar  factory. 

About  1  31.  inland  (W.)  from  Roda,  between  the  Bahr  Yusuf  and  the 
Nile,  near  the  village  of  Ashmunen,'  lie  the  ruins  of  the  once  famous 
city  of  Rhmnnu  (Coptic  Shmuri),  the  Hermopolis  of  the  Greeks,  which 
from  a  very  remote  period  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Thout, 
the  god  of  writing  and  science.     This   town   was   also   the  capital   of  the 
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no  me  of  hares,  in  Upper  Egypt,  whose  princes  under  the  Middle  Empire 
were  buried  on  the  E.  hank  of  the  Nile  at  el-Bersheh  (p.  192).  Nothing 
now  remains  of  the  extensive  temples  of  the  ancient  city.  The  French 
Expedition  found  a  fine  Portico  of  the  Ptolemaic  period,  with  two  rows 
of  six  eolumns  each.  The  columns  were  55  ft.  high,  and  on  one  of  them 
was  the  cartouche  of  Philippus  Arrhidseus,  one  of  the  successors  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great.  The  remains  of  the  temple  were  used  in  building  a  salt- 
petre factory.  —  At  Qebel  Tuna,  near  Ashmunen,  is  a  rock-inscription 
(much  dilapidated)  of  Amenophis  IV.  (p.  193). 

Nearly  opposite  R6da,  on  the  E.  tank,  lies  the  village  of  Shekh 
'Abddeh,  with  the  ruins  of  Antinoupolis ,  the  town  erected  hy 
Hadrian  in  honour  of  his  favourite  Antinous.  The  handsome  youth 
is  said  to  have  drowned  himself  here,  to  fulfil  the  oracle  which 
predicted  a  heavy  loss  to  the  emperor  and  so  to  prevent  a  more 
serious  disaster.  The  village  lies  on  the  bank  amid  palms  of  un- 
usual size  and  beauty,  and  to  the  S.  of  it  is  a  brook,  now  dry  ex- 
cept after  rain,  which  must  formerly  have  flowed  through  the  town. 

The  extensive  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  lie  to  the  E.  of  the 
village  of  Shekh  'Abadeh.  The  streets  and  ground-plans  of  the 
houses  are  still  recognisable.  The  rooms  were  small  and  the  walls 
were  made  mainly  of  Nile  bricks.  There  are,  however,  some  un- 
derground apartments  of  flat  Roman  bricks,  reached  by  stone  stair- 
cases. Near  the  ruins  of  one  of  the  largest  buildings  lies  a  marble 
basin,  which  must  have  had  a  circumference  of  at  least  23  ft. 

The  remains  of  public  buildings  of  the  Egyptian  period  are  scanty. 
The  French  Expedition  saw  a  triumphal  arch,  a  theatre,  and  two  streets 
flanked  with  eolumns ,  the  one  running  N.  and  8.  and  leading  to  the 
theatre,  the  other  at  right  angles  leading  to  the  city-gate  and  the  hippo- 
drome. Remains  of  a  temple  may  also  be  traced.  A  lofty  column  bore 
an  inscription  of  Alexander  Severus  (A.D.  222).  To-day,  Tiowever,  there 
are  few  remains  either  of  Greek  or  Roman  times.  Among  the  palms  lies 
a  fine  Corinthian  capital. 

To  the  S.  of  Shekh  'Abadeh  we  reach  the  (179  M.)  Der  Abu 
Hennis  (Convent  of  St.  John),  called  also  simply  ed-Der.  In  the 
days  of  the  Mameluke  persecutions  the  Christians  are  said  to  have 
lived  here  and  at  Shekh  'Abadeh  in  comparative  security,  as  the 
Arabs  believed  that  no  Mohammedan  could  exist  here  on  account 
of  the  evil  spirits.  At  present  there  are  more  fellahin  here  than 
Copts.  There  is  little  to  be  seen  at  ed-Der.  The  crypt,  in  which 
divine  service  is  held,  is  said  to  date  from  the  time  of  the  Em- 
press Helena.  By  ascending  the  hill  at  the  back  of  the  houses,  we 
reach,  to  the  left  of  the  ravine,  some  cave-like  quarries,  which 
were  fitted  up  at  an  early  date  as  Christian  chapels.  The  main  cham- 
ber contains  paintings  of  saints  and  scenes  from  the  New  Testament, 
but  those  in  one  of  the  side  chapels  (Raising  of  Lazarus,  etc.)  are 
better.  To  judge  from  their  style  these  pictures  are  not  earlier  than 
the  6th  cent.  A.D.  Among  the  Coptic  monks  who  lived  here  (from 
the  4th  cent,  onwards)  were  Victor  and  his  brother  Koluthus,  Sil- 
vauus,  and  Macarius  ;  and  the  tombs  of  the  last  two  are  still  shown. 
The  adjoining  quarry  was  begun  by  Amenhotep  III.  —  Der  en- 
Nakhleh  (p.  192)  may  be  reached  in  3/4  hr.  from  Der  Abu  Hennis 
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181 V2  M.  Reramun,  opposite  which,  on  the  E.  bank,  a  little 
way  from  the  river,  lies  the  Coptic  village  of  Der  en-Nakhleh,  the 
'convent  of  the  date-palms',  also  known  as  el-Bersheh.  Beside  a 
Coptic  cemetery  to  the  E.  of  the  latter  begins  a  desert-ravine, 
running  N.W.  and  S.W.,  and  named  Wadi  en-Nakhleh  or  WMi  el- 
Bersheh,  in  the  steep  sides  of  which  are  numerous  tombs  of  the  Early 
and  Middle  Empires  and  also  several  quarries.  The  valley  is  chiefly 
noted  for  the  Tock-tombs  in  its  N.  slope,  constructed  under  the 
Middle  Empire  by  the  princes  of  the  'nome  of  hares',  which  in- 
cluded this  region.    The  most  famous  of  these  is  the  — 

Tomb  of  Thuti-hotep,  son  of  Kay,  prince  of  the  nome  in  the 
reigns  of  Amenemhet  II.  and  Usertesen  II.  and  III.  We  ascend 
the  path  ascending  the  hill  to  the  left  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley, 
but  before  reaching  the  top  diverge  to  the  right  by  another  path, 
on  which  the  tomb  (No.  2)  is  situated.  This  tomb  is  constructed 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  tombs  at  Benihasan.  The  Vestibule, 
originally  supported  by  two  palm-columns,  has  been  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake.  A  door  leads  hence  to  the  Tomb  Chamber,  the  walls 
of  which  were  embellished  with  reliefs,  now  partly  destroyed.  On 
the  Left  Wall  is  a  scene  representing  the  Transportation  of  a 
Colossal  Statue  of  the  Deceased,  from  the  quarries  of  Het-nub 
(p.  200)  to  a  temple.  The  inscription  informs  us  that  the  statue  was 
of  alabaster  and  13  ells  (21  ft.)  in  height.  It  is  securely  fastened 
with  ropes  upon  a  wooden  sledge,  which  is  drawn  by  four  rows  with 
43  workmen  in  each  (172  in  all).  A  priest  precedes  the  statue  scat- 
tering incense.  On  the  prow  of  the  sled  stands  a  man  pouring  water 
on  the  ground  to  prevent  the  heavily  loaded  sled  from  taking  fire 
by  friction ;  and  on  the  lap  of  the  figure  is  another  man  clapping  his 
hands,  probably  the  leader  and  time-giver  of  the  song  of  the  work- 
men, whose  task  was  facilitated  by  rhythmical  movement.  Below  are 
other  workmen  carrying  water  and  a  beam ;  and  behind  the  statue  are 
foremen  and  other  officials.  At  the  top  are  companies  of  people 
with  branches  in  their  hands,  hastening  to  meet  the  procession. 
To  the  extreme  left  stands  Thuti-hotep,  followed  by  his  body-guard, 
observing  the  unusual  spectacle.  The  accompanying  inscription 
contains  a  very  animated  account  of  the  whole  proceeding.  —  To 
the  right  is  a  representation  of  the  entrance  to  the  temple  intended 
for  the  statue,  and  named  'The  popularity  of  Thuti-hotep  remains  in 
the  Hare-Nome'.  —  Beneath  this  scene  the  deceased  appears  again 
beside  a  fowling-net ;  to  the  right  he  sits  upon  a  canopied  throne 
and  inspects  his  ships  and  herds. 

The  representations  on  the  other  walls  of  this  tomb  are  interesting, 
though  much  injured.  Bear  Wall.  At  the  top  of  the  left  half  are  the 
deceased  and  his  son  drawing  a  fowling-net;  in  the  second  row  is  a 
fishing  scene ;  in  the  three  next  rows  cranes  and  geese  are  being  fattened, 
fish  are  being  prepared,  and  geese,  plucked  and  hung  upon  poles,  are 
being  slaughtered ;  in  the  lowest  row  are  servants  bearing  fish  and  other 
food.  On  the  right  half  appears  the  deceased  receiving  the  fish  and  fowl 
that  have  been  captured.    Right  Wall.    Various   industries  carried  on  on 
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the  estate  of  the  deceased  are  here  shown :  tillage,  potters,  vintage,  vine- 
treading;  below  are  the  daughter  of  the  deceased,  smelling  lotus-flowers, 
and  his  body-guard ;  also  four  men  carrying  a  litter.  —  Four  steps  lead 
hBnce  to  the  Chamber  in  which  stood  the  deeeased's  statue ;  on  the  rear 
wall  of  this  are  the  deceased  and  his  father  Kay,  facing  each  other. 

The  remaining  tombs  are  of  interest  to  archaeologists  only. 

On  the  W.  bank,  1  M.  from  the  Nile,  is  the  large  village  of 
Melawi  el-r Arista,  (rail,  stat.,  p.  179).  Farther  on,  on  the  E.  bank,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  of  the  same  name  (p.  179),  lies  Shekh-Sa'id,  with 
tombs  of  the  Early  Empire,  belonging  to  princes  and  high  officials 
of  the  'hare-nome'.  (During  the  Middle  Empire  the  princes  of  this 
nome  were  interred  at  el-Bersheh,  p.  192.) 

We  next  reach  (on  the  E.  bank)  the  ruins  of  — 

Tell  el-'Amarna. 

The  four-weeks  tourist  steamer,  which  on  the  return  voyage 
reaches  Hagg-Kandil  in  the  evening,  remains  here  long  enough  on 
the  following  day  to  permit  its  passengers  to  visit  the  *Palaee  and 
the  N.  Group  of  Tombs. 

Travellers  with  two  days  at  their  disposal  should  devote  the  first  day 
to  the  ruined  town  with  the  -Palace  and  to  the  "N.  Tombs,  the  second 
td  the  S.  Tombs  and  the  Tomb  of  Amenophis  IV,  If  the  last  be  omitted 
it  is  possible  to  visit  all  the  rest  in  a  single  day.  —  The  house  covering 
part  of  the  palace  and  the  tombs  are  kept  locked;  the  keeper  of  the  palace 
and  the  N.  tombs  lives  at  et-Tell,  the  keeper  of  the  S.  tombs  and  the 
king's  tomb  at  Hagg-Kandil.  'Abd  el-Balim,  who  resides  at  et-Tell,  may 
be  recommended"  as  a  'guide  to  Tell  el-'fAmarna. 

Tell  el  -' Amahna  (or,  better,  El-'Amarna),  a  name  derived  from 
the  Beni  'Amran  or  el-'Amarna  Beduins,  is  the  name  now  given  to 
the  extensive  ruins  and  rock-tombs  which  lie  near  the  villages  of 
Hagg-Kandil  on  the  S.  and  et-Tell  on  the  N.,  and  form  the  last 
relics  of  the  ancient  royal  city  Khut-eten,  'the  horizon  of  the  sun'. 
When  Amenophis  IV.  (p.  xcix)  became  converted  to  the  exclusive 
worship  of  the  sun  and  abjured  the  ancient  gods,  he  quitted  Thebes, 
the  capital  until  that  time,  and  withdrew  with  his  court  to  a  new 
sacred  spot.  This  was  situated  in  the  Hermopolitan  nome  in  Cen- 
tral Egypt,  on  both  banks  of  the  Nile,  embracing  on  the  right  bank 
the  semicircular,  mountain-girt  plain  behind  et-Tell,  and  on  the 
left  bank  the  district  lying  between  the  modern  villages  of  Tuneh, 
on  the  N.,  and  Gildeh,  on  the  8.,  and  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the 
Libyan  hills.  The  boundaries  of  this  sacred  district  may  be  traced 
to  this  day  by  inscriptions  chiselled  on  the  rocks  near  el-Hawdta 
and  et-Tell  (E.  bank)  and  near  Tuneh  and  Gildeh  (W.  bank). 

The  new  royal  residence-town  was  founded  on  the  E.  bank  and 
speedily  prospered.  Temples  and  palaces  sprang  up,  beside  the 
imposing  royal  abode  arose  the  dwellings  of  the  nobles,  and  lordly 
tombs  were  prepared  for  the  king  and  his  favourites  in  the  hills  to 
the  east.  But  after  the  death  of  Amenophis  the  ancient  religion 
once  more  obtained  the  upper  hand,  the  court  returned  to  Thebes, 
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and  the  new  town  rapidly  decayed.  Its  life  had  not  lasted  for  more 
than  50  years,  and  the  site  upon  which  it  stood  was  never  again 
occupied.  Owing  to  this  circumstance  the  ancient  streets  and 
ground-plans  have  remained  to  this  day  and  may  he  traced  with 
little  trouble.  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie  carried  on  excavations  here  in 
1891-92  and  discovered  some  fine  Stucco  Pavements  (in  the  royal 
palace),  which  he  carefully  preserved  and  protected  by  erecting 
over  them  a  house,  known  to  the  Arabs  as  el-Keniseh  or  'the  church'. 
The  religious  revolution  under  Amenophis  IV.  was  accompanied 
by  a  revolution  in  art.  The  artists  who  worked  in  his  reign,  prob- 
ably feeling  themselves  more  independent  of  ancient  traditions, 
attempted  to  lend  their  creations  an  expression  more  in  accordance 
with  nature.  In  many  cases,  however,  they  fell  into  exaggeration, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  representations  of  the  lean  form  of  the  king. 
The  *Tombs  of el- Amarna  contain  the  best  examples  of  this  realistic 
tendency  and  are,  therefore,  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  art. 
About  IY2  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  landing-place  at  Hagg-Kandil 
are  the  ruins  of  the  city.  The  position  of  the  Palace  is  indicated 
by  the  above-mentioned  protective  house,  to  the  S.  of  which  the 
remains  of  large  colonnades  may  still  be  seen.  Several  of  the  palace 
chambers  had  sumptuously  painted  *Stucco  Pavements,  of  which 
four  still  remain  in  tolerable  preservation,  two  in  each  room  of  the 
house  that  now  protects  them.  The  1st  Pavement  (in  the  first  room), 
which  originally  decorated  a  hall  of  the  harem  borne  by  twelve 
columns,  is  divided  into  two  sections  by  a  |- shaped  band  of  cap- 
tive Asiatics  and  negroes  and  bows  (emblematic  of  the  so-called 
'nine  nations  of  archers',  the  hereditary  foes  of  Egypt),  which  the 
king  thus  trod  under  foot  as  he  passed  through  the  hall.  In  the 
centre  of  each  section  is  a  rectangular  pond  with  water-plants  and 
fishes,  surrounded  by  a  thicket  of  marsh-plants,  representing  the 
banks  of  the  pond,  enlivened  with  birds  and  animals.  This  thicket 
was  interrupted  by  the  columns,  the  traces  of  whieh  are  quite 
distinct.  The  entire  pavement  was  surrounded  with  a  border  of 
painted  vases  and  bouquets  of  flowers.  —  The  2nd  Pavement,  in 
the  same  room,  is  in  poor  preservation,  though  ornamental  vases 
and  bouquets  may  be  distinguished.  —  The  *3rd  Pavement  (in  the 
second  room)  is  the  finest.  It  also  is  divided  into  two  symmetrical 
halves  by  a  central  band  of  bows  and  captives.  On  each  side,  in 
the  centre,  is  a  pond  surrounded  by  a  border  of  marsh-plants  and 
animals  (interrupted  by  the  columns),  while  at  the  sides  (beyond 
the  columns)  is  a  second  similar  border.  The  whole  pavement, 
like  No.  1,  is  surrounded  with  a  border  of  vases  and  nosegays.  The 
calves  frisking  in  the  marshy  thicket  are  admirably  drawn  and 
highly  lifelike  in  their  movements.  The  hall  to  which  this  pave- 
ment belonged  had  sixteen  columns,  the  bases  of  three  of  which 
are  still  in  position.  —  The  4th  Pavement  resembles  the  others  in 
arrangement  but  is  in  inferior  preservation. 
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The  second  room  of  this  house  contains  also  a  few  architectural  frag- 
ments found  among  the  ruins  of  the  palace,  including  a  portion  of  a 
palm-column,  the  capital  of  which  was  inlaid  with  coloured  stones  and 
faience;  three  fine  alabaster  reliefs  'en  ereux'  of  captives;  a  fragment  of 
a  relief  of  the  king  worshipping  the  sun ;  etc. 

To  the  E.  of  the  palace  lay  the  Library,  in  which  the  celebrated  tablets 
of  Tell  el-'Amarna  with  cuneiform  inscriptions  (p.  91)  were  found.  —  To 
the  N.E.  was  the  great  Temple,  now  almost  completely  ruined ;  the  square 
brick  pillars  of  one  of  the  large  halls  may  still  be  clearly  seen. 

The  N.  Group  of  Tombs  lies  about  H/2  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  the 
palace. 

The  Tombs  of  Tell  el-'Amarna.  are  essentially  the  same  in  point  of 
structure  as  the  tombs  of  the  18th  Dyn.  at  Thebes  (p.  281).  Each  is  im- 
mediately preceded  by  a  Forecourt,  which  was  originally  surrounded  by  a 
brick  wall.  Thence  a  wide  door  admits  to  the  Main  Chamber,  hewn  in  the 
rock,  and  in  many  cases  with  columns  supporting  the  roof.  The  Chamber 
containing  the  statue  of  the  deceased  is  next  reached,  either  by  another 
door,  or  by  a  corridor,  passing  between  two  other  apartments.  Many  of 
the  tombs  are  unfinished,  in  consequence  of  the  early  death  of  Ameno- 
phis  IV.  and  the  subsequent  return  of  the  court  to  Thebes.  —  The  tombs 
(in  both  groups)  are  marked  with  black  numbers  (1-25),  running  from  N.  to  S. 

Tomb  1  belonged  to  Huye,  superintendent  of  the  royal  harem 
and  steward  to  the  queen-mother.  In  the  entrance  is  the  deceased 
praying.  The  Main  Chamber  has  two  clustered  columns,  of  which, 
however,  only  that  on  the  left  side  is  standing.  Entrance  Wall.  To 
the  right  are  the  king  and  queen  seated  at  table,  below  the  queen 
are  two  princesses  facing  each  other,  to  the  right  are  guards,  etc. 
Here,  as  in  all  similar  representations  in  the  tombs  at  Tell  el- 
'Amarna,  the  sun  appears  above  the  royal  couple,  with  rays  ending 
in  hands.  Below  are  musicians,  a  banquet-table,  bowing  servants, 
soldiers,  etc.  Right  End  Wall.  The  temple  of  the  sun  is  represented 
with  the  chief  altar  in  the  colonnaded  court  and  statues  ;  to  the  right 
the  king  leads  his  mother  to  her  palace,  escorted  by  guards  (behind 
and  below) ;  above  is  the  sun  with  the  rays  ending  in  hands  (see 
above).  Rear  Wall.  This  is  occupied,  on  each  side  of  the  door,  by 
two  companion  scenes  (much  injured),  showing  the  king  on  the 
balcony  of  the  palace.  Left  End  Wall.  The  king  is  being  carried  in 
a  litter  to  the  temple  of  the  sun  (right),  accompanied  by  a  large 
retinue.  Entrance  Wall.  To  the  left,  a  scene  resembling  that  to  the 
right  (see  above).  —  On  both  walls  of  the  Corridor  the  deceased 
appears  in  prayer.  The  Side  Chamber  to  the  right  contains  the 
mummy-shaft,  surrounded  by  a  parapet  hewn  in  the  solid  rock.  — 
In  the  Last  Chamber  (serdab)  is  a  recess  with  the  colossal  seated 
figure  of  the  deceased,  the  features  of  which  have  been  defaced. 

Tomb  2,  whose  owner  is  unknown,  deserves  special  attention 
because  its  construction  was  still  going  on  under  Sakere,  the  son- 
in-law  and  successor  of  Amenophis  IV.  The  Main  Chamber  has  two 
columns;  the  rear-chambers  are  unfinished.  Among  the  representa- 
tions in  the  formeT  the  following  may  be  mentioned.  Entrance  Wall. 
To  the  left  is  the  king  seated  under  a  canopy  holding  the  stem  of  a 
goblet,  which  the  queen  is  filling  with  water;  adjacent  stand  three 
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princesses.  To  the  right,  the  king,  in  a  balcony  of  the  palaee,  is 
handing  down  golden  ornaments  to  a  woman  and  a  man ;  behind 
the  balcony  (to  the  right)  are  the  royal  ehariot  and  fan-bearers ; 
below,  servants  with  food  and  drink.  Right  Wall.  The  king  seated 
upon  a  chair  in  his  palace.  —  The  other  tombs  are  about  3/j  M.  to 
the  S.E.,  in  another  hill-slope. 

Travellers  with  abundance  of  time  should  visit  also  Tomb  3,  of 
Ahmose,  'fan-bearer  on  the  right  hand  of  the  king'.  The  tomb  is  preceded 
by  a  spacious  court.  Over  the  entrance-door  is  the  deceased  worshipping 
the  name  of  the  sun ;  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  door  he  appears  praying 
in  his  official  costume  {with  fan  and  axe).  On  the  Eight  WaU  of  the  Main 
Chamber  the  kiag  is  represented,  enthroned  in  his  palace,  handing  a  vase 
to  a  courtier;  above  are  four  rows  of  soldiers,  armed  with  shields  and 
spears,  etc.,  marching  to  the  temple,  followed  by  the  royal  chariot  (merely 
sketched  in  red  pigment).  The  Side  Chambers,  on  each  side  of  the  cor- 
ridor, contain  mummy-shafts,  and  door-shaped  steles  on  the  rear-walla. 

Tomb  4,  one  of  the  largest  arid  most  interesting,  belonged  to 
Mery-Rg,  high-priest  of  the  sun.  The  reliefs  are  now  rather  dark 
and  require  to  be  well  lighted.  —  This  tomb,  like  the  oth*rs,  is 
preceded  by  a  spaeious  court.  The  entrance-door  is  embellished 
with  a  concave  cornice,  and  on  its  inner  side  with  a  representation 
of  the  deceased  in  prayer.  It  admits  us  to  a  Vestibule,  on  the  right 
and  left  walls  of  which  are  door-shaped  steles,  behind  which  rise 
large  nosegays  of  flowers  like  columns.  The  other  walls  are  covered 
with  inscriptions.  The  Main  Chamber  beyond  was  originally  borne 
by  four  columns,  of  which  two  remain.  In  the  doorway,  to  the  right, 
is  the  deceased,  to  the  left  his  wife,  praying.  Entrance  Wall.  To 
the  left  are  the  king  and  queen  at  a  palace-window  throwing  down 
golden  ornaments.  Left  Wall.  The  scenes  here  represent  the  king 
driving  in  his  chariot  from  the  palace  (on  the  left,  above)  to  the 
temple  of  the  sun  (see  below),  preceded  by  his  guards  and  followed 
by  the  queen,  princesses,  and  retinue  in  chariots  and  on  foot.  Rear 
Wall.  To  the  left  is  the  temple  of  the  sun,  at  the  entrance  of  which 
priests  in  humble  attitude  await  the  king.  To  the  right  are  the 
barns  and  other  accessories  of  the  temple,  enclosed  in  a  garden. 
Right  Wall.  We  here  see  another  representation  of  the  temple  ©f  the 
sun  and  its  storerooms.  Mery-Re  is  being  invested  with  ornaments 
in  presence  of  the  king  and  queen  who  conferred  them.  Entrance 
Wall.  To  the  right  are  the  king  and  queen,  accompanied  by  their 
daughters,  receiving  gifts.  —  The  two  following  rooms  are  Unfinished. 

Tomb  5,  of  Pentu,  is  much  damaged.  In  the  entrance  is  the  deceased 
praying,  with  an  inscription  in  front  of  him  containing  a  hymn  to  the  sun. 
On  the  Entrance  Wall  of  the  first  chamber,  to  the  left,  are  the  king  and 
queen  praying  to  the  sun.  The  statue  of  Pentu,  which  stood  in  the  last 
room,  has  been  chiselled  away.  —  A  little  to  the  S.E.  is  — 

Tomb  6,  of  Penehte.  In  the  Entrance  Door,  to  the  left ,  are  the  king 
and  queen  with  three  princesses  praying  to  the  sun;  below  is  a  roto  of 
servants,  fan-bearers,  and  other  attendants ;  at  the  foot,  the  deceased  pray-1 
ing.  On  the  right  are  similar  scenes.  The  Main  Chamber  originally  con- 
tained four  papyrus  columns  with  closed  bud-capitals,  of  which  two  still 
remain.  The  door-stele  on  the  rear-wall  to  the  left  has  been  converted 
into  an  apse-like  recess,  probably  when   the  tomb  was   used   as  a  church* 
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A  flight  of  steps  on  the  right  leads  to  the  sarcophagus-chamber.  Entrance 
Wall.  To  the  left  the  king  and  queen  hand  Penehse  golden  ornaments 
from  the  palace-window.  Tp  the  right  the  deceased  and  another  Egyptian 
bring  nosegays  to  the  royal  consorts ;  below  is  a  row  of  Egyptians ,  and 
still  lower,  a  chariot.  —  There  is  a  room  beyond  with  four  columns,  and 
the  entrance  to  the  recess  which  held  the  statue  of  the  deceased  (now 
chiselled  away) 

The  S.  Group  of  Tombs  are  situated  about  3  M.  due  8.,  in  the 
low  spurs  of  the  Oebel  Abu  Hatar.  Eighteen  have  been  opened,  buf 
only  some  of  these  repay  a  visit  (keeper,  see  p.  193).  —  Farthest 
to  the  N.  is  Tomb  8,  the  unfinished  grave  of  Tutu. 

The  deceased  is  represented  praying  on  the  Door  Potts,  while  his  name 
and  titles  are  inscribed  above.  In  the  Doorway,  to  the  left,  are  the  king 
and  queen  sacrificing  to  the  sun;  below,  the  deceased  kneels  in  prayer. 
To  the  left  is  the  deceased  praying.  The  Majn  Chamber  had  its  ceiling 
priginally  supported  by  twelve  columns  arranged  in  two  rows  (eight  still 
stand);  the  columns  in  the  rear  row  are  united  by  railings,  and  between 
the  last  pair  is  a  semi-portal,  such  as  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  Ptolemaic 
buildings.  A  flight  of  steps  on  the  left  leads  to  the  sarcophagus-chamber. 
jn  the  two  short  side-walls  are  small,  partly  unfinished  recesses  with 
Statues.  Entrance  Wall.  On  the  left  the  king  and  queen  look  on  from  the 
window  of  the  palace  (represented  on  the  left),  while  Tutu  is  being  adorned 
with  golden  chains ;  beneath  is  the  deceased  in  prayer.  To  the  right  the 
royal  pair  are  seated  in  the  palace,  with  Tutu  and  other  courtiers  in 
respectful  attitudes  before  them ;  beneath  is  the  deceased  in  prayer.  The 
Corridor  is  unfinished. 

Immediately  adjoining  is  Tomb  9 ,  belonging  to  the  military 
commander  Malm,  to  the  entrance  of  which  a  narrow  flight  of  steps 
descends.  In  the  Entrance,  to  the  left,  are  the  king,  with  a  censer, 
the  queen,  and  the  princess  Meryt-eten,  with  sistra,  in  presence  of 
the  sun;  beneath  kneels  the  deceased,  with  the  text  of  his  prayer 
inscribed  in  front  of  him.  To  the  right  is  the  deceased  in  prayer. 
We  next  enter  the  Main  Chamber.  Entrance  Wall.  To  the  left  is  the 
king  at  the  palace-window  (merely  sketched  in  black  pigment).  Left 
Wall.  A  tombstone  rounded  at  the  top,  to  which  two  steps  ascend; 
above  Jare  the  royal  pair;  below,  the  deceased  in  prayer.  To  the 
right  is  a  scene  that  is  continued  on  the  left  half  of  the  Rear  Wall, 
representing  men  kneeling  in  prayer  in  front  of  the  temple  of  the 
sun,  among  whom,  at  the  head  of  the  lowest  row,  is  the  deceased. 
At  the  top  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  rear-wall  appears  the  king 
driving  from  his  palace,  with  out-runners  in  advance;  below,  we 
see  the  king  returning  and  looking  upon  the  people  who  surround 
him  in  adoration.  Right  Wall.  A  door-shaped  tombstone.  Entrance 
Wall  (right  half).  In  the  lowest  row  we  see  Mahu  setting  out  in 
his  chariot,  to  the  left,  and  to  the  right,  Mahu  bringing  captives 
to  the  vizier,  who  is  accompanied  by  a  retinue.  In  the  second  row 
from  the  foot  is  Mahu  leaning  on  a  staff,  with  his  vassals  before 
him;  to  the  right,  a  chariot  and  soldiers  running.  The  upper  rows 
are  badly  preserved.  —  The  Second  Room  has  no  reliefs  or  paint- 
ings. In  the  rear-wall  is  a  door-shaped  stele.  To  the  right  a  wind- 
ing staircase  of  46  steps  leads  to  a  chamber,  in  which  opens  the 
mummy-shaft. 
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Tomb  10,  of  Epey,  is  unfinished.  To  the  left,  in  the  entrance,  are  the 
king  and  queen  offering  two  richly-ornamented  plaques  to  the  sun,  while 
behind  them  are  three  princesses  with  sistra;  the  sun  darts  his  rays  upon 
an  altar  loaded  with  food  and  vessels.  —  Tomb  11 ,  of  Ramose.  To  the 
left,  in  the  entrance,  are  the  royal  pair  accompanied  by  a  princes«,  re- 
ceiving the  symbol  of  'Life'  from  the  sun's  rays  which  are  shaped  like 
hands.  In  the  recess  are  seated  figures  of  the  deceased  and  his  wife.  — 
Tombs  12  and  13,  though  unfinished,  are  of  interest  as  illustrating  the 
method  in  which  these  rock-tombs  were  hollowed  out.  —  Tomb  14  belonged 
to  a  'military  commander  and  fan-bearer  on  the  king's  right  hand',  whose 
name  has  everywhere  been  carefully  obliterated;  while  contrary  to  the 
usual  rule  in  these  tombs,  the  names  of  the  king  and  queen  have  been 
left  uninjured.  The  tomb  is  unfinished.  On  the  right  portion  of  the 
entrance-wall  are  preliminary  sketches  in  black  of  various  objects  (ships, 
a  garden,  a  house  with  columns).  —  Tomb  15  of  Suti  bad  just  been  begun. 

—  Tomb  16,  though  a  fine  specimen,  has  no  representations  or  inscriptions. 

—  Tomb  23  belonged  to  Eny,  a  royal  house-steward  and  scribe.  A  flight  of 
limestone  steps  ascends  to  the  entrance,  which  is  crowned  with  a  concave 
cornice.  On  each  side  of  the  lintel  are  the  king  and  queen  praying  to 
the  sun ;  on  the  left  side  in  the  entrance  is  the  deceased  praying,  with  the 
text  of  his  prayer  in  front  of  him,  on  the  right  side  he  appears  with  a 
staff  and  nosegay  (painted  on  stucco).  The  walls  of  the  Main  Chamber 
are  coated  with  stucco,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  concave  cornice  at 
the  top  are  unpainted.  In  the  Recess  is  a  colossal  statue  of  the  deceased. 
On  the  right  wall  are  the  deceased  and  his  wife  seated  before  a  worshipper, 
on  the  left  wall,  the  deceased  seated  at  table  and  receiving  flowers  from 
a  priest.     These  scenes  also  are  painted  on  stucco  but  are  much  faded. 

Tomb  25,  the  farthest  to  the  S.  in  this  group,  belonged  to  the 
priest  and  fan-bearer  at  the  king's  right  hand  Ey,  a  favourite  of 
Amenophis  IV.  and  his  successor  on  the  throne  (p.  icix).  This 
tomb,  like  so  many  of  the  others,  was  left  unfinished,  because  the 
king  died  during  its  construction,  and  the  court  was  soon  after- 
wards removed  back  to  Thebes,  where  Ey  caused  a  new  tomb  to  be 
made  for  himself  (p.  270).  In  the  Entrance,  to  the  left,  are  the 
king  and  queen,  followed  by  the  princesses  and  the  court,  praying 
to  the  sun,  which  directs  its  arm-shaped  rays  towards  the  altar ; 
below  are  Ey  and  Ty,  his  wife,  in  prayer.  To  the  right  are  Ey,  in 
his  official  costume,  and  his  wife  pTaying,  their  prayers  being  in- 
scribed beside  them.  —  The  Main  Chamber  was  designed  to  be 
supported  by  24  papyrus-columns  with  closed  bud-capitals,  but 
only  15  have  been  hewn  out,  and  of  these  only  4  are  finished.  The 
remainder  (to  the  S.l  have  only  been  begun  in  the  living  rock  at 
the  top.  In  the  centre  of  the  rear-wall  is  a  ruined  door-shaped 
stele,  in  the  N.E.  angle  is  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  not  yet 
begun  sarcophagus-chamber ;  and  in  the  N.W.  angle  is  an  unfinished 
door-shaped  stele.  The  representation  on  the  left  portion  of  the 
Entrance  Wall,  the  only  one  finished,  deserves  notice.  To  the  left 
are  the  king  and  queen  at  a  window  of  the  palace  throwing  down 
decorations  to  Ey  and  his  wife  (upper  parts  of  their  bodies  want- 
ing). Beside  the  queen  are  the  three  youthful  princesses,  one  of 
whom  strokes  her  mother's  chin.  In  the  courtyard  of  the  palace 
wait  the  royal  retinue  (chariots,  scribes,  fan-bearers,  and  soldiers), 
raising  their  hands  in  respectful  homage  to  the  royal  pair.     The 
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curious  bent  attitudes  of  the  courtiers  should  be  observed.  Below 
are  boys  frisking  for  joy.  To  the  right  Ey  emerges  from  the  portal 
of  the  palace,  receiving  the  congratulations  of  his  retainers,  who 
raise  their  hands  in  exultation ;  servants  carry  the  gifts  away.  In 
the  top  row  are  the  door-keepers  sitting  and  conversing  with  their 
yeomen  over  the  sounds  of  jubilation  that  reach  their  ears. 

The  Tomb  of  Amenophis  IV.  is  situated  near  several  other  rock 
tombs,  about  9  M.  from  the  river,  in  a  mountain-valley  stretching  towards 
the  E.  between  the  N.  and  S.  groups  of  tombs.  The  tomb,  unfortunately 
greatly  damaged,  is  closed  by  a  gate  (keeper  at  Hagg-Kandil).  A  flight 
of  20  Steps  (PI.  a),  with  a  smooth  inclined  plane'  in  the  middle  for  the 
transportation   of  the  sarcophagus,  leads  to  the  Entrance  (PI.  *),  whence 


a  sloping  Corridor  (PI.  c)  leads  to  a  second  flight  of  16  Steps  (PI.  d),  beyond 
which  is  an  Antechamber  (PI.  e),  with  a  shaft  now  filled  up.  Beyond  this 
lies  the  Tomb  Chapel  (PI.  /),  in  which  the  sarcophagus  once  stood.  All 
the  pillars  but  one  have  disappeared  and  the  mural  representations  are 
unfortunately  very  much  damaged.  This  chapel  is  adjoined  by  a  small 
unfinished  Chamber  (PI.  g).  We  now  retrace  our  steps  towards  the  en- 
trance. To  the  left  of  the  steps  at  d  lie  three  rooms  (PI.  h,  i,  *),  embel- 
lished with  reliefs  and  inscriptions,  forming  perhaps  the  grave  of  the  Prin- 
cess Meket-eten.  Both  the  main  walls  of  the  First  Room  show  almost  exactly 
the  same  scene :  the  king  and  queen,  four  princesses,  and  the  royal  retinue 
presenting  offerings  to  the  sun,  which  is  seen  rising  over  the  mountains 
behind  the  pylon  of  the  temple  (on  the  left);  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains are  various  animals.  To  the  left  (i.e.  on  the  left  part  of  the  entrance 
wall  and  between  the  doors  on  the  rear-wall)  the  king's  non-Egyptian 
subjects ,  negroes ,  and  Asiatics  in  their  distinctive  costume ,  worship 
the  sun.  In  two  rows  on  the  right  part  of  the  entrance-wall  we  see 
the  deceased  princess  on  the  bier,  loudly  lamented  by  her  parents,  sisters, 
and  the  entire  court.  The  Second  Room  (PI.  t)  contains  no  representations. 
On  the  rear-wall  of  the  Third  Room  (PI.  i)  the  mummy  of  the  princess  is 
shown  standing  under  a  canopy,  while  in  front  of  it  the  royal  family  and 
court  are  mourning.  This  scene  is  continued  on  the  right  wall.  On  the 
left  wall  we  see  the  mummy  lying  below  the  same  canopy;  at  the  foot 
of  the  bier  is  the  nurse  of  the  deceased,  in  front  is  the  mourning  royal 
family,  while  farther  to  the  right  is  a  woman  with  a  young  princess  on 
her  breast.  On  the  entrance-wall  are  mirrors,  vases,  food,  and  other  ob- 
jects with  which  the  tomb  was  furnished  (much  injured).  —  We  return 
to  the  steps  at  d.  Nearer  the  entrance  a  Corridor  (PI.  J)  leads  to  the 
left  to  a  sloping  Passage  (PI.  m)  ending  in  an  unfinished  Chamber  (PI.  «), 
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In  the  hills  enclosing  tfte  plain  of  fell  epAmarna  there  are  numerous 
quarries  of  limestone  and  alabaster.  The  most  important  are  the  Ala- 
baster Quarries  of  Bel-nub,  discovered  by  Newberry,  to  which  a  path  run- 
ning eastwards  to  the  S.  of  the  8.  group  of  tombs  leads.  These  quarries 
are  ascertained  from  numerous  inscriptions  to  have  been  worked  under 
the  Early  Empire  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Empire. 

"We  next  reach  (193  M.)  El-Hawata,  on  the  E.  bank.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  several  inscriptions  of  Amenophis  IV.,  defining 
the  boundaries  of  his  holy  district  (p.  193).  —  On  the  W.  bank 
lies  the  village  ofDer&t  esb,-§b.erjf (rail,  stat.,  p.  179).  The  pqa|;s 
now  pass  between  the  islands  of  Oeziret  el-Hawata,  on  the  E.,  and 
el-Mand&ra,  on  the  W.  On  the  W.  bank  is  the  point  where  the 
Bahr  Yusuf  or  Joseph's  Canal,  an  arm  of  the  Nile,  diverges  from 
the  main  stream  to  water  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  Libyan 
bank ,  the  FayAm  (p.  148),  etc.  Jt  has  been  prolonged  to  Assiut 
under  the  name  of  t%e  Jprahimiyeh  Canal  (p.  201). 

The  Arabian  Mts.,  rising  in  precipitous  rocky  walls,  approach 
the  river.  Swallows,  ducks,  and  other  birds  inhabit  the  caves  in 
the  porous  rock  on  the  banks,  and  fly  in  and  out  in  screaming 
crowds.  The  cliffs  on  the  right  bank  of  this  part  of  the  Nile  are 
known  as  Gebel  Abu  Feda.  The  stream  below  them  is  considered 
the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  channel  between  Cairo  and  Assuan. 
Violent  winds  blow  round  the  crags ,  and  numerous  sandbanks 
impede  navigation-  Near  ed-Der  and  el-Kuslr  (on  the  E.  bank) 
are  several  rock-tombs,  without  inscriptions,  dating  chiefly  from 
the  EarJy'Empire,  and  also  some  ancient  quarries. 

On  the  W.  bank,  3  M.  from  the  river,  lies  el-Kusiyeh,  now  an 
insignificant  fellah  town,  the  ancient  Kusae,  in  which,  according  to 
.(Elian,  Venus  Urania  and  her  cow  (i.e.  Hathor,  the  mistress  of 
heaven)  were  worshipped.  This  town  vras  known  to  the  ancient  Egypt- 
ians as  Gosew  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Lower  Sycamore  Nome. 

The  necropolis  of  Gosew  lay  to  the  E.,  near  the  modern  Mer,  where 
numerous  graves  of  the  Middle  Empire  have  recently  been  discovered, 
the  interesting  contents  of  which  are  now  in  the  museum  at  Gizeh.  Grseco- 
Eoman  tombs  were  also  found  here,  containing  mummies  with  painted 
plaster  heads  instead  of  face-masks. 

At  el-Hartb,  on  the  E.  bank,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Egypt- 
ian town,  at  the  mouth  of  a  wadi  ascending  to  the  Arabian  moun- 
tains. The  walls,  provided  in  places  with  window-openings,  are 
high,  but  fragments  of  demotic  inscriptions  show  them  to  be  of  late 
date.  Small  caves  in  the  rocks  contain  bones  from  mummies  of 
men  and  cats. 

220  M.  Monfalnt  (rail,  stat.,  p.  179)  is  situated  on  the  W. 
bank  close  to  the  river,  which  must  here  have  greatly  encroaehed 
on  the  W.  bank  since  the  end  of  last  century.  Between  Monfalnt 
and  AssiuJ  (26  M.  by  river,  only  17  M.  by  land)  the  Nile  describes 
several  large  curves. 

Ma'abdeh,  a  small  village  on  the  E.  bank,  lies  on  a  narrow 
Strip  of  fertile  land  between  the  Nile  and  the  S.  end  of  the  rocky 
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Gebel  Abu  Feda.  The  hills  to  the  N.E.  of  Ma'abdeh  contain  tombs 
of  the  Early  Empire.  To  the  S.  is  tlie  Qebel  Jfurneh,  with  a  quarry 
exhausted  in  the  reign  of  Sethos  II.  (inscription).  Ma'abdeh  is  the 
starting-point  for  a  visit  to  the  famous  Crocodile  (Brptto. 

A  guide,  who  may  be  procured  in  the  village,  is  necessary  to  show 
the  best  way  over  the  stony  hill  and  to  point  out  the  entrance  to  the 
cavern.  Lanterns  and  ropes  are  also  necessary,  and  a  few  strong  sailors 
to  handle  the  latter.  Ladies  should  not  attempt  this  excursion.  The 
distance  is  about  3'/2  M.,  and  most  of  the  way  is  up  a  steep  hill.  We 
first  proceed  towards  the  N.E.  towards  the  hill,  the  plateau  of  which  we 
reach  in  '/4  hr.  A  walk  of  ,/i  hr.  towards  the  S.  then  brings  us  to  the 
grotto.  The  entrance  is  in  the  shape  of  a  hole  13  ft.  deep,  into  which 
we  are  lowered  by  ropes,  a  guide  previously  descending  to  aid  in  landing. 
We  then  creep  on  all-fours  for  some  distance  through  the  dust  of  ancient 
mammies,  and  after  some  time  ascend  a  branch  to  the  left.  The  passage 
in  a  straight  direction  chiefly  contains  human  mummies,  while  that  to 
the  left  is  packed  with  mummies  of  crocodiles.  Some  of  these  are  of 
great  size,  and  in  other  cases  bundles  of  25  baby-procodiles  are  put  up 
together.  Baskets  of  bast  contain  crocodile-eggs,  with  the  shells,  con- 
taining the  embryo,  still  unbroken.  After  some  time  we  reach  a  more 
spacious  part  of  the  grotto,  where  it  is  possible  to  stand  erect.  It  is 
npt  improbable  that  the  cave  had  a  second  entrance  on  the  other  side 
Of  the  hill,  but  this  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  Great  care  should  be 
exercised  in  using  the  lights;  two  Frenchmen  who  accidentally  set  fire 
U>  the  mummy-bandages  were  suffocated  by  the  smoke  and  burned  to 
ashes,  jt  was  here  that  Mr.  Harris  found  the  celebrated  papyrus  MS. 
containing  fragments  of  Homer's  Iliad,  which  was  held  in  the  hand  of  the 
mummy  of  a  man  wearing  a  coronal  of  gold.  —  To  the  S.E.  of  Ma'abdeh 
lies  the  village  of  el-'Atiyat,  with  tombs  and  quarries. 

227  M.  Beni  Mohammed  el-Kufur  (E.  bank).  To  the  N.E.  of 
this  -village,  on  the  N.  verge  of  a  IaTge  and  fertile  plain  that  ex- 
tends S.  to  almost  opposite  Assiftt,  lies  the  Coptic  village  Der  el- 
Qebrai,  containing  a  Greek  inscription  (discovered  by  Mr.  Harris) 
in  the  shape  of  a  dedication  of  the  camp  of  the  Lusitanian  Cohort, 
which  served  under  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  to  Zeus,  Hercules, 
and  Nike  (Victoria).  In  the  Qebel  Mardg,  a  ridge  about  li^hr- 
distant,  are  numerous  rock-tombs  belonging  to  princes  and  grandees 
of  the  nome  of  'His  Mountain'  and  mostly  dating  from  the  close  of 
the  Early  Empire. 

These  tombs  are  divided  into  a  N.E.  and  a  S.E.  group,  the  former 
comprizing  80  tombs  (4  with  inscriptions  and  representations),  the  latter 
about  40  (12  with  representations).  The  most  interesting  are  two  of  the 
S.E.  group :  one  belonging  to  Thaw.,  prince  of  the  npme  of  His  Mountain 
and  of  the  nome  of  Abydos,  the  other  to  Ebe,  a  descendent  of  Thaw,  but 
prince  of  the  nome  of  Abydos  only.  Like  the  graves  of  Benihasan,  these 
tombs  contain  interesting  representations  of  handicraftsmen,  harvest-scenes, 
fishing  and  hunting  scenes,  etc. 

Beyond  Beni  Mohammed  the  Nile  makes  several  great  bends 
and  is  divided  into  two  arms  by  the  large  island  Oeziret  Behid.  On 
the  E.  arm  lies  (233  M.)  Ebnub,  a  Coptic  village  with  fine  palm 
groves.  The  mountains  on  the  E.  bank  now  recede,  and  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Libyan  chain  approach  the  river,  on  the  banks  of  which 
grow  several  fine  groups  of  sycamores.  The  minarets  of  Assiut  soon 
come  into  sight.   On  the  W.  bank  is  the  efflux  of  the  IbraKimiyeh 
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Canal,  the  S.  prolongation  of  the  Bahr  Yusuf  (p.  200).  We  land 
at  el-Hamra,  the  palm  -  enclosed  harbour  of  Assiut,  with  its 
steamers  and  other  boats. 

247  M.  Assiut,  AsiHt,  or  SiM  (New  Hotel,  opposite  the  sta- 
tion, tolerable),  on  the  W.  bank,  is  one  of  the  most  important  towns 
on  the  Nile,  containing  42,076  inhab.  (in  1897),  a  railway-station, 
and  steamboat,  post,  and  telegraph  offices.  It  is  the  capital  of  a 
province  and  the  residence  of  the  Mudir.  The  American  consular 
agent  is  Bestaoros  el-Khaiydt  (also  German  consul),  one  of  the  lead- 
ing inhabitants  of  the  town,  residing  on  the  left  side  of  the  road 
from  the  harbour  to  the  station.  There  are  also  French  and  Austrian 
consular  representatives.  The  hospital  is  under  a  physician  who 
has  studied  in  Europe.  The  public  baths  are  well  fitted  up.  The 
Egyptian  Mission  of  the  American  Presbyterians  (100  stations, 
26  churches,  97  schools)  has  one  of  its  stations  here,  with  interest- 
ing schools  for  girls  and  boys  (director,  Rev.  Mr.  Alexander). 

Even  in  antiquity  Assiut  (whose  name  still  preserves  the  ancient 
Egyptian  Syowf)  enjoyed  considerable  importance,  chiefly  due  to  its  fa- 
vourable situation  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain  and  at 
the  beginning  of  a  great  caravan-route  leading  to  the  oases  in  the  Libyan 
desert  and  thence  to  the  Sudan.  The  town  was  the  capital  of  the  Upper 
Sycamore  Nome  and  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  god  Wep-wal,  who 
was  represented  as  a  jackal  or  wolf  of  the  desert.  This  latter  circum- 
stance gave  rise  to  the  Greek  name  Lycopolis  or  'wolf  town'.  Assiut  never 
attained  to  any  great  political  prominence. 

Plotinus,  the  greatest  of  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophers  (205-270  A.  D.), 
was  born  here  in  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  cent.,  and  his  system  was  not 
uninfluenced  by  the  priestly  doctrines  of  his  native  town.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  the  4th  cent,  onwards  Christianity  was  dominant  in  the  town 
and  neighbourhood.  Pious  believers  took  refuge  in  the  caves  of  the 
necropolis  to  live  a  life  of  penitence  apart  from  the  world.  One  of  these, 
John  of  Lycopolis,  at  the  end  of  the  fth  cent.,  bore  the  reputation  of  a 
saint  and  even  of  a  prophet.  Theodosius  sent  an  embassy  to  him  to  en- 
quire the  outcome  of  the  civil  war-  The  anchorite  foretold  a  complete 
but  bloody  victory,  and  this  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  the  victory  of 
Theodosius  over  Eugenius   at  Aquileia  in  394  A.D. 

Both  the  three-weeks  and  the  four-weeks  tourist  steamers  spend 
half-a-day  at  Assiut,  and  even  the  mail-steamers  delay  long  enough 
for  a  visit  to  the  Town  and  the  Rock  Tombs. 

The  steamers  and  dhahabiyehs  are  met  at  el-Hamra  by  donkey 
boys  with  well-saddled  donkeys  and  by  sellers  of  pottery,  which 
can  nowhere  in  Egypt  be  obtained  better  than  here.  The  fine  pottery 
of  Assiut,  especially  its  bottles  and  pipe-bowls,  is  justly  celebrated 
and  forms  an  important  article  in  its  export  trade,  which  also  deals 
in  linen,  embroidered  leather  goods,  carved  ivory,  natron,  soda,  and 
corn.  It  has,  however,  lost  part  of  its  commercial  importance  since 
the  great  caravans  from  W.  Africa  have  frequented  other  routes  and 
places.  The  vicinity  of  Assiut  is  one  of  the  best-cultivated  districts 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  the  fertile  strip  between  the  Libyan  and 
Arabian  Mts.  here  attaining  a  width  of  12  M.  Near  the  harbour 
are  several  large  palm-gardens,  in  which  also  grow  pomegranate, 
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fig,  and  other  fruit  trees.    These  gardens  are  let  at  high  prices  and 
produce  rich  harvests  of  fruit. 

The  town  lies  about  8/4  M.  from  the  river  and  is  reached  from 
the  harbour  by  an  embanked  road  shaded  with  beautiful  trees. 
Outside  the  town  lie  the  long  government  buildings.  The  streets 
and  bazaars  are  full  of  busy  life,  especially  on  Saturdays,  when  the 
people  of  the  neighbourhood  flock  into  the  market.  Oriental  wares 
(especially  pottery)  are  cheaper  in  the  bazaars  of  Assiut  than  at 
Cairo,  but  European  goods  are  dearer.  The  main  street  intersecting 
the  town  from  E.  to  W.  is  nearly  3  M.  long. 

The  *Rock  Tombs  of  Ancient  Assiut  lie  about  3/4  hr.  from  the 
harbour.  Riding  through  part  of  the  town,  we  diverge  from  the 
main  street  at  the  point  where  it  bends  to  the  right  and  proceed  to 
the  left,  through  the  cultivated  land  and  across  a  handsome  bridge, 
to  the  foot  of  the  Libyan  hills.  The  dark  openings  of  the  tombs 
and  caves  are  conspicuous  at  a  distance  in  the  abrupt  sides  of  the 
mountain,  below  which  lies  the  new  Arab  cemetery.  On  the  way, 
especially  in  the  forenoon,  we  often  meet  funeral  processions,  re- 
sembling, with  their  wailing  women  and  water-distributors,  those 
of  Cairo,  but  producing  a  much  more  solemn  effect  through  the 
absence  of  the  bustle  of  the  crowded  streets  and  the  presence  of  the 
deserted  city  of  the  dead. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  beside  the  neat  slaughter-house,  we 
dismount  and  follow  the  good  path  which  leads  to  the  most  in- 
teresting tombs.  The  tombs  are  closed  with  iron  gates ;  the  keeper 
lives  next  the  slaughter-house. 

We  first  reach  a  Large  Bock  Tomb,  which  belonged  to  Hap- 
zefay,  prince  of  the  nome  in  the  reign  of  Usertesen  I.  The  Arabs 
call  it  Stabl  'Antar,  or  the  stable  of  Antar,  a  hero  of  tradition 
(comp.  their  name  for  the  Speos  Artemidos  at  Benihasan,  p.  186). 

Entering  the  tomb  we  first  find  ourselves  in  a  vaulted  Passage,  on 
the  left  wall  of  which  is  the  deceased,  with  a  long  and  now  scarcely 
legible  inscription  in  front  of  him.  A  doorway,  with  a  figure  of  the 
deceased  holding  a  staff,  on  each  side,  leads  hence  to  the  Main  Chamber. 
On  the  right  half  of  the  Entrance  Wall  is  a  long  inscription  containing 
the  text  of  Ten  Contracts  concluded  between  the  deceased  and  various 
priesthoods  of  hia  native  city  to  secure  the  proper  sacrificial  offerings  to 
himself  and  to  his  statues  in  his  tomb  and  in  the  temple,  and  to  provide 
for  the  performance  of  other  ceremonies.  The  corresponding  inscription 
on  the  left  side  of  the  same  wall  contains  addresses  to  visitors  to  the  tomb 
and  an  account  of  the  merits  of  the  deceased.  A  door  between  two 
recesses  in  the  rear-wall  admits  us  to  a  second  vaulted  passage,  leading 
to  a  Second  Koom  with  three  recesses.  On  the  rear-wall  of  the  central 
recess  appears  the  deceased,  with  three  women  carrying  lotus  -  flowers 
before  him ;  on  the  side-wall  he  is  shown  at  table,  while  three  rows  of 
priests  and  servants  bring  gifts  to  him  or  perform  sacred  ceremonies. 
The  left  recess  leads  to  the  mummy-shaft. 

The  *View  from  this  tomb  is  very  fine.  The  fertile  land  and 
the  Nile  enclosed  by  the  limestone  hills  of  Libya  and  the  Arabian 
mountains  in  the  distance  form  a  quiet  but  by  no  means  mono- 
tonous setting  for  the  beautiful  town  of  Assiut  with  its  eleven  mina- 
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rets  and  its  environment  of  palm-gardens.  The  view  is  still  grander 
from  the  higher  tombs.  Here  there  is  a  row  of  three  tombs  close  to 
each  other,  dating  from  the  obscure  period  before  the  Middle  Em- 
pire. The  northernmost  has  been  destroyed.  The  second  is  the 
Kahf  el-'Asakir,  or  Soldiers'  Tomb,  so  named  from  the  rows  of 
warriors  armed  with  spears  and  large  shields  on  its  S.  wall.  On 
the  right  side  of  the  vestibule  appear  Khety,  the  owner  of  the  tomb, 
and  his  wife  Tef-eb,  with  a  long  and  partly  effaced  inscription, 
referring  to  the  otherwise  little-known  King  Mery-ke-re.  Only  a 
single  column  is  left  standing  in  the  Main  Chamber,  in  the  rear 
wall  of  which  is  a  recess  for  the  statue  of  the  deceased.  —  A  passage 
has  been  made  from  this  tomb  to  that  adjoining  it  on  the  S.,  which 
belonged  to  Tef-eb,  a  prince  of  the  nome.  —  Higher  up,  to  the 
N.,  above  the  Arab  cemetery,  is  a  recently  discovered  tomb,  in  the 
shaft  of  which  were  found  the  soldiers  now  in  the  Museum  at  Gizeh 
(p.  76). 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  behind  the  slaughter-house,  is  the  tomb  of 
another  Hap-zefay,  unfortunately  much  destroyed.  It  contains  some  tasteful 
paintings  of  harvest-scenes,  etc.  upon  stucco  and  ceiling-ornaments.  — 
Beside  it  is  a  small  tomb  without  inscriptions. 

The  geological  formation  of  this  hill  of  tombs  is  very  interesting, 
especially  on  account  of  the  numerous  specimens  of  Callianasse  nilotica 
and  other  fossils  found  on  its  upper  part.  The  limestone  is  so  hard 
that  it  emits  sparks,  and  flints  occur  in  considerable  quantity. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  Assiut  there  must  not  be  forgotten  tha  small 
piece  of  water  standing  between  the  river  and  the  town,  the  ancient  le- 
gend of  whose  effect  upon  virgins  is  still  half  seriously  related.  Paul 
Lucas  is  probably  the  first  author  who  mentions  it,  and  Michaelis  devotes 
a  paragraph  to  it  in  his  edition  of  Abulfeda's  Description  of  Egypt  (A. 
189) :  'De  quo  stagno  fingunt  Siutenses,  ejus  potu  signa  virginitatis  eripi, 
unde  excusatas  habent  novas  nuptas  virginitatem  non  prodentes,  si  stagni 
aquam  degustarunt.  Felix  certe  inventum,  hec  despero  tales  in  vicina  ala- 
rum quoque  et  Europae  urbium ,  quod  felix  faustumque  vjrginibus 
sit,  fontes'. 

About  S  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Assiut,  on  the  slope  of  the  Libyan  Mts., 
is  the  Coptic  convent  of  Der  Rifeh,  near  which  are  several  tombs  of  the 
Middle  and  New  Empires.  These  belong  to  princes  and  grandees  of  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Bhas-hotep  (Shatb,  p.  205),  but  beyond  some  im- 
portant inscriptions  contain  nothing  of  interest.  About  l'/a  M.  to  the  N. 
of  Der  Rifeh  is  Der  Dronlceh,  with  quarries  and  Coptic  burial-inscriptions. 

19.  From  Assiut  to  Girgeh  and  Belianeh. 

Comp.  Map,  p.  1S4. 
107  M.    Steamboat  upstream  in  7  hrs.,   downstream  in  6V2  hrs.     The 
mail-steamer  stops  for  the  night  at  Belianeh  in  ascending,  and  at  Temeh 
in  descending. 

The  voyage  from  Assiut  to  Akhmim  leads  through  an  extremely 
fertile  and  well-cultivated  district.  Well-tilled  fields,  broader  on  the 
W.  than  on  the  E.,  adjoin  both  banks  of  the  river,  and  are  shaded 
by  fine  palms  and  Nile  acacias,  especially  near  the  riverside  villages. 
Here,  as  in  most  of  Egypt,  large  quantities  of  pigeons  are  kept  by 
the  peasants,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  their  droppings,  which  form  the 
only  manure  used  in  the  fields,  the  dung  of  the  cattle  being  dried 
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and  used  as  fuel.  Large  pigeon-houses,  not  unlike  pylons,  are 
visible  in  all  the  villages,  and  huge  flocks  of  pigeons  are  seen 
wheeling  in  the  air  or  settling  like  a  dark  cloud  on  the  fields-.  Most 
of  these  pigeons  are  of  the  common  grey  species,  and  attain  a  con- 
siderable size,  but  many  pretty  little  reddish-grey  turtle  doves  are 
also  seen.  The  pigeons  really  consume  more  than  they  produce,  so 
that  their  encouragement  by  the  fellahin  is  rightly  regarded  as  a 
serious  mistake  in  their  husbandry. 

Wasta  lies  nearly  opposite  Assiut.  In  the  Qebel  Bekhdm,  to  the 
E.  of  the  Villages  of  el-  Ohoribiy  eh  and  Natafeh,i$  an  alabaster  quarry. 

251  M.  (from  Cairo)  Shaghleh,  on  the  W.  bank.  Shatb,  which 
lies  3  M.  inland,  is  perhaps  the  Egyptian  Shas-hotep ,  the  Greek 
Hypselis,  capital  of  the  Hypselite  nome  (p.  204).  The  chief  deity 
here  was  the  ram-headed  Khnum. 

261  M.  Butig  or  Abutig  (steamboat  and  mail  station),  an  agri- 
cultural town  on  the  W.  bank  with  10,800  inhab.  and  a  small  har- 
bour filled  with  Nile-boats,  lies  irt  the  ancient  Hypselite  nome.  The 
present  name  is  probably  derived  from  the  Greek  name  of  'A7toftif]X7) 
(Apotheke),  i.e.  Storehouse. 

On  the  "W.  bank  follow  the  steamboat-stations  (267  M.)  Sedfeh 
and  (273  M.)  Temeh. 

Near  Beddri',  oh  the  E.  bank  opposite  Sedfeh,  'ft  hr.  from  the  Nile, 
are  several  rode  rock-tombs  without  inscriptions.  Farther  to  the  8;i  near 
Rdhineh,  are  four  large  quarries  in  the  hard  limestone  rock;  Near  Bttma- 
niyeh,  in  the  steep  Side  of  the  rock;  hill,  are  three  rock-tombs,  one  above 
another,  containing  inscriptions  and  representations,  belonging  to  the  royal 
officials  Afa  and  Kakes. 

277  M.  Kftu  el-Kebir,  situated  in  the  plain  on  the  E.  bank, 
is  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  hills,  containing  grottoes  with  sculptures 
and  large  quarries  with  some  demdtic  representations.  Stamped 
bricks  found  in  tile  mounds  of  debris  belonged  to  the  building's  of 
the  18th  Dynasty.  The  name  Kau  recalls  the  ancient  Egyptian 
name  of  the  town  Tu-Qaw  (Coptic  Tfcoto) ;  the  Greeks  named  it 
AntaiOpolis,  in  honour  of  the  remarkable  deity  worshipped  here, 
whom  they  identified  with  Antaeus.  According  to  the  myth,  Antaeus 
was  a  Libyan  kihg  of  immense  strength,  who  was  ih  the  habit 
of  wrestling  with  all  visitors  to  his  dominions  and  of  slaying  those 
whom  he  vanquished  in  order  to  build  a  temple  to  his  father  Po- 
seidon with  their  skulls.  Hercules  came  to  try  conclusions  with 
him,  and  after  overthrowing  him  in  a  Wrestling-match,  slew  him. 
—  According  to  Diodorus  the  final  struggle  betwixt  Horus  and 
typhon  (Set)  took  place  here.  In  the  Roman  period  Antaeopolis 
was  the  capital  of  the  Antaeopolitan  nome.  —  In  a  deep  grotto-like 
quarry  in  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  hill  behind  Kau  are  two  pillars 
tearing  two  remarkable  paintings  of  the  god  Antaeus  and  the  god- 
dess Nephthys. 

An  imposing  temple  was  dedicated  here  by  Ptolemy  Philometor  to 
AntKus  and  was  restored  by  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  and  his  colleague 
Verus  (164  A.U.).     Its  last  remains  were  swept  away  by  the  Nile  in  1821. 
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284  M.  Sahel,  on  the  W.  bank,  is  the  station  for  the  town  of 
Tahta,  situated  2  M.  inland,  with  3000  inhab.  and  a  frequented 
cattle-market.  —  On  the  B.  bank,  a  little  higher  up,  rises  the 
Oebel  Shekh  el-Hartdeh,  with  ancient  quarries  and  tombs  hewn  in 
the  rock,  the  openings  of  which  are  visible  from  the  river.  —  The 
next  steamboat  stations  are  (291  M.)  el-Mar&gha  and  (299  M.) 
Shendawin,  both  on  the  "W.  bank.  A  laTge  market  is  held  in  the 
latter  every  Saturday.  On  the  E.  bank  of  the  stream,  -which  here 
encloses  several  islands,  are  some  rock-tombs,  -without  inscriptions. 

308  M.  Soh&g  (Hotel  du  Nil,  on  the  river -bank;  American 
consular  agent,  'Abd  el-Shaid},  a  considerable  town  on  the  W.  bank, 
has  recently  become  the  seat  of  the  Mudir  in  place  of  Girgeh  and 
contains  a  very  handsome  government-building  and  elegant  houses. 
Rail,  stat.,  see  p.  180.  The  Mudiriyeh  contains  521,413  inhab. 
and  is  650  sq.  M.  in  extent.  The  Canal  of  Sohag,  which  leads  hence 
to  Assiut,  keeps  to  the  W.  and  is  intended  to  convey  the  water  of 
the  rising  Nile  as  far  as  possible  towards  the  Libyan  Desert.  —  On 
the  edge  of  the  Libyan  mountains,  to  the  "W.  of  Sohag,  lie  the 
Christian  settlements  of  Der  el-abyad  ('white  convent')  and  Der  eh 
ahmar  ('red  convent'),  with  interesting  churches.  Passengers  by 
the  four-weeks  steamer  usually  visit  these. 

The  route  to  the  (3  M.)  White  Convent  or  Der  el-abyad,  also  named 
Der  Ariba  Shen&di  after  its  founder,  leads  to  the  W.  from  Sohag  along  an 
embankment  (with  telegraph-posts)  via  the  village  of  Mazalweh.  The  con- 
vent, in  which  husbands,  wives,  and  children  live  in  families,  is  enclosed 
by  a  lofty  wall  of  white  limestone  blocks,  with  a  concave  cornice  at  the 
top.  The  windows  are  now  built  up.  The  entrance  gateway,  on  the  S. 
side,  is  also  adorned  with  a  concave  cornice  like  an  Egyptian  temple-gate. 
The  whole  looks  more  like  a  fortress  than  a  convent.  The  handsome 
church  dates  at  latest  from  the  5th  cent,  and  is  a  basilica  with  nave  and 
aisles.  The  chancel  ends  in  three  vaulted  apses.  The  cupolas  are  adorned 
with  poor  frescoes,  and  the  other  decorations  are  also  wretched.  In  the 
court  (formerly  the  nave  of  the  church)  are  some  ancient  columns,  prob- 
ably taken  from  the  adjacent  ruins  of  the  antique  Atrepe  (Athribis).  The 
rich  treasures  of  the  library  of  the  convent  were  sold  to  European  col- 
lectors partly  last  cent.,  and  partly  a  few  years  ago.  —  About  o3/*  M.  to 
the  N.W.  is  the  Red  Convent,  Der  el-ahmar,  also  called  Der  Abu  Bish&i. 
The  old  church  of  the  convent,  a  basilica  with  nave  and  aisles,  is  a  very 
ancient  structure  of  brick,  with  elaborate  capitals  and  a  richly  articulated 
apse.  —  To  the  N.W.  is  Etfeh,  the  ancient  Aphroditopolis,  capital  of  the 
tenth  nome  of  Upper  Egypt. 

313  M.  Akhmim,  a  steamboat  and  mail  station  on  the  E.  bank, 
also  reached  from  Sohag  by  a  shorter  land-route,  is  a  thriving  little 
town  with  27,979  inhabitants  ,  including  1000  Christians,  some 
of  whom  are  Roman  Catholics,  with  a  chapel  of  their  own.  The 
weekly  market  on  "Wed.  is  much  frequented,  and  the  bazaar  is  well- 
stocked.  The  numerous  cotton  mills  produce  the  cloth  for  the  blue 
shirts  of  the  fell&hin  and  for  the  long  sh&la  (pi.  shdlat),  or  shawls 
with  fringes,  which  the  poorer  classes  wear  on  state  occasions  and 
for  protection  against  cold.  These  articles,  which  have  been  made 
here  since  the  time  of  Strabo,  are  extraordinarily  cheap.  Akhmim 
stands  on  the  site  of  Khemmis  or  Panopolis,  which  was  the  capital 
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of  a  separate  nome.  The  Egyptians  named  it  Epu  and  also  Khente- 
Min,  after  its  god,  the  ithyphallic  Min,  whence  proceed  the  Coptic 
Shmin  and  the  Arabic  Ekhmim  or  Akhmim. 

Herodotus  (II,  91)  distinguishes  the  citizens  of  Khemmis  as  the  only 
Egyptians  who  favoured  Greek  customs  and  relates  that  they  erected  a 
temple  to  Perseus,  worshipped  him  with  Hellenic  rites,  and  held  games 
in  his  honour.  The  citizens  claimed  Perseus  as  a  native  of  their  town 
and  told  the  garrulous  Halicarnassian  that  he  had  visited  Khemmis,  when 
on  his  way  to  Libya  in  pursuit  of  the  Gorgon's  head,  and  had  recognised 
them  as  his  kinsmen.  A  statue  of  him  stood  in  the  temple.  From  time 
to  time  the  hero  revisited  Khemmis,  leaving,  as  a  sign  of  his  presence, 
a  sandal,  two  ells  long;  the  finding  of  this  was  considered  a  portent  of 
good  fortune. 

Khemmis  still  flourished  in  the  Roman  period,  and  its  ancient 
and  famous  temple  was  finally  completed  in  the  12th  year  of  Trajan. 
After  Christianity  established  itself  here  the  vicinity  of  Panopolis 
became  crowded  with  convents.  Nestorius,  Bishop  of  Constantin- 
ople, who  had  been  banished  to  the  oasis  of  Hibeh  (Khargeh)  on 
account  of  his  disbelief  in  the  divine  motherhood  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  was  attacked  there  by  the  plundering  Blemmyes,  and  carried 
captive  into  the  Theba'id,  where  he  surrendered  himself  to  the  pre- 
fect of  Panopolis,  to  avoid  a  charge  of  wilful  flight.  He  died  in 
Panopolis- Akhmim.  Even  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Islam 
the  temple  of  the  'great  town'  of  Akhmim  was,  as  Abulfeda  ami 
other  Arabs  relate,  among  the  most  important  remains  of  the  days 
of  the  Pharaohs.  The  temple  ruins  now  lie  outside  the  town,  to  the 
N.  The  temple  was  dedicated  to  Min  (Pan),  the  town-god.  Of  one 
of  these  temples  the  only  remains  are  a  few  stones  of  the  18th 
Dynasty  and  some  scanty  fragments  of  a  building  of  the  Ptolemaic 
and  Roman  period.  These  are  reached  by  the  water  when  the  Nile 
overflows  its  banks  and  are  gradually  being  swept  away.  The  second 
temple,  farther  to  the  N.W.,  built,  according  to  the  above-mentioned 
inscription,  under  Trajan,  is  represented  by  a  few  blocks  only. 

In  1884  Maspero  discovered  an  extensive  Necropolii  adjoining  a  Coptic 
monastery  among  the  low  hills  to  the  N.E.  of  Akhmim.  A  visit  to  this 
necropolis  is  well  worth  undertaking.  We  ride  to  the  N.E.,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  mountains.  On  a  hill  beyond  the  village  of  (3/i  hr.)  el-Eaicaitheh 
we  see  the  deserted  Coptic  monastery,  round  which,  in  a  wide  circle,  lie 
Christian  tombs,  now  mostly  destroyed.  The  necropolis  extends  on  the 
ridge  in  a  S.W.  direction  towards  a  second  convent.  The  tombs  to  the 
N.,  which  are  the  oldest,  date  from  the  Eoman,  Ptolemaic,  and  Egyptian 
periods.  Farther  up  the  mountain  are  tombs  of  the  6th  Dynasty.  —  To 
the  S.  of  Akhmim  is  a  rock-chapel  constructed  under  King  Ey  (18th  Dyn.). 

Continuing  our  journey  up  the  Nile,  we  soon  see,  close  to  the 
E.  bank,  a  conspicuous  convent-village,  resembling  a  fortress.  On 
account  of  its  whitewashed  walls  the  sailors  call  it  Der  el-abyad, 
a  name  that  property  belongs  to  the  monastery  mentioned  at  p.  206, 
.farther  to  the  "W.  About  50  men,  women,  and  children  occupy 
the  convent.    The  pretty  little  church  is  lighted  by  cupolas. 

322  M.  el-Men shiyeh,  a  steamboat  and  railway  station  on  the 
W.  hank,  is  merely  a  peasants'  town,  with  8000  inhab.  and  very  few 
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houses  of  a  better  class.  It  occupies  the  site  of  Ptolemdii  Hermiu; 
a  town  founded  and  endowed  with  great  privileges  by  Ptolemy 
Soter  I.  Its  Egyptian  name  was  Pso'i.  Strabo  described  it  as  'the 
largest  town  in  the  Theba'id  and  hot  inferior  in  size  to  Memphis ; 
with  a  constitution  drawn  up  in  the  Hellenic  manner'. 

The  Oebel  Tukh,  on  the  Arabian  bank,  approaches  close  to  the 
stream,  about  3  M.  below  Menshiyeh.  Extensive  quarries  (with 
Greek ,  Latin ,  and  Demotic  inscriptions)  exist  here,  especially 
near  Shekh  MAsa;  these  yielded  building  material  for  Ptolemais. 

334  M.  Girgeh,  on  the  W.  batik,  is  a  railway  station  and  has 
post  and  telegraph  offices ;  the  four-weeks  tourist-steamers  stop  for 
the  night  here. 

Girgeh,  which  contains  ca.  15,000  inhab.,  preceded  Assiut  as  the 
capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  but  is  now  merely  the  chief  place  in  the 
province  of  Girgeh,  while  the  seat  of  the  Mudiriyeh  is  at  Soh&g 
(p.  206).  Many  of  the  present  inhabitants  are  Copts.  Outside  the 
town  lies  a  Roman  Catholic  convent,  which  is  probably  the  oldest 
but  one  in  Egypt;  the  abbot  is  a  member  of  the  Fraternity  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  The  town  looks  very  picturesque  as  seen  from  the 
river.  The  Nile  makes  a  sharp  bend  here,  and  the  effect  is  as  if  the 
W.  bank,  on  which  the  town  stands,  was  at  right  angles  to  the  E. 
bank.  The  Arabian  mountains  rise  like  walls,  and  the  four  tall 
minarets  of  the  town,  on  the  Opposite  bank  of  the  Nile  seem  to  vie 
with  them  in  height.  A  picturesque  group  on  the  river-brink  is 
formed  by  an  old  and  dilapidated  mosque  and  a  tall  minaTet  beside 
it.  Many  of  the  houses  in  the  town  are  built  of  burnt  brick  and 
decorated  with  glazed  tiles.  The  bazaar  resembles  those  of  other 
Nile  towns.  —  From  Girgeh  to  Abydos  ('Arabat  el  -  Madffineh), 
12-13  M.,  see  below.  —  At  Meshaik,  on  the  E.  bank,  epp&site 
Girgeh,  scholars  will  find  interesting  remains  of  a  temple  bttilt  b> 
Ramses  II.  and  restored  by  Merneptah.  Meshaik  is  a  village  of  the 
Aulad  Yahya,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lepidotonpolis.  Above  the 
village  are  some  ancient  rock-tombs,  the  chief  of  which  belonged 
to  Enher-mose ,  a  high-priest  of  This  in  the  reign  of  Merneptah 
(19th  Dyn.).  About  3  M.  to  the  N.  are  the  village  of  Negctdiyeh  and 
the  old  Coptic  convent  of  Dir  el-Meldk,  the  large  eemetery  of  which 
is  still  used  by  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Girgeh.  The  Arabian 
mountains,  which  approach  close  to  the  river  beyond  the  village, 
contain  numerous  tombs,  four  of  which,  at  a  considerable  elevation, 
deserve  special  attention  as  being  the  resting-places  of  grandees  of 
the  ancient  This  (see  below).  Their  inscriptions  arid  representations 
are  now  scarcely  visible.  —  The  village  El-Birbeh,  3l/g  M.  to  the  N. 
of  Girgeh,  perhaps  occupies  the  site  of  This  (Egypt.  Tine),  the  capital 
of  the  most  ancient  Egyptian  kings  and  of  a  nome  of  the  same  name. 

344  M.  Belidneh,  on  theW.  bank,  is  a  railway  and  mail  station 
and  the  starting-point  from  which  both  the  three-weeks  aha1  the 
four-weeks  steamers  make  the  excursion  to  Abydos  (p.  209). 
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20.  Abydos. 

Belidneh  is  now  the  usual  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  'Ardba  or 
'Arabat  el-Madf&neh  (Abydos),  which  lies  about  8Y2  M.  to  the  S.W., 
inland  from  the  river.  This  highly  interesting  excursion,  which 
should  on  no  account  he  omitted,  involves  a  ride  of  iljz-1  hrs.  (there 
and  back  4  hrs.).  Tolerable  donkeys  with  saddles  are  to  be  found 
at  Belianeh  (to  Abydos  and  back,  3-4s.). 

The  track  crosses  the  large  Canal  ofRenaneh,  traverses  a  fertile 
district  dotted  with  numerous  villages,  and  finally  leads  over  part 
of  the  Libyan  Desert.  Fine  view  of  the  mountain-chain  running 
towards  the  Nile.  The  ancient  Abydos,  the  sacred  city  of  the  Egypt- 
ians, lay  in  front  of  this  chain. 

Abydos  (Egypt.  Aootu)  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Egypt  and 
played  an  important  role  in  the  religion  of  the  country.  For  here  was 
the  famous  grave  of  Osiris,  in  which  the  head  of  the  god  was  traditionally 
believed  to  be  buried  in  a  casket.  Just  as  the  Shi'ite  Mohammedan 
cherishes  no  dearer  wish  than  to  be  buried  near  the  tomb  of  Hosen  at 
Kerbela,  so  the  pious  Egyptian,  from  the  days  of  the  Ancient  Empire, 
desired  no  better  fortune  than  to  have  his  corpse  carried  to  Abydos,  there 
to  find  its  last  abode  beside  the  tomb  of  Osiris.  Those  who  were  unable 
to  do  this,  or  who  had  built  tombs  elsewhere,  often  caused  their  mummies 
to  be  brought  temporarily  to  Abydos,  to  receive  the  desired  consecration 
and  to  spend  some  time  at  least  with  Osiris.  Many  contented  themselves 
with  merely  erecting  a  memorial  stone  in  the  necropolis,  thereby  assuring 
to  themselves  the  favour  of  Osiris,  the  lord  of  the  underworld.  —  The 
chief  god  of  Abydos  was  of  course  Osiris;  but  his  wife  Isis,  his  son  Horus, 
and,  under  the  New  Empire,  Ptah,  Harmachis,  and  Ammon,  with  other 
deities ,  were  also  worshipped  there.  Abydos,  principally  a  city  of  the 
dead,  was  never  of  any  great  extent.  It  stretched  from  el-Kherbeh,  on 
the  N.W.,  to  'Arabat  el-Madffineh  (i.e.  'the  buried  'Araba')  on  the  S.E. 
Strabo  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  town:  'Above  it  (Ptolemai's) 
lies  Abydos,  the  site  of  the  Memnonium,  a  wonderful  palace  of  stone,  built 
in  the  manner  of  the  Labyrinth,  only  somewhat  less  elaborate  in  its 
complexity.  Below  the  Memnonium  is  a  spring,  reached  by  passages  with 
low  vaults  consisting  of  a  single  stone  and  distinguished  for  their  extent 
and  mode  of  construction.  This  spring  is  connected  with  the  Nile  by  a 
canal,  which  flows  through  a  grove  of  Egyptian  thorn-acacias,  sacred  to 
Apollo.  Abydos  seems  once  to  have  been  a  large  city,  second  only  to 
Thebes,  but  now  it  is  a  small  place,  etc.1  This  spring  may  perhaps  have 
been  a  Nilometer  (p.  67).  Abydos  is  also  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  Athen- 
seus,  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  Ptolemy,  Pliny,  and  others.  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  speaks   of  the   oracle   of  the  god  Bes,   which  flourished  here. 

The  ordinary  traveller,  especially  when  he  has  at  his  disposal 
only  the  8  hrs.  allowed  by  the  steamer,  will  confine  himself  to  the 
Temple  of  Sethos  I.  and  the  sadly  dilapidated  Temple  of  Ramses  II., 
with  possibly  a  visit  to  the  old  fortress  of  Sh&net  ez-Zebib.  The 
remains  of  the  temple  at  el-Kherbeh ,  where  the  grave  of  Osiris 
has  been  conjecturally  located,  and  the  ancient  necropolis  are  unin- 
teresting. 

The  *  Temple  of  Sethos  I. 

This  wonderful  structure,  the  Memnonium  of  Strabo,  did  not  become 
fully  known  to  the  modern  world  till  Mariette  Bey,  with  characteristic 
udgment  and  perseverance  and  supported  by  the  generosity  of  the  viceroy 
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Sa'id,  began  in  1859  the  task  of  freeing  it  from  tlie  sand.  His  plan  of  isolat- 
ing the  building  by  digging  a  trench  round  and  preventing  new  accumu- 
lations of  sand  was  not  carried  wholly  into  effect,  but  still,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  portion  of  the  outside  of  the  N.  wall  of  the  second  court, 
there  is  now  no  part  of  the  temple  where  inscriptions  are  likely  to  be. 
found  that  does  not  stand  open  to  the  explorer. 

The  temple,  built  by  Sethos  I.  and  completed  by  Ramses  II., 
was  dedicated  to  Osiris  and  the  other  deities  of  Abydos  and  also 
to  the  manes  of  the  king  and  his  ancestors.  The  walls  consist  of 
fine-grained  limestone,  while  a  harder  material  (sandstone)  has  been 
selected  for  the  columns,  architraves,  door-posts,  and  other  burden- 
bearing  portions.  The  *Reliefs,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Sethos  I., 
are  among  the  finest  productions  of  Egyptian  sculpture  of  any  age. 

The  ground-plan  of  the  structure  differs  materially  from  that  of.  other 
great  Egyptian  temples.  Among  the  features,  however,  which  it  has  in 
common  with  these  are  the  pylons,  a  first  and  second  fore-court,  and  two 
hypostyle  halls.  On  the  other  hand,  instead  of  one  sanctuary,  it  has 
seven,  dedicated  to  Osiris,  Isis,  Horus,  Ptah,  Harmakhis,  Ammon,  and 
the  deified  king ;  and  as  each  of  these  had  a  special  cult,  the  entire  front 
portion  of  the  temple  is  divided  into  seven  parts,  each  with  its  separate 
gateway  and  portals.  The  chambers  behind  the  sanctuaries  are  not  ar- 
ranged behind  each  other  as  in  other  temples,  but  side  by  side.  The  most 
remarkable  peculiarity  consists  in  the  Wing,  containing  various  halls, 
chambers,  etc.,  which  stands  at  right  angles  with  the  main  building.  This 
irregularity  is  explained  by  the  nature  of  the  site ;  for  at  the  back  of  the 
temple  rises  a  hill,  which  would  have  had  to  be  tunneled,  if  all  the 
chambers  had  been  placed  in  the  same  axis,  as  is  the  case  in  other  temples. 
Rather  than  undertake  the  laborious  task  of  excavating  the  solid  rock, 
the  builder  placed  chambers  by  the  side  of  the  main  edifice,  as  far  as 
possible,  and  then  constructed  the  side-wing. 

We  enter  the  temple  from  the  N.E.  The  first  pylon  and  the  walls 
enclosing  the  first  court  are  in  ruins.  The  Second  Court,  which 
opens  to  the  S.  on  the  temple  proper,  is  in  better  preservation. 
The  sons  and  daughters  of  Ramses  II.  were  represented  on  the  right 
and  left  walls  (built  by  Sethos),  but  the  figures  and  inscriptions 
have  been  almost  effaced.  At  the  back  of  the  court  was  a  terrace, 
supporting  a  Colonnade  op  12  Columns  of  limestone,  with  re- 
presentations of  Ramses  II.  in  presence  of  the  gods.  The  rear-wall 
of  this  colonnade  was  originally  pierced  by  seven  doors,  corresponding 
to  the  seven  sanctuaries  of  the  temple.  Processions  in  honour  of 
the  king  seem  to  have  entered  by  the  door  to  the  extreme  left;  the 
next  served  for  processions  to  Ptah,  the  third  for  Harmakhis,  the 
fourth  for  Ammon,  the  fifth  for  Osiris,  the  sixth  for  Isis,  and  the 
seventh  for  Horus.  Ramses,  however,  walled  up  six  of  these  doors, 
leaving  the  central  one  alone  as  the  main  entrance  to  the  temple. 

This  door  is  still  the  entrance  to  the  temple.  Another  door  has  re- 
cently been  opened  to  the  right  of  it. 

On  the  rear-wall,  to  the  left  of  the  main  entrance,  is  a  Large 
Inscription  in  95  vertical  lines,  in  which  Ramses  II.  describes  in 
florid  language  the  completion  of  the  temple  and  his  filial  piety  to- 
wards Sethos.  An  accompanying  picture  represents  Ramses  pre- 
senting an  image  of  the  goddess  Maat  to  a  triad  consisting  of  Osi- 
ris, Isis,  and  his  father  Sethos  I.,  who  takes  the  place  of  Horus. 
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We  now  pass  through  the  central  door  into  the  First  Hypostyle 
Ball,  which  is  about  54  yds;  wide  by  12  deep.  The  roof,  fart  of 
which  has  fallen  in,  is  supported  by  24  columns,  with  capitals  in 
the  form  of  papyrus  buds.  The  columns-  are  arranged  in  two  rows 
and  in  groups  of  four  (two  on  each  side  of  the  processional" aisles); 
but  on.  the  aisles  leading  to  the  sanctuaries  of  the  king  and  of  Horus 
there  are  only  two  columns.  The  representations  on  the  shafts  of 
the  columns  represent  the  king  before  the  deity  to  whom  the  aisle 
led,,  sometimes  accompanied  by  other  deities.  Thus  in  the  Amnion 
aisle  we  see  Ramses  II.  ■  before  Ammon,  Mut,  andKhons;  in  the 
Ptah  aisle,  the  king  before  Ptah,  Sekhmet  (Hathor j,  and  Nefeitem ; 
etc.  The  sculptures  (reliefs  en  creux)  are  of  mediocre  workmanship; 
they  d'ate  from  Ramses  II'.,  who  here  forgot  his  filial  piety  so  far  as 
to  chisel  away  his  father's  reliefs  to  make  room  ftrr  his  own. 

Traces  of  the  defaced  higfc-reKefs  may  still  be  seen  on  a  pillar  to  the 
rigllt  and  at  other' points. 

The  only  interesting  Mtibal  Representations  are  those  in  the 
lower  row  on  the  end-wall  to  the  right.  To  the  right  Thout  and 
Horus  pour  over  Ramses  II.  the  holy  water  in  the  form  of  the  hiero- 
glyphics for  'purity'  and  'life' ;  to  the  left,  Wep-wat,  with  a  jackal's 
head,  and  Hotus,  with  a.  hawk's  head,  'the  avenger  of  his  father', 
hold  the  hieroglyphic  for  'life'  before  the  king's  face ;  close  by,  to 
the  right,  is  Hathor  of  Dendera;  farther  to  the  left,  Ramses  hands 
to  Osiris  and  Isis  and  Horus  his  companions  a  case  for  papyrus 
writings  in  the  shape  of  a  column  held  by  a  kneeling  king,  with  a 
hawk's  head  on  the  top  as  a  lid. 

Seven  doors,  placed  in  the  axes  of  the  built-up  entrance-doors 
and  the  sanctuaries,  lead  from  this  first  hall  into  the  Second  Hypo- 
style  Hall,  which  is  higher  and  deeper.  Three  rows  of  twelve 
columns  each  support'  the  architrave,  on  which  rest  the  roofing 
slabs,  and  are  arranged  in  six  groups,  each  of  six  columns.  The 
first  two  rows  of  columns  have  papyrus-bud  capitals  (p.  cli).  Beyond 
the  second  row  the  floor  of  the  temple  is  considerably  raised,  form- 
ing a  platform  upon  which  stands  the  third  row  of  columns.  The 
cylindrical  shafts  of  these  are  entirely  destitute  of  capitals,  but 
bear  huge  blocks  of  stone  forming  an  abacus  for  the  support  of  the 
architrave.  This  peculiarity  is  simply  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
columns  in  the  third  row  stand  higher  than  the  others,  owing  to  their 
raised  platform,  so  that  the  architect,  by  omitting  the  capital,  brings 
the  abacus  of  all  on  the  same  level  and  avoids  the  unpleasant  effect 
which  different  elevations  of  the  architrave  would  make  on  the  eye. 
The  inscriptions  and  representations  on  the  walls  and  columns  date 
from  the  reign  of  Sethos  and  are  of  admirable  workmanship,  but 
their  subjects  are  of  little  general  interest.  The  wonderful  *Reliefs 
on  the  right  end-wall  of  the  hall  (PI.  b)  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Here,  to  the  right,  we  see  Sethos  I.  standing  before  Osiris  and 
Horus,  with  a  censer  and  a  nosegay.    In  the  next  scene  the  king 
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with  the  censer  appears  before  a  shrine  in  the  midst  of  which  Osiris 
is  enthroned ;  in  front  of  the  god  stand  Maat  and  Ronpet  (goddess  of 
the  year)  and  behind  are  Isis,  Amentet  (goddess  of  the  West),  and 
Nephthys,  with  nine  small  gods  of  the  dead  in  the  background.  On 
Pier  c  is  a  highly  adorned  representation  of  the  sacred  post  Tet,  the 
fetish  of  Osiris  of  Busiris,  to  the  right  and  left  of  which  stands  the 
king,  wearing  the  crown  of  Lower  Egypt. 

There  is  a  similar  representation  on  the  pier  at  the  S.  end  wall  (PI.  d). 

To  the  left  of  Pier  c  the  king  presents  an  image  of  Maat  to  Osiris, 
Isis,  and  Horus.  The  king's  profile  is  evidently  a  faithful  likeness 
and  is  everywhere  portrayed  with  great  artistic  skill. 

Adjoining  this  hall,  in  a  direct  line  with  the  seven  entrance 
doors,  are  the  Seven  Sanctuaries,  of  which  that  in  the  middle  was 
dedicated  to  Ammon,  the  chief  deity  under  the  New  Empire.  To 
the  right  are  the  sanctuaries  of  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Horus ;  to  the  left 
those  of  Harmakhis,  Ptah,  and  the  king.  Each  contained  the  sacred 
boat  of  its  god.  The  roofs  of  these  chapels  are  not  vaulted  in  the 
strict  architectural  signification  of  that  word;  they  are  formed  of 
three  or  four  horizontal  courses,  each  projecting  over  the  one  below, 
and  rounded  off  by  the  chisel  to  the  form  of  an  arch.  The  vaults 
are  decorated  with  stars  and  the  names  of  SethosL,  while  the  walls 
are  covered  with  reliefs,  illustrating  the  ceremonies  that  took  place 
in  the  sanctuaries.  In  the  piers  separating  the  doors  are  rectangular 
Niches,  which  probably  contained  vessels  and  utensils  used  in  the 
religious  services. 

Those  who  desire  to  examine  more  particularly  the  Sanctuaries  and 
niches,  should  begin  with  the  King's  Sanctuary,  to  the  left.  Left  Wall. 
Lower  row  (from  left  to  right) :  three  jackal-headed  gods  and  three  hawk- 
headed  gods  hear  the  king  into  the  sanctuary,  preceded  by  a  priest,  with 
the  lock  of  youth  and  a  panther-skin,  offering  incense ;  the  king  seated 
on  a  throne  at  a  banquet,  with  his  guardian-spirit  behind  him  and  priests 
in  front ;  the  gifts  offered  to  the  king  are  recounted  in  a  long  list  in  front 
of  the  priests.  Upper  row :  the  priest  in  presence  of  nine  gods  (in  three 
rows);  the  king  between  Thout  and  Nekhbet,  on  the  right,  and  Horus  and 
Buto,  on  the  left,  who  bestow  blessings  upon  him ;  Thout  and  the  priest 
sacrificing  to  the  sacred  boat  of  the  king,  which  is  adorned  with  king's 
heads  on  stem  and  stern  and  stands  in  a  shrine  crowned  with  serpents; 
the  priest  before  the  king.  —  Right  Wall.  Lower  row  (from  left  to  right) : 
the  king  with  his  guardian-spirit  and  priest,  as  on  the  opposite  wall;  the 
king  seated  beside  Nekhbet  and  Buto  on  a  throne  supported  by  the  written 
symbol  for  'union',  about  which  Thout  and  Horus  wind  the  characteristic 
plants  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  (a  scene  symbolizing  the  union  of 
Egypt  under  the  king) ;  to  the  right  Sefkhet  inscribes  the  king's  name  for 
eternity;  the  priest  before  nine  gods.  Upper  row:  the  priest  and  Thout 
before  the  (defaced)  image  of  the  king,  while  six  gods,  with  the  heads  of 
jackals  and  hawks,  bring  vases  to  him;  Mont  and  Atum  conduct  the  ruler 
to  the  temple,  followed  by  Isis.  —  The  Rear  Wall  in  this  and  all  the 
other  sanctuaries  except  that  of  Osiris  (see  below)  was  occupied  by  two 
blind  doors,  surmounted  by  richly  adorned  round  pediments  and  separated 
by  the  representation  of  a  flower  on  which  a  serpent  lies.  —  Niche  f.  To 
the  right  Thout  holds  the  symbol  of  'life'  to  the  king's  face ;  to  the  left 
Thout  and  the  king  sit  facing  each  other;  on  the  rear-wall  the  priest  of 
the  dead  offers  incense  before  the  king.  —  Sanctuary  of  Ptah  (partly 
destroyed).     On    the  side  walls   the  king   is   shown  worshipping  Ptah.  — 
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Niche  g.  Sethos  before  Ptah  (rear),  Harmachis  (right),  and  Sekhmet  (left). 
—  Sanctuary  of  Harmakhis.  The  reliefs  here  represent  the  king  before 
Harmakhis,  Atum ,  the  goddess  Ews-os  of  Heliopolis,  and  Hathor.  — 
Niche  h.  The  king  before  Ammon  (Re),  Mut  (right),  and  Harmakhis  (left), 
to  whom  he  offers  an  image  of  Maat.  The  inscriptions,  dating  from  the 
Greek  period,  should  be  noticed.  —  Sanctuary  or  Ammon.  Sethos  here 
sacrifices  to  the  various  forms  of  Ammon  and  offers  incense  to  the  sacred 
boats  of  Ammon  (adorned  with  rams'  heads),  Khons,  and  Mut,  which  stand 
in  a  shrine.  —  Niche  i.  The  king  anoints  Ammon  (Re),  and  offers  incense 
to  Khons  (right)  and  Mut  (left).  —  Sanctuary  of  Osiris.  The  king  in 
presence  of  various  forms  of  Osiris,  who  is  frequently  accompanied  by 
Isis ;  at  the  top  of  the  right  wall  he  sacrifices  to  the  sacred  boat  of  Osiris, 
and  at  the  top  of  the  left  wall  he  offers  incense  to  the  reliquary  of  Osiris 
at  Abydos,  which  stands  beneath  a  canopy  with  seven  standards  in  front 
of  it;  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  is  the  king  before  the  jackal-headed 
Wep-wat.  —  Niche  k.  The  king  before  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Newt.  —  The 
Sanctuaries  of  Isis  and  Horus  are  in  poor  preservation.  In  the  former 
Sethos  appears  before  Isis,  Osiris,  and  Horus,  in  the  latter  before  Horus 
and  the  boat  of  Horus.  —  Niche  1.  The  king  before  Osiris,  Horns,  and  Isis. 
A  door  in  the  OHrit  Chapel  leads  to  a  series  of  chambers  dedicated  to 
the  special  rites  in  honour  of  Osiris.  We  first  enter  a  Hall,  the  roof  of 
which  was  supported  by  ten  columns  (without  capitals).  To  the  right  of 
this  lay  three  small  chambers,  adorned  with  fine  sculpture  and  dedicated 
respectively  to  Horus,  Osiris,  and  Isis.  Behind  them  lay  another  room 
(PI.  m).  To  the  left  on  entering  the  columned  hall  is  a  door  leading  to 
a  room  with  four  columns,  which  was  adjoined  by  three  smaller  apartments 
/PI.  n,  o,  p).    These  are  much  damaged  and  still  partly  buried. 

South  Wing.  —  This  building  consists  of  a  series  of  rooms,  all 
more  or  less  ruinous  and  most  of  them  roofless,  a  court,  and  some 
"  smaller  chambers.  The  most  important,  to  which  a  visit  should  be 
paid  even  if  all  the  others  he  omitted,  is  the  long  corridor  known 
as  the  Gallery  of  the  Kings,  entered  from  the  left  side  of  the  second 
hypostyle  hall,  between  the  second  and  third  row  of  columns.  On 
the  right  wall  is  the  famous  *List  op  Kings.  Sethos  I.  with  the 
censer,  and  the  boy-prince  Ramses  (with  the  side-lock  of  youth) 
reciting  hymns  from  a  book,  are  seen  revering  their  royal  ancestors, 
the  names  of  76  of  whom  are  inscribed  in  the  two  upper  rows.  The 
list  begins  with  Menes,  the  first  king  of  Egypt,  and  extends  down  to 
Sethos,  the  names  of  unimportant  or  illegitimate  rulers  being  omitted. 
Above  the  list  is  the  inscription  :  'The  performance  of  the  prayer  for 
the  dead  —  May  Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris,  lord  of  the  tomb,  who  dwells 
in  the  temple  of  Sethos,  increase  the  gifts  for  the  kings  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt  —  by  King  Sethos;  1000  loaves  of  bread,  1000  bar- 
rels of  beer,  1000  cattle,  1000  geese,  1000  incense-offerings,  etc., 
by  King  Sethos  for  King  Menes'  etc.  (here  follows  the  list).  In  the 
lowest  row  the  phrases  'by  King  Men-mat-re',  'by  the  son  of  Re 
Sethos'  are  repeated  over  and  over  again. 

This  list  of  kings  is  of  great  historical  importance ,  as  partly  by  its 
aid  it  has  been  possible  to  fix  the  order  of  succession  of  the  Egyptian 
kings.     Another  similar  list  is  mentioned  at  p.  250. 

On  the  left  wall  of  the  corridor  we  again  meet  Sethos  and  the 
youthful  Ramses.  The  father  holds  a  censer  in  his  left  hand,  while 
the  son,  adorned  with  the  priestly  panther-skin,  pours  a  libation  on 
the  altar  in  front  of  him.    The  inscription  contains  in  systematic 
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order  the  names  of  these  objects  of  -worship,  -with  their  homes,  whom 
Sethos  has  honoured  with  sacrificial  gifts.  In  the  centre  of  the  right 
wall  a  door  leads  into  a  narrow  Passage,  beyond  which  is  a  vaulted 
stone  staircase  which  leads  to  the  hill  at  the  back  of  the  temple. 

The  Beliefs  in  the  passage  date  from  Ramses  H.  On  the  right  wall 
the  king  and  a  prince  appear  lassoing  a  hull.  On  the  left  wall  Ramses 
and  a  prince  offer  geese  to  Amnion  and  Mut ;  farther  to  the  left  five  gods 
are  netting  birds;  Ramses  paces  out  the  precincts  of  the  temple;  Ramses 
conducts  four  sacred  cows  to  Khons  and  King  Sethos. 

Another  door  in  the  Kings'  Gallery  (now  built  up)  led  to,  a  small 
Chamber,  the  walls  of  which  were  adorned  partly  with  paintings  by  Se- 
thos I.,  partly  by  reliefs  'en  creux'  by  Ramses  II.  This  chamber  is  now 
almost  entirely  buried  again. 

The  other  rooms  of  this  part  of  the  building  are  all  more  or  less 
in,  ruins.  From  the  S.  end  of  the  kings'  gallery  we  enter  a  kind  of  pe- 
ristyle Court,  with  seven  columns,  which  was  never  completed.  The 
sculptures  and  hieroglyphics  were  sketched  in  colour  under  Sethos, 
and  only  a  few  of  them  were  afterwards  finished  as  reliefs  'en  creux'. 
They  represent  Sethos  sacrificing.  The  scenes  in  the  lower  row 
depict  the  slaughter  .and  cutting  up  of  sacrificial  animals,  purposes 
for  which  this  chamber  was  perhaps  originally  designed. 

Adjoining  this  court  are  four  unfinished  rooms  (PI.  A,  B,  C,  D).  In 
the  three  first  the  designs  on  the  walls  are  merely  sketched  in ;  in  D  they 
have  been  completed  in  colour.  —  Rooms  E-I  lie  one  story  higher  ana 
can  be  entered  only  from  the  outside.  H  and  I  are  filled  with  rubbish, 
E-G  contain  unfinished  representations  dating  from  the  reign  of  Merneptah, 

Returning  now  to  the  second  hypostyle  hall,  we  may  pay  a  brief 
visit  to  the  Chamber  which  adjoins  it  on  the  left  and  was  dedicated 
to  Ptah-Sokaris,  god  of  the  dead  at  Memphis.  The  roof  is  supported 
by  three  columns  without  capitals  (p.  211).  The  reliefs  show  Sethos 
revering  Sokaris  and  ether  gods.  On  the  rear-wall  is  a  fine  relief, 
representing  the  king  in  presence  of  Nefertem  and  Sekhmet,  the 
latter  of  whom  has  a  remarkable  lion's  head. 

Opening  off  this  chamber  are  two  imall  chapels,  the  vaulted  ceilings 
of  which  have  partly  fallen  in.  The  chapel  to  the  right  was  dedicated 
to  Sokaris,  that  to  the  left  to  Nefertem.  On  the  right  wall  of  the  former 
is  a  relief  of  Horus  and  Isis  by  the  bier  of  Osiris,  on  whose  mummy  sits 
a  sparrow-hawk ;  on  the  left  wall  are  Isis  and  Horus  by. the  bier  of  Osiris, 
whose  arm  is  raised. 

A  few  minutes  to  the  N.  of  the  Temple  of  Sethos  I.  lies  the 
Temple  of  Bamses  II.,  which  also  was  dedicated  to  Osiris.  It  is  in 
a  very  ruinous  state,  but  still  presents  many  features  of  interest. 
The  ground-plan  of  a  peristyle  court  (decorated  with  Osiris-columns 
like  the  Ramesseum,  p.  279),  two  halls,  the  sanctuaries  beyond 
them,  and  various  other  rooms  can  still  be  traced;  but  the  average 
height  of  the  remaining  walls  is  only  5-6  ft.  The  picture  of  ruin 
presented  to  us  here  is  all  the  more  striking  from  the  obvious  pains 
of  the  founder  to  make  a  costly  and  enduring  monument.  Not  only 
fine-grained  limestone,  but  also  red  and  black  granite,  sandstone, 
and  alabaster  were  used  in  its  construction.  The  brilliantly  painted 
mural  decorations  i»   th«  rpar  rooms  are  executed  in  delicate  low 
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relief  recalling  the  admirable  sculptures  under  Sethos  I. ;  the  ruder 
reliefs  'en  creux'  make  their  appearance  only  in  the  court  and  the 
first  hall.  The  subjects  of  the  reliefs  are  uninteresting  except  those 
in  the  first  court  that  represent  a  gTand  procession. 

On  the  right  (N.)  wall  peasants  are  shown  bringing  oxen,  antelopes, 
geese,  and  other  animals  to  four  priests,  of  whom  *he  first  records  the 
gifts,  while  the  second  offers  incense.  On  the  left  (S.)  wall  are  similar 
scenes.  To  the  left  as  We  enter  are  persons  with  sacrificial  gifts,  who  are 
met  by  a  procession  of  priests,  soldiers,  with  the  royal  war-chariot,  captive 
negroes,  etc.    The  colouring  of  the  figures  is  surprisingly  well  preserved. 

On  the  outside  of  the  temple,  N.  side,  is  an  inscription  relating  to 
the  war  waged  by  Ramses  II.  against  the  Hittites ;  unfortunately  only  the 
lower  parts  of  lines  are  preserved.  Adjacent  are  representations  of  events 
in  the  war,  similar  to  those  of  the  Bamesseum  at  Thebes  (pp.  278,  279). 
The  exterior  of  the  S.  wall  is  covered  with  a  long  inscription,  recount- 
ing the  building  of  the  temple  and  its  endowments. 

To  the  N.  of  the  Temple  of  Ramses  II.,  near  the  village  of  El- 
Kherbeh,  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  and  of  a  Shrine  of  Osiris, 
dating  back  to  the  12th  Dynasty.  This  perhaps  contained  the  famous 
grave  of  Osiris,  though  all  traces  of  the  tomb  have  vanished.  All 
these  temples  were  situated  in  the  Necropolis  of  Abydos,  of  which 
three  sections  are  distinguished.  That  farthest  to  the  S.,  in  which 
lie  the  temples  of  Sethos  I.  and  Eamses  II.,  contains  tombs  of  the 
New  Empire.  To  the  N.  of  this  rises  a  hill,  with  tombs  dating  from 
the  close  of  the  Ancient  Empire.  Still  farther  to  the  N.,  between 
the  temple  of  Osiris  and  the  fortress  of  Shunet  ez-Zebib,  are  the 
tombs  of  the  Middle  Empire,  many  in  the  form  of  small  brick  pyra- 
mids. This  third  necropolis  contains  tombs  also  of  the  18th,  19th,  and 
20th  Dyn.,  and  of  the  later  period.  —  Farther  to  the  "W.  lies  a  small 
fort,  surrounded  by  two  walls  (the  outer  wall  the  lower),  named 
Shunet  ez-Zeblb,  which  probably  served  as  a  place  of  defence 
against  the  incursions  of  the  Beduins  from  the  W.  A  Coptic  Con- 
vent (more  like  a  village)  to  the  N.E.  of  this  point,  dating  from  the 
year  1306  of  the  Coptic  era,  scarcely  repays  a  visit. 

T,he  rubbish-mounds  in  the  desert,  H/*  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  temple 
of  Sethos  I.,  called  by  the  Arabs  XJmm  el-Oa'ah  ('mother  of  pots'),  contain 
tombs  of  kings  of  the  earliest  Egyptian  dynasties.  They  were  explored 
in  1896  by  Amelineau. 

Near  the  village  of  Ohabat,  to  the  S.  of  Abydos,  is  an  ancient  quarry, 
with  an  inscription  of  Nektanebos,  in  whose  reign  it  was  exhausted. 

21.  From  Beli&neh  to  Keneh  (Bender a). 

Comp.  Map,  p.  1S4. 
Between  Belianeh  and  (59  M.)  Keneh  the  Bum  Palm  (Hy- 
phsena  thebaica)  becomes  more  and  more  common  and  increases 
in  size  and  beauty  as  we  travel  southwards  (comp.  p.  lxxii).  It  is  a 
fan-leaved  palm  of  moderate  height,  dividing  into  two  parts  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  stem  and  sometimes  repeating  this  bifurcation 
two  or  three  times.  It  extends  far  to  the  S.  of  Egypt,  and  whole 
forests  of  it  are  found  on  the  upper  Nile.  Its  large  nuts  contain 
a  soft  and  fibrous  pulp ,  which  is  edible  and  tastes   like  sweet 
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cake ;  while  various  objects  are  made  out  of  the  hard  rind.  Its 
timber  and  bast  are  also  of  considerable  industrial  value. 

From  Belianeh  to  Keneh  the  Nile  valley  lies  almost  due  E.  and 
W.  About  4  M.  from  the  S.  bank  lies  Samhtid,  on  ancient  rubbish- 
mounds.   The  Arabian  Mts.  approach  close  to  the  river. 

373  M.  Nag'  Hamadeh  (Hdtel  du  Chetnin  de  Fer,  kept  by  Mari- 
naki  Freres)  was  the  terminus  of  the  railway  until  1897  (p.  180). 
The  small  cafe's  near  the  harbour  are  not  suited  for  ladies.  A  large 
railway-bridge  crosses  the  river  here  (see  p.  180). 

376  M.  H6u  (W.  bank),  at  one  of  the  sharpest  bends  in  the 
stream,  is  a  large  but  miserable-looking  village.  It  was  the  home 
of  Shekh  Selim,  who  died  a  few  years  ago,  at  a  very  advanced 
age,  after  sitting  stark  naked  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile  for  53  years ; 
he  was  regarded  by  pious  Moslems  with  great  honour  and  was 
deemed  to  possess  great  powers  in  helping  navigation  and  barren 
women.  His  grave  here  is  covered  with  Arabic  inscriptions  and 
votive  gifts  in  the  form  of  small  boats.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
the  scanty  ruins  of  the  ancient  Diospolis  Parva. 

379  M.  Kasr  es-Saiyad  (E.  bank),  a  steamboat-station,  is  prob- 
ably the  ancient  Khenoboskion.  Close  to  the  bank  is  a  steam-engine 
for  raising  water.  About  Ufa  M.  to  the  S.  are  the  tombs  of  princes 
of  the  seventh  nome  of  Upper  Egypt  under  the  6th  Dynasty.  Don- 
keys, but  no  saddles,  may  be  obtained,  through  the  shSkh  el-beled. 
We  first  ride  through  a  well-tilled  district,  cross  a  bridge  over  a 
canal  which  waters  the  district,  pass  the  village  of  Isba,  and  reach 
the  Arab  hills.  The  ancient  tombs,  constructed  of  light-coloured 
and  unusually  fine-grained  limestone,  now  come  in  sight.  The 
large  tomb  situated  farthest  to  the  left  is  that  of  the  nomarch  Thauty. 
The  ceiling  was  left  rough-hewn.  Some  of  the  small  inscriptions 
cut  in  the  living  rock  near  the  entrance  are  in  Coptic.  The  repre- 
sentations on  the  inside  of  the  entrance-wall  have  been  almost 
wholly  destroyed,  but  some  ships  may  be  distinguished  to  the 
right  of  the  door.  On  the  right  wall  are  figures  bearing  funereal  gifts 
and  a  large  sacrificial  table,  with  a  list  of  the  gifts.  In  the  rear 
wall  are  two  niches.  That  to  the  right  contains  an  image  of  the 
deceased;  from  that  to  the  left  a  mummy-shaft  descends  obliquely; 
adjacent  is  a  Coptic  inscription.  In  the  deeply  recessed  rear-wall 
of  the  left  side  are  four  smaller  niches,  probably  intended  for  the 
coffins.  This  tomb  also  contains  inscriptions  of  the  Middle  Em- 
pire, recording  its  restoration  by  a  descendant  of  Thauty.  —  The 
next  tomb,  farther  to  the  right,  is  of  even  greater  interest  than  the 
one  just  described.  It  belonged  to  a  prince  named  Etew.  The  tomb 
is  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  with  the  mummy-shaft  opening  in 
the  back-wall.  The  representation  of  Etew,  to  the  left  of  the  en- 
trance, is  very  lifelike  and  derives  peculiar  interest  from  the  fact 
that  the  grandees  of  the  early  period  are  seldom  represented,  as  here, 
in  full  military  activity.  Our  hero  lifts  the  arm  vigorously  to  strike 
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his  foe.  The  mode  of  wearing  the  hair  and  headdress,  seen  both 
in  this  figure  and  that  of  Etew's  wife,  is  unusual.  Etew  was  a  rich 
man,  possessing,  according  to  the  inscriptions,  2350  oxen.  On 
the  left  side  of  the  rear- wall  are  several  scenes  from  the  private  life 
of  the  deceased.  Cattle  are  being  slaughtered,  cooks  are  busy  at 
their  work,  etc.  Above  the  door  leading  to  the  mummy-shaft  we  see 
an  unusually  large  table,  adjoining  which  is  a  long  but  much  dam- 
aged inscription.  —  The  smaller  tombs  in  the  vicinity  are  less 
interesting.  Several  Coptic  inscriptions  testify  that  anchorites  found 
retreats  in  these  tombs  during  the  Christian  period. 

Farther  on  we  pass  a  fine  mountain-mass,  which  looks  especially 
imposing  by  afternoon  light,  and  see  several  thriving  villages,  often 
situated  close  to  the  river.  388  M.  Fdu  (E.  bank)  is  the  Coptic 
Phbow,  where,  at  a  large  convent  founded  by  Pachomius,  the  monks 
of  all  the  convents  in  Egypt  used  to  assemble  twice  a  year. 

A  little  farther  to  the  S.,  on  the  E.  bank,  lay  Tabennesi,  where  Pa- 
chomius founded  the  first  convent  about  the  middle   of  the  4th  century. 

391  M.  Deshneh,  a  railway  and  steamboat  station,  is  situated  on 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town. 

410  M.  Keneh  (rail,  and  steamer  station),  the  ancient  Kaine- 
polis,  a  town  with  27,765  inhab.,  lies  on  the  E.  bank  of  a  canal, 
about  1  M.  from  the  E.  bank  of  the  Nile.  It  is  the  capital  of  the 
fifth  Mudiriyeh  of  Upper  Egypt,  with  597  sq.  M.  in  extent  and  a 
population  of  406,858.  The  town  has  post  and  telegraph  offices  and 
contains  several  hotels  (Hdtel  des  Etrangers,  Hdtel  d'  Alexandrie, 
both  kept  by  Arabs).  Keneh  has  a  special  reputation  for  its  Kulal 
(pi.  of  Kulle),  or  cool  porous  water-bottles,  and  for  other  clay  vessels. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  vessels  are  annually  exported  from 
Keneh  to  Cairo  and  Alexandria  in  boats  of  a  primitive  but  not  un- 
practical description,  constructed  for  the  purpose.  At  the  time  of 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  Keneh  presents  a  very  lively  scene,  as  it  is 
then  frequented  by  large  numbers  of  the  participators  in  that  great 
religious  picnic.  The  spiritual  and  material  wants  of  the  pious 
Hedjadj  are  catered  for  by  six  spacious  mosques,  numerous  coffee 
houses,  and  a  large  number  of  places  of  amusement,  among  the  at- 
tractions of  which  Egyptian  dancing-girls  are  prominent. 

22.  Dendera. 

Both  the  Three-Weeks  and  the  Four- Weeks  Tourist  Steamers  stop 
at  Dendera  in  ascending  the  river,  the  first  halting  3  hrs.,  the  second  a 
whole  day.    The  mail-steamer  also  halts  here  for  2  hours  in  descending. 

For  a  visit  to  the  temple  the  steamboats  moor  at  the  hank  opposite 
Keneh.  The  distance  to  the  temple  (about  2  M.)  is  easily  accomplished 
in  1J2  hr.  by  the  well-equipped  donkeys  standing  in  readiness.  The  visitor 
should  not  fail  to  be  provided  with  candles  or  (better  still)  a  magnesium 
lamp  for  exploring  the  crypts  and  other  parts  of  the  temple. 

Dendera,  the  Tentyra  of  the  Greeks,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  most  famous  cities  of  Egypt,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  6th 
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nome  of  Upper  Egypt.  Its  ancient  name  was  Enet,  or  in  its  fuller 
form,  Enet-te-ntore,  'Enet  of  the  Goddess'  (i.e.  of  Hathor),  of  -which 
the  Greek  and  modem  Arabic  names  are  corruptions.  Enet  was  the 
chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Hathor  (the  Egyptian  Aphrodite),  god- 
dess of  love  and  joy.  Along  with  her  husband,  the  hawk-headed 
Horus  of  Edfu,  and  her  son,  the  youthful  Ehy  or  Har-sem-tewe 
('Horus,uniter  of  both  lands';  Gr.  Harsomtus),  she  was  worshipped 
in  a  magnificent  temple,  which  remains  to  this  day  as  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  interest  in  the  place. 

We  follow  the  bank  of  the  Nile  towards  the  N.,  through  palm- 
trees,  and  then  proceed  to  the  W.  through  well-tilled  fields,  to  the 
JV.  Entrance,  where  the  cards  of  admission  (see  Introd.,  p.  xxii)  are 
shown.  This  gate,  in  a  straight  line  with  the  temple,  forms  the 
N.  termination  of  the  wall  of  Nile  bricks  enclosing  the  temple, 
and  there  is  another  entrance  on  the  E.  side.  The  total  enclosure 
is  317  yds.  long  and  306  yds.  wide,  and  besides  the  large  Temple 
of  Hathor  contains  a  small  Sanctuary  of  Isis  and  a  so-called  Birth 
House  (p.  223).  —  The  N.  Gate  was  built  under  the  Emp.  Domi- 
tian,  who  is  here  named  Germanicus.  On  the  side  next  the  temple 
appears  the  name  of  Nerva  Trajanus,  also  with  the  epithets  of 
Germanicus  and  Dacicus. 

From  the  N.  gate  a  passage  between  modem  brick  walls  leads 
to  the  — 

**Temple  of  Hathor. 
This  is  the  first  large  Egyptian  temple  encountered  by  the  trav- 
eller on  his  way  up  the  Nile,  and  it  is  in  better  preservation  than 
any  others  except  those  of  Edfu  and  Philse.  It  was  built  in  the 
first  Christian  century  during  the  reigns  of  the  later  Ptolemies  and 
of  Augustus ;  but  it  occupies  the  site  of  an  older  edifice,  going  back 
traditionally  to  the  earliest  period  of  Egyptian  history,  and  added 
to  or  altered  not  only  by  the  kings  of  the  12th  Dyn.,  but  also  by 
the  great  monarchs  of  the  New  Empire,  such  as  Thutmosis  III., 
Ramses  II.,  and  Ramses  III.  The  great  hypostyle  hall  probably 
dates  from  the  reign  of  Augustus,  at  which  time  the  decoration  of 
the  temple-walls  with  reliefs  was  still  in  progress.  In  accordance 
with  the  plan  of  other  temples  (comp.  PI.  of  Edfu,  p.  310),  a  co- 
lonnade and  two  large  pylons  should  stand  in  front  of  this  great 
hall ;  but  perhaps  the  means  to  add  these  were  not  forthcoming. 

If  we  compare  the  temple  of  Dendera  with  a  similar  structure 
of  the  earlier  period,  such  as  the  temple  of  Abydos  or  the  great 
national  sanctuary  of  Kamak,  we  find  it  not  less  beautiful  in  its 
own  way,  though  of  course  far  from  competing  with  these  gigantic 
structures  in  magnificence  or  extent.  Its  chief  characteristics  are  a 
fine  symmetry  of  proportions  and  dignified  adaptation  to  its  pur- 
poses. Neither  the  figures  nor  the  inscriptions  sculptured  on  the 
walls  compare  in  masterly  execution  with  those  in  the  tombs  of 
the   ancient   kingdom  or  with  those  in  temples  dating  from   the 
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reigns  of  Thutmosis  III.  and  Sethos  I.  ;  but  we  cannot'  refuse  our 
admiration  even  to  these  products  of  later  Egyptian  art. 

'The  rubbish  round  the  temple  reaches  to  the  balustrades  be- 
tween the  columns  in  front  and  nearly  to  the  roof  on  the  E.  side ; 
hence  the  floor  of  the  temple  appears  sunken  and  is  reached  by  a 
flight  of  steps.  Originally,  however,  the  temple  Btood  level  with  the 
ground,  and  its  present  appearance ,  like  that  of  the  temples  of 
Esneh  and  Edfu,  is  due  to  the  accumulated  rubbish  of  centuries. 

"We  flTSt  enter  the  Great  Vestibule,  or  Pronaos,  which  has 
24  columns  with  heads  of  Hathor  (p.  cxlii).  At  the  top  of  the 
facade  is  a  huge  concave  eornice,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the 
winged  sun-disc. 

On  the  upper  edge  of  the  cornice  is  the  following  Greek  inscription 
of  three  lines:  'Titep  AuTOxpatopos  TiPeploo  Kaisapo;  Nlou  2ef)«<rtoo  fteou 
Xepoatou  uiou  lid  A&Xou  AoiXXtou  OXaxxoo  ^ycC-0V0?  xa^  AuXou  4>o>Xoulou 
Kptaitou  litiaTp«T^YOU  2«pa«tu)vo?  Tpo}((i[i.pou  otparrjyoOvTO?  ol  alio  ttjc  |H)- 
TpoitiXeuj?  xal  tou  vojaoO  to  npovotov'AippoSelTTii  fteai  (leflaTTH  *al  tots  ouv- 
vrfoic  fteoT?.  L  [  . . .  TiP|eplou  Ka(s«po|?  . . .  ].  —  For  /  behoof  of  J  the  Em- 
peror Tiberius,  the  young  Augustus,  son  of  the  divine  Augustus,  under  the  prefect 
Aulus  Avillius  Flaccus,  the  governor  Aulus  Fulvius  Crispus,  and  the  district 
governor  Ectropion,  son  of  Trychambos ,  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  and  of 
the  nome  dedicated  the  Pronaos  to  the  great  goddess  Aphrodite  and  her  fellow 
gods,  in  the  ....  year  of  the  Emp.  Tiberius  .  .  .  .' 

The  «xterior  front  of  the  hall  is  enclosed  by  six  balustrades  be- 
tween the  columns  in  the  first  row.  Between  the  central  pair  of 
columns  is  a  door,  half  the  height  of  the  columns.  The  interior 
walls  of  the  pronaos  are  decorated  with  four  rows  of  representations. 
These  depict  the  ruler  (in  succession  the  Eoman  emperors  Augus- 
tus, Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero)  advancing  with  votive 
offerings  for  Hathor  and.  the  other  gods  worshipped  in  the  temple. 
The  reliefs  on  the  balustrades  between  the  columns  (PI.  a-/")  refer 
to  the  entrance  of  the  ruler  into  the  sanctuary  and  to  the  ceremony 
of  incense,  to  which  he  must  submit  in  the  first  chamber. 

Beliefs  on  the  Balustrades.  To  the  right  of  the  Entrance  (PI.  a, 
b,  c).  In  awe  see  the  king,  wearing  the  crown  of  Lower  Egypt,  quitting 
the  palace,  followed  by  his  guardian-spirit  and  preceded  by  a  priest  offer- 
ing incense.  In  b  the  hawk-headed  Horus  and  the  ibis-headed  Thout 
sprinkle  the  king  with  the  symbols  of  life;  in  c  the  goddesses  of  the  south 
and  of  the  north  bestow  blessings  upon  the  king.  To  the  left  is  a  relief: 
the  king  is  conducted  before  Hathor  by  the  gods  Mont  of  Thebes  and 
Atum  of  Heliopolis.  —  The  representations  on  PI.  e,  d,  i,  to  the  left  of 
the  entrance,  are  similar,  except  that  in  d  the  king  wears  the  crown  of 
Upper  Egypt. 

The  sculptured  Ornamentations  on  the  Ceiling  are  also  interesting. 
They  are  divided  by  the  columns  into  seven  bands,  running  from  end 
to  end  of  the  Pronaos,  and  refer  to  astronomical  subjects.  1st  Band  (to 
the  extreme  left).  Newt,  goddess  of  the  sky;  beneath  her  are  pictures  of 
the  Zodiac  and  boats  with  personifications  of  the  stars.  2nd  Band.  Dei- 
ties of  Uie  stars  aod  the  Hours  of  the  day  and  night.  3rd  Band.  Phases 
of  the  Moon  and  the  course  of  the  Sun  during  the  12  hours  of  the  day. 
4th  Band  (in  the  centre).  Flying  vultures  and  sun-discs.  Bands  5-7  repeat 
the  scenes  in  Bands  1-3. 

The  large  hall  had  also  two  side-exits,  now  built  up.  —  The  S. 
wall  is  interrupted  by  a  wide  portal,  surmounted  by  a  hollow  corn- 
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ice  and  covered,  like  the  rest  of  the  walls,  with  reliefs.  In  the  centre 
is  a  door  leading  to  the  — 

Hypostyle  Hall,  the  roof  of  which  is  supported  by  six  columns, 
with  elaborate  foliage  -  capitals  on  which  heads  of  Hathor  also 
appear.  Eight  square  apertures  in  the  ceiling  admit  the  light. 
Four  rows  of  reliefs  on  the  walls  exhibit  the  king  sacrificing  to  the 
gods  of  Dendera  or  celebrating  sacred  rites.  In  this  and  all  the 
following  rooms  of  the  temple ,  with  the  exception  of  the  second 
store-room  to  the  left  of  this  hall  and  the  Crypts  (p.  221),  the  car- 
touches of  the  king  are  left  empty,  probably  because  the  priests 
were  in  doubt  as  to  which  ruler  should  be  selected  for  honour  in 
the  unsettled  times  during  which  the  temple  was  built. 

Some  of  the  Reliefs  in  the  lower  row ,  representing  the  ceremonies 
performed  by  the  king  at  the  foundation  of  a  temple,  deserve  notice.  To 
the  right  of  the  Entrance  (PI.  g) :  the  king,  wearing  the  crown  of  Lower 
Egypt,  quits  his  palace,  preceded  by  a  priest  oifering  incense;  to  the  left 
the  king  cleaves  the  earth  with  a  hoe  on  the  site  of  the  temple  —  turns 
the  first  sod,  as  we  should  express  it  — ;  in  front  of  him  is  the  goddess 
Hathor.  —  To  the  left  of  the  Entrance  (PI.  h):  the  king,  with  the  crown 
of  Upper  Egypt,  quits  his  palace  (as  above) ;  to  the  right  he  presents 
Hathor  with  bricks,  representing  the  building-material  for  the  new  temple. 

On  each  side  of  this  hall  are  three  Chamfers,  used  as  laboratory, 
treasury,  and  store-rooms  for  the  sacrificial  incense,  etc.  The  in- 
scriptions and  representation  refer  to  the  particular  articles  which 
were  stored  in  each  room.  These  rooms,  except  the  laboratory  and 
treasury,  which  are  quite  dark,  were  lighted  by  apertures  in  the  roof. 
The  doors  that  originally  afforded  exit  from  the  temple  are  built  up. 

We  next  enter  the  First  Antechamber,  which  is  lighted  by 
apertures  in  the  roof  and  walls,  and  is  decorated  with  four  rows  of 
mural  reliefs.  The  latter  represent  the  king  worshipping,  etc. 
in  presence  of  Hathor  and  the  other  deities  of  Dendera.  The  gifts 
for  the  goddess  were  perhaps  offered  by  the  priests  in  this  room. 
To  the  right  and  left  are  passages,  leading  to  the  staircases  which 
ascend  to  the  roof  of  the  temple  (p.  222).  On  the  left  also  is  a 
small  chamber  probably  used  for  some  religious  rite. 

The  Second  Antechamber,  which  we  next  enter,  is  lighted 
by  means  of  apertures  in  the  side-walls,  and  has  four  rows  of  re- 
presentations on  the  walls.  A  door  to  the  left  opens  into  a  room 
used  as  a  Wardrobe,  in  which  perfumes  were  preserved  as  well  as 
the  sacred  wreaths  and  garments  with  which  the  images  of  the  gods 
were  embellished  at  festivals. 

The  corresponding  door  on  the  right  side  of  the  hall  leads  to 
three  connected  Rooms,  which  to  a  certain  extent  form  a  special 
enclosed  sanctuary,  within  the  large  temple.  We  see  here  first  a 
small  store-room,  connected  by  a  Corridor  (PI.  i)  with  the  W.  stair- 
case (p.  222).  Thence  we  enter  an  open  Court,  beyond  which  is  a 
charming  Kiosque,  supported  by  two  Hathor-columns  and  approached 
by  seven  steps.  Here  the  preliminary  celebration  for  the  chief  func- 
tion at  Dendera,  the  great  new  year's  festival,  was  conducted  with 
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great  splendour  by  the  priests  of  Hathor.  The  walls  of  the  kiosque 
are  embellished  with  three  rows  of  representations,  showing  the  king 
and  various  deities  in  presence  of  the  gods  of  Dendera.  Just  above 
the  floor  is  a  procession  of  local  deities  (1.,  those  of  Lower  Egypt, 
r.,  those  of  Upper  Egypt)  bearing  gifts.  On  the  ceiling  the  sky 
goddess  Newt  is  depicted  with  the  sun  rising  from  her  lap. 

We  now  return  to  the  second  antechamber  in  order  to  visit 
thence  the  innermost  part  of  the  temple,  'the  hidden  secret  cham- 
bers', as  they  are  called  in  the  inscriptions. 

The  central  door  leads  to  the  profoundly  dark  Sanctuary,  in 
which  the  sacred  boats  with  the  images  of  the  gods  formerly  stood. 
The  king  alone,  or  his  sacerdotal  representative,  might  enter  this 
sacred  precinct  and  in  solitude  commune  with  the  deity.  Only 
once  a  year  was  this  permitted  even  to  him,  at  the  great  festival  of 
the  New  Year.  The  reliefs  on  the  walls  depict  the  rites  which  the 
king  had  to  perform  on  entering  the  sanctuary,  and  the  sacrifices 
which  he  had  to  offer. 

There  are  three  rows  of  Reliefs,  but  only  the  lowest  can  be  distinctly 
seen  with  the  aid  of  a  candle  or  a  magnesium  lamp.  Left  Wall  (PI.  k). 
(1)  The  king  ascends  the  steps  to  the  shrine  of  the  gods,  (2)  breaks  the 
seals  on  the  door,  (3)  gazes  upon  the  goddess,  and  (4)  offers  incense  be- 
fore the  sacred  boats  of  Hathor  and  Horus  of  Edfu.  —  Eight  Wall  (PI.  1). 
(1)  The  king  removes  the  band  fastening  the  door,  (2)  opens  the  door,  (3) 
prays  to  the  goddess ,  and  (4)  offers  incense  before  the  boats  of  Hathor 
and  Har-sem-tewe.  In  the  actual  performance  of  the  rites,  the  first  scene 
on  the  left  wall  immediately  followed  the  first  on  the  right  wall,  and  so 
on.  —  Rear  Wall  (PI.  m).  To  the  left,  the  king,  before  whom  is  the  youth- 
ful son  of  Hathor  with  sistrum  and  rattle,  presents  an  image  of  the  god- 
dess Dfaat  to  Hathor  and  Horus;  to  the  left,  the  same  ceremony  before 
Hathor  and  Har-sem-tewe. 

The  Sanctuary  is  surrounded  by  a  Corridor,  lighted  by  aper- 
tures in  the  side-walls  and  in  the  ceiling,  and  entered  from  the 
second  antechamber  by  means  of  two  side-doors.  Opening  off  this 
corridor  are  14  Small  Chambers  (PI.  i-xi),  which  were  used  as  store- 
rooms and  for  various  rites. 

Room  I,  which  is  embellished  with  reliefs  like  those  in  the  Sanctuary 
contained  a  shrine  with  an  image  of  Hathor. 

"We  have  now  concluded  the  survey  of  the  apartments  on  this 
floor.  Before  ascending  to  the  roof  of  the  temple,  we  should  visit 
two  of  the  subterranean  chambers,  or  Crypts,  which  claim  atten- 
tion not  only  for  their  remarkable  construction  but  also  for  the  fresh 
tints  of  their  paintings. 

The  temple  at  Dendera  contains  no  fewer  than  12  Crypts  (or  14  if  we 
reckon  separately  the  parts  of  those  that  are  divided),  constructed  in  the 
thickness  of  the  temple-walls,  and  lying  both  above  and  below  the  level 
of  the  temple-floor,  some  isolated ,  others  in  two  or  three  stories.  The 
walls  of  these  are  no  less  richly  adorned  with  sculpture  than  the  rooms 
we  have  already  inspected.  They  were  doubtless  used  for  storing  the 
precious  articles  and  images  required  for  the  temple-services.  Their  reliefs 
date  from  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  XIII.  Neos  Dionysos ,  and  are  therefore 
the  oldest  as  well  as  the  best  executed  decorations  in  the  temple.  The 
arrangement  and  entrances  of  these  passages  in  the  different  stories  are 
shown  in  the  small  Plans  n,  m,  and  iv.     Some   are  approached   by   nar- 
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row  flights  of  steps  descending  from  the  temple-pavement  and  formerly 
concealed  by  movable  stone-slabs ;  others  we  enter  by  climbing  or  creep- 
ing through  very  narrow  openings ,  sometimes  low  down ,  sometimes 
high  up  close  to  the  roof,  but  always  in  the  inner  wall  of  the  temple 
room. 

No.  4,  easily  entered  from  Room  vm,  and  No.  7,  from  Room  xrv, 
are  closed  with  doors,  which  the  temple-keeper  will  open  on  request. 
Good  stone  stairs  lead  to  both,  and  no  visitor  should  fail  to  visit 
at  least  these  two  crypts.  Magnesium  wire  or  a  lamp  will  he  found 
useful  in  examining  the  painted  walls. 

In  Crypt  No.  4,  on  the  right  wall  of  Room  X  (the  second  to  the  right), 
is  an  interesting  relief  of  King  Pepy  (6th  Dyn.)  kneeling  and  oflferihg  a 
golden  statuette  of  the  god  Ehy  to  four  images  of  Hathor.  All  these  statues, 
whose  dimensions  are  given,  were  probably  kept  in  this  crypt.  On  the 
walls  of  Crypt  No.  7,  Ptolemy  XIII.  appears  presenting  gifts  (chiefly  orna- 
ments) to  various  gods. 

We  now  return  to  the  first  antechamber ,   and  ascend  one  of 

the  Staircases  (p.  220),  which  lead  hence  to  the  roof  of  the  temple. 

The  East  Staikoasb,  which  ascends  straight  to  the  roof  with  easy 
steps,  is  dark,  being  lighted  only  by  a  single  opening  in  the  wall.  The 
walls  are  embellished  with  reliefs  of  the  ceremonial  procession  of  the 
priests  with  the  images  of  Hathor  and  her  fellow-gods  at  the  great  New 
Year's  Festival.  The  left  wall  presents  us  with  a  view  of  the  procession 
ascending  from  the  lower  rooms  of  the  temple,  the  right  wall  shows  it 
descending.  The  priests  are  headed  by  the  king ;  some  of  them  wear 
masks  representing  the  lesser  deities.  After  completing  the  circuit  of  the 
lower  rooms,  the  procession  ascended  to  the  roof  of  the  temple,  in  order 
that  'the  goddess  Hathor  might  be  united  with  the  beams  of  her  father 
Re'  (the  sun-god).  —  The  West  Staircase  is  a  kind  of  spiral  staircase, 
with  ten  rectangular  bends  to  the  right,  lighted  by  several  windows,  wife 
tasteful  symbolical  representations  of  the  sun  shining  through  them.  On 
the  right  wall  are  reliefs  of  an  ascending  procession,  on  the  left  wall, 
reliefs  of  a  descending  procession.  Halfway  up  this  staircase  passes  a 
small  room  (situated  above  the  store-room  adjoining  the  second  ante- 
chamber), with  three  windows  looking  into  the  court.  To  the  left,  near 
the  top  of  the  staircase,  is  another  room. 

We  now  reach  the  Temple  Roof,  forming  a  terraoe  above 
Rooms  i-vn,  the  Wardrobe,  and  the  adjoining,  small  roam.  Caution 
must  be  observed  on  account  of  the  holes  made  in  the  roof  to  admit 
light  and  air  to  the  rooms  below.  At  the'  S.W.  angle  of  the  roof 
stands  a  small  open  Pavilion,  supported  by  12  Hathor-columns. 
Adjoining  the  E.  half  of  the  terrace  are  three  rooms,  situated  above 
the  chambers  to  the  left  of  the  smaller  hypostyle  hall.  The  first  of 
these  has  no  roof.  The  second,  separated  from  the  first  by  pillars, 
formerly  contained  the  famous  Zodiac  of  Dendera  (now  in>  the' 
Bibliothequo  Nationale  at  Paris),  the  only  circular  representation  of ! 
the  heavens  found  in  Egypt.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  oeil- 
ing  shows  two  figures  of  heavenly  goddesses.  The  third  room  is 
very  dark,  being  lighted  only  by  an  aperture  in  the  roof.  Th«se 
Tooms  were  all  used  in  the  worship  of  the  slain  and  risen  Osiris,  as 
curious  representations  and  numerous  inscriptions  indicate.  —  On 
the  W.  aide  are  three  corresponding  rooms,  situated  above  the 
chambers  to  the  right  of  the  smaller  hypostyle  hall.  On  the  S.  and 
W.  walls  of  the  terrace  are  door-shaped  recesses. 
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The  roofs  of  the  Sanctuary  and  of  the  second  antechamber  lie  higher 
than  the  above-mentioned  terrace.  A  flight  of  steps  ascends  from  the  N.  W. 
of  the  terrace  to  the  roof  of  the  first  antechamber  and'  thence  to  the  still 
higher  roof  of  the  smaller  hypostyle  hall.  Thence  another  flight,  the  lower 
part  of  which  is  destroyed,  led  to  the  roof  of  the  pronaos. 

Finally  a  walk  round  the  outside  of  the  temple  will  be  found 
interesting.  The  inscriptions  and  representations  which  cover  the 
exterior  walls  are  now  concealed  by  rubbish.  The  reliefs  on  the 
B.  and  W.  walls  date  from  the  reign  of  Nero  and  other  Roman 
emperors.  The  large  scenes  on  the  S.  rear-wall  show  Ptolemy  XVI. 
Cassar,  son  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  his  mother,  Cleopatra,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  gods  of  Dendera.  The  faces  are  purely  conventional, 
and  in  no  sense  portraits.  The  projecting  lions'  heads  on  the  sides 
of  the  building  were  probably  intended  to  carry  off  the  rain-water. 

To  the  right  (N.E.)  of  the  entrance  to  the  temple  of  Hathor  lies 
the  so-called  Birth.  House,  a  small  temple  half  buried  in  debris. 

Similar  'Birth  Houses'  were  erected  beside  all  large  temples  of  the 
Ptolemaic  period.  They  were  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  sons  of  the 
two  deities  revered  in  the  main  temple,  in  the  present  case  to  Har-sem- 
tewe  or  Ehy,  son  of  Horus  of  Edfu  and  Hathor.  This  'Birth  House1  was 
built  by  Augustus  and  some  of  its  reliefs  were  added  by  Trajan  and  Ha- 
drian. Round  it  ran  a  colonnade,  with  lotus  -  columns,  the  abaci  of 
which  are  adorned  with  figures  ofBes,  guardian  deity  of  pregnant  women. 
The  reliefs  in  the  innermost  chambers  represent  the  birth  and  nursing  of 
the  divine  infant. 

Behind  the  temple  of  Hathor  (to  the  S.W.)  is  a  Temple  of 
Isis,  consisting  of  a  vestibule  and  three  chambers.  The  unattract- 
ive and  uninteresting  building,  which  is  partly  covered  with  rub- 
bish, owes  its  origin  to  the  emperor  Augustus. 


23.  From  Keneh  to  Thebes  (Luxor). 

39  M.  Steamboat  in  5  hrs.  The  mail-steamer  halts  for  2  hrs.  at 
Keneh  on  Sun.  and  Thurs.  mornings  on  its  upward  voyage,  and  crosses 
thence  to  Dendera.  —  Railway  in  about  1  hr.  (see  p.  180). 

Keneh,  see  p.  217.  The  steamer  passes  three  islands.  On  the 
W.  bank  lies  the  village  of  Ballots,  with  clay-deposits  from  which 
most  of  the  'Keneh  pottery'  is  made  (p.  217).  Balalis  (pi.  of  Ballas, 
named  after  the  village),  Etilal(pl.  of  Kulle),  and  other  kinds  of  jars, 
some  of  considerable  size,  lie  on  the  banks  awaiting  shipment.  This 
village  is  situated  in  the  district  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Typhonia 
('dedicated  to  Typhon',  i.e.  Set). 

422i/2  M1.  (from  Cairo)  BarS,d  (E.  bank ;  mail-steamer  station). 
To  the  E.,  I72  M.  inland,  is  Kuft,  the  ancient  Koptos  (railway 
station).  Though  now  of  no  importance,  this  place  was  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Khalifs  a  populous  and  thriving  trading-town.  To  the 
S.E.  of  the  modern  town  lay  the  ancient  city,  with  a  temple  of 
Min,  the  ruins  of  which  were  excavated  in  1894  by  Flinders  Petrie. 

Koptos  (Egypt.  Qebtoyu)  was  in  antiquity  the  starting-point  of  the 
great  caravan-routes  through  the  Arabian  Desert  to  the  seaports  on  the 
Bed  Sea,  the  chief  of  which  in  the  Grseco-Roman   period   were  Bcrenike 
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and  Myos  Hormos  (comp.  p.  348).  At  Koptos  the  Nile  valley  was  quitted 
not  only  by  caravans  bound  for  the  incense-yielding  land  of  Punt  and  the 
mines  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  but  also  by  those  to  the  Wadi  Hamma- 
mat  in  the  desert,  which  produced  a  hard  stone  much  prized  by  the  Egypt- 
ians who  used  it  largely  for  sculptures.  Its  favourable  situation  thus 
early  made  Koptos  a  highly  important  centre  for  the  commerce  and  traf- 
fic of  Egypt,  and  even  in  the  Grseco-Boman  period  it  was  the  chief  depot 
for  merchandise  from  Arabia  and  India.  The  great  insurrection  in  Upper 
Egypt,  which  broke  out  under  Diocletian  in  292  A.D.,  led  to  the  siege  and 
destruction  of  Koptos.  The  town  revived  rapidly  in  the  middle  ages,  but 
finally  decayed  with  the  gradual  transference  of  the  Egyptian  trade  to  the 
route  from  Koser  to  Keneh.  Koptos  was  under  the  protection  of  the 
ithyphallic  harvest-god  Min  (Pan),  who  was  also  regarded  as  the  patron 
deity  of  the  desert-routes. 

429  M.  (E.  bank)  Kus  (mail-steamer  and  railway  station),  now 
an  insignificant  village  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Apollinopolis 
Parva,  where  the  god  Haroeris  was  worshipped.  According  to  Abul- 
feda  (d.  1331)  this  town,  now  entirely  vanished,  was  second  in  size 
only  to  Fostat  (Cairo),  and  was  the  chief  centre  of  the  Arabian  trade. 

A  few  stones  with  fragmentary  inscriptions  have  been  built  into  the 
houses  of  the  town ;  and  the  mosque  contains  a  basin  formed  of  a  single 
stone,  with  the  name  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  upon  it.  A  pylon,  which 
stood  here  30  years  ago,  has  now  disappeared. 

On  the  W.  bank,  opposite  Kus,  lies  Tukh  (et-TukJ,  inland  from 
which,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  are  the  ruins  of  Ombos  (excavated 
by  Flinders  Petrie  in  1895),  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  town 
of  that  name  to  the  S.  of  Gebel  Silsileh.  Set  was  the  guardian  deity 
of  this  town.  To  the  N.  and  S.  of  this  town  are  extensive  cemeteries 
dating  from  the  earliest  period  of  Egyptian  history.  —  Near  Shenhur 
(E.  bank),  3  M.  to  the  S.  of  Kus,  Prisse  d'Avennes  discovered  the 
ruins  of  a  small  temple  of  Isis.  To  the  E.  passes  the  canal  of 
Shenhur,  which  begins  above  Thebes  and  extends  N.  to  Keneh. 

432^2  M.  (W.  bank)  Nakadeh  (mail-station),  with  post  and  tele- 
graph offices  (near  the  river),  a  Coptic  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church, 
presents  a  picturesque  appearance  from  the  river.  The  traveller  who 
lands  here  near  sunset  on  a  Sunday  or  festival  (recommended)  will  be 
pleasantly  surprised  to  hear  the  sound  of  church-bells.  Great  suc- 
cess has  attended  the  labours  of  Christian  missionaries  here  and 
still  more  in  Kus;  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  Coptic 
community  (including  the  worthy  and  learned  bishop  of  Kus)  have 
embraced  Protestantism.  The  missionaries  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  of  North  America  have  also  had  considerable  success 
among  the  Copts  at  Luxor,  Esneh,  and  other  towns  in  Upper  Egypt. 

—  To  the  W.  of  Nakadeh  the  tomb  of  Menes,  the  first  Egyptian 
King,  was  discovered  by  De  Morgan  in  1897. 

About  2'/2  M.  below  Nakadeh  the  Nile  makes  a  bend,  begin- 
ning at  ed-Denfik  (W.  bank),  after  which  we  continue  to  the  S.W. 

—  Khizdm  (E.  bank)  has  a  neoropolis  of  an  early  period. 

442  M.  (W.  bank)  Kamuleh,  a  mail-steamer  station,  was  in  1824 
the  residence  of  Shekh  Ahmed,  and  of  'Ali  Kashef  Abu-Tarbush, 
who  bravely  defended  it  against  the  insurgents. 
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On  the  left  bank,  as  we  draw  near  Thebes,  rise  high  limestone 
hills,  presenting  precipitous  sides 'to  the  river,  from  -which,  however, 
they  are  separated  by  a  Strip  of  fertile  land.  The  right  bank  is  natter, 
and  the  Arabian  hills  retreat  farther  into  the  distance.  Before 
reaching  the  point  where  the  W.  chain  projects  a  long  curved  mass 
of  rock  towards  the  river,  we  see  to  the  left  first  the  great  obelisk, 
and  the  pylons  of  the  temple  of  Karnak,  half -concealed  by  palm- 
trees.  When  -we  clear  the  abrupt  profile  of  the  W.  cliffs  and  new 
formations  are  visible  at  its  foot ,  we  may  catch  a  distant  view  of 
Luxor  towards  the  S.E.  None  of  the  buildings  on  the  "W-  bank  are 
visible  until  the  steamer  hasasoended  ashigh  as  Karnak;  then  firBtthe 
Colossi  of  Memnon  and  afterwards  the  Ramesseum  and  the  Temple 
of  Dor  el-bahri  come  into  view.  The  telegraph-posts  and  wires, 
which  here  obtrude  themselves  upon  the  view,  seem  strangely  out 
of  place  beside  the  majestic  relics  of  Egypt's  golden  period.  As  we 
gradually  approach  Luxor,  we  distinguish  the  flags  flying  above  the 
white  houses  on  the  bank  and  from  the  consular  dwellings.  The 
castellated  villa  of  a  Dutch  resident  is  conspicuous  in  the  back- 
ground. In  a  few  minutes  more  the  steamer  halts,  close  to  the  colon- 
nades of  the  mighty  temple  of  Amenophis  III. 

24.  Thebes. 

Arrival.  The  three-weeks  tourist  steamers  halt  for  three  days  (8th. 
9th,  and  10th)  at  Luxor  on  the  upward  journey ;  the  four-weeks  steamers 
for  live  days.  Travellers  by  the  mail-steamers  and  by  Gaze's  seventeen 
days  steamers  spend  3-4  days  in  a  hotel.  —  The  Quay  lies  in  front  of  the 
Luxor  Hotel  (see  below);  porters  await  the  arrival  of  the  steamers.  Tra- 
vellers should  see  that  all  their  luggage  is  landed  and  conveyed  to  the 
hotel,  and  should  not  quit  the  quay  till  this  is  done.  —  The  Railway 
Station  (p.  180)  is  S.E.  of  the  village  of  Luxor.  —  foil  Office  beside  the 
Karnak  Hotel ;  Telegraph  Office  near  the  Luxor  Hotel. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  lxxvii).  "Luxor  Hotel,  with  a  fine  large  garden  in 
which  several  interesting  monuments  are  placed,  pens,  per  day  15s.  or  19  fr. 
in  Jin.  and  Feb.,  18s.  orl6'/»fr.  the  rest  of  the  year  (bottle  of  Medoc4s., 
bottle  of  beer  2s.  6d.),  cheaper  forEgyptologists  and  those  making  a  stay 
of  some  time.  Pension  includes  morning  coffee,  lunch  about  noon,  sup- 
plied also  to  those  making  excursions,  and  a  substantial  dinner  about  6 
p.m.  The  rooms  are  clean  but  not  luxurious.  The  manager  of  the  hotel, 
which  belongs  to  Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  Si  Son,  is  M.  Pagnon.  —  *Karnak 
Hotel,  '/a  M.  lower  down  on  a  terrace  on  the  river,  also  belonging  to 
Messrs.  Cook,  quiet,  with  lower  charges.  —  Grand  Hotel  Thewpikieh 
(MeBSrs.  Gaze  &  Son),  finely  situated,  pens.  12s.,  wine  from  2*. 

Consular  Agents.  British:  Ahmed  Mustafa.  American:  AH  Murad. 
German:   Todrcs  Bulos- 

Physician.  Dr.  W.  Lmgmore,  managing  physician  of  the  hospital, 
which  is   supported  by  the  voluntary   contributions   of  travellers. 

Distribution  of  Time.  The  ruins  of  the  city  of  the  hundred  gates  aie 
so  huge,  so  widely  scattered,  and  so  profoundly  interesting,  that  at  least 
5-6  days  are  necessary  to  inspect  the  chief  points  alone.  —  Cook's  tourist 
programme  devotes 'the  1st  day  to  the  temple  of  Sethos  I.  at  Kurna  and 
'the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  the  return  being  made  at  the  choice  of  the  tourist 
either  direct  or  river  the  hill  to  D£r  el-bahri,  the  Ramesseum,  and  the 
Colossi  of  Memnon.  —  2nd  day:  Karnak;  Luxor  in  the  afternoon.  — 
3rd  day:    Ramesseum,   Tombs    of  ShSkh  'Abd   el-Kurna,   Der  el-Medineh 
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Medinet  Habu,   and  Colossi  of  Memnon.   —  A  moonlight  ride  to  Karnak 
may  be  taken  (at  the  tourist's  private  expense)  on  one  of  the  evenings. 

Those  who  are  at  liberty  to  arrange  their  time  for  themselves  will 
find  the  following  programme  of  a  Three  Days'  Visit  convenient. 

1st  day.  Luxor  and  Karnak  (E.  hank).  Thongh  visitors  are  some- 
times advised  to  reserve  this,  the  most  gigantic  of  the  monuments,  to  the 
last,  it  is  really  desirable  to  visit  Karnak  first  of  all,  before  fatigue  has 
begun.  The  traveller  who  visits  Karnak  on  the  first  day  proceeds  then 
to  view  the  other  lions,  with  the  satisfactory  feeling  that  Thebes  has 
fulfilled  bis  highest  expectations;  and  he  will  not  fail  to  take  a  later 
opportunity,  by  moonlight  or  at  any  free  time,  to  return  to  refresh  and 
confirm  his  first  impression.  Visitors  should  ride  early  to  Karnak,  while 
the  temple  of  Luxor,  easily  reached  in  a  few  minutes  from  the  steamer  or 
hotel,  may  be  reserved  for  an  afternoon-visit. 

2nd  day.  Cross  the  river  early,  visit  the  Colossi  of  Memnon,  the 
Ramesseum,  Medinet  Habu,  and  Der  el-Medineh,  in  the  morning  if  possible, 
if  time  permit  also  one  of  the  tombs  in  the  part  of  the  Necropolis  of 
Thebes  known  as  Kurnet  Murrai,  and  finally  some  of  the  Tombs  of  Shekh 
'Abd  el-Kurna.  The  view  at  sunset  from  this  point  is  of  incomparable 
beanty  and  interest. 

3rd  day.  Cross  the  river  early,  visit  the  temple  of  Sethos  I.  at  Kurna, 
ride  to  the  valley  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  (Biban  el-Muluk)  with  the 
famous  graves  of  the  Pharaohs,  then  cross  the  ridge  to  visit  the  terrace 
temple  of  Der  el-bahri.  A  visit  to  the  Tombs  of  the  Queens  may  be  com- 
bined with  an  expedition  to  Medinet-Habu.  Other  less  important  mon- 
uments may  be  included  according  to  their  situation. 

The  Four  Days''  programme  of  Gaze's  steamers  is  still  better :  —  1st 
day.  Luxor  and  Karnak.  2nd  day.  Temple  of  Sethos  I.,  Tombs  of  the 
Kings,  Der  el-bahri,  and  the  Ramesseum.  3rd  day.  Colossi  of  Memnon, 
Medinet  Habu,  Der  el-Medineh,  and  Shekh  'Abd  el-Kurna.  4th  day.  Great 
temple  of  Karnak. 

A  Five  Saps'  visit  may  be  spent  as  follows.  —  1st  day.  Visit  the  great 
temple  of  Ammon  at  Karnak  and  the  temple  at  Luxor.  —  2nd  day.  On 
the  W.  bank,  Colossi  of  Memnon,  Medinet  Habu ;  Der  el-Medineh.  —  3rd 
day.  Ramesseum  ;  Tombs  of  Shekh  'Abd  el-Kurna;  terrace-temple  of  Der 
el-bahri;  el-Asasif;  Drah  Abu'l  Neggah.  —  4th  day.  Temple  of  Se- 
thos i!  at  Kurna;  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  returning  over  the  ridge.  —  5th 
day.  Second  visit  to  Karnak ;  visit  to  the  various  side-temples  and  py- 
lons;  excursion  to  Medamut  (p.  254)  if  desired. 

Antiquities.  The  traveller  in  Thebes  is  frequently  tempted  to  purchase 
antiquities.  Half  the  population  of  Luxor  is  engaged  in  traffic  with  an- 
tiquities, and  the  practice  of  fabricating  scarabsei  and  other  articles 
frequently  found  in  tombs  is  by  no  means  unknown  to  the  other  half. 
Many  of  the  articles  offered  for  sale  are  so  skilfully  imitated  that  even 
experts  are  sometimes  in  doubt  as  to  their  genuineness;  the  ordinary 
traveller  seldom  or  never  secures  an  authentic  specimen.  Travellers  are 
specially  warned  against  purchasing  papyri  without  expert  advice.  Purchases 
should  not  be  made  in  presence  of  the  dragomans,  as  these  individuals,  . 
by  tacit  agreement,  receive  a  percentage  from  the  dealers,  which  is,  of 
cuurse,  added  to  the  price.  Only  as  many  piastres  as  they  ask  shillings 
should  ever  be  offered  to  the  importunate  hawkers  of  antiquities  at  the 
temples  and  tombs.  Those  who  desire  a  genuine  memorial  of  antiquity 
should  apply  to  the  director  of  the  hotel  or  to  the  British  or  German 
consular  agents  (the  latter  of  whom  has  a  collection  of  antiquities  well 
worth  seeing).  Prices  vary  greatly;  10-20*.,  or  even  more,  must  be  paid 
for  a  good  scarabaus  with  fine  polish.  Good  and  reliable  specimens  may 
be  obtained  from  Mohammed  M'hasseb  and  'Abd  el-Megid. 

Photographs.  Good  photographs  are  produced  by  5.  Beato  in  Luxor; 
but  even  in  Shepheard's  and  other  hotels  in  Cairo,  excellent  photographs 
of  Egyptian  temples  are  sold  at  moderate  prices.  Those  by  Sibah  are 
excellent. 

Guides  and  Donkeys.  A  guide  is  of  great  assistance  in  saving  time. 
The  charge  is  4-5  fr.  per  day,  or  more  for  a  large  party.     The  following 
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guides  may  be  recommended:  Girgi  Qhdas  (speaks  English  and  French); 
Conttante  Michail  (Fr.,  Engl.,  and  Ital.);  Hasanla,  shSkh  of  the  donkey 
hoys  (esp.  for  Luxor  and  Karnak);  Ahmed  Solirndn  (Engl.),  Bulos  ilorgdn 
(Ital.,  Engl.,  and  Fr.);  Ahmed  Hasan  (Fr.  and  Engl.),  'AH  Bttsen  (Engl.) 
for  Luxor;  Mohammed  Khalil  (Engl,  and  a  little  German);  Hagi  Homed 
Mohammed.,  YHi'uf  Hasan,  Mahm&d  'AbUdi,  Ahmed  Abdallah  (these  last  for 
Lnxor).  Idrts  'Aa'ad  is  said '  to  be  the  best  guide  for  both  banks.  Mtita 
'Abd  er-RasM  possesses  the  most  thorough  knowledge  of  the  tombs  of 
Shekh  fAbd  el-Kurna,  but  his  honesty  is  not  above  suspicion. 

The  Donkeys  on  the  E.  side  of  Thebes  are  good  and  have  good  saddles. 
To  Karnak  1  fr.  or  1».,  and  as  much  more  when  the  traveller  is  called  for  or 
keeps  the  ass  for  the  day.  On  the  W.  side  the  donkeys,  which  are  much 
more  heavily  worked,  are  not  so  good,  but  they  are  fairly  well  saddled. 
Charge  2  fr.  per  day.  The  hotels  on  the  E.  bank  provide  donkeys;  on 
the  W.  bank  they  must  be  ordered  beforehand.  —  Little  girls  with  water- 
bottles  run  after  the  traveller,  especially  on  the  W.  bank,  keeping  up 
with  the  donkeys  with  tireless  agility.  One  should  be  selected  and  repaid 
with  a  few  piastres  on  the  return.  The  attractive  faces  of  these  merry 
children  sometimes  vividly  recall  the  portraits  of  Egyptian  women  of  the 
time  of  the  Pharaohs. 

Sport.  Sportsmen  may  have  an  opportunity  of  shooting  a  jackal,  the 
best  time  and  place  being  at  and  after  sunset  near  Biban  el-Mulflk  or  the 
Ramesseum.  An  experienced  hunter  is  to  be  found  at  the  Luxor  Hotel. 
Hyenas  are  sometimes  shot  on  the  Karnak  side.  In  March  numerous  quail 
are  found  here. 

On  each  side  of  the  Nile,  here  interrupted  by  three  islands, 
stretches  a  wide  belt  of  fertile  land,  bounded  both  on  the  E.  and 
W-  by  ranges  of  hills,  displaying  a  bolder  and  more  definite  form- 
ation than  is  usually  the  case  with  the  mountains  that  flank  the 
river- valley.  On  the  E.  the  ridge,  overtopped  by  finely  shaped 
peaks,  retires  farther  from  the  stream  than  on  the  W.  The  fertile 
strip  ends  as  abruptly  at  the  foot  of  the  barren  limestone- cliffs 
as  a  lawn  adjoining  a  gravel-walk  in  a  garden.  Most  of  the  ruin- 
ed temples  are  situated  in  the  level  district  and  are  reached  by 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  when  the  inundations  are  at  their  highest ; 
while  the  tombs  are  hewn  in  the  flanks  of  the  hills,  where  their 
dark  openings  are  so  numerous,  that  the  E.  slope  of  the  Libyan 
range  might  be  aptly  compared  to  a  piece  of  cork  or  to  a  honeycomb. 
Viewed  from  the  river,  the  site  of  ancient  Thebes  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  wide  mountain-girt  basin  or  valley  richly  endowed  with 
the  gifts  of  never-failing  fertility .  The  verdant  crops  and  palms  which 
everywhere  cheer  the  traveller  as  soon  as  he  has  quitted  the  desert, 
the  splendid  hues  that  tinge  the  valley  every  morning  and  evening, 
the  brilliant,  unclouded  sunshine  that  bathes  every  object  in  the 
winter  season,  and  the  inspiring  feeling  that  every  hour  is  enriching 
the  imagination  with  new  and  strange  pictures,  wholly  prevents  in 
Thebes  the  rise  of  that  melancholy  which  so  often  steals  over  the 
mind  in  presence  of  the  relics  of  by-gone  greatness  and  of  vanished 
magnificence. 

The  various  monuments  are  situated  as  follows.  On  the  right 
(E.)  bank  rises  the  Temple  of  Luxor,  and  to  the  N.  are  the  immense 
ruins  of  Karnak,  formerly  connected  with  it.  Beyond  and  between 
these  monuments  lay  the  streets  of  ancient  Thebes,    Farther  to  the 
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N.  is  another  extensive  temple-site  at  Meflam'fit,  which  must  be 
regarded  as  occupying  the  site  of  a  suburb  of  Thebes.  On  the  left 
(W.)  bank  was  the  Necropolis,  -with  vaults  in  the  rock  and  many 
mortuary  temples.  Each  of  these  had  its  large  annexe  for  the  priest- 
hood, schools,  or  libraries.  The  temples  were  adjoined  by  groves 
and  lakes  ,  and  from  ancient  commercial  contracts  we  gather  that 
there  were  also  several  residential  quarters  here.  Nearer  the 
mountains  stood  the  houses  of  the  embalmers,  refuges  for  visitors 
to  the  necropolis,  shops  for  the  sale  of  numerous  articles  which  the 
Egyptians  were  accustomed  to  bring  as  offerings  to  their  ancestors, 
stables  for  the  sacred  animals,  and  granaries.  The  landing-place 
on  the  other  bank ,  opposite  Karnak,  was  united  with  the  temple 
of  Kurna  by  rows  of  sphinxes.  As  the  ancient  pilgrim  continued 
on  his  way  towards  the  N.  W.  and  crossed  the  hill  of  the  cemetery  now 
called  el-Asasif,  he  came  in  sight  of  the  rocky  amphitheatre  which 
enclosed  the  terraced  precincts  of  the  temple  of  Per  el-bahri.  North- 
wards from  Kurna  a  well-made  route  led  to  the  valley  of  the  Tombs  of 
the  Kings,  now  called  Biban  el-Muluk,  which  could  also  be  reached 
by  a  shorter  though  more  fatiguing  mountain-path  from  el-Asastf. 
Between  the  entrance  of  the  Valley  of  the  Kings'  Tombs  and  el-Asasif 
and  close  to  themduntain  lay  the  necropolis  now  known  asDrahAbu' 
Negga.  Thence  following  theedge  of  the  fertile  striptowards  the  S.W. 
we  reach  the  magnificent  Ramesseum.  Behind  rises  the  mountain- 
ridge.  The  tombs  on  itsE.  slope,  partly  occupied  as  dwellings  by  the 
fellahin,  belong  to  the  village  now  called  Shek'h  rAbd  el-Kurna. 
As  we  gaze  down  upon  the  plain  from  the  higher^lying  graves,  the 
Colossi  of  Memtion  are  conspicuous  in  the  midst  of  the  fertile  belt. 
Behind  these  are  the  prominent  ruins,  known  as'Kom  el-OBetan, 
rising  near  the  central  point  of  an  imaginary  line  connecting  the 
Ramesseum  with  'the  terriple  of  Medinet  Habu ,  'the  magnificent 
memorial  temple  of  Ramses  Til.  Turniiig'from  Medinet  Hstbu  to  the 
S.W.,  we'reatch'asmall  temple  of  the 'Ptolemies ;  to  theN.,  near 
the  mountains,  lies  the  valley  with 'the  Tombs  of  the 'Queens;  and 
skirting  the  line  of  'hills  to  the  N.W.  we  readh  the  scanty  tomb- 
remain's  of  Kurnet  Murrai,  to  the  W.  of  which  lies  a  valley  with 
the  small  but  interesting  temple  of  Der  el-Medineh. 

The  Egyptian  name  for  the  town  of  Thebes  was  Weset,  or  more 
Shortly  'Net,  'the  city',  whence  the  scriptural  name  No  or  No-Amon 
('city',  'city  of  Ammon').  The  W.  bank  was  known  as  'the  West  of 
Weset'  or  'the  West  of  the  city'.  No  satisfactory  explanation  has 
beenofrered  of  why  the  Greeks 'bestowed  upon  it  the  name  Thebes 
(87){3ctt),  which  was  borne  by  cities  inBceotia,  Attica,  Thessaly,  Oili- 
cia,  near  Miletus  in  Asia  Minor,  etc.  Among  the  Greeks  the  town, 
including'the  W.  bank,  was  known  also  as  AiowoXt?,  'city  Of  Zeus' 
(Ammon), also  called  Diospolis  he'megale  or  Diospolis  Magna'tb  dis- 
tinguish it  from  Diospolis  Parva  or  H6u  (p.  216). 

The  History  of  Thebes  under  the  Early  Empire  is  veiled  in 
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uncertainty.  We  know  only  that  it  was  the  capital  of  a  nome, 
and  that  it  was  ruled  by  princes  of  its  own,  whose  tombs  (6th  Dyn.) 
were  discovered  at  Drah  Abu'l  Negga.  The  local  deity  was  the 
hawk-headed  Mont,  a  god  of  war,  who  was  also  worshipped  in  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Hermonthis.  Several  other  places  lay  near 
Weset  on  the  E.  bank;  among  these  were  Epet-Esowet  (the  modern 
Karnak)  and  South  Opet  (modern  Luxor),  which  were  afterwards  in- 
corporated with  the  great  'city'  and  subjected  to  the  same  rulers. 

When  the  Theban  princes  assumed  the  royal  dignity  during 
the  Middle  Empire,  Thebes  rose  to  a  more  commanding,  position. 
The  city  was  adorned  with  temples,  amongst  which  the  large  shrines 
raised  in  Epet-Esowet  and  South  Opet  to  their  local  deity  Ammon 
were  conspicuous.  But  the  greatness  of  Thebes  dates  only  from  the 
beginning  of  the  New  Empire.  The  liberation  of  the  country  from 
the  Hyksos  and  the  reunion  of  the  empire  was  directed  from  Thebes, 
and  that  city  continued  for  centuries  to  be  the  favourite  seat  of  the 
Pharaohs,  and  the  reservoir  into  which  flowed  the  untold  treasures 
exacted  as  tribute  or  brought  as  booty  from  conquered  nations.  A 
large  share  of  this  wealth  was  bestowed  upon  Ammon.  The  mag- 
nificent and  gigantic  temple,  erected  at  this  period  to  the  god,  is 
still  one  of  the  chief  sights  of  Thebes.  The  grandees  of  the  kingdom 
esteemed  it  an  honour  to  become  priests  of  Ammon,  the  schools  be- 
side his  temples  flourished,  and  the  kings  offered  their  richest  gifts 
to  this  god,  from  whom  they  expected  a  surer  fulfilment  of  their 
petitions  than  from  any  other.  The  fame  of  the  huge  city  early 
reached  the  ears  even  of  the  Greeks.  In  a  possibly  interpolated  pas- 
sage of  the  Iliad  (IX,  379-384),  Achilles,  enraged  with  Agamem- 
non, assures  Ulysses  that  he  will  never  more  unite  in  council  or  in 
deed  with  the  great  Atrides :  — 

"Ten  times  as  much,  and  twenty  times  were  vain;  the  high  pil'd  store" 
"Of  rich  Mycense,  and  if  he  ransack  wide  earth  for  more," 
"Search  old  .Orchomenus  for  gold,  and  by  the  fertile  stream" 
"Where,  in  Egyptian  Thebes,  the  heaps  of  precious  ingots  gleam," 
"The  hundred-gated  Thebes,  where  twice  ten  score  in  martial  state" 
"Of  valiant  men  with  steeds  and  cars  march  through  each  massy  gate." 

(Blaciie's  Translation.) 

The  epithet  exaiofAituXo;,  i.e.  'hundred-gated',  here  used  by 
Homer,  was  also  applied  by  later  classical  authors  to  Th,ebes.  Diodorus, 
Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  all  make  use  of  it, 
referring  to  the  gates  of  the  town,  as  symbols  of  its  size  and  power. 
The  persecution  of  the  god  Ammon  by  Amenophis  IV.  (p.  xcix) 
and  the  temporary  transference  of  the  royal  residence  to  Tell  el- 
'Amarna  (p.  193)  affected  Thebes  but  slightly.  Its  ruined  temples 
were  rebuilt  under  Sethos  I.  and  Ramses  II.,  and  the  wealth  of  the 
god  became  greater  than  ever.  An  idea  of  ^he  endowments  of  the 
temple  oi  Amnion  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  3/4  of  the  gifts 
lavished  by  Ramses  HI.  upon  the  gods  of  Egypt  fell  to  the  share  of 
Ammon,  80  that,  for  example,  of  113,433  slaves,  no  fewer  than 
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86,486  -were  presented  to  the  Theban  deity.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  was  natural  that  the  archpriests  of  Ammon  should  grad- 
ually grow  to  regard  themselves  as  the  chief  persons  in  the  state ; 
and  they  finally  succeeded  in  usurping  the  throne  and  in  uniting 
for  a  time  the  royal  title  'with  the  priestly  office.  But  the  sun  of 
Thehes  began  to  set  -when  the  royal  residence  was  transferred  to 
the  Delta  under  the  princes  of  the  21st  Dynasty.  In  the  7th  cent. 
B.C.  the  armies  of  the  Assyrians  penetrated  as  far  as  Thebes  and 
plundered  it;  the  Ethiopians  planted  their  rule  here  and  honoured 
Ammon  with  buildings  and  inscriptions ;  the  princes  of  the  26th 
Dyn.  did  for  Sa'is  what  the  princes  of  the  18th  and  19th  Dyn.  had 
done  for  the  city  of  Ammon,  but  they  also  paid  their  homage  to  the 
great  god  of  Thebes  by  erecting  smaller  buildings  there.  The  in- 
vading army  of  Cambyses  ascended  as  far  as  Upper  Egypt,  but  seems 
to  have  done  little  or  no  damage  at  Thebes.  Nekht-Har-ehbet,  one 
of  the  native  Egyptian  princes  who  maintained  themselves  against 
the  Persians,  found  time  and  means  to  add  a  handsome  pylon  to  the 
temple  of  Ammon.  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  the  Lagidae  probably  found  Thebes  still  a  great  though 
decadent  city,  and  they  assisted  to  embellish  it,  as  many  buildings 
dating  from  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies  still  attest.  The  town  of 
Ptolemais  (p.  208),  founded  and  endowed  with  many  privileges  by 
Ptolemy  I.,  soon  became  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  rapidly 
proved  a  dangerous  rival  to  the  ancient  metropolis.  For  a  brief 
interval  Thebes,  though  politically  and  economically  weakened,  re- 
covared  its  independence  under  native  princes ,  by  putting  itself 
at  the  head  of  the  revolt  in  Upper  Egypt  against  the  Macedonian 
domination  under  Epiphanes.  But  the  rebellion  was  speedily 
crushed  and  Thebes  once  more  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  provincial 
town.  Its  decline  steadily  continued  and  the  great  city  gradually 
became  a  mere  congeries  of  villages.  Under  Ptolemy  X.  Soter  II. 
it  again  rebelled,  but  after  a  siege  of  three  years  was  captured 
and  destroyed.  In  spite  of  its  evil  fate  it  once  more  revolted, 
taking  part  in  the  Upper  Egyptian  insurrection  in  30-29  B.C. 
against  the  oppressive  taxation  of  the  Romans.  Cornelius  Gallus 
the  prefect  overthrew  the  rebels  and  utterly  destroyed  the  ancient 
town.  Thenceforward  Thebes  is  only  mentioned  as  a  goal  of  inqui- 
sitive travellers,  who  under  the  Roman  emperors  were  attracted  to 
the  Nile  by  two  monuments  in  particular  —  the  pyramids  and  the 
musical  colossus  of  Memnon  on  the  W.  bank  at  Thebes.  Diodorus 
(60  B.C.)  and  Strabo  (24 B.C.)  describe  Thebes  as  it  was  after  the 
destruction.  The  latter  found  only  a  few  hamlets  on  each  side  of  the 
Nile,  just  as  the  traveller  of  to-day  does.  The  introduction  of  Christ- 
ianity and  the  edicts  of  Theodosius  were  followed  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  many  pagan  statues  and  the  obliteration  of  many  pagan  in- 
scriptions. At  all  events  the  new  religion  and  the  closing  of  the 
temples  dedicated  to  the  ancient  nods  removed  all  possibility  of 
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anything  being  done  to  preserve  the  monuments  of  the  Pharaohs. 
The  Nile,  which  annually  overflowed  as  far  as  the  temple  of  Karnak 
in  particular,  and  the  saline  exudations  of  the  soil,  wrought  harm  ; 
jackals  and  other  animals  sought  shelter  in  the  subterranean  cham- 
bers; many  tombs,  at  first  occupied  by  Christian  hermits,  were  con- 
verted into  peasants'  dwellings;  Christian  churches  were  erected  in 
the  temple-halls,  and  houses  were  built  between  the  columns  of  the 
temple  at  Luxor.  Carefully  hewn  blocks  and  slabs  were  removed 
from  the  monuments,  which  were  used  as  quarries,  and  many 
limestone  details  were  thrown  into  the  furnace  and  reduced  to 
lime.  Whither  the  enormous  population  of  the  hundred -gated 
Thebes  betook  itself  is  unknown.  A  few  widely-scattered  villages 
alone  now  represent  of  the  giant  city. 


A.  THE  EAST  BANK  AT  THEBES. 
25.  The  Temple  of  Luxor. 

The  name  of  Luxor  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  el-Kusur  (pi. 
of  el-Kasr),  and  means  'the  castles',  having  reference  to  the  ex- 
tensive temple  in  which  part  of  the  village  of  Luxor  was  built,  and 
which  is  adjoined  by  another  part.  The  mosque  of  Abu'l  Haggag 
still  stands  within  the  temple.  The  house  of  the  British  consul 
and  other  buildings  which  formerly  stood  here,  have  been  removed 
within  the  last  few  years ,  the  S.  side  of  the  temple  laid  free,  and 
the  interior  cleansed.  Seen  from  the  river,  the  temple  now  presents 
a  highly  imposing  appearance.  The  house  of  Todros  Bulos,  the 
German  consular  agent  (p.  225),  lies  farther  to  the  N.,  near  the 
landing-place ,  where  traces  of  an  ancient  construction  may  be 
seen,  which  is  unfortunately  disappearing  before  the  annual  inunda- 
tions. 

The  *Temple  of  Luxor  was  built  by  Amenophis  III.  (18th  Dyn.) 
on  the  site  of  an  older  sanctuary,  and  was  dedicated  to  Ammon, 
his  wife  Mut,  and  their  son,  the  moon-god  Khons.  Like  all  Egypt- 
ian temples,  it  included  the  sanctuaries  with  their  adjoining  rooms 
and  antechambers,  a  large  hypostyle  hall,  and  an  open  peristyle 
court.  The  last  was  to  have  been  preceded  by  a  large  hypostyle 
hall  with  three  aisles ,  but  only  the  central  row  of  columns  was 
erected  at  the  death  of  the  king.  The  temple  was  then  207  yds.  in 
length,  while  its  greatest  breadth  was  60  yds.  A  paved  street, 
flanked  on  both  sides  with  figures  of  recumbent  rams,  each  with  a 
small  image  of  the  king  in  front  of  it,  led  to  the  N.  from  this  temple 
to  the  temple  of  Karnak.  This  street  corresponded  to  the  present 
main  street  of  Luxor ,  with  the  bazaar,  and  numerous  traces  of  it 
may  be  identified;  e,g.  beside  the  market  to  the  N.  of  the  village 
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and  beside  the  temple  of  Khons  at 
Karnak  (p.  237):  Opposite  the 
tempi©  was  a  gr&flite  chapel  (p.  234), 
erected  by  Thutmosis  III. 

At  the  death  of  Amenophis  III. 
the  temple  was  complete,  with  the 
exception  of  the  great  hypostyle 
hall  and  some  of  the  sculptures  on 
the  outer  walls.  When  the  revolu- 
tion under  Amenophis  IV.  hrofce 
out,  the-  representations  and  name 
of  Amnion  were  obliterated,  and  a 
sanctuary  of  the  'Sun'  was  built  be- 
side the  temple.  Twet-ankh-Amon 
(p.  xcix)  transferred  the  royal  resi- 
dence back  to  Thebes,  and  caused 
the  unfinished  great  ball  to  be 
hastily  completed  and  the  walls  to 
be  decorated  with  reliefs  (p.  235), 
in  which  Haremheb  afterwards  sub- 
stituted his  own  name  for  that  of 
his  predecessor.  The  'Temple  of 
the  Sun'  was  destroyed,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Sethos  the  figures  of  Am- 
nion were  restored.  Ramses  II., 
the  greatest  builder  among  the  Pha- 
raohs, could  not  refrain  from  add- 
ing to  the  temple  at  Luxor.  He 
placed  a  large  colonnaded  court 
(PI.  A)  in  front  of  the  completed 
temple ;  he  'usurped'  the  ancient 
sanctuary  of  Thutmosis  III. ,  and 
replaced  the  old  reliefs  with  new 
ones;  and  he  erected  a  massive  py- 
lon, with  obelisks  and  colossal  stat- 
ues, the  entrance  of  which  was  form- 
ed next  the  sanctuary  of  Thutmosis, 
so  that  the  longer  axis  of  the  main 
temple  was  altered.  The  total  length 
.  of  the  temple  was  now  264  yds. 
Later  centuries  brought  few  altera- 
tions to  the  temple  of  Luxor.  After 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  it 
was  converted  into  a  church. 

There  is  no  direct  access  from  the 
pylon  to  the  court  of  Ramses  II.,  so 
that  this  temple  cannot  he  inspected  in 
the   usual  order.     We  therefore  leave 
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the  pylon  to  the  last  and  proceed  from  the  road  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
to  the  court  of  Amenophis  III.  and  thence  through  the  colonnade  to  the 
conrt  of  Ramses  II.,  where  we  begin  our  inspection  of  the  various  cham- 
bers. Admission-tickets  (p.  xxii)  must  not-be  forgotten.  In  the  following 
description,  however,  the  pylon  is  mentioned  first.  A  'Notice  explicative 
des  Euines  du  Temple  de  Louxor'  may  be  purchased  at  the  Luxor  Hotel. 

In  front  of  the  principal  Pylon  (PI.  P)  of  the  temple  were 
6  Colossal  Statues  of  Ramses  II.,  2  sitting  and  4  standing,  of  which 
only  the  two  sitting  and  the  most  W.  of  the  others  are  now  in  posi- 
tion. The  sitting  figures  are  about  45  ft.  in  height.  In  front  of  the 
central  figures,  though  not  quite  symmetrically  placed,  rose  two 
Obelisks  of  pink  granite ,  one  of  which  (the  W.)  now  adorns  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  at  Paris.  This  W.  obelisk  was  smaller  than 
its  E.  neighbour  which  is  still  standing ;  and  the  ancient  architects 
endeavoured  to  counteract  this  inequality  by  giving  the  smaller 
obelisk  a  higher;  base  than  the  other,  and  placing  it  a  little  farther 
forward.  The  inscriptions  name  Ramses  the  Pharaoh,  with  many 
pretentious  tides,  as  the  founder  of  this  gorgeous  building-  erected 
in  honour  of  Ammon  in  southern  Opet.  The  faces  of  these  obelisks, 
like  those  of  most  others,  are  slightly  convex,  as  the  priestly  archi- 
tects observed  that  a  flat  surface  was  apt  to  appear  concave  in  a 
strong  light. 

Details  supplied  by  the  French  engineers  give  a  vivid  idea  of  the 
enormous  weight  that  had  to  be  handled  in  the  erection  of  an  obelisk, 
although  the  Paris  obelisk  is  comparatively  small;  considerably  larger 
obelisks  are  to  be  seen  at  Karnak.  The  W.  obelisk  of  Luxor  is  75  ft. 
high,  its  base  is  7>/2  ft.  square,  and  its  weight  is  upwards  of  212  tons. 

The  exterior  walls  of  the  pylons  of  nearly  every  Egyptian  temple 
are  adorned  with  representations  referring  to  victories  granted  by 
the  gods  of  the  sanctuaries  to  the  royal  builders.  At  Luxor  these 
representations  refer  to  victories  granted  by  Ammon  to  Ramses  II. 
The  Reliefs  en  creux  have  suffered  severely  from  the  hand  of  time 
and  at  several  places  are  almost  obliterated.  They  refer  to  the 
campaign  against  the  Hittites,  which  Ramses  II.  carried  on  in  Syria 
in  the  5th  year  of  his  reign.  On  the  Right  ( W.)  Tower  we  see  the 
life  and  business  of  the  Egyptian  camp ;  to  the  left  the  king  on  his 
throne  holds  a  council  of  war  with  his-  princes,  to  the  right  is  the 
camp,  fortified  by  the  shields  of  the  soldiers  arranged  side  by  side. 
The  scenes  on  the  Left  (E.)  Tower  plunge  us  into  the  battle;  the 
king  in  his  chariot  dashes  against  his  foes  who  have  surrounded 
him,  and  launches  his  arrows  against  them.  The  field  is  covered 
with  dead  and  wounded,  while  the  Hittites  flee  in  wild  confusion 
to  the  fortress  of  Qadesh,  whence  fresh  troops  issue.  Farther  to  the 
left  Qadesh,  girt  with  water,  appears,  with  the  defenders  on  the 
battlements  watching  the  fight.  Remote  from  the  battle-field,  to 
the  extreme  left,  the  prince  of  the  Hittites  stands  in  his  chariot, 
surrounded  by  his  guards,  and  'feaTS  before  his  majesty'. 

Below  the  reliefs  on  the  W.  tower  is  a  long  poetical  description 
of  the  battle  of  Qadesh ,  inscribed  in  vertical  lines.    This  is  now 
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generally  known  as  the  'Epic  of  Pentaur'.  It  is  continued  on  the 
E.  tower,  where,  however,  the  text  is  still  concealed  by  rubbish. 

On  the  front  of  each  tower  of  the  pylon  are  two  large  vertical 
grooves  for  the  reception  of  flag-staves,  and  above  them  are  large 
square  apertures,  which  served  both  to  receive  the  braces  securing 
the  flag-staves  and  to  admit  light  and  air  to  the  interior. 

The  portal  between  the  towers  is  in  a  very  ruinous  condition. 
The  reliefs  represent  Ramses  II.  in  presence  of  the  chief  deities  of 
the  temple.  The  carvings,  in  tolerably  high  relief,  in  the  doorway 
date  from  the  reign  of  the  Ethiopian  king  Shabako. 

Beyond  the  principal  pylon  lies  the  great  Court  of  Ramses  II.  (PI. 
A),which  was  entirely  surrounded  by  a  double  row  of  papyrus-columns 
(74  in  all),  with  bud-capitals  and  smooth  shafts.  It  measures  185  ft. 
in  length  and  167  ft.  in  breadth.  This  hall  was  at  one  time  completely 
built  up,  but  the  W.  side  at  least  has  now  been  laid  bare.  In  the 
N.W.  corner,  adjoining  the  W.  tower  of  the  pylon,  lies  an  ancient 
Chapel  (PI.  Tft),  built  by  Thutmosis  III.  and  restored  by  Ram- 
ses II.  It  is  raised  upon  a  platform  above  the  pavement  of  the 
court,  and  contains  three  chambers,  of  which  that  in  the  centre  was 
dedicated  to  Amnion,  that  on  the  W.  to  Mut,  and  that  on  the  E. 
to  Khons.  On  the  side  facing  the  court  it  had  a  small  colonnade  of 
four  clustered  papyrus-columns  in  red  granite. 

The  Walls  of  the  court  are  covered  with  reliefs  and  inscriptions, 
including  sacrificial  scenes,  hymns  to  the  gods,  representations  of 
conquered  nations,  etc.,  most  of  which  date  from  the  reign  of  Ram- 
ses IT.  Specially  interesting  is  a  relief  on  the  S.W.  wall,  showing 
the  facade  of  the  temple  of  Luxor,  with  the  pylons  and  flag-staves, 
the  colossal  statues,  and  the  obelisks.  On  the  E.  and  W.  sides  are 
exits  from  the  court. 

The  S.  half  of  the  court  is  farther  embellished  with  standing 
Colossi  of  Ramses  II.,  placed  between  the  columns  in  the  first  row. 
These,  with  the  exception  of  one  in  black  granite,  are  wrought  in 
red  granite  and  average  23  ft.  in  height.  The  finest  (PI.  a)  stands 
to  the  left  (E.)  and  is  17!/2  ft-  high;  the  crown,  carved  from  a 
separate  block,  has  fallen  off;  on  the  pedestal  and  apron  is  the 
name  of  Ramses  II.  On  each  side  of  the  doorway  leading  to  the 
colonnade  is  another  colossal  figure  of  the  king,  S9ated  with  the 
queen  by  his  side.  A  mosque  situated  within  this  court  prevents  the 
excavation  of  the  E.  wall,  and  considerably  mars  the  general  effect. 

On  the  S.  side  this  court  was  terminated  by  a  massive  wall, 
beyond  which ,  though  not  with  the  same  axis  (see  above),  is  a 
Colonnade  (PI.  B),  58  yds.  long,  built  by  Amenophis  III.  and  en- 
closed by  Twet-ankh-Amon.  The  colonnade  is  in  tolerably  good 
preservation  and  contributes  essentially  to  the  dignified  appearance 
of  the  ruins  of  Luxor  when  viewed  from  the  river-bank  or  still  more 
from  the  island  crossed  on  the  way  to  visit  the  monuments .  of  W. 
Thebes.   Seven  coup'^  nf  minimis,  nearly  42  ft.  in  height,  with 
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calyx-capitals,  still  support  a  heavy  architrave  above  a  lofty  abacus. 
The  whole  was  built  by  Amenophis  III.,  but  Twet-ankh-Amon, 
Haremheb,  Sethosl.,  Ramses  II.,  and  SethosII.  have  also  recorded 
their  names  upon  it.  The  marvellous  play  of  colour  shown  by  this 
colonnade  with  its  deep,  heavy  shadows  when  the  setting  sun  sheds 
a  rosy  light  upon  the  E.  sky,  is  nowhere  excelled.  The  walls  of 
the  colonnade  were  embellished  by  Twet-ankh-Amon  with  reliefs, 
representing  the  great  festival  celebrated  at  Luxor  on  New  Year's 
Day.  On  that  day  the  sacred  boats  of  the  gods  were  brought  by  the 
Nile  from  Karnak  to  Luxor,  borne  into  the  temple  at  Luxor,  and 
returned  to  Karnak  in  the  evening.  The  procession  is  here  depicted 
in  all  its  details  ,  though  unfortunately  a  large  part  of  the  reliefs 
has  perished  with  the  ruined  upper  part  of  the  walls.  The  series 
begins  at  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  colonnade  and  ends  at  the  N.W. 
corner. 

The  (second)  Court  of  Amenophis  III.  (PI.  C),  which  we  enter 
next,  was  48  yds.  long  and  56  yds.  bToad,  and  had  double  rows  of 
columns  on  three  sides.  The  columns  are  clustered  papyrus 
columns  with  bud-capitals ;  the  E.  and  W.  rows,  with  the  archi- 
trave, are  in  excellent  preservation,  and  are  specially  effective  as 
seen  from  the  river-bank. 

Immediately  adjoining  this  court  is  the  Colonnaded  Vestibule 
(PI.  D),  the  roof  of  which  was  borne  by  32  clustered  papyrus-columns 
arranged  in  4  rows  of  8.  The  reliefs  on  the  E.  wall  show  Ame- 
nophis III.  before  the  gods  of  Thebes;  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  are 
personifications  of  the  Egyptian  nomes,  bearing  gifts.  To  the  left 
of  the  central  axis  of  the  hall  stands  an  Altar,  dedicated  to  the 
Emperor  Augustus,  with  a  Latin  inscription.  A  door  in  the  centre 
of  the  rear-wall  admits  to  a  smaller  hall,  which  originally  had  eight 
columns,  and  was  converted  into  a  Church  (PI.  E)  in  the  Christian 
period.  The  ancient  entrance  to  the  sanctuary-chambers  has  here 
been  altered  into  a  kind  of  apsidal  recess,  bounded  on  the  right  and 
left  by  two  granite  Corinthian  columns.  The  fine  ancient  sculptures 
were  covered  with  whitewash  and  gaudily  painted  in  the  early 
Christian  style.  At  a  few  points  the  whitewash  has  peeled  off,  per- 
mitting the  'heathen'  reliefs  of  Amenophis  III.  to  become  visible 
again. 

Adjoining  the  'church  are  two  small  rooms  (PI.  H  and  /),  from  one 
of  which  (H)  a  door  was  broken  through  to  another  room  (PI.  K),  orig- 
inally accessible  only  from  the  hypostyle  hall.  Rooms  H  and  K  may 
possibly  have  been  used  as  sacristies. 

We  now  return  to  the  hypostyle  hall  and  bestow  a  brief  glance 
upon  two  small  Chapels  (PI.  L  and  M),  opening  off  it.  One  (L)  was 
dedicated  to  the  goddess  Mut,  the  other  (M)  to  the  moon-god  Khons. 

From  PI.  N  a  staircase  (now  destroyed)  ascended  to  the  upper  story 
of  the  temple. 

We  quit  the  temple  by  a  door  on  the  W.  side  of  the  hypostyle 
hall,  but  re-enter  it  almost  immediately,  and  pass  through  Rooms 
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O  and  P  to  a  small  square  Hull  (PL  F),  with  four  clustered,  pa- 
pyrus-columns. The  wall-reliefs,  which  are  in  three  rows,  show 
Amenophis  III.  before  Ammon  and  other  Theban  deities .  The  door 
hence  to  the  Sanctuary  has  been  built  up,  but  a  gap  in  the  S.  walls 
affords  a  convenient  passage. 

The  Sanctuary,  or  Sarwtuary  of  Alexander  the  Great  (PL  <?), 
was  practically  rebuilt  by  Alexander,  who  replaced  the  original  fow 
supporting  columns  in  the  centre  by  a  chapel,  in  which  the  sacred 
boat  of  Ammon  was  preserved.  The  reliefs  covering  both  the  in- 
terior and  exterior  walls  of  the  chapel  represent  the  king  before 
Ammon  and  his  fellow-gods.  On  the  walls  of  the  chamber  the  reliefs 
of  Amenophis  III.  have  been  left  (the  king  before  the  various  Theb- 
an deities).  The  ceiling  is  in  good  preservation ;  in  the  centre  are 
flying  vultures,  at  the  sides  stars  on  a  blue  ground. 

A  door  on  the  left  (E.)  side  leads  to  Room  Q,  whence  an- 
other door  on  the  N.  side  admits  us  to  the  Birth  Boom  (PL  B},  the 
roof  of  which  rests  upon  three  clustered  columns.  Tae  room  owes 
its  name  to  the  reliefs  on  the  W.  wall,  referring  to  the  birth  of 
Amenophis  III. 

West  Wall,  lowest  Row  (from  left  to  right),:  1.  The  god  Khnum  moulds 
two  infants  (Amenophis  HI.  and  his  guardian-spirit)  upon  the  potter's 
wheel;  opposite  is  seated  Isis.  2.  Khnum  and  Ammon.  3.  Ammon  and 
Met-em-wa,  mother  of  Amenophis  HI.,  seated  upon  the  hieroglyphic  sym- 
bol for  'heaven',  and  supported  by  the  goddesses  Selqet  and  Neilji.  4.  Am- 
mon conversing  with  Thout.  5.  Isia  embracing  Queen  Met-em-wa ;  to  the 
right  stands  Ammon.  —  Middle  Row:  1.  Thout  announces  to  Met'6m-wa 
the  birth  of  her  son.  2.  The  pregnant  Met-em-wa  conducted  by  Isis  and 
Thout.  4.  Confinement  of  Met-em-wa;  beside  and  beneath  the  couch  are 
Bes,  Toeris,  and  other  genii.  4.  Isis  presents  the  new-born  prince  to 
Ammon.  5.  Ammon  with  the  child  in  his  arms,  beside  him  are  Hathor 
and  Mut.  —  Top  Row  (difficult  to  distinguish  owing  to  the  lowness  of 
the  relief):  i.  To  the  left  is  the  queen,  with  the  goddess  Selqet  seated 
behind  her;  to  the  right  two  goddesses  suckle  the  infant  prince  and  his 
guardian-spirit ;  below,  the  prince  and  his  guardian-spirit  suckled  by  two 
cows.  2.  Nine  deities  holding  the  prince.  3.  The  god  Hekaw  carrying 
the  prince  and  his  guardian-spirit ;  behind  is  the  Nile-god.  4.  Horus  hands 
the  prince  and  his  guardian-spirit  to   Ammon.    5.  Khnum  and  Anubis. 

6.  The  prince  and  his  guardian-spirit  seated  and  standing  before  Ammon. 

7.  Amenophis  as  king. 

The  reliefs  on  the  South  Wall  refer  to  the  coronation  of  the  king. 

A  brief  visit  may  now  be  paid  to  the  last  rooms  in  the  temple. 

We  return  from  the  Birth  Room  to  Room  Q,  the  roof  of  which  is 
supported  by  three  columns.  The  damaged  reliefs  appear  to  refer  to 
the  coronation  of  the  king.  The  small  Room  V,  farther  oh,  was  probably 
a  store-room  for  votive  offerings.  From  Hall  S  we  enter  the  Sanctuary 
(PI.  X),  in  which  the  sacred  shrine  with  the  image  of  the  god  was  pre- 
served. A  relief  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  shows  Atum  and  Horus 
conducting  the  king  into  the  sanctuary.  The  other  reliefs  represent  the 
king  in  presence  of  Ammon. 

We  now  proceed  to  inspect  the  Pylon  (p.  233).  On  the  way  thither 
the  traveller  should  not  omit  to  cast  a  glance  on  the  exterior  W.  walls 
of  the  Court  and  Colonnade  of  Amenophis  III.  and  the  Court  of  Ram- 
ses II.  (PI.  6,  c,  d).  These  walls  were  embellished  by  Ramses  II.  with 
reliefs  of  scenes  from  his  Asiatic  campaigns. 
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26.  Karnak. 


Travellers  who  arrive  at  Luxor  in  the  morning  should  devote  the 
afternoon  to  a  first  visit  to  "Karnak ;  if  they  arrive  in  the  evening  they 
should  spend  on  it  the  next  morning.  Karnak  is  about  •/«  hr's.  ride  from 
Luxor ;  ass  i  fr.,  for  the  whole  day  2  fr.  Guides  (2s. ;  p.  226),  who  speak. 
a  little  broken  English,  are  useful  to  save  time  on  a  first  visit,  but  they 
are  BOt  indispensable.  The  donkey -boys  and  temple  -  keepers  also  speak 
broken  English.  A  visit  to  Karnak  by  moonlight  is  exceedingly  attractive, 
but  travellers  are  advised  not  to  make  it  alone,  even  although  there  is 
nothing  to  fear  from  robbers. 

Next  to  "the  Tombs  of  the  -Kings,  Karnak  is  by  far  the  most  in- 
teresting pfcrt  of  ancient  Thebes.  (Even  underthe  Pharaohs  the  group 
of  temples  here  was  considered  the  most  striking  creation  of  an  age 
peculiarly  famous  for  architectural  achievements.  Centuries  have 
here  destroyed  much,  yet  there  is  no  other  building  in  the  world 
that  can  match  the  dimensions  of  the  temple  of  Ammon  at  Karnak. 

Starting  from  the  great  pylon  of  the  temple  of  Luxor,  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  E.,  then  follow  the  street  with  the  Greek  shops,  and 
leaving  the  houses  of  the  ghawazi  and  the  hill  with  the  tomb  of 
the  shekh  to  the  right,  hold  towards  the  N.  "We  soon  arrive  at  the 
first  ruins  of  Karnak,  and  finally,  if  we  have  followed  the  W.  route, 
reach  an  imposing  row  of  figures  of  couchant  rams.  Near  this  point, 
to  the  S.  of  the  temple,  are  two  almost  parallel  avenues  flanked 
with  rams,  one  uniting  the  temple  of  Mut  (p.  254)  with  the  S. 
pylons  (p.  263) ,  the  other  leading  from  the  temple  of  Luxor  to 
the  temple  of  Khons  (see  below).  These  two  avenues  were  connected 
with  each  other  by  a 'third  cross-avenue  of  sphinxes.  "We  follow 
the  left  (W.)  avenue,  the  flanking  rams'  figures  of  which  are  carved 
in  the  grand  style  and  are  placed  close  to  each  other.  Between  the 
legs  of  each  is  a  statuette  of  Amenophis  III.  This  leads  us  to  the 
handsome  Portal,  erected  by  Euergetes  I.,  with  a  winged  sun-disc 
in  the  hollow  cornice,  the  "S.'W.  entrance  to  the  temple-precincts  of 
Karnak  which  were  enclosed  by  a  brick-wall.  The  reliefs  represent 
Euergetes  praying  and  sacrificing  to  the  Theban  deities.  Another 
avenue  of  sphinxes,  erected  by  Ramses  XII.,  the  last  of  the  Rames- 
sides,  brings  us  to  the  beautiful  and  interesting  Temple  of  Khons. 

I.  Temple  of  Khons. 

This  temple  was  dedicated  to  the  Theban  moon-god  Khons, 
son  of  Ammon  and  Mut,  and,  like  Ramses  III.'s  temple  to  Am- 
mon, may  be  regarded  as  a  characteristic  example  of  an  Egyptian 
sanctuary  under  the  New  Empire.  Ramses  III.  reared  the  walls  of 
this  temple,  but  placed  reliefs  only  in  the  innermost  chambers  ; 
the  completion  of  the  decoration  was  left 'for  his  successors  Ram- 
ses IV.,  Ramses  MI.,  and  the  priest-king  Herihor. 

The  entrance  is  formed  by  a  large  Pylon  (Pl.P),  104 'ft.  in 
length,  33  ft.  in  breadth,  and  60  ft.  in  height.  Upon  the  front  may 
be  seen  the  four  vertical  grooves,  with  the  corresponding  apertures 
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in  the  masonry,  used  in  fastening  the  flag-staves.  The  reliefs  on 
the  towers  of  the  pylon  show  the  high-priest  Pinotem  (21st  Dyn.) 
and  his  wife  Hent-tewe  sacrificing  to  various  Theban  deities.  The 
central  portal  (with  reliefs  of  Alexander  II.)  admits  us  to  the  — 

Court,  which  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  colonnade  with 
a  double  row  of  papyrus-columns  with  bud-capitals.  On  the  smooth 
shafts  and  on  the  walls  are  representations  of  Herihor  offering 
sacrifices.    The  court  had  four  side-exits. 

On  the  right  (E.)  wall  is  a  noteworthy  relief:  Herihor  offers  incense 
before  the  sacred  boats  of  Amnion  (with  the  ram's  head),  Mut  (with  the 
goddess's  head),  and  Khons  (with  the  hawk's  head).  To  the  right  is  a 
relief  of  the  facade  of  the  temple,  showing  the  pylon  with  its  flag-staves. 

Beyond  this  court  lies  a  Hy- 

postyle  Hall,  with  three  aisles, 

_^_  _ _  ^fc^^^^  occupying  the  entire  breadth  of 

<^1    (St   (S\   ^H^B  t^e  bidding.     The  decorations 

^J    ISJa®    P*4  were  added  by  Ramses  XII.  The 

B         <S)   m         n  ■  central   aisle  has    four   papyrus 

columns    with     calyx  -  capitals, 

H£>&  >>  V  ^"^  (§)  I  while    each    of  the   side- aisles, 

§  I  rf  |  S  I  @  I  which  are  5  ft.  lower,  has  two 

*  I  "  I  *  I     Jj  columns  with  bud-capitals.    On 

%  I  5  J  "t  I  the  walls   and   capitals  appears 

"*      <"      <HIK^m  Ramses  XII.  sacrificing  to  various 

deities. 

A  door  in  the  centre  of  the 
rear- wall  leads  to  the  Sanctu- 
ary, which  is  open  at  both 
ends  and  was  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  building  by  an  4m- 
bulatory,  10  ft.  wide.  Here  was 
preserved  the  sacred  boat  of 
Khons.  The  reliefs  represent  the 
king  (Ramses  IV.  and  Ram- 
ses XII.)  before  various  gods. 

A  door  on  the  right  (E.)  of  the 
ambulatory  leads  to  a  staircase,  by 
which  the  Temple  Roof -may  be  reached 
without  any  serious  difficulty.  Fine 
view  of  the  temples  of  Karnak.  On 
the  roof  are  numerous  hieratic  and 
Greek  inscriptions, besides  represent- 
ations of  foot-prints,  placed  here 
by  pilgrims  to  the  temple. 
On  each  side  of  the  Sanctuary  lie  dark  chambers,  with  reliefs 
by  Ramses  IV. ;  and  behind  it  a  doorway  of  the  Ptolemaic  period 
admits  to  a  Small  Hall  (PI.  A),  with  4  twenty-sided  columns.  The 
reliefs  in  this  hall  exhibit  Ramses  IV.  (but  occasionally  also  the 
Emp.  Augustus)  before  the  Theban  gods.  Adjoining  are  seven  small 
chapels  (PI.  B-H),  the  purpose  of  which  is  unknown. 
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Close  to  the  W.  wall  of  the  temple  of  Khons  lies  a  small  Temple  of 
Osiris  and  Opet,  his  mother,  built  by  Euergetes  II.  It  is  at  present  used 
as  a  depository  for  antiquities  found  at  Karnak,  but  the  keeper,  who 
lives  opposite,  will  open  it  on  request.  The  entrance  is  on  the  W.  side. 
We  enter  first  a  square  Hall,  with  a  well-preserved  ceiling  resting  upon 
two  columns,  with  calyx-capitals  and  heads  of  Hathor  on  the  abaci.  The 
window  at  the  top  of  the  8.  wall  should  be  noted.  Thence  we  proceed 
through  the  central  door  into  a  second  Hall,  flanked  by  side-rooms,  and 
thence  to  the  Sanctuary.  On  the  left  wall  of  the  hall  is  a  relief  of  the 
dead  Osiris  upon  the  bier.  The  representations  in  the  Sanctuary  show  us 
the  king  (usually  Euergetes  II.)  before  the  gods,  amongst  whom  Osiris 
and  the  'great  Opet',  the  pregnant  hippopotamus,  occur  most  frequently. 

About  200  paces  to  the  N.  of  the  temple  of  Khons  is  the  First 
Pylon  (el-bab  el-kebtr),  facing  the  river.    This  is  the  entrance  to  — 

II.  The  Great  Temple  of  Ammon. 

a.  General  Description.    The  First  Main  Fylon. 

As  we  stand  before  the  first  pylon,  we  may  cast  a  glance  at  the 
rows  of  Kriosphinxes  (erected  by  Ramses  II.)  which  led  from  the 
temple-portal  to  the  Nile.  Between  these  rows  moved  the  long  pro- 
cessions which  left  the  temple  of  Ammon  to  visit  the  W.  parts  of 
Thebes.  In  January  and  February,  the  months  in  which  most  trav- 
ellers visit  Karnak,  the  stream  is  only  100-200  paces  from  the  pro- 
cession-avenue ;  while  during  the  inundation  the  water  penetrates 
into  the  interior  of  the  temple,  which  in  ancient  times  it  was  pre- 
vented from  doing  by  huge  embankments.  In  front  of  the  pylon 
there  still  remains  a  quay  with  records  of  the  height  of  the  inun- 
dations under  the  21st-26th  dynasties. 

In  1883  a  small  temple  built  by  King  Psammuthis  (ca.  390  B.C.),  was 
discovered  at  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  pylon  to  the  right. 

The  great  temple  of  Ammon,  the  'Throne  of  the  World'  as  it 
was  officially  styled,  was  not  built  on  any  single  uniform  plan,  but 
owes  its  present  form  to  the  building  activity  of  many  successive 
rulers  of  Egypt.  From  the  Middle  Empire  to  the  Ptolemaic  period 
most  of  the  Pharaohs  took  some  share  in  adding  to  or  adorning 
this  shrine,  rivalling  each  other  in  the  magnitude  of  their  designs. 
The  foundation  of  the  temple  is  ascribed  to  the  first  monarchs  of 
the  12th  Dyn.,  who  erected  a  small  building  probably  on  the  site 
of  some  earlier  sanctuary.  When  Thutmosis  I.  ascended  the  throne 
and  made  Thebes  his  capital,  this  modest  shrine  seemed  no  longer 
worthy  of  the  dignity  of  the  god.  and  the  king  therefore  added  two 
colonnades  and  two  pylons  (Nos.  V  and  IV)  in  front  of  the  temple. 
In  the  reign  of  Makere  alterations  and  additions  were  made  in 
the  interior  only  (on  each  side  of  the  Sanctuary),  and  these  were 
continued  under  her  brother  Thutmosis  III.,  when  he  became  sole 
monarch.  Thutmosis  farthermore  erected  a  large  hypostyle  hall  to 
the  E.,  i.e.  behind  the  temple,  with  numerous  side-rooms,  and 
surrounded  the  whole  structure  with  a  girdle-wall,  against  the 
inner  side  of  which  a  number  of  other  small  chambers  were  built. 
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The  front  of  the  temple  was,  however,  left  unaltered  until  the  reign 
of  Amenophis  in.,  who  raised  a  new  $ylon'(No.  Ill)  in  front  of 
the  pylon  (No.  IV)  of  Thutmosis  III.  All  these  buildings  were 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  erections  under  the  19th  Dynasty. 
Ramses  I.  raised  still  another  pylon  (No.  II)  and  Sethos  I.  and 
Ramses  II.  created  between  this  fourth  pylon  and  the  pylon  of 
Amenophis  III.  that  gigantic  Hypostyle  Hall,  which  has  remained 
ever  since  as  one  of  the  chief  wonders  of  Egyptian  architecture. 
Ramses  II.  also  caused  a  second  girdle-wall  to  be  built,  outside 
the  wall  of  Thutmosis  III.  The  temple  now  seemed  to  have  received 
its  final  form.  The  temples  of  Sethos  II.  and  Ramses  III.  were 
separate  buildings ,  erected  in  front  of  the  facade  of  the  great 
sanctuary.  But  the  Libyan  kings  of  Bubastis  (22nd  Dyn.)  revived 
the  traditions  of  the  ancient  Pharaohs.  A  huge  colonnaded  court, 
incorporating  half  of  the  temple  of  Ramses  III.,  was  built  in  front  of 
the  pylon  of  Ramses  I.  Taharqa,  the  Ethiopian,  afterwards  reared 
some  colossal  columns  for  some  unknown  purpose  in  this  court. 

The  temple  was  now  left  unaltered  for  some  time,  but  under 
the  Ptolemies  it  underwent  fresh  alterations  and  received  its  final 
great  pylon  (No.  I).  Thereafter  it  gradually  fell  into  ruin;  and 
the  Roman  emperors  were  never  tempted  to  restore  the  abandoned 
and  ruinous  temple. 

The  Tirst  Main  Pylon  is  of  enormous  size.  It  is  still  124  yds. 
wide,  with  walls  16  ft.  thick  and  142y2  ft.  high.  This  gigiantic 
portal,  which  dates  from  the  Ptolemies,  isdestitute  of  inscriptions. 
No  one  should  omit  to  make  the  *Ascbnt  of  this  pylon.  This  may 
be  done  most  easily,  and  without  any  ^danger  or  special  difficulty, 
on  the  N.  side,  till  we  are  about  half  way  up,  and  thence  by  means 
of  a  steep  and  narrow  stair  in  the  interior.  The  top  is  so  broad  that 
even  those  who  are  subject  to  giddiness  need  not  fear  to  trust  them- 
selves upon  it.  After  enjoying  the  extraordinary  view  of  the  immense 
ruins  from  this  point  of  vantage,  it  is  useful  and  interesting  to  seek 
to  identify,  with  the  aid  of  the  accompanying  plan,  the  Various  col- 
umns, obelisks,  and  pillars.  This  is  comparatively  easy  as  regatds 
the  nearer  (W.)  portion  of  the  temple;  but  the  more  distant  por- 
tions, from  among  which  obelisks  tower,  are  partly  out  of  sight, 
and  are  partly  so  foreshortened  by  distance,  that  thdy  appear  to 
form  one  confused  system  of  ruins.  The  view  by  modnlight  is  in- 
describably fine. 

Before  we  enter  the  great  court,  an  inscription  on  the  door  of  the 
pylon,  to  our  right  as  we  enter,  merits  notice.  This  was  placed  here'by 
the  savants  who  accompanied  the  army  of  Napoleon  to  -Egypt,  and  records 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  chief  temples  of  the  Pharaohs,  as  cal- 
culated by  them. 

Opposite  the  French  table  an  Italian  learned  society  (Feb.  9,  1841) 
have  erected  another  showing  the  variation  of  the  compass  (declinazione 
dell'  ago  magnetico)  as  10'5G".  The  inscription  is  signed  'Marina  genio'  etc. 
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b.  The  Great  Court  and  its  Additions. 

The  *Great  Court,  built  by  the  rulers  of  the  22nd  Dynasty,  is 
275  ft.  deep  and  338  ft.  wide,  and  covers  an  area  of  9755  sq.  yds. 
On  each  side  is  a  row  of  columns,  that  on  the  right  (S.)  being  in- 
terrupted by  the  temple  of  Ramses  III.  Both  rows  of  columns  and 
the  wall  behind  them  are  unsculptured ;  but  the  so-called  Portico 
of  the  Biibastides,  at  the  S.E.  corner,  was  embellished  with  reliefs 
and  inscriptions  by  the  kings  of  the  22nd  Dynasty. 

The  following  reliefs  may  be  particularized.  To  the  left  as  we  enter 
(on  the  projecting  wall),  above:  Amnion  hands  King  Osorkon  I.  the 
curved  sword  and  the  palm-branch  (symbol  of  long  life);  below,  Ehnnm 
holds  the  hieroglyph  for  'life'  before  the  king;  Hathor  gives  milk  to  the 
king.  Left  (W.)  Wall.  Takelothis  II.  and  his  son  Osorkon,  the  high- 
priest  of  Ammon,  holding  an  image  of  the  goddess  of  truth,  in  presence 
of  Ammon.  Below  is  a  long  inscription.  To  the  right  of  the  exit-door 
is  another  long  inscription  (of  the  12th  year  of  Takelothis  II.),  above 
which  two  reliefs  represent  King  Takelothis  presenting  a  loaf  of  bread 
to  Ammon.     Other  reliefs  represent  Sheshonq  I.  before  Ammon. 

In  the  centre  of  the  court,  flanking  the  main  axis  of  the  temple, 
are  two  rows  of  colossal  Columns  (6  in  each  row),  which  were  per- 
haps used  as  pedestals  for  statues  of  gods.  Of  the  original  columns 
five  broken  shafts  can  now  be  traced  on  the  left  side,  and  one 
complete  column  (with  calyx-capital  and  abacus)  on  the  right. 

Upon  this  last  Psammetikh  I.,  of  the  26th  Dyn  ,  has  placed  his  name 
over  that  of  the  Ethiopian  Taharqa,  of  the  26th  Dyn.;  beside  it  is.  the 
name  of  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator,  which  also  appears  on  the  abacus.  The 
shaft  is  composed  of  36  courses  of  carefully  hewn  stone,  the  capital  of 
5  courses.  The  height  is  69  ft.;  the  greatest  breadth  of  the  capital  16  ft., 
the  circumference  at  the  top  49  ft.  The  columns  were  united  by  means 
of  balustrades,  one  of  which,  bearing  the  name  of  Philopator,  has  been 
excavated  (in  the  left  row). 

Later  Additions  in  the  Court. 

1.  The  Small  Temple  of  Sethos  II.,  in  the  N.E.  angle  of  the 
court,  to  our  left  as  we  enter  by  the  first  pylon,  is  built  of  grey 
sandstone,  except  beside  the  three  doors,  where  a  reddish  quartzose 
sandstone  has  been  used.  The  temple  has  three  chapels,  in  each  of 
which  are  recesses.  In  the  central  chapel,  dedicated  to  Ammon, 
the  king  appears  on  the  side-walls  praying  to  the  sacred  boat  of 
Ammon,  which  is  decorated  with  rams'  heads.  The  chapel  to  the 
left  was  dedicated  to  Mut ;  on  the  right  wall  the  king  accompanied 
by  his  son  offers  a  libation  to  the  boat  of  the  goddess.  The  third 
(right)  chapel  is  that  of  Khons;  on  the  left  wall  the  king  sacrifices 
to  the  boat  of  Khons,  which  is  decorated  with  hawks'  heads. 

2.  The  Temple  of  Ramses  III.,  dedicated  to  Ammon ,  inter- 
rupting the  S.  wall  of  the  court,  is  perhaps  the  best  extant  speci- 
men of  a  simple  Egyptian  temple,  built  throughout  on  a  single 
homogeneous  plan.  It  was  exhumed  and  cleared  of  rubbish  in 
1896-97  by  the  public  department  in  charge  of  the  antiquities.  Its 
total  length  is  170  ft.   Before  the  entrance  is  a  colossal  statue  of 
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Ramses  II. ,  wearing  the  double  crown.  The  Pylon  with  the  entrance 
door  is  much  injured,  especially  at  the  top.  On  the  exterior  of  the 
left  tower  (E.)  Ramses  III.,  wearing  the  crown  of  Upper  Egypt, 
holds  a  band  of  prisoners  by  the  hair  and  raises  his  club  for  a  blow. 
Ammon,  standing  in  front  of  him,  hands  him  the  sword  of  victory, 
and  delivers  to  him  chained  together  the  representatives  of  the 
vanquished  peoples,  who  appear  in  three  rows.  In  the  two  upper 
rows  are  the  conquered  nations  of  the  south,  in  the  third  row  those 
of  the  north.  On  the  Right  Wing  are  similar  representations,  the 
king  heTe  wearing  the  crown  of  Lower  Egypt.  In  the  doorway, 
Ramses  III.  receives  from  Ammon  the  symbol  of  life ,  etc.  On 
the  right  side-wall  of  the  pylons  are  representations  of  battles  and 
captives. 

Beyond  the  pylon  is  an  open  Court,  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  covered  passages.  The  roof  of  the  passages  at  the  sides  are  each 
supported  by  8  Osiris-pillars  (p.  cxlix),  while  at  the  back  are  4  si- 
milar pillars  and  4  columns  with  bud-capitals. 

On  the  side  of  the  W.  pylon-tower  facing  the  court  is  a  representation 
of  Ramses  III.  receiving  from  a  throned  Ammon  the  hieroglyphic  for 
'jubilee',  as  a  sign  that  the  king  would  yet  celebrate  many  jubilees. 

On  the  W.  wall  of  this  court  are  representations  of  sacrifices  and  of 
a  procession  with  standard-bearers.  —  The  architraves  bear  florid  dedi- 
catory inscriptions,  recording  that  Ramses  III.  erected  this  monument  in 
honour  of  his  father  Ammon. 

A  door  leads  from  this  court  into  a  Hypostyle  Hall,  with  eight 
columns  with  papyrus-bud  capitals.  Adjoining  ar  ethree  Chapels, 
dedicated  respectively  to  Ammon  (in  the  middle),  Mut  (left),  and 
Khons  (right),  and  each  containing  representations  of  the  king 
sacrificing  to  the  boat  of  the  respective  god.  Beside  the  chapel  of 
Khons  is  another  chamber,  now  much  dilapidated,  which  also  was 
accessible  from  the  hypostyle  hall. 

Before  proceeding  on  our  way  towards  the  sanctuary,  we  mus  t 
inspect  the  highly  important  Triumphal  Monument  of  Sneshonq  I. 
(the  Shishak  of  the  Bible).  This  is  on  the  outside  of  the  S.  tower  of 
the  second  pylon,  and  is  easily  found.  Issuing  from  the  doorway  of 
the  Portico  of  the  Bubastites,  we  turn  to  the  left,  and  immediately 
find  ourselves  in  front  of  this  important  representation.  It  commem- 
orates the  victory  won  by  Shishak  over  Rehoboam,  son  of  Solomon, 
king  of  Judah.  The  large  form  of  Ammon ,  wearing  the  double 
crown,  appears  to  the  left,  grasping  in  his  right  hand  the  sword  of 
victory  and  in  his  left  cords  binding  five  rows  of  captured  towns  in 
Palestine,  each  of  which  is  represented  by  a,  circular  wall  enclosing 
its  name,  beneath  the  upper  part  of  a  fettered  prisoner.  The  curved 
noses,  prominent  cheek-bones,  and  pointed  beards  of  the  captives 
clearly  identify  them  as  Semitic.  Beneath  Ammon  appears  the  god- 
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head.  She  holds  a  club,  bow,  and  quivqr,  aud  leads  flve  rows  of 
captives  with  cords.  This  scene  is  partly  concealed  by  rubbish.  To 
the  right  Shishak  is  seen  grasping  a  group  of  cowering  Semites  by 
the  hair  and  smiting  them  with  Ms  club.  The  portrait  of  S,heshonq 
was  left  unfinished  throughout. 

The  Biblical  passages  referring  to  the  campaign  are  as  follows :  1  Kings 
XIV.',  25-26 :  'And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  fifth  year  of  king  Rehoboam,'  that 
Shishak  king  of  Egypt  came  up  against  Jerusalem:  And  he  took  away  the 
treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  treasures  of  the  king's  house; 
he  even  took  away  all;  and  he  took  away  all  the  shields  of  gold  which 
Solomon  had  made'.  2nd  Chron.  XII.,  2-4  &  9:  'And  it  came  to  pass, 
that ,  in  the  fifth  year  of  Rehoboam ,  Shishak  king  of  Egypt  came  up 
against  Jerusalem  because  they  had  transgressed  against  the  Lord,  With 
twelve  hundred  chariots,  and  threescore  thousand  horsemen;  and  the 
people  were  without'  number  that  came  wi^h  him  out  of  Egypt;  the  Lu- 
bim,  the  Sukkiim,  and  the  Ethiopians.  And  he  took  the  fenced  cities 
which  pertained  to  Judah,  and  came  to  Jerusalem'.  Verse  9  is  the  same 
as  the  above  passage  from  Kings.  Of  the  name-labels  only  a  few  can  be 
identified  with  certainty  with  otherwise  known  names  of  places  in  Pa- 
lestine, such  as  Rabbath  (last  ring  of  the'  first  row),  Taanach,  Shunem, 
Rehob,  Hapharai'm,  Mahanaim,  Gibeon,  Beth-Horon,  Kedemoth,  Ajalon 
(in  the  second  row).  Several  symbols  have  recently  been  obliterated  by 
the  whitewash  used  to  preserve  the  wall,  and  some  of  the  name-labels 
have  also  been  destroyed,  as  e.g.  Megiddo  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
row.  The  rest  of  the  inscriptions,  which  are  couched  in  the  usual  bom- 
bastic style,  give  no  farther  information  as  to  the  campaign. 

We.  return  to  the  great  court  and  proceed  to  the  Second  Pylon  of 
Ramses  I.  The  left  or  N.  side  has  fallen  and  the  right  side  is  sadly 
damaged.  In  front  of  this  pylon  was  a  kind  of  small  Vestibule,  the 
entrance  to  which  was  flanked  by  two  statues  of  Ramses  II.  The 
figure  on  the  right  side  still  stands,  though  the  head  is  broken  off, 
and  displays  excellent  workmanship ;  beside  the  left  leg  is  a  figure 
of  the  queen  Bent-Anat.  In  the  doorway,  where  the  cartouches  of 
Ramses  I.,  Sethos  I.,  and  Ramses  II.  are  found,  an  intervening  door 
was  erected  by  Ptolemy  VII.  Philometor  and  Ptolemy  IX.  Euer- 
getes  II.,  during  their  joint  reign.  The  lintel  and  upper  parts  of 
this  doorway  are  wanting,  but  the  jambs  are  in  good  preservation, 
with  expressions  of  homage  to  Amnion  and  his  fellow-gods.  On 
the  inner  side  (left)  of  the  earlier  doorway,  in  the  second  row  from 
the  foot,  appears  Ramses  II.  kneeling  before  Ammon  and  receiving 
the  symbol  of  jubilee,  indicative  of  long  reign.  Behind  stands  the 
goddess  Mut,  and  Khons,  with  the  moon's  disc  on  his  head,  conducts 
Philometor  to  behold  the  god  Ammon.  Probably  the  representation 
is  a  restoration  by  Philometor  of  an  older  work  on  the  same  spot. 
The  other  rows  exhibit  the  king  in  presence  of  various  deities. 

c.  The  Great  Hypostyle  Hall. 
This  imposing  hall  may  certainly  claim  to  rank  among  the  won- 
ders of  the  world.  'It  is  impossible',  says  Lepsius,  'to  describe  the 
impression  experienced  by  everyone  who  enters  this  forest  of  col- 
umns for  the  first  time,  and  passes  from  row  to  row,  amidst  the 
lofty  figures  of  gods  and  kings,  projecting,  some  in  full  relief,  some 
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in  half  relief,  from  the  columns  on  which  they  are  represented'. 
Many  of  the  columns  are  prostrate,  others  lean  as  though  on  the 
verge  of  falling,  and  architrave  and  roof-slabs  have  either  fallen 
or  seem  on  the  point  of  doing  so.  Yet  the  -whole  is  so  well-preserved 
that  we  never  forget  that  we  are  in  a  colonnaded  hall,  and  the 
ruinous  appearance  so  far  from  destroying  the  general  impression 
adds  a  picturesque  charm  to  it.  The  enormous  proportions  of  this 
structure  are  perhaps  best  appreciated  if  we  place  ourselves  in  the 
wide  doorway  of  the  second  pylon  and  look  through  the  double  row 
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Hypostyle   Hall  of  Karnak.   (From  Maspero's  Archeologie  egyptienne.) 

of  huge  calyx-columns  towards  the  sanctuary,  i.e.  towards  the  E. 
The  magic  influence  of  the  place  is  fully  felt  in  the  morning  or 
evening,  or  by  moonlight,  when  the  columns  cast  intense  black 
shadows  on  each  other. 

The  breadth  (inside  measurement)  of  this  great  hall  is  338  ft, 
its  depth  170  ft.,  and  its  area  5450  square  yards,  an  area  spacious 
enough  to  accommodate  the  entire  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris. 
The  roof  is  supported  by  134  columns  arranged  in  16  rows,  of 
which  the  two  central  rows  are  higher  than  the  others  and  consist 
of  clustered  papyrus-columns  with  calyx-capitals,  while  the  other 
columns  have  bud-sapitals. 
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The  hall  is  divided  into  three  aisles.  The  roof  of  the  lofty  cen- 
tral aisle  or  nave  is  supported  by  the  two  central  rows  of  columns 
and  one  of  the  lower  rows  on  each  side,  the  deficiency  in  the  height 
of  the  latter  being  met  by  placing  square  pillars  above  them.  The 
spaces  between  these  pillars  were  occupied  by  windows  (one  on 
the  S.  side  is  still  perfect),  which  served  to  light  the  entire  hall. 
The  central  aisle  is  about  78  ft.  in  height,  the  side-aisles  about  46  ft. 

The  columns  are  not  monolithic  but  are  built  of  hewn  stones.  Each 
of  the  twelve  columns  in  the  two  central  rows  is  ll3/s  ft.  in  diameter  and 
upwards  of  33  ft.  in  circumference ,  i.e.  as  large  as  Trajan's  Column  in 
Rome  or  the  Vendome  Column  in  Paris.  It  requires  six  men  with  out- 
stretched arms  to  span  one  of  these  huge  columns.  Their  height  is  69  ft., 
that  of  the  capitals  11  ft.  The  remaining  122  columns  are  each  42'/j  ft. 
in  height  and  27^2  ft.  in  circumference. 

The  walls  of  the  hall,  the  smooth  shafts  of  the  columns,  the 
abaci,  and  the  architrave  are  covered  with  inscriptions  and  reliefs, 
many  of  which  still  retain  their  ancient  colouring.  These  date  from 
the  reigns  of  Sethos  I.  and  Ramses  II.,  the  former  of  whom  em- 
bellished the  N.  half  of  the  hall  (as  far  as  the  10th  row  of  col- 
umns), the  latter  the  8.  half.  Only  a  single  column  (the  first  in  the 
6th  row)  bears  the  name  of  Ramses  I.  Ramses  III.,  Ramses  IV., 
Ramses  VI.,  and  Ramses  XII.  have  also  recorded  their  names, 
sometimes  filling  in  vacant  spaces  and  sometimes  scratching  out 
older  names.  The  scenes  on  the  columns  show  the  king  adoring  the 
gods  of  Thebes.  Those  by  Sethos  I.  are  in  delicate  flat  relief,  those 
by  Ramses  II.  in  ruder  sunk  relief. 

Among  the  beautiful  Reliefs  of  Sethot  I.  (Walls  a,  5,  e)  the  flne9t  is  that 
on  the  E.  half  of  the  N.  wall  (PI.  6).  We  here  see  the  king  kneeling 
before  the  god  Harmakhis,  who  is  seated  beneath  a  canopy,  while  behind 
the  king  stands  the  lion -headed  goddess  Wert-hekaw  holding  a  palm 
branch,  from  which  hang  various  symbols.  To  the  left  the  king  kneels 
beneath  the  sacred  tree  of  Heliopolis,  on  whose  leaves  the  god  Thout  is 
inscribing  his  majesty's  name. 

On  the  outside  of  the  N.  and  S.  walls  of  this  hall  are  Historical 
.Representations  of  great  importance.  We  first  examine  the  reliefs 
on  the  *North  Wall,  commemorating  the  victories  of  Sethos  I. 

We  quit  the  hall  by  the  exit  on  the  N.  side,  turn  to  the  right  (E.), 
and  skirt  the  N.  wall  of  the  hall  to  the  E.  angle,  where  at  PI.  d,  on  the 
E  wall,  the  series  begins.  —  Wall  d.  Upper  Row.  Here  we  see  King 
Sethos  alighting  from  his  chariot,  in  the  well-wooded  mountains  of  Le- 
banon. The  inhabitants,  whose  physiognomies  are  distinctly  characterized, 
are  compelled  to  fell  trees  for  the  king.  —  Lower  Row.  Battle  of  Sethos 
with  the  Beduins  of  S.  Palestine.  To  the  right  the  king  is  shown  driving 
in  his  two-horse  chariot  and  launching  his  arrows  against  the  foes,  who 
lie  in  confused  heaps  of  dead  and  wounded.  On  the  mountains,  above, 
to  the  left,  is  the  fortress  of  Kanaan,  whose  inhabitants  stand  in  front  of 
it  beseeching  mercy  or  assist  the  fugitives  to  ascend  into  it.  —  We  now 
reach  the  E.  Part  (PI.  e)  or  the  N.  Wall,  where  also  there  is  an  upper 
and  a  lower  series  of  representations.  Upper  Row  (from  left  to  right). 
1.  Battle  of  Yenuam  in  Syria.  The  king,  advancing  to  the  attack  in  his 
chariot,  shoots  arrows  against  the  enemy,  whose  charioteers,  cavalry, 
and  infantry  flee  in  wild  confusion.  To  the  left  is  the  fortress  of  Yenuam, 
surrounded  with  water.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  are  re- 
presented full  face  contrary  to  the  usual  Egyptian  method,  conceal  them- 
selves among   trees.    2.  The   king  binding   captives  with   his   own   band. 
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3.  The  king,  marching  behind  his  chariot,  appears  dragging  four  captives 
with  him  and  drawing  others  in  two.  rows  behind  him.  4.  Setbos  leads 
two  rows  of  captured  Syrians  before  the  Theban  triad,  Ammon,  Mut,  and 
Khons,  to  whom  the  king  also  presents  costly  vessels  captured  amongst 
the  booty.  —  Lower  Row  (from  left  to  right).  1.  Triumphal  progress  of 
the  king  through  Palestine.  Sethos,  standing  in  his  chariot  which  ad- 
vances at  a  walk ,  turns  towards  the  princes  of  Palestine ,  who  do  him 
homage  with  uplifted  hands.  Behind  the  king  is  a  fortress  and  the  costly 
vessels  brought  as  tribute.  Above  and  below  the  horses  are  seen  small 
castles,  built  by  the  king  to  protect  the  water-stations.  2.  Battle  against 
the  Beduins  of  S.  Palestine  (see  p.  245).  The  king  shoots  arrows  against 
the  enemy,  the  survivors  of  whom  flee  to  the  mountains.  Beneath  are 
several  castles  and  wells,  with  the  wounded  lying  beside  them.  3.  Victor- 
ious return  of  the  king  from  Syria.  The  king  stands  in  his  chariot, 
preceded  and  followed  by  fettered  captives.  The  boundary  between  Asia 
and  Africa  is  marked  by  a  canal,  bordered  by  reeds,  in  which  crocodiles 
swim ;  the  canal  is  spanned  by  a  bridge,  at  each  end  of  which  is  a  fortified 
guard-house.  On  the  Egyptian  side  (to  the  right)  two  groups  of  priests, 
with  nosegays,  and  grandees  welcome  the  returning  monarch.  4.  The  king 
leads  his  captives  before  Ammon,  and  presents  at  the  same  time  the  costly 
vessels  taken  amongst  the  booty.  —  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  door  by 
which  we  left  the  nypostyle  hall  are  two  colossal  companion  reliefs,  in 
which  Ammon  is  represented  holding  several  rows  of  captured  nations  and 
cities  by  cords,  and  presenting  the  weapons  of  victory  to  King  Sethos,  who 
raises  his  sword  against  a  band  of  foes  whom  he  holds  by  the  hair.  Walls 
surmounted  by  busts  {coinp.  p.  242)  enclose  the  names  of  the  captives. 

We  tarn  next  to  the  W.  Part  (PI.  /)  of  the  N.  Wall,  which  we  in- 
spect from  right  to  left.  Top  Row.  Storming  of  Qadesh  in  the  land  of 
Amor  (N.  Palestine).  The  king  in  his  chariot  (figure  of  the  king  wantingl 
shoots  against  the  foe ;  a  hostile  chariot  has  been  overthrown  by  the  roya( 
chariot.  To  the  right,  on  a  tree-clad  height,  appears  the  fortress  of  Qadesh, 
whose  defenders  are  pierced  with  arrows.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  a  herd 
of  cattle,  accompanied  by  the  herdsmen,  takes  to  flight.  —  Middle  Row. 

1.  Battle  against  the  Libyans.  The  king  in  his  chariot  holds  with  his 
bow  a  Libyan,  whom  he  is  about  to  smite  with  the  sword.  To  the  rest 
are  heaps  of  dead  and  wounded  enemies.  Tue  Libyans  are  distinguished 
by  large  wigs  worn  on  one  side  and  by  feathers  on  their  heads.  The  king 
transfixes  a  Libyan  with  his  lance.  3.  The  king  in  his  chariot,  preceded 
by  two  rows  of  captured  foes.  4.  The  king  presents  the  captives  and  the 
captured  vessels  to  the  Theban  triad.  —  Bottom  Row.  1.  Battle  against  the 
Hittites  in  ST.  Syria.  The  king  in  his  chariot  Shoots  against  his  foes,  who 
betake  themselves  to  headlong  flight  in  chariots,  on  horseback,  or  on  foot. 

2.  The  king  in  his  chariot  grasps  cords  to  which  are  fastened  several 
captives  and  two  hostile  chariots  with  their  drivers.  3.  The  king  leads 
his  captives  before  the  Theban  triad,  who  are  in  this  instance  accompanied 
by  the  goddess  of  truth.  Before  the  king  are  placed  the  captured  vessels 
devoted  to  the  gods. 

We  now  re-enter  the  hypostyle  hall,  traverse  it  from  N.  to  S., 
and  quit  it  by  the  door  in  the  S.  side,  in  order  to  inspect  the  reliefs 
on  the  South  Exterior  Wall  (PI.  g,  K).  Here  in  two  arid  some- 
times three  rows  are  scenes  commemorating  the  Syrian  campaigns 
of  Ramses  II.,  chiefly  those  against  the  Hittites.  About  40  ft.  to  the 
right  (E.)  of  the  door  a  short  wall  projects  at  right  angles  from  the 
wall  of  the  great  temple,  bearing  a  most  interesting  and  important 
inscription,  containing  the  Treaty  of  Peace  concluded  with  the 
Hittites  by  Ramses  II.  in  the  21st  year  of  his  reign. 

On  the  S.  exterior  temple-wall,  beyond  the  projecting  wall,  at 
PI.  i,  we  see  Ramses  II.  leading  two  rows  of  captives  before  Am- 
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mon.  Beneath,  in  long  lines  of  hieroglyphics,  is  the  poetical  ac- 
count of  the  Hittite  campaign  (the  so-called  Epic  of  Pentaur),  that 
we  have  already  met  with  on  the  pylon  at  Luxor  (p.  233).  "We 
now  turn  the  corner  at  PI.  fc,  and  on  the  end  of  the  wall  (beside 
the  closed  S.E.  door  of  the  hypostyle  hall)  find  a  relief  of  Kamses  II. 
presenting  to  Ammon  the  captives  and  costly  vessels  taken  in  the 
Syrian  campaigns. 

We  may  now  either  re-enter  the  hypostyle  hall  by  the  S.  door, 
and  follow  the  main  approach  from  the  entrance  to  the  Older  Cen- 
tral Part  of  the  Temple  of  Ammon,  or  we  may  pass  through  the 
door  immediately  to  the  left ,  behind  Pylon  III. ,  and  enter  the 
Central  Court,  with  the  Obelisk  of  Thutmosis  I. 

i.  The  Older  Central  Fart  of  the  Temple  of  Ammon. 

This  part  of  the  temple  has  been  terribly  destroyed,  but  enough 
has  been  left  standing  to  afford  an  idea  of  the  general  arrangement. 
The  Third  Pylon ,  built  by  Amenophis  III.  and  now  completely 
ruined,  forms  the  rear-wall  of  the  great  hypostyle  court,  into  which 
its  Vestibule  still  projects. 

On  the  rear  of  the  S.  tower  (PI.  I)  is  a  long  inscription  (unfortun- 
ately imperfect  at  the  top),  recording  the  gifts  of  Amenophis  III.  to  the 
god  Ammon ;  and  on  the  rear  of  the  K.  tower  (PI.  «»)  is  the  figure  of  a 
fully-manned  ship,  the  last  remnant  of  a  large  representation  of  a  festal 
voyage. 

On  passing  through  the  tirird  pylon  into  the  Central  Court, 
we  come  first  upon  two  Obelisks,  dedicated  by  Thutmosis  I.,  of 
which,  however,  one  has  been  overthrown,  though  Pococke  saw  them 
both  erect  in  1738.  The  standing  obelisk  is  76  ft.  high  and  stands 
upon  a  base  6  ft.  square. 

On  each  face  of  the  ohelisk  are  three  vertical  inscriptions,  the  central 
one  being  the  dedicatory  inscription  of  Thutmosis  I.,  and  the  other  two 
additions  by  Ramses  IV.  and  Ramses  VI. 

In  front  of  this  obelisk  are  the  remains  of  a  cubical  basis, 
which  probably  supported  a  colossus.  The  obelisks  and  colossus 
marked  the  entrance  to  the  temple  in  the  reign  of  Thutmosis  I. 

Next  follows  Pylon  IV,  in  a  most  ruinous  condition ,  beyond 
which  are  the  scanty  remains  of  a  Colonnade,  originally  embellished 
with  columns  and  colossal  statues  of  Osiris.  Within  this  colonnade 
rose  th«  two  great  Obelisks  of  Queen  Makere.  The  Right  Obelisk 
has  been  overthrown,  and  the  top  has  fallen  some  distance  to  the  N. 
The  *Left  Obelisk,  still  standing,  is  the  largest  obelisk  in  Egypt,  t 

This  Colonnade  underwent  various  transformations  under  the  18th  Dy- 
nasty. When  Thutmosis  I.  built  it  originally  it  had  two  rows  with  five 
columns  in  each  to  the  left,  and  twowith  six  columns  in  each  to  the 
right,  supporting  roofs.  When  Makere  erected  the  obelisks  in  the  16th 
year  of  her  reign,  the  columns  to  the  right  and  two  pairs  of  those  to  the 

t  The  tallest  known  ohelisk  is  that  in  the  piazza  in  front  of  the  La- 
•teran  at  Rome,  which  is  106  ft.  high.  The  other  obelisks  at  Rome  are 
smaller  than  the  one  in  the  text. 
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left  were  removed.  Thutmosis  III.  surrounded  the  obelisks  with  a  sand- 
stone structure  which  concealed  more  than  half  of  them,  and  portions  of 
which  still  remain.  Finally  under  Amenophis  II.  the  right  half  of  the  colon- 
nade was  restored  and  six  pairs  of  papyrus-columns  were  erected,  of 
which,  however,  only  the  stumps  are  now  left. 

The  Obelisks  of  Makere  are  made  of  fine  pink  granite  from  Assuan. 
The  total  height  of  the  standing  obelisk  was  estimated  by  the  engineers 
of  Napoleon's  expedition  at  97'/2  ft.,  its  diameter  at  the  base  8V2  ft.,  its 
mass  4873  cubic  ft. ,  and  its  weight  3673  tons.  The  inscriptions  record 
that  the  obelisks  were  made  in  7  months  and  that  the  tips  were  covered 
with  electrum.  Originally  there  was  only  the  customary  single  vertical 
inscription  on  each  face ;  but  afterwards ,  on  the  upper  parts  not  con- 
cealed by  the  above  mentioned  sandstone  wall,  reliefs  were  added,  show- 
ing Makere,  Thutmosis  I.,  and  Thutmosis  II.  sacrificing  to  Ammon.  The 
names  and  figures  of  Ammon  were  obliterated  by  Amenophis  IV.  but 
restored  by  Sethos  I. 

As  we  proceed  towards  the  E.,  we  pass  the  Fifth  Pylon  ,  also 
erected  by  Thutmosis  I.,  which  forms  the  back-wall  of  the  colonnade 
just  described,  and  enter  a  Second  Colonnade,  another  erection 
of  Thutmosis  I.  This  colonnade  had  sixteen-sided  columns  with 
statues  of  Osiris.  On  each  side  of  the  central  passage  Thutmosis  III. 
constructed  two  enclosed  chamhers,  with  a  granite  gateway  (restored 
by  Sethos  I.)  between.  Beyond  this  gateway  rises  the  Sixth  Pylon, 
the  last  and  smallest,  also  an  erection  of  Thutmosis  III.,  now  in 
ruins.  On  the  walls  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  granite  gateway  are 
lists  in  the  usual  style  (p.  242)  of  the  cities  and  tribes  subdued  by 
Thutmosis  III. ;  to  the  right  are  the  tribes  of  the  S.,  to  the  left  'the 
tribes  of  the  Upper  Retenu  {i.e.  Syria),  which  His  Majesty  took  in 
the  wretched  town  of  Megiddo'. 

Beyond  the  sixth  pylon  we  enter  the  Fore-Court  of  the  Sanc- 
tuary, in  which  are  two  Granite  Pillars  erected  by  Thutmosis  III. 
The  S.  (right)  pillar  bears  the  lily  of  Upper  Egypt,  the  N.  pillar  the 
papyrus  of  Lower  Egypt. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  back  of  Pylon  VI  contained  portions  of  the 
Annals  of  Thutmosis  III.  (comp.  p.  249).  —  To  the  right  of  the  fore-court 
is  a  colonnade  built  by  Thutmosis  III.,  whence  a  fine  view  of  the  ruins 
is  obtained.    Behind  the  entrance  are  reliefs  of  the  time  of  Sethos  II. 

We  now  traverse  a  kind  of  pronaos  and  enter  the  Sanctuary, 
built  by  Philip  Arrhidaeus  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  chamber.  It  is 
built  entirely  of  pink  granite,  and  is  divided  into  two  chambers. 
The  front  chamber,  opening  to  the  "W.,  is  19  ft.  long,  the  hinder 
one,  opening  to  the  E.,  over  25  ft.  The  roof,  which  was  adorned 
with  yellow  stars  upon  a  blue  ground,  has  been  completely  destroyed. 
The  walls  both  outside  and  inside  were  covered  with  reliefs,  the 
colouring  of  which  is  still  in  good  preservation  at  some  points. 

Interior  Walls.  In  the  first  chamber  Philip  appears  offering  sacrifices 
to  various  forms  of  Ammon.  The  figures  and  inscriptions  are  picked  out 
with  bluish-green  pigment.  The  reliefs  in  the  second  chamber  are  larger 
and  better  executed,  but  in  poorer  preservation.  Here,  to  the  left,  Philip 
is  seated  at  a  banquet.  —  Exterior  Walls.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  first 
chamber  are  4  rows  of  reliefs,  the  lowest  of  which  is  destroyed:  1.  Kites 
attending  the  entrance  of  the  Sanctuary  by  the  king ;  the  goddess  Amunet 
gives   milk   to   the   king.     2,  3.  The   sacred  boat  of  Amnion    on  different 
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festal  occasions.  On  the  S.  wall  of  the  second  chamber  are  four  reliefs, 
representing  the  king  sacrificing  to  various  forms  of  Amnion,  etc.  On  the 
N.  wall  of  the  first  chamber  the  king  offers  two  small  trees  to  Ammon- 
Kametf.  On  the  N.  wall  of  the  second  chamber  are  reliefs  similar  to  those 
on  the  S.  wall. 

Round  the  outside  of  the  Sanctuary  runs  a  Corridor,  the  N. 
Wall  of  which  is  occupied  by  inscriptions,  known  as  the  Annals 
of  Thutmosis  III.,  detailing  the  warlike  acquisitions  of  that  monarch. 
Representations  of  the  gifts  presented  by  him  to  the  temple  also 
occur.  Opening  off  this  corridor  are  a  number  of  rooms,  all  more 
or  less  in  ruins,  which  were  built  and  embellished  with  reliefs  by 
Queen  Makere.  As  in  all  other  places,  the  names  and  figures  of 
the  queen  have  been  scratched  out  and  replaced  by  those  of  Thut- 
mosis II.  or  Thutmosis  III. 

e.  The  E.  Buildings  of  the  Temple  of  Amnion. 

Continuing  our  progress  still  towards  the  E.  beyond  the  sanc- 
tuary ,  we  Teach  first  a  flat  open  space,  about  80  paces  wide,  in 
which,  immediately  behind  the  sanctuary,  are  a  few  scanty  relics  of 
the  earliest  recognizable  buildings  of  the  Temple  of  the  Middle  Em- 
pire. Farther  on ,  in  the  axis  of  the  sanctuary ,  are  two  square 
granite  bases,  one  behind  the  other,  being  the  relics  of  sixteen- 
sided  columns,  with  the  name  of  Usertesen  I.  A  little  farther  to 
the  E.  is  the  doorway  of  the  — 

Great  Colonnade  of  Thutmosis  III.,  which  [is  144  ft.  wide  and 
52  ft.  deep.  The  roof  was  supported  by  20  columns  in  two  rows, 
while  32  square  pillars  (14  at  the  sides,  4  at  the  ends)  formed  four 
galleries  with  the  walls  of  the  hall.  The  peculiar  shape  of  the  columns 
here  is  quite  unique;  the  shafts  which  taper  downwards  have  capi- 
tals in  the  form  of  inverted  calyces,  the  petals  of  which  point  down- 
wards. The  pillars,  though  not  so  tall  as  the  columns,  were  of  the 
same  height  as  the  walls,  and  with  the  latter  supported  the  roofing 
slabs.  As  the  middle  of  the  hall  was  also  roofed,  small  pillars 
with  an  architrave  rose  from  the  roof  above  the  pillars  to  the  height 
of  the  columns  in  the  centre,  and  support  one  side  of  the  roof  rest- 
ing upon  these. 

The  colonnade  is  adjoined  on  three  sides  (N.,  S.,  and  E.)  by 
apartments  of  various  sizes,  several  of  which  are  in  ruins.  They 
were  all  built  and  adorned  with  reliefs  by  Thutmosis  III.  A  door  in 
the  partly  ruined  rear-wall  of  the  colonnade  leads  E.  to  the  Sanct- 
uary, which  included  three  chambers.  Only  the  lower  part  of  its 
walls  is  now  left.  —  Another  door,  farther  to  the  right,  leads  to  a 
Hall  with  8  sixteen-sided  columns,  of  which  7  are  still  erect.  — 
A  Small  Room  to  the  left  (N.)  of  the  sanctuary  is  interesting.  Its 
Toof  was  supported  by  4  clustered  papyrus-columnswith  bud-capi- 
tals (still  in  good  preservation),  and  on  the  lower  part  of  the  wall 
are  representations  of  the  plants  and  animals  brought  from  Syria 
to  Egypt  by  Thutmosis  III.  in  the  25th  year  of  his  reign. 
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A  door  in  the  right  wall  of  the  Sanctuary  leads  through  an  ante- 
chamber to  a  room  built  by  Thutmosis  III.  and  restored  by  Alexander 
the  Great.  The  reliefs  show  Alexander  (or  in  a  few  isolated  cases  Thut- 
mosis), sacrificing  to  the  god.  —  To  the  S.  of  the  hall  with  the  eight 
columns  runs  a  Corridor,  opening  off  which  are  two  small  rooms  with 
columns  and  seven  other  chambers,  lying  side  by  side.  Opposite  the 
westernmost  of  these  lay  a  chamber,  of  which  only  a  single  sixteen-sided 
column  is  left.  In  this  chamber  was  found  the  famous  Karnak  Table  of 
the  Kings,  a  list  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs  from  the  earliest  times  down 
to  the  18th  Dyn.  (now  in  the  Bibliotheque  Rationale  in  Paris). 

The  central  and  E.  portions  of  the  Temple  of  Ammon  (from 
Pylon  III  onwards)  were  surrounded  by  a  Girdle  Wall,  the  ex- 
tant remains  of  which  are  covered  with  reliefs  of  Ramses  II.  sacri- 
ficing to  the  gods.  Close  behind  the  wall  Ramses  II.  built  a  Colon- 
nade (now  completely  ruined),  embellished  with  Osiris-statues,  and 
connected  with  a  Small  Temple,  built  by  the  same  king,  about  45 
paces  to  the  E. 

The  ruins  of  the  latter  are  uninteresting.  In  the  main  hall  are  two 
columns  with  figures  of  Osiris  and  ten  with  bud-capitals.  On  the  central 
door  leading  to  this  hall  one  of  the  Ptolemies  has  placed  inscriptions  and 
reliefs  (the  king  sacrificing  to  the  gods). 

Beyond  these  ruins,  and  still  farther  to  the  E.,  is  a  well-preserved 
ancient  Gateway,  &Z  ft.  in  height,  which  was  the  E.  entrance  to  the 
temple  of  Ammon,  and  lay  510  yds.  distant  from  the  first  (W.)  pylon. 
It  was  built  by  Nektanebos.  On  either  side  of  it  traces  of  the  outer 
girdle-wall  of  the  temple  pTecincts  may  be  seen. 

If  we  turn  to  the  right  (S.)  outside  the  gateway  of  Nektanebos  we  soon 
reach  a  small  building  bearing  the  cartouches  of  Ramses  III.  and  Ram- 
ses IV.  To  the  N.  of  the  gateway  lies  a  small  Temple,  in  whieh  oecur  the 
names  of  Amenertais,  sister  of  Shabako  I.  (25th  Dyn.)  and  consort  of 
King  Piahkhy,  and  of  their  daughter  Shep-en-wept,  who  lharried  Psam- 
metikh  I. 

III.  The  Northern  Buildings. 

The  ruins  to  the  K.  of  the  temple  of  Ammon  are  in  bad  preserva- 
tion; and  the  N.E.  group,  the  temple  of  the  war-god  Mont,  is  in  especial  so 
completely  ruined  that  it  is  difficult  to  reconstruct  its  gTOund-plan,  al- 
though in  size  it  was  originally  as  large  as  the  temple  of  Khons  (p.  237). 
The  traveller  who  has  little  time  at  his  disposal  may  content  himself 
with  a  glance  at  the  great  N.  girdle-wall  of  Nile-bricks,  and  at  the  gate 
of  the  Ptolemies. 

Beginning  at  the  E.  gateway  of  Nektanebos  (see  above),  we  skirt 
the  girdle-wall  of  the  great  temple  of  Ammon,  first  to  the  N.  and 
then  to  the  W.  (left),  until  we  see  upon  the  right  or  N.  side  -of  our 
path  another  girdle-wail  of  Nile-bricks.  Within  this  lies  the  ruined 
Temple  of  Mont,  the  axis  of  which  lies  S.  W.  and  N.E.  The  temple 
was  built  for  the  war-god  Mont  or  Mentu  by  Amenophis  III.  (18th 
Dyn.),  though  it  was  subsequently  several  times  enlarged  between 
the  reign  of  Ramses  II.  and  the  epoch  of  the  Ptolemies,  especially 
by  Euergetes  I.  The  temple  stood  upon  a  platform  of  masonry, 
traces  of  which  still  remain.  The  earlier  sculptures  and  architec- 
tural fragments  are  of  great  beauty;  and  columns  with  HathoT 
capitals  were  also  fim^'oyecl     Two  obelisks  of  red  granite  once  stood 
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in  front  of  the  temple,  upon  bases  that  are  still  in  situ.  A  Gateway 
Constructed  in  the  brick  girdle-Wall  by  Nekht-Har-ehbet  (p.  civ) 
was  the  entrance  from  the  S.,  while  Ptolemy  Philadelphos  built  a 
Granite  Gateway  as  a  N.  entrance. 

Prom  the  granite  gateway  we  proceed  to  the  S.W.,  passing  the 
remains  of  a  Ptolemaic  Temple,  of  which  the  staircase  is  still  to 
be  seen ,  to  another  Temple,  consisting  of  six  small  chambers  or 
Chapels.  Each  of  these  chapels  is  entered  by  a  sandstone  gateway 
(without  inscription)  in  the  girdle-wall. 

Only  the  two  chapels  farthest  to  the  W.  have  left  any  considerable 
remains.  The  second  from  the  W.  contains  the  name  of  Amenertai's,  with 
that  of  her  brother  Shabako.  The  fine  alabaster  statue  of  the  queen,  now 
in  the  museum  at  Gizeh  (p.  84),  was  found  here. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  girdle-wall,  i.e.  within  the  precinct  of 
the  temple  of  Ammon,  and  built  close  to  and  parallel  with  the  wall, 
is  a  Temple  of  Ptah,  patron-god  of  Memphis.  The  building  is  in 
ruins  and  is  partly  buried  in  rubbish,  but  it  is  in  better  preserva- 
tion than  the  temple  of  Mont.  It  was  built  by  Thutmosis  III.  and 
enlarged  by  later  kings,  especially  in  the  Ptolemaic  period. 

As  we  approach  from  the  W.,  we  Teach  first  a  Gateway  (PI.  a)  built 
by  a  Ptolemy,  then  another  (PI.  b),  built  by  Shabako,  whose  names  have 
been  scratched  out.  The  best  preserved  portion  is  a  small  Hall  (PI.  c), 
with  two  sixteen-sided  columns,  whence  a  staircase  ascends  to  the  upper 
story.  On  the  walls  are  reliefs  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies ;  on  the  S.  wall,  a 
list  of  priests  of  Ptah  and  Hathor. 

Between  this  temple  of  Ptah  and  the  great  hypostyle  hall  of  the 
temple  of  Ammon  are  the  remains  of  two  small  Temples  of  the  26th 
Dynasty,  surrounded  by  the  huts  of  a  deserted  Arab  village. 

The  entrance  to  the  larger  of  these  is  to  the  B.  In  the  doorway  we 
see  Psammetikh  III.  and  the  Princess  Ankh-nes-nefer-eb-re  sacrificing  to 
Ammon  and  other  god3.  Beyond  is  a  hypostyle  hall.  To  the  right  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Sanctuary  is  Nitokris,  wife  of  Psammetikh  II.,  to  the  left 
is  Amasis. 

IV.  The  Southern  Buildings. 

Between  the  Temple  of  Ammon  and  the  Temple  of  Mut,  which 
lies  to  the  S.,  a  series  of  connecting  buildings  was  begun  by  Queen 
Makere  but  was  probably  never  completed.  Before  inspecting  these 
remarkable  buildings,  we  find  our  way  through  the  ruins  to  the  Sa- 
cred Lake,  situated  to  the  S.  of  Ramses  II.'s  girdle-wall.  The  Arabs 
name  this  Birket  el-Mallaha  or  Lake  of  the  Salt-Pit,  as  the  water  has 
become  saline  and  undrinkable  through  infiltration.  The  banks 
were  anciently  faced  with  hewn  stones,  and  traces  of  these  are  still 
to  be  seen  on  the  W.,  S.,  and  especially  on  the  N.  side. 

Between  this  lake  and  the  girdle-wall  are  a  few  half-ruined  chambers, 
partly  constructed  of  alabaster.  The  ruins  nearest  the  lake  date  from  the 
reign  of  Thutmosis  III.,  those  immediately  adjoining  the  temple-wall  from 
the  reign  of  the  Ethiopian  Taharqa. 

"We  now  proceed  to  visit  the  Connecting  Buildings.  Quitting 
the  'Central  Court  of  the  temple  of  Ammon  by  the  doorway  opening 
to  the  S.,  between  the  third  and  fourth  pylons  (p.  247),  we  see  be- 
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fore  us  the  shattered  ruins  of  Pylon  VIII,  which  was  built  by  Thut- 
mosis  III.  It  was  connected  with  the  temple  of  Ammon  by  two 
walls,  now  partly  in  ruins ;  and  on  the  exterior  of  the  more  W.  of 
these  was  inscribed  the  famous  treaty  made  by  Ramses  II.  with  the 
Hittites  (p.  246).  On  the  E.  wall,  i.e.  to  the  left,  is  a  long  inscrip- 
tion (PI.  a),  describing  the  contests  of  King  Merneptah  with  the 
Libyans  and  the  peoples  of  the  Mediterranean  (Etruscans,  Achieans, 
etc.);  and  farther  on  is  a  triumphal  relief  (PI.  6)  of  Merneptah  in 
the  presence  of  Ammon  grasping  a  group  of  enemies  by  the  hair 
and  smiting  them  with  his  club. 

On  the  IV.  Side  of  Pylon  VIII,  facing  the  temple  of  Ammon,  are 
the  following  reliefs:  to  the  left  (E.  tower),  a  much  injured  re- 
presentation of  Thutmosis  III.  seizing  his  enemies  by  the  hair  and 
smiting  them  with  his  club  in  presence  of  Ammon ;  adjoining,  rows 
of  captured  Syrian  towns  (p.  242) ;  to  the  right  (W.  tower),  a  similar 
scene,  with  conquered  Nubian  tribes  and  towns.  These  designs  are 
repeated  [on  the  S.  Side  of  the  pylon,  in  front  of  which  are  the  re- 
mains of  two  colossal  statues  of  Thutmosis  III. ,  in  red  granite. 

Beside  the  wall  which  unites  Pylon  VIII  with  Pylon  IX  lies  (to 
the  left)  a  small  Chapel,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Thutmosis  III. 
Round  the  Sanctuary  runs  a  gallery  supported  by  pillars  connected 
with  each  other  by  balustrades.  On  the  E.  connecting  wall  is  a 
representation  (PI.  c)  of  Ramses  II.  -sacrificing. 

Pylon  IX  is  in  comparatively  good  preservation.  It  was  built 
by  Queen  Makere,  and  is  thus  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  entire 
building. 

The  Beliefs  on  the  N.  Side  date  also  from  Makere,  but  her 
names  were  removed  by  Thutmosis  II.  Sethos  I.  restored  the  reliefs 
from  which  Amenophis  IV.  (p.  xcix.)  had  removed  all  allusions  to 
Ammon;  but  he  frequently  inserted  his  own  name  instead  of  replac- 
ing those  of  the  ancient  kings. 

N.  Side.  Left  Tower  (E.).  1.  Sethos  I.  sacriGcing_to  various  gods; 
farther  to  the  right,  2.  Thutmosis  II.  (originally  Makere)  before  the  lion- 
headed  goddess  Wert-hekaw  and  Hathor;  behind  the  king  are  priests 
carrying  the  sacred  boat  of  Ammon;  beneath  appears  Thutmosis  I.  before 
the  Theban  triad.  The  inscription  in  front  of  this  king  refers  to  the 
accession  of  Makere.  —  Eight  Tower  (W.),  from  left  to  right:  1.  Sethos  I. 
(originally  Makere)  before  the  hawk-headed  Mont,  who  holds  before  him 
the  symbol  for  'life'1;  behind  are  priests  carrying  the  boat  of  Ammon; 
beneath  are  two  rows  representing  Ramses  III.  in  presence  of  various 
gods.  2.  Thutmosis  II.  (originally  Makere)  before  Ammon  and  Khons; 
behind  the  king  are  the  goddess  Wert-hekaw  and  Thout,  the  latter  writ- 
ing upon  a  palm-leaf;  beneath,  Ramses  III.  before  the  gods.  —  On  the 
Jambs  of  the  Central  Doorway  are  inscriptions  of  Thutmosis  III.  and  Thut- 
mosis II-  —  S.  Side.  Left  Tower  (W.).  Amenophis  seizing  captured  en- 
emies by  the  hair  and  smiting  them  with  Ms  club;  before  him  is  Am- 
mon (inserted  by  Sethos  I.).  Right  Tower  (E.),  a  similar  scene.  —  On 
the  Door  Jambs  are  inscriptions  of  Thutmosis  II.  (left)  and  Thutmosis  III. 
(right).     On  each  side  in  the  Doorway,  Ramses  II.  before  various  deities. 

Leaning  against  the  right  door-post,  on  the  S.  side,  is  an  inscription 
on  red  granite,  recording  the  Asiatic  campaigns  of  Amenophis  II.  The 
lower  part  is  broken  off.     Six  O.'-.-r?  «r!Ki«»»iiv  atnnrt  before  the  S.  front 
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of  this  pylon:  viz.  before  the  Left  Tower  (from  left  to  right):  1.  A  much- 
injured  limestone  statue;  2.  Seated  figure  of  Amenophis  I.  (limestone); 
3.  Lower  part  of  a  seated  figure  of  Thutmosis  II.  (red  breccia).  The  in- 
scription on  the  hack  of  this  last  records  that  Thutmosis  III.  restored  it 
in  the  42nd  year  of  his  reign.  Before  the  Right  Tower,  4.  Lower  part  of 
a  seated  figure  of  Thutmosis  II.  The  two  remaining  statues  are  broken 
and  covered  with  rubbish.  —  On  the  E.  Side  of  the  right  (E.)  tower  are 
reliefs  and  inscriptions  of  high-priests  of  Ammon  in  the  reign  of  Sethos  II. 

The  following  Pylon  X,  built  by  King  Haremheb,  has  collapsed, 
leaving  fragments  of  walls  standing  to  the  extreme  right  and  left, 
separated  by  a  saddle-shaped  depression.  The  reliefs  and  inscrip- 
tions (of  Haremheb,  Ramses  II.,  Ramses  IV.,  and  Ramses  VI.)  are 
of  little  interest.  On  the  S.  side  are  the  remains  of  two  colossal 
statues,  which  Ramses  II.  'usurped'. 

Between  Pylons  X  and  XI  lies  a  square  court,  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  which  is  interrupted  on  the  left  (E.)  side  by  the  ruins  of  a 
small  Temple  of  Amenophis  II. 

In  front  of  the  temple  is  a  Gallery,  borne  by  14  square  pillars  em- 
bellished with  reliefs.  Thence  a  granite  portal  admits  us  to  a  large  Hall, 
the  roof  of  which  rested  on  16  square  pillars  with  concave  cornices  at 
the  top.  On  the  four  sides  of  each  pillar  appears  Amenophis  II.  before 
some  deity.  This  hall  is  flanked  by  smaller  chambers,  two  of  which 
have  pillars  like  those  of  the  main  hall.  Most  of  the  sculptures  on  the 
walls  and  pillars  are  executed  in  fine  low  relief,  only  a  few  being  in 
sunk  relief.    Much  of  the  colouring  is  in  good  preservation. 

On  the  E.  Wall  of  the  court,  to  the  right  (S.)  of  the  temple,  are 
several  important  reliefs  of  Haremheb.  At  PI.  d  we  see  the  king 
conducting  to  the  Theban  triad  a  number  of  captives  from  the  in- 
cense-yielding land  of  Punt,  who  bear  sacks  of  gold  and  gems  and 
other  gifts.  At  PI.  e,  to  the  right  of  the  door,  the  king  appears 
leading  fettered  Syrian  captives  before  the  Theban  triad. 

On  the  outside  of  the  wall,  behind  PI.  e,  is  a  procession  of  priests 
carrying  the  sacred  boats. 

The  reliefs  on  the  W.  Wall  of  the  court,  which  also  date  from 
Haremheb,  are  in  poor  preservation. 

The  wings  of  Pylon  XI,  the  last  pylon,  forming  the  S.  entrance 
to  the  precincts  of  the  great  temple  of  Ammon,  have  collapsed,  but 
the  central  doorway  is  still  standing.  Haremheb  was  the  builder  of 
this  pylon  also,  for  which  he  used  the  stones  of  a  building  raised 
by  Amenophis  IV.  in  Karnak  to  his  new  deity  (p.  193).  The  reliefs 
on  the  doorway  exhibit  Haremheb  sacrificing  and  performing  other 
religious  rites.  In  front  of  the  N.  side  of  the  pylon  stand  two  head- 
less statues  of  Ramses  II. ;  and  before  the  S.  side  are  the  remains  of 
colossal  statues  of  Amenophis  III.  (E.)  and  Haremheb  (W.),  and 
the  lower  part  of  a  colossus  of  Osiris. 

Beyond  the  pylon,  which  we  skirt  rather  than  pass  through,  is 
the  Avenue  of  Sphinxes,  leading  to  the  S.  Temple  Precincts. 

To  the  E.  of  the  avenue  are  two  Chambers,  with  well-preserved  painted 
reliefs.  They  belong  to  a  temple  of  Osiris-Ptah,  and  were  built  by  the 
Ethiopian  Kings  Tanutamon  and  Taharqa  (25th  Dyn.),  whose  names  have 
been  purposely  erased. 
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The  avenue  leads  straight  to  a  Gate,  huilt  by  Philadelphia,  in 
the  N.  side  of  a  girdle-wall  enclosing  the  temple  of  Mut.  Thence 
we  proceed  amidst  figures  of  recumbent  rams,  sphinxes,  and  frag- 
ments of  statues  to  the  Temple  of  Mut,  built  by  Amenophis  III., 
now  so  completely  ruined  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  its  original 
arrangement. 

This  temple  has  recently  been  cleared  of  rubbish  under  the  directions 
of  Miss  Benson,  an  English  lady.  A  Gateway  (PI.  A)  admits  us  to  a  large 
Court,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a  colonnade.  Outside  the  gateway  are 
several  pillars  with  figures  of  the  god  Bes.  On  the  gateway  are  lengthy 
inscriptions  of  the  Ptolemaic  period  (hymns  to  Mut)  and  in  the  entrance 
is  an  inscription  of  Ramses  III.,  who  restored  the  temple.  The  court 
contains  several  seated  figures  of  the  lion-headed  goddess  Sekhmet,  which 
were  dedicated  in  this  temple  by  Amenophis  III.  On  several  of  these 
Sheshonq  I.  has  placed  his  own  name  in  place  of  that  of  Amenophis.  — 
The  inner  rooms  of  the  temple  are  in  a  very  ruinous  condition.  —  To 
the  E.  He  the  ruins  of  another  temple,  which,  however,  are  quite  un- 
interesting. 

Behind  the  temple  of  Mut  lies  a  Sacred  Lake,  in  the  shape  of  a 
horseshoe.  Farther  to  the  W.  are  the  remains  of  a  small  Temple 
of  Ramses  III. 

On  the  W.  Exterior  Wall  are  some  interesting  representations  of  scenes 
from  the  king's  campaigns.  1.  Syrian  war;  2.  Syrian  captives  brought 
before  the  king;  adjoining,  heaps  of  hands  cut  off  from  the  enemy  are 
being  counted;  3.  Battle  with  the  Libyans;  4.  Triumphal  procession  of 
the  king,  and  train  of  Libyan  captives;  5.  The  king  leading  the  Libyans 
before  Ammon. 


Excoksion  to  Medamdt,  only  to  be  undertaken  when  there  is  abun- 
dance of  time;  4-5  hrs.  are  necessary.  The  site  is  reached  after  l'/a  hr.'s 
rapid  riding.  We  proceed  first  to  the  E.  sphinx-avenue  of  Karnak,  where 
the  road  diverges  to  the  right,  along  a  large  embankment.  It  then  turns 
to  the  left  and  runs  mostly  along  the  edge  of  ditches,  frequented,  especially 
in  December,  by  wild  fowl. 

The  Temple  of  Medamut,  at  one  time  a  large  and  beautiful  edifice, 
dedicated  to  Mont  of  Thebes,  is  now  so  completely  ruined  that  even  its 
ground-plan  cannot  be  traced.  The  village,  a  kind  of  suburb  of  Thebes, 
was  called  Matew  and  lay  to  the  ~S.  of  the  temple.  The  erection  of  this 
temple  dates  from  the  time  of  Amenophis  II.,  of  the  18th  Dynasty.  His 
name  occurs  on  the  large  granite  pillars  which  are  still  standing  and 
which  probably  formed  part  of  the  Sanctuary.  The  latter  was  adjoined 
by  a  large  edifice,  lying  approximately  from  E.  to  W.  Much  farther  to 
the  W.  was  a  Pylon,  facing  the  river,  but  now  destroyed;  it  was  built 
by  Sethos  I.  and  Ramses  II.  Under  the  Ptolemies  an  addition  was  made 
to  the  earlier  temple ,  including  the  five  columns ,  which  are  now  the 
most  conspicuous  and  most  interesting  feature  of  the  ruins.  These  be- 
longed to  a  covered  colonnade.  Between  the  two  clustered  columns  with 
calyx- capitals  is  a  door,  with  inscriptions  of  Euergetes  II.  and  Neos  Dion- 
ysos.  The  two  clustered  columns  with  bud-capitals  and  the  fifth  isolated 
column  probably  belonged  to  the  original  temple  of  the  Middle  Empire 
and  were  afterwards  incorporated  in  the  rebuilding  during  the  Ptolemaic 
period. 
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B.  THE  WEST  BANK  AT  THEBES. 

The  order  in  which  the  monuments  on  the  W.  bank  are  usually  vis- 
ited is  indicated  on  pp.  225,  226. 

An  early  start  should  be  made.  Guides,  donkeys,  etc.,  see  p.  226.  Lun- 
cheon should  be  taken.  A  ferry-boat  plies  from  the  Luxor  Hotel  to  the  W. 
bank  (there  and  back  Is.).  Donkeys  are  usually  found  on  the  W.  bank, 
but  a  large  party  is  recommended  to  order  them  the  night  before.  Little 
peasant-girls  follow  the  travellers  offering  water,  which,  however,  is  un- 
filtered.  The  island,  which  is  dotted  with  bushes  and  at  places  well-cul- 
tivated, is  crossed  in  about  10  min.,  and  the  donkeys  then  ford  a  shallow 
arm  of  the  river.  If  the  river  is  high,  however,  travellers  must  row  round 
the  island.  We  pass  the  village,  pleasantly  shaded  by  trees ,  and  cross 
a  very  frail  bridge  over  a  water-course  descending  to  the  Nile.  On  the  bank 
is  a  handsome  farm. 

On  the  West  Bank  lay  the  Necropolis  or  City  of  the  Dead,  and 
also  a  large  number  of  temples.  These  latter,  dating  mostly  from 
the  New  Empire,  were  dedicated  to  Ammon,  the  principal  deity  of 
Thebes,  and  were  also  used  in  the  worship  of  deceased  kings.  They 
were  adjoined  by  dwellings  for  the  priests,  granaries,  stables  for 
the  sacrificial  animals,  barracks  for  the  guards,  prisons,  etc.  Close 
by  lay  villages  inhabited  by  the  numerous  workmen  who  found  em- 
ployment in  connection  with  the  cemeteries :  masons,  painters, 
builders,  and  above  all  embalmers,  to  whose  care  the  bodies  were 
committed.  Gradually  a  whole  city  arose  here,  like  the  quarters 
beside  the  tombs  of  the  Mamelukes  at  Cairo.  Under  the  New  Em- 
pire its  management  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  special  official, 
known  as  'prince  of  the  West  and  director  of  the  workers  at  the 
Necropolis'. 

27.  The  Temple  of  Sethos  I.  at  Kurna. 

First  Say  on  the  W.  bank  (Cook  and  Gaze):  1.  Temple  of  Kurna;  2. 
Tombs  of  the  Kings  (Biban  el-Muliik) ;  3.  Necropolis  of  el-Asasif  and  of 
Drah  Abu'l-Negga;  4.  Der  el-bahri. 

From  the  landing-place  of  the  boat  on  the  W.  bank  we  ride 
across  the  fields  in  a  northerly  direction  and  in  3/4  hr.  reach  the 
handsome  *Temple,  the  front  of  which  with  its  columns  is  visible 
at  a  considerable  distance.  This  temple  was  founded  in  honour  of 
Ammon  by  Sethos  I. ,  and  a  portion  of  it  was  devoted  to  the  worship 
of  the  king's  father,  Ramses  I.  Sethos  left  it  unfinished  and  Ram- 
ses JI.  'renewed'  it,  i.e.  added  the  reliefs  and  inscriptions  that  were 
wanting.  The  beautiful  execution  of  the  inscriptions  and  reliefs  of 
the  time  of  Sethos  vividly  recall  the  contemporary  sculptures  in  the 
great  temple  at  Abydos  (p.  209).  The  original  building  (see  the 
annexed  plan)  was  of  smaller  dimensions  than  the  Ramesseum  and 
Medinet  JHabu,  its  complete  length  being  518  ft.,  and  of  this  only 
the  actual  sanctuary  with  its  halls  and  chambers,  153  ft.  in  depth 
remain,  while  there  are  only  scanty  remains  to  prove  the  former 
existence  of  two  Courts  and  the  Pylons  which  bounded  them.   Of 
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the  Sphinxes  which  were  placed  by  Sethos  I.  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  door  leading  into  the  first  Court  on  the  inside,  one  is  wholly, 
the  other  half  covered  with  earth.  On  the  bases  were  inscribed  the 
names  of  the  nations  which  Sethos  had  conquered. 

The  Colonnade  on  the  front  of  the  temple  originally  displayed 
10  clustered  columns  with  papyrus-bud  capitals,  but  only  8  are 
now  left.  In  its  inner  wall  are  three  doors  (PL  a,  b,  c),  which  lead 
into  the  three  divisions  of  the  temple. 

On  this  wall,  to  the  left  of  PI.  6,  are  representations  of  the  provinces 
of  Upper  Egypt  (a  man  and  woman  alternately),  hearing  flower-decked 
dishes  with  cakes  and  wine;  to  the  right,  similar  reliefs  of  the  provinces 
of  Lower  Egypt.  The  former  have  lilies  on  their  heads,  the  latter  papyri 
—  the  floral  emblems  of  the  two  regions.  Above,  the  king  appears  before 
various  deities. 

Passing  through  the  middle  door(Pl.  6)  of  the  colonnade,  we  enter 
a  Hall  with  6  papyrus-bud  columns,  flanked  on  each  side  by  three 
chambers  (PL  d-i).  On  the  slabs  of  the  roof  of  the  middle  aisle 
appear  the  winged  sun -disc,  flying  vultures,  and  the  names  of 
Sethos  I.,  between  two  vertical  rows  of  hieroglyphics.  The  starry 
heavens  were  represented  on  the  ceilings  of  the  side-aisles.  The 
reliefs  [on  the  walls  show  Sethos  I.  and  Ramses  II.  before  various 
deities. 

The  Reliefs  at  PI.  a,  to  the  right  of  Chamber  i,  and  at  PI.  p,  to  the 
left  of  Chamber  /,  are  interesting;  they  represent  respectively  Mut  and 
Hathor  of  Dendera  nourishing  Sethos.  —  Chamber  g  is  ruined  and  in- 
accessible; the  ceilings  in  Chambers  d,  /,  and  h  are  in  good  condition. 

The  Sanctuary  has  four  unadorned  square  pillars.  On  the  right 
and  left  walls  Sethos  appears  offering  incense  before  the  boat  of 
Ammon. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Right  Division  of  the  temple,  which  is  in  a 
very  ruinous  condition.  It  consisted  of  a  long  Hall  with  10  columns 
(no  longer  standing),  and  of  several  rooms  behind  and  beside  it, 
and  originally  separated  from  it.  The  sculptures  of  this  part  are 
of  the  time  of  Ramses  II.,  and  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  central 
building  and  left  hand  portion  of  the  sanctuary. 

"We  re-enter  the  colonnade  through  Door  c,  and  proceed  through 
Door  a  to  visit  the  Left  Division  of  the  temple.  Beyond  a  small 
Hall  (with  two  papyrus-bud  columns),  where  the  Manes  of  Ram- 
ses I.  were  worshipped,  are  three  adjoining  chambers  (PL  A,  B,  C). 
On  the  side-walls  of  the  central  chamber  (PL  A)  Sethos  offers 
incense  to  the  boat  of  Ammon.  The  left  chamber  (PI.  B)  was 
finished  by  Ramses  II.  with  rather  rude  reliefs  (the  king  before  the 
gods).  A  side-door  (PL  t)  leads  from  the  above-mentioned  small 
hall  to  a  narrow  Corridor,  the  left  wall  of  which  is  now  represented 
by  a  single  course  of  masonry.  Thence  we  enter  (to  the  right) 
Room  D,  with  reliefs  dating  from  Ramses  II.,  showing  that  king 
and  his  father  Sethos  sacrificing.  The  rooms  beyond  this  are  in 
ruins.  A  small  Door  (PL  m)  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  brings  us 
once  more  into  the  colonnade. 
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A  little  to  the  N.  of  the  temple  is  a  water-wheel  and  spring  with 
some  sunt  trees,  used  as  a  watering-place  for  cattle.  Passing  this 
we  leave  to  the  left  the  side  of  the  Libyan  mountains  with  the 
Necropolis  of  Drah  Abu'l  Negga,  and  continue  directly  by  the  lower 
path  to  the  valley  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings. 

Drah  Abu'l  Negga  is  one  of  the  oldest  cemeteries  of  Thebes,  and 
the  treasures  discovered  by  Mariette's  excavations  were  of  extraordinary 
value.  Tombs  of  the  11th,  13th,  and  17th  Dynasties  were  discovered  here, 
but  they  have  all  been  destroyed  and  covered  up  again,  and  there  is  little 
now  to  be  seen.  The  Rock  Tombs  on  the  hill-slope  of  Drah  Abu'l  Negga 
are  more  interesting.  Immediately  behind  the  last  houses  in  the  village 
of  Kurna  is  the  Tomb  of  Neb-Amon,  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  New 
Empire,  with  tasteful  stucco  reliefs  of  vintage  and  funeral  scenes.  A  hole 
in  this  tomb  is  the  only  access  to  the  adjacent  Tomb  of  Ment-her-khopshef, 
royal  fan-bearer.  Of  the  two  chambers  here  one  has  been  filled  up  by  a 
landslip.  The  very  fine  reliefs  represent  burial-scenes  and  funeral  sacri- 
fices. —  Farther  to  the  N.  is  the  Tomb  of  Ramose.,  an  architect. 

28.  Biban  el-MuMk.   Tombs  of  the  Kings. 

The  entrance  to  the  valley  of  the  Kings'  Tombs  may  be  reached  in 
about  3/i  hr.  from  the  landing-place  of  the  ferry  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Nile,  by  the  path  indicated  above  via  the  temple  of  Kurna.  The  moun- 
tain-track via.  el-Asdstf,  more  fatiguing  though  shorter,  is  better  followed 
on  the  return. 

To  the  N.  of  the  temple  of  Sethos  I.  at  Kurna,  beyond  the  necro- 
polis of  Drah  Abu'l  Negga,  the  Libyan  Mts.  are  seamed  by  a  deep 
gorge  worn  by  the  mountain-streams  on  their  way  to  the  Nile.  We 
follow  the  winding  path  through  this,  first  to  the  N.W.,  then  to  the 
W.  The  gorge  gradually  contracts,  between  walls  of  naked  yellow 
rock,  on  which  the  midday  sun  pours  its  perpendicular. rays,  and 
a  gloomy  solitude  broods  over  the  scene,  which  is  of  a  sublimity 
unmatched  elsewhere  in  the  Nile  valley.  Life  seems  almost  non- 
existent; a  desert-plant  waves  here  and  there;  jackals,  wolves, 
eagles,  vultures,  owls,  bats,  snakes,  flies,  and  wasps  are  the  only 
inhabitants  of  the  gorge.  In  this  desolate  solitude  the  monarchs 
from  the  middle  of  the  18th  to  the  end  of  the  20th  Dyn.  prepared 
those  tombs,  which  even  in  the  days  of  Greek  travellers  were  con- 
sidered among  the  chief  sights  of  ancient  Thebes. 

Strabo  tells  of  40  tombs  'worthy  of  a  visit',  the  scholars  of  the  French 
Expedition  mention  11,  while  at  present  25  are  accessible,  on  the  entrances 
of  which  Wilkinson  has  inscribed  numbers.  Pausanias,  ^Elian,  Heliodorus, 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and  other  ancient  authors  refer  to  them  as  the 
Springes  (jupifys?)  of  Thebes,  which  name  also  occurs  in  the  Greek  in- 
scriptions witnin  the  tombs.  The  word  'Syrinx'  meant  first  a  shepherd's 
pipe  formed  of  longish  reeds,  then  it  came  to  mean  a  hollow  passage, 
and  thus  was  applied  to  the  long  rock-hewn  passages  of  Biban  el-Muluk. 

The  Tombs  of  the  Kihgs  at  Biban  el-MulOk,  in  contrast  to  the  pyra- 
mids that  mark  the  graves  of  kings  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  New  Um- 
pire, consist  of  series  of  passages  and  chambers  hewn  in  the  rock.  Like 
the  corridors  within  the  pyramids  they  were  intended  only  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  sarcophagus ;  the  temples  dedicated  to  the  manes  of  the  de- 
ceased, in  which  the  offerings  to  the  dead  were  made,  were  built  in  the 
plain  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  where  some  of  them,  such  as  the 
temples  at  Kurna  and  Der  el  baliri,  the  Ramesseum,  etc.,  remain  to  this  day. 
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The  Structure  of  the  tombs  is  practically  the  same  in  all.  Three 
Corridors,  placed  one  beyond  the  other,  led  into  the  innermost  recesses. 
Small  side-chambers  sometimes  opened  off  the  first  corridor;  oblong  recesses 
weTe  made  at  the  top  of  the  sides  of  the  second;  and  small  recesses  for 
the  reception  of  the  furniture  of  the  dead  were  provided  at  the  end  of 
the  third.  A  door  led  from  the  third  corridor  into  an  Anteroom,  beyond 
which  lay  the  Main  Ball,  where,  in  a  hollow  in  the  floor,  the  heavy 
granite  sarcophagus  was  deposited.  The  main  hall,  the  roof  of  which 
was  frequently  supported  by  pillars,  was  often  adjoined  or  even  pre- 
ceded by  otber  chambers. 

The  Walls  of  the  tombs,  from  the  entrance  to  the  final  chamber, 
were  covered  with  sacred  pictures  and  texts,  a  knowledge  of  which  was 
essential  for  the  deceased  in  the  future  life.  The  prevailing  conception 
at  Biban  el-Muluk  was  that  tbe  deceased  king,  accompanied  by  the  sun- 
god  (or  rather  absorbed  in  the  sun-god),  sailed  through  the  underworld 
at  night  in  a  boat;  thus  those  scenes  and  texts  were  preferred  which 
described  this  voyage  and  instructed  the  deceased  as  to  the  exact  route. 
These  texts  were  taken  from  two  books,  closely  related  to  each  other. 
One  was  called  'The  Book  of  that  which  is  in  the  Underworld'.  According 
to  this,  the  underworld  (twat;  p.  cxli)  is  divided  into  12  regions,  cor- 
responding to  the  12  hours  of  night;  and  the  descriptions  in  Hie  book 
were  therefore  likewise  in  12  chapters,  in  each  of  these  the  fiver  with 
the  boat  of  the  sun  floating  on  it  is  represented  in  the  middle;  in  the 
boat  stands  the  ram-headed  sun- god,  surrounded  by  his  retinue,  and 
bringing  for  a  short  time  light  and  life  to  the  regions  he  traverses.  Above 
and  below  are  shown  the  two  banks  of  the  river,  thronged  by  all  manner 
of  spirits,  daemons,  and  monsters,  which  greet  the  sun  and  ward  off  his 
enemies.  In  the  invention  and  graphic  representation  of  these  spectral 
forms,  the  bald  imagination  of  the  Egyptians  shows  itself  at  its  poorest. 
The  second  book,  known  as  the  ''Book  of  the  Portals',  reproduces  the 
same  conceptions.  The  nocturnal  journey  of  the  sun  through  the  12  re- 
gions of  the  Underworld  is  again  represented,  and,  as  in  the  first  book, 
these  regions  are  conceived  of  as  provinces  or  nomes.  Massive  gates, 
guarded  by  gigantic  serpents,  separate  one  region  from  another;  each  gate 
bears  a  name  known  to  the  sun-god  and  the  deceased  must  know  it  also. 
Before  each  portal ,  as  before  the  gate  of  a  castle,  lies  a  fortified  out- 
work, enclosed  by  two  walls  bent  at  right  angles,  and  through  this  all 
who  approach  the  gate  must  pass.  Two  gods,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
approach,  and  two  snakes  spitting  fire  from  the  walls,  guard  it ;  while 
against  one  of  the  walls  lean  nine  other  gods  as  watchmen.  As  the  boat 
of  the  sun  approaches,  all  these  greet  the  sun-god,  the  fiery  snakes  restrain 
their  deadly  flames,  and  the  gigantic  serpents  fling  open  the  portals.  The 
god  glides  safely  into  a  new  province  of  the  underworld.  Here,  as  in  the 
first  book,  each  is  represented  in  three  parts:  the  river  in  the  middle 
and  above  and  below  the  banks  with  their  curious  population  of  gods 
and  spectres. 

A  third  work,  which  may  be  called  '■The  Sun's  Journey  in  the  Under- 
world?, contains  still  more  gloomy  and  unattractive  representations.  The 
sun-god  has  arrived  in  the  underworld  and  addresses  a  speech  to  the 
spirits  and  monsters,  which  are  carefully  depicted  in  long  rows. 

Recourse  was  had  to  other  works  also  for  the  decoration  of  the  king's 
tombs.  The  chief  of  these  were  the  'Praising  of  Re',  and  '■The  Book  of 
Vie  Opening  of  the  Mouth'.  The  former,  which  was  used  in  the  first  cor- 
ridors, contains  a  long-winded  hymn  to  the  sun-god,  to  be  recited  in  the 
evening  as  the  sun  entered  the  underworld.  In  the  course  of  the  hymn 
the  god  is  invoked  under  75  different  names  and  is  depicted  in  as  many 
forms.  —  The  text  and  illustrations  in  the  second  of  these  works  teach 
the  multifarious  ceremonies  which  had  to  be  performed  before  the  statue 
of  the  deceased  king  in  order  to  indue  it  with  life  and  ensure  it  the  use 
of  its  organs,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  eat  and  drink  in  the  tomb.  —  Several 
other  writings,  including  the  'Book  of  the  Dead'  (p.  259),  were  also  placed 
uuder  contribution.  —  The  selections  of  subjects  and  passages  from  all 
these  for  the  decoration  of  the  walls   varies  in  the  different  tombs. 
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After  riding  for  about  3fa  hr.  through  the  -valley,  -we  reach  a 
place  -where  the  road  forks.  The  left  branch  leads  to  the  Btban  ei- 
Muluk  proper,  the  'Tombs  of  the  Kings',  visited  by  all  travellers. 
The  right  branch  leads  to  the  W.  Valley,  named  'Valley  of  the 
Turbet  tt-Kur&d1  ('tomb  of  the  apes'),  after  the  tomb  of  King  Ey 
(p.  270);  heTe  lie  the  more  ancient  tombs  of  the  18th  Dynasty.  — 
We  select  the  left  road,  which  leads  to  a  small  circular  open  space, 
and  thence  through  a  kind  of  rocky  gateway  to  the  — 

a.  East  Valley  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings. 

The  E.  valley,  surrounded  by  massive  rocka,  contains  the  tombs 
of  kings  of  the  19th  and  20th  Dynasties.  All  the  tomhs  are  not  worth 
visiting.  Cook's  parties  are  conducted  into  Nos.  2,  6,9,  11,  and  17. 
A  better  plan  is  to  examine  at  leisure  Nos.  17  (Sethos  I.)  and  11 
(Harrises  III.),  and  then  to  proceed  if  desired  to  Nos.  2,  6,  9.  The 
other  tombs  are  of  interest  to  specialists  only.  We  describe  the 
tombs  in  the  numerical  order. 

On  the  right  (W.)  side  of  the  path :  — 

No.  1 ,  tomb  of  Bamses  X.,  Yet-Amon,  offers  nothing  of  special 
interest.  A  Greek  inscription  proves  that  it  was  known  and  access- 
ible in  Greek  times. 

No.  2,  tomb  of  Bamses  IV.  An  ancient  staircase,  with  an  in- 
clined plane  in  the  centre  and  low  steps  at  the  sides,  leads  to  the 
entrance.  Above  the  door  are  Isis  and  Nephthys,  worshipping  the 
solar  disc,  in  which  stand  the  ram-headed  sun-god  and  a  scarabaeus. 
On  the  right  wall,  behind  the  door,  are  two  Copts  raising  their  hands 
in  prayer ;  an  inscription  indicates  one  of  these  as  'Apa  Ammonios, 
the  martyr'. 

To  the  left,  in  Corridor  I,  appears  the  king  worshipping  the  hawk" 
headed  Harmakhis.  The  other  walls  of  this  and  the  following  Corridor  II 
are  adorned  with  texts  and  figures  of  gods  from  the  'Praising  of  be'  (p.  258). 
Corridor  III  shows  texts  and  pictures  of  gods  and  spirits  from  the  'Sun's 
Journey  in  the  Underworld'  (p.  258).  Anteroom  IV  has  texts  from  the 
Book  of  the  Dead,  the  chief  being  the  125th  chapter,  which  contains  the 
justification  of  the  deceased.  —  Room  V,  the  main  chamber,  contains  the 
granite  sarcophagus,  which  is  10  ft.  long,  6  ft.  broad,  and  V/z  ft.  high, 
and  is  adorned  with  inscriptions  and  designs.  On  the  heft  Walls  are 
shown  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  'Book  of  the  Portals'  (p.  258).  Chapter  I 
(beginning  at  the  entrance)  shows  the  portal  guarded  by  the  serpent  Set. 
Next  follows  the  first  region  of  the  underworld.  In  the  Middle  floats  the 
boat,  in  which  the  sun-god  stands  beneath  a  canopy  with  a  coiled  serpent 
above  it ;  before  him  kneels  the  king,  presenting  to  him  an  image  of 
Maat.  Four  inhabitants  of  the  underworld  tow  the  boat  by  a  cord,  while 
various  gods  come  to  meet  it.  In  the  Upper  Panel  appear  the  blessed 
dead,  while  in  the  Lower  Panel  are  the  condemned,  some  lying  on  the 
ground  dead,  others  fettered,  while  the  god  Atum  watches  them,  leaning 
on  his  staff.  Chapter  II  shows  the  outwork  and  the  gate  of  the  second 
region,  guarded  by  the  serpent  Ekeby.  In  the  fifiddle  appears  the  boat 
of  the  sun-god,  towed  by  8  men;  the  cord  passes  through  a  hollow  beam 
with  a  bull's  head  at  each  end,  on  which  test  7  small  figures  of  gods, 
while  8  gods,  'the  bearers  of  the  gods',  carry  the  beam  on  their  shoul- 
ders.    In  the  Upper  Panel   we   see   various   gods   in   their   dwellings,   the 
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doors  of  which  open  as  the  sun-god  approaches ;  above  them  coils  a  huge 
snake.  Farther  to  the  right  gods  peep  forth  from  a  lake  of  fire.  In  the 
Lower  Panel,  to  the  left,  Atum  leans  upon  his  staff;  by  spells  he  has 
rendered  the  snake  Apophis,  the  foe  of  the  sun-god,  innocuous,  and  it 
now  lies  before  him,  watched  by  9  gods,  'who 
ward  off  the  snake'.  To  the  right  are  Atum 
and  other  gods.  —  On  the  Right  Walls  is  Chap- 
ter III  of  the  'Book  of  the  Portals'  (beginning 
at  the  entrance).  Beyond  the  gate  guarded  by 
the  serpent  Zedby  we  see  the  journey  through 
the  third  region  of  the  underworld.  In  the 
Middle  the  boat  is  being  drawn  by  4  men  to- 
wards a  long  chapel,  in  which  lie  the  mum- 
mies of  9  gods.  Then  follow  12  goddesses,  re- 
presenting the  hours  of  the  night;  these,  di- 
vided into  two  groups  of  six,  separated  by  a 
huge  serpent ,  ascend  a  mountain ,  beneath 
which  is  a  pond,  indicated  by  zigzag  lines.  In 
the  Upper  Panel  are  a  row  of  gods,  'who  hasten 
to  their  Ka',  12  jackal-headed  daemons,  stand- 
ing upon  a  pond,  'the  lake  of  life',  and  10  Uraeus 
snakes,  upon  the  'lake  of  the  TJrsef.  In  the 
Lower  Panel  we  see  Horus,  leaning  on  his  staff, 
and  11  gods  advancing  towards  Osiris,  'lord  of 
the  western  ones'  (i.e.  of  the  dead).  Osiris 
(whose  figure  has  been  destroyed)  stands  above 
a  serpent  in  a  recess,  in  front  of  which  is  an 
Urseus-snake.  Twelve  other  gods  approach  the 
recess  from  the  other  side.  Farther  on  are 
4  men  before  vaulted  ovens  (?),  watched  by  a 
god.  The  beginning  of  Chapter  IV  of  the 
'Book  of  the  Portals'  appears  on  the  right  rear 
wall,  where  we  see  the  outwork  and  the  gate 
guarded  by  the  serpent  Teke-hor.  On  the  roof 
are  two  representations  of  the  Egyptian  sky. 
—  In  the  next  Cokkidoe  is  the  beginning  of  the 
'Sun's  Journey  through  the  Underworld'.  In  the 
Room  to  the  Left  the  mummy  of  the  king  is 
depicted  23  times ;  in  the  Room  to  the  Right, 
17  times.  The  Recesses,  on  each  side  at  the 
end  of  the  corridor,  have  figures  of  gods  in 
their  shrines  below,  and  representations  of 
sacrificial  offerings  above.  On  the  Lintel  of  the 
door  to  the  last  room  is  the  boat  of  the  sun 
upon  a  double-sphinx,  adored  by  the  king  on 
each  side.  — ■  Last  Room.  On  each  of  the  side- 
walls  is  a  bed,  with  lions'  heads  and  lions' 
feet,  with  a  chair  and  two  chests  above,  and 
below,  four  vessels  for  entrails,  with  the  heads 
of  the  four  genii  of  the  dead  on  the  lids. 

No.  3,  to  the  left  of  the  path,  is  half- 
filled  with  rubbish ;  it  was  originally  in- 
tended for  Ramses  III. 

No.  4.    Tomb  of  Ramses  XII.,  Nefer- 

he-re,  the  last  of  the  Ramessides.    This 

tomb  is  unfinished. 

No.  5,  farther  on,  to  the  left,  is  the  entrance  to  a  corridor. 

*No.  6.  Tomb  of  Ramses  IX.,  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps 

(with  inclined  plane,  and  steps  at  the  sides).    On  the  staircase  to 
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the  right  is  an  unfinished  inscription  of  the  king.  On  the  door-lintel 
is  the  disc,  with  the  king  on  both  sides  worshipping  it.  Behind 
the  latter  are  Isis  and  Nephthys. 

Corridor  I.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Left  Wall  is  a  chapel  (PI.  a),  in 
which  the  king  stands  before  Harmakhis  and  Osiris.  Two  doors  farther 
on  admit  to  small  chambers  without  decor- 
ation; over  the  doors  is  a  text  from  the 
'Praising  of  Re'.  At  PI.  b  is  a  text  from  the 
125th  chapter  of  the  'Book  of  the  Dead' 
(p.  259),  beneath  which  a  priest,  clad  like 
the  god  Hor-En-metf,  pours  the  symbols  for 
'life',  'constancy',  and  'wealth'  upon  the 
king,  who  is  clad  like  Osiris.  On  the  Right 
Wall,  at  PI.  e,  is  a  chapel  with  the  king  be- 
fore Amnion  and  Mer-segret,  goddess  of  the 
dead.  Two  doors  here  also  admit  to  side 
chambers.  Over  the  doors  and  at  PI.  d  are 
representations  of  daemons  of  the  under- 
world, serpents  and  ghosts  with  the  heads 
of  jackals  and  bulls.  The  text  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  'Sun's  Journey  in  the  Under- 
world'. —  Corridor  II.  On  the  Left  Wall, 
at  PI.  e,  is  a  serpent  rearing  itself,  to  the 
right  of  which  and  in  the  recess  are  figures 
of  gods  (from  the  'Praising  of  Re').  Below 
the  recess  is  the  king  followed  by  Hathor.  At 
PI.  g  is  a  text  from  the  'Book  of  the  Dead' ; 
farther  on  the  king,  over  whom  hovers  a 
hawk,  appears  before  the  hawk-headed 
Khons-Nefer-hotep.  On  the  Bight  Wall,  at 
PI.  /,  is  a  serpent  rearing  itself;  and  at 
PI.  h,  daemons  and  spirits  (frequently  en- 
closed in  oval  rings).  On  the  Ceiling  are 
stars.  —  Corridor  III.  On  the  Left  Wall  is 
the  course  of  the  sun  during  the  second 
hour  of  night  (p.  258)  and  the  beginning  of 
the  course  during  the  third  hour  (p.  258). 
On  the  Right  Wall,  at  PI.  p,  the  king  presents 
an  image  of  Maat  to  Ptah,  beside  whom 
stands  the  goddess  Maat.  At  PI.  o  lies  the 
mummy  of  the  king,  across  a  mountain, 
with  the  arms  raised  above  the  head;  above 
is  a  scarabseus  and  the  sun-disc.  At  PI.  I,  m, 
and  n  three  rows  of  daemons  are  shown,  one 
above  the  other.  In  the  top  row  are  8  suns, 
in  each  of  which  is  a  black  man  standing 
upon  his  head ;  in  the  central  row  are  ser- 
pents pierced  by  arrows,  praying  women 
standing  upon  mounds,  and  a  scarabeeus  in 
a  boat,  ending  at  stem  and  stern  in  serpents' 
heads ;  in  the  lowest  row  are  daemons  upon 
serpents,  also  four  men  bent  backwards, 
spitting  out  scarab aei;  etc-  —  Room  IV.  At 
PI.  r  and  «  appear  priests,  with  panther 
skins  and  side-locks ,  sacrificing  before  a 
standard.  The  other  representations  are  de- 
stroyed. —  Room  V  leads  downwards.  On 
each  side  are  two  pillars  (not  one  as  in  the 
plan).  —  Room  VI  also  slopes  downwards. 
A  door,  above  which  is  the  sun-disc  with 
the  ram-headed  sun-god,  worshipped  by  dog- 
headed  apes,  leads  hence  into  Room  VII.  Teh 
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sarcophagus,  which  stood  in  Room  VII,  has  left  traces  on  the  floor.  On 
the  walls  are  gods  and  ghosts.  On  the  vaulted  ceiling  are  two  figures  of 
the  gpddess  of  the  sky  (repuesenting  the  morning  and  evening  sky),  be- 
neath whom  are  constellations,  boats  of  the  stars,  etc. 

Opposite,  on  the  right  side  of  the  path,  is  No.  7,  the  tomb  of 
Ramses  II.,  filled  up  with  rubbish.  This  tomb  was  plundered  in 
antiquity.  The  mummy  of  Ramses  II.  was  found  in  the  shaft  of 
Der  el-bahri  (p.  277). 

No.  8.,  the  tomb  of  Merneptah,  lies  in  a  side-gorge,  a  little  to 
the  right  of  the  path. 

Over  the  entrance  are  Isis  and  Nephthys  worshipping  the  sun-disc,  in 
which  are  a  scarabseus  and  the  ram-beaded  sun-god.  Corridor  I.  On  the 
Left  Wall,  at  PI.  a,,  U  an  admirahle  relief,  with 
well-preserved  colouring,  of  the  king  before 
Harmakhis.  Farther  on  are  three  vertical  lines 
of  hieroglyphics,  containing  the  title  of  the 
'Book  of  the  Praising  of  Re'.  Adjoining  is 
the  sun  (with  the  ram-headed  sun-god  and  a 
scarabeeus),  between  a  serpent,  a  crocodile,  and 
two  cow's  heads  (p.  263).  At  PI.  b  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  'Praising  of  Re'.  On  the  Right 
Wall,  at  PI.  c,  is  the  continuation  of  the  'Prais- 
ing'. —  Corridor  II.  To  the  right  and  left  of 
the  Entrance  are  gates  of  the  underworld  (from 
the  'Book  of  the  Portals').  On  the  Left  Wall,  at 
the  top  of  the  recess  PI.  d  and  at  /  and  g  are 
34  forms  of  the  sun-god  (p.  258),  standing  on 
a  staircase.  Below  is  the  text  of  the  'Invo- 
cation' (p.  258)  and  at  /  and  g,  the  kneeling 
Isis,  with  Anubis  as  a  jackal  above.  On  the 
""]  Right  Wall  (PI.  e  and  h)  are  corresponding  re- 

H     \e  presentations;  at  A  is  Anubis  as  a  jackal,  with 

(J  Neph.tb.ys  kneeling  belo'w.  —  Corridor  III.  On 

the  Left  Wall  is  the  sun's  voyage  during  the 
4th  hour  of  night,  on  the  Right  Wall,  the  jour- 
ney during  the  5th  hour  (p.  258).  —  Ante- 
room IV.  On  the  Left  Entrance-Wall  and  Left 
Wall  are  the  gods  of  the  dead,  Osiris,  Amset, 
Twemetf,  Anubis,  Qhere-baqf,  Isis,  and  Neith; 
on  the  Right  Entrance  -  Wall  and  Right  Wall 
are  Osiris,  Hapy,  Qebh-snewf,  Horus,  Neph- 
t.hys,  and  Selqet.  On  the  rear-wall,  to  the  left,  is  Anubis,  to  the  right 
Hor-En-metf,  with  the  panther-skin  and  side-lock;  before  each  are  two 
small  genii  of  the  dead  on  a  stand.  Room  V.  In  a  hollow  in  the  floor 
stands  the  sarcophagus.  On  the  walls  are  scenes  from  the  'Book  of  Por- 
tals' (p.  258).  On  the  Rear  Wall  are  representations  of  the  king  sacri- 
ficing to  Ammon,  to  the  right  and  left,  above  the  descending  passage  PI.  1, 
which  is  now  filled  with  rubbish.  On  the  two  Pillars  the  king  appears 
before  various  gods.  The  adjoining  Room  VI  is  unfinished,  only  the  small 
Recess  in  the  left  wall  being  decorated  with  figures  of  gods. 

*No.  9.,  the  tomb  of  Ramses  VI.,  Neb-ma-r«.  This  tomb  was 
named  by  the  French  Expedition  La  Tombe  de  la  Metempsycho&e, 
and  by  British  scholars,  following  the  traditions  of  the  Romans,  the 
Tomb  ofMemnon,  as  Ramses  bore  the  same  prsenomen  as  Am»no- 
phis  III.,  who  was  called  Memnon  by  the  Greeks.  Coptic  and  Greek 
inscriptions  are  numerous  in  this  tomb.  The  representations,  of 
which,  none  are  very  interesting,  are  executed  in  an  inferior  style 
to  those  in  the  other  tombs.    The  ooly  noteworthy  chamber  is  the 
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last,  in  which  the  sarcophagus  (now  shattered)  stood.  The  walls 
and  vaulted  ceiling  show  interesting  astronomical  representations, 
with  well-preserved  colouring.  On  the  right  wall  appears  the  boat 
of  the  sun,  in  which  the  sun-god  stands  in  the  shape  of  a  beetle 
with  a  ram's  head,  and  is  worshipped  by  two  human-headed  birds, 
the  souls  of  Khepere  and  Atum.  The  boat  is  being  drawn  across 
the  heavens,  which  are  supported  by  two  lions,  and  descends  to  the 
left.  The  Arabs  call  this  Shellal,  i.e.  the  Cataract.  On  the  ceiling 
the  goddess  of  the  sky  appears  twice,  representing  the  sky  by  day 
and  by  night. 

No.  10,  the  tomb  of  Amenmeses,  one  of  the  pretenders  to  the 
throne  at  the  end  of  the  19th  Dyn.  (p.  xcix).  His  mother  Takhat 
and  his  wife  Beqet-werer  were  also  buried  here.  The  representa- 
tions in  this  tomb  have  been  deliberately  destroyed. 

**No.  11.,  the  tomb  of  Kamses  III.  This  imposing  tomb,  usually 
called  ' Bruce' s  TomV  or  '■The  Harper's  Tomb\  is  inferior  in  size 
only  to  No.  17  and  No.  14.  The  style  of  the  sculptures  is  not  the 
best,  but  the  variety  and  richness  of  the  representations  are  unex- 
celled. This  tomb  possesses  a  unique  peculiarity  in  the  ten  side- 
chambers,  opening  off  the  first  two  corridors.  The  tomb  was  begun 
and  finished  as  far  as  Room  III  by  Setnakht,  father  of  Ramses  III.; 
his  names  are  still  to  be  seen  at  various  places  where  the  later  stucco 
has  fallen  off. 

The  entrance  is  approached  by  the  usual  flight  of  steps  with 
inclined  plane ;  on  each  side  of  it  are  two  pilasters  with  bull's 
heads.  Over  the  door  is  the  usual  representation  of  Isis  and  Neph- 
thys,  as  at  No.  8.  —  Corridor  I.  On  the  Left  Wall  is  the  king 
before  Harmakhis,  followed  by  the  title  of  the  'Praising  of  Re',  the 
sun  (as  above)  between  a  serpent,  a  crocodile,  and  two  gazelles' 
heads.  Then  follows  the  text  of  the  'Praising  of  Re',  which  is  con- 
tinued on  the  Bight  Wall.  —  Side  Chamber  1  (to  the  left)  :  Baking, 
slaughtering,  and  cooking  scenes.  —  Side  Chamber  2  (to  the  right)  : 
Two  rows  of  ships,  in  the  upper  row  with  sails  set,  in  the  lower 
row  with  sails  fnrled.  —  Corridor  II,  with  recesses  on  both  sides. 
On  both  sides  the  'Praising  of  Re'  is  continued,  with  the  appro- 
priate figures  of  the  god  (p.  258),  who  approach  Isis  on  the  left 
wall  and  Nephthys  on  the  right.  —  Side  Chamber  3  (to  the  left). 
In  the  Upper  Rom  (beginning  on  the  left  entrance-wall)  we  see  a 
kneeling  Nile-god  bestowing  his  gifts  upon  nine  gods  of  fertility 
(with  ears  of  corn  on  their  heads);  and  (beginning  on  the  right 
entrance-wall)  a  Nile^god  before  the  serpent-headed  goddess  Napret 
('corn')  and  five  royal  snakes,  clad  with  aprons.  In  the  Lower  Row, 
to  the  left,  the  Nile-god  of  Upper  Egypt  presents  gifts  to  ten 
clothed  royal  serpents ;  to  the  right,  the  Nile-god  of  Lower  Egypt 
before  Napret  and  three  royal  serpents.  —  Sidb  Chamber  4  (to 
the  right)  may  be  called  the  king's  armoury,  for  its  walls  are  covered 
with  representations  of  weapons,   standards,  armour,  etc.     On  the 
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Entrance  Walls,  the  sacred  black  bull  Mery  stands  on  the  'southern 
lake'  (to  the  left),  and  the  black  cow  Hesy  upon  the  'northern  lake'  (to 

the  right).    On  the  Left  Wall,  at 
the  top  :  standards  with  pictures 
of  sacred  animals,  heads  of  the 
goddess    Hathor,    etc. ;     below, 
whips,  scourges,  shirts  of  mail. 
On  the  Rear  Wall,  at  the  top,  are 
arrows,   bows,    quivers ;    below, 
curved    swords,    daggers,    mail- 
shirts.  On  the  Right  Wall:  at  the 
top  are  standards  with  gods'  heads 
below  are  lances,  axes,  swords, 
and  helmets.  —  Side  Chamber 
5  (to  the  left).    In  the  upper  row 
are  -various  local  deities  (alter- 
nately   male   and   female)  with 
offerings; in  the  lower  row  are  16 
kneeling    Nile-gods.     —     Side 
Chamber  6  (to  the  right)  is  the 
king's  'treasury'.  On  its  walls  are 
depicted  utensils  and  furniture  of 
various  kinds:  vases,  jars, bottles 
(including  so-called  false-necked 
vases,    imported   from  Greece), 
necklaces,    chairs   and   benches 
with  sumptuous  cushions,  couch- 
es ascended  by  steps,  and  head- 
rests. —  Side  Chamber  7  (to  the 
left).     On  each  side  of  the  En 
trance  the  guardian-spirit  of  the 
king   is   shown,   bearing  a  staff 
ending  in  a  king's  head.    On  the 
other  walls  are  two  tows  of  repre- 
sentations of  rowers  with  serpents 
and  sacred  cattle.  The  lower  row 
is  much  damaged.    —  In  Side 
Chamber  8  (to  the  right)  we  see 
the  sacred   fields,  with  plough- 
ing, sowing,  reaping,  etc.  going 
on;  gods  sail  by  on  canals.  — 
Side  Chamber   9  (to  the  left). 
"We  here  see  two  Harpers,  one,  to 
the  left,  before  Anhor  and  Show, 
the  other,  to  the  right,   before  Show   and  Atum.    On  each  side 
of  the  door  is  the  refrain   of  the  song  they  are  singing:    'Re- 
ceive the  blessed  king  Ramses'.  —  Side  Chamber  10  (to  the  right). 
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Twelve  different  forms  of  Osiris.  —  Room  III  represents  the  usual 
third  corridor,  the  tomb  here  having  had  to  be  deflected  to  the  right 
in  order  to  avoid  the  adjoining  tomb  No.  10  (p.  263).  On  the  Rear 
Wall  is  a  goddess,  representing  the  South,  raising  a  water-jar.  The 
king  appears  on  the  other  walls  before  various  gods.  —  Corridor  IV. 
The  journey  of  the  sun  during  the  4th  hour  (Left  Wall)  and  5th 
hour  of  night  (Right  Wall)  is  here  illustrated  from  the  'Book  of  that 
which  is  in  the  Underworld'  (p.  258).  —  Room  V.  Figures  of  gods. 
—  Room  VI  is  a  sloping  passage  with  side-galleries  supported  by 
pillars.  On  the  Left  Walls  is  the  sun's  journey  through  the  4th 
division  of  the  underworld  (Chapter  IV  of  the  'Book  of  the  Portals'; 
p.  258).  In  the  bottom  row  are  representatives  of  the  four  chief  races 
of  men  known  to  the  Egyptians  (p.  267).  On  the  Right  Walls  is  the 
journey  through  the  5th  division  of  the  underworld,  from  the  fifth 
chapter  of  the  'Book  of  the  Portals'.  On  the  Rear  Wall  the  king  ap- 
pears twice  before  Osiris.  —  The  remaining  rooms  are  much  damaged 
and  need  detain  the  traveller  but  a  short  time.  —  Room  X.  This 
large  chamber,  supported  by  eight  pillars,  was  found  by  the  French 
Expedition  to  contain  a  sarcophagus,  now  in  the  Louvre.  The  lid, 
which  was  wanting,  is  now  in  Cambridge.  The  mummy  of  the  king 
(now  at  Gizeh,  p.  77)  was  found  hidden  at  Der  el-bahri. 

No.  12.  Cave  without  inscriptions. 

No.  13.  Very  low,  and  largely  filled  up,  was  not  a  king's  tomb, 
but  seems  to  have  belonged  to  Bay,  chief  minister  of  King  Si-Ptah 
(19th  Dyn.). 

No.  14,  originally  the  tomb  of  Queen  Tewosret,  wife  of  Si-Ptah, 
was  afterwards  appropriated  and  enlarged  by  Setnakht,  who  caused 
the  names  and  figures  of  the  queen  to  be  covered  with  stucco. 

No.  15,  tomb  of  Sethos  II. 

No.  16,  tomb  of  Ramses  I.,  now  filled  up. 

**No.  17,  the  tomb  of  Sethos  I.,  is  usually  known  as  Belzoni's 
Tomb  from  its  discoverer  in  Oct.  1817.  In  beauty  of  execution  it 
far  surpasses  all  the  other  tombs  of  Biban  el-Muliik,  and  the  sculp- 
tures on  its  walls  appear  to  have  been  executed  by  the  same 
artists  whose  works  we  had  the  opportunity  of  admiring  at  Abydos. 
In  size  it  resembles  Nos.  11  and  14;  its  length  is  330  ft.  A  steep 
flight  of  steps  descends  to  the  entrance. 

Corridor  I.  On  the  Left  Wall  is  the  king  before  the  hawk- 
headed  Harmakhis.  Then  follows  the  title  of  the  'Praising  of  Re', 
with  the  sun-disc  bearing  a  scarabaeus  and  the  ram-headed  sun- 
god,  between  a  serpent,  a  crocodile,  and  two  cows'  heads.  The 
adjoining  text  is  taken  from  the  'Praising  of  Re'  (p.  258),  which  is 
continued  on  the  Right  Wall.  The  Ceiling  is  decorated  with  flying 
vultures.  —  Corridor  II.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  recess  in  the 
Left  Wall  are  represented  37  forms  of  the  sun-god,  from  the  'Prais- 
ing of  Re'  (p.  258),  above  a  text  from  the  'Book  of  that  which  is  in 
the  Underworld'.    This  is  repeated  on  the  Right  Wall.    At  PI.  a  is 
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Isis,  at  PI.  &,  Nephthys,  both  kneel- 
ing upon  the  hieroglyph  for  'gold' 
and  placing  their  hands  upon  a  seal- 
ring  ;  above  is  the  god  Anubis  as  a 
jackal.  —  Corridor  III.  On  the 
Left  Wall  (PI.  c)  is  the  journey  of 
the  sun  during  the  5th  hour  of  night, 
from  the  5th  chapter  of  the  'Book 
of  that  which  is  in  the  Underworld'. 
In  the  Middle  Row  the  boat  of  the 
sun  (destroyed)  is  being  drawn  through 
the  territory  of  the  god  of  the  dead, 
Sokaris  of  Memphis,  by  seven  gods  and 
seven  goddesses;  before  it  march  four 
gods  and  the  goddess  'Isis  of  the  West'. 
In  the  Lower  Row  are  daemons:  four 
flaming  heads;  between  two  serpents  is 
the  dwelling  of  Sokaris,  resting  upon 
two  sphinxes,  within  which  is  the  hawk- 
headed  Sokaris  standing  upon  a  winged 
serpent  with  three  heads ;  above  is  a 
mountain  crowned  with  a  human  head. 
On  the  ground  are  seated  four  spirits 
(destroyed)  with  the  crowns  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt,  a  ram's  head,  and  a 
double  feather  upon  their  knees.  In  the 
Top  Row  are  various  spirits,  etc. 

On  the  Right  Wall,  at  PI.  d,  ap- 
pears the  journey  of  the  sun  during 
the  4th  hour  of  night,  from  the  4th 
chapter  of  the  'Book  of  that  which  is 
in  the  Underworld'. 

The  boat  of  the  sun  is  being  drawn 
through  the- territory  of  Sokaris,  which 
is  depicted  in  the  Top  and  Bottom  Rowi. 
This  is  peopled  by  dsemoos  of  various 
kinds,  serpents ,  and  serpent-like  mon- 
sters, including  a  four-legged  snake  with 
a  human  head,  a  three-headed  snake 
with  wings  and  human  legs,  etc.  The 
last  serpent  in  the  bottom  row  has 
three  heads,  and  above  its  back  are  14 
human,  heads  with  suns  and  stars,  which 
perhaps  represent  the  patron-deities  of 
the  14  days  in  the  lunar  half-month.  In 
the  Middle  Row  the  boat  is  preceded  by 
Horus  and  Thout  carrying  an  eye;  etc. 

Antechamber  IV,  On  the  Left 
Entrance  Wall  is  Anubis  as  a  jiackal ; 
on  the  Right  Entrance  Wall,  the  king 
between  Hathor  of  Thebes  and  Horus, 
On  the  Left  Wall :  the  king  between 
Harsiesis  and  Isis ;  the  king  offering 
a  libation  of  wine  before  Hathor ;  the 
king  before  Osiris.    These  subjects 
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are  repeated  on  the  Bight  Wall.  Rear  Wall:  to  the  left,  Hathor  (?), 
to  the  right,  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Harsiesis.  —  Room  V,  with  pillars.  On 
the  Left  Walls  is  the  journey  of  the  sun  through  the  4th  region  of 
the  underworld,  from  the  4th  chapter  of  the  'Book  of  the  Portals'. 
At  the  beginning  is  the  4th  gateway,  guarded  by  the  serpent  Teke  hor. 
In  the  Middle  Row  appears  the  boat  of  the  sun  towed  by  4  men,  preceded 
by  spirits  with  a  coiled  snake,  three  ibis-headed  gods,  and  nine  other 
gods  ('the  spirits  of  men  who  are  in  the  underworld').  To  the  right  a 
god  with  a  sceptre  meets  the  boat.  In  the  Top  Row  various  men  greet 
the  god,  while  others  hold  a  twisted  cord.  In  the  Bottom  Row,  to  the  leftf 
is  Horus,  before  whom  are  representatives  of  the  four  chief  races  o 
men  known  to  the  Egyptians,  viz.  four  'human  beings'  (i.e.  Egyptians)1 
four  Asiatics,  with  pointed  beards  and  coloured  aprons,  four  negroes' 
and  four  Libyans,  identified  by  the  feathers  on  their  heads  and  tbeir 
tatooed  bodies.  Farther  on  are  genii,  with  a  snake,  on  which  stand  the 
hieroglyphs  for  'time' ;  etc. 

On.  the  Right  Walls  is  the  sun's  journey  through  the  5th  region 
of  the  underworld,  from  the  5th  chapter  of  the  'Book  of  the  Portals'. 

Middle  Row:  The  boat  of  the  sun  towed  by  four  men,  preceded  by 
daemons  with  invisible  arms  and  various  gods.  Top  Row:  Twelve  gods 
with  forked  sticks,  twelve  gods  with  a  serpent  from  which  human  beads 
project,  and  twelve  gods  with  a  twisted  cord  attached  to  a  mummy. 
Bottom  Row:  A  god  leaning  upon  a  staff;  twelve  mummies  upon  a  bier 
formed  of  a  serpent ;  etc. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Rear  Wall  is  Osiris  enthroned,  with  Hathor 
behind  him,  while  the  hawk-headed  Horus  leads  the  king  into  his 
presence.  On  the  Pillars  the  king  is  shown  before  various  deities. 
—  A  narrow  flight  of  steps  leads  hence  to  Room  VI,  the  decorations 
of  which  have  only  been  sketched  out.  On  the  Left  Walls  is  the 
journey  of  the  sun  during  the  9th  hour  of  night,  from  the  9th 
chapter  of  the  'Book  of  that  which  is  in  the  Underworld'. 

Middle  Row:  The  boat  of  the  sun,  preceded  by  twelve  star-gods  with 
oars;  three  sacred  animals  (cow;  ram;  bird  with  a  human  head);  a 
mummy  standing  upright,  the  guardian-deity  of  the  sacrifices.  Top  Row: 
Twelve  genii  crouching  upon  curious  stands,  and  twelve  women.  Bottom 
Row  :    Twelve  fiery  serpents ;    twelve  men  with  sticks ;  a  mummy. 

On  the  Rear  Wall  is  the  journey  of  the  sun  during  the  10th 
hour  of  night  (from  the  10th  chapter  of  the  above-mentioned  book), 
continued  on  part  of  the  right  wall. 

Middle  Row:  The  boat  of  the  sun,  preceded  by  various  deities,  includ- 
ing a  hawk  upon  a  two-headed  serpent  with  four  legs;  four  spirit?,  hav- 
ing sun-discs  in  place  of  heads,  carrying  arrows ;  four  spirits  with  bows. 
Top  Row:  A  god  with  a  sceptre;  scarabaeus  rolling  the  hieroglyph  for 
'land'  before  it  with  its  fore-legs ;  the  patron-goddesses  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt  seated  beside  two  erect  serpents,  bearing  the  sun-disc;  two 
goddesses  beside  the  hieroglyph  for  'god\  upon  which  rests  the  sun-disc ; 
goddesses  with  lions'  heads  and  human  heads;  etc.  Bottom  Row:  Horus 
leaning  upon  his  staff  watches  twelve  condemned  souls  swimming  in 
various  attitudes  in  the  waters  of  the  underworld ;  four  goddesses  with 
serpents;  head  of  Set  upon  a  sceptre. 

On  the  Right  Walls  is  the  journey  of  the  sun  during  the  11th 
hour  of  night,  from  the  11th  chapter  of  the  above-mentioned  book. 

Middle  Row :  Boat  of  the  sun,  preceded  by  twelve  men  with  a  serpent ; 
two  serpents  bearing  on  their  backs  the  two  Egyptian  crowns ,  from 
which  heads  project ;  four  goddesses.    Top  Row :  Two-headed  god ;  serpent 
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the  god  Atum),  with  four  legs  and  two  wings,  holding  a  god  (the  soul  of 
Atum)  standing  behind ;  the  constellation  of  the  'tortoise',  in  the  shape  of 
a  serpent  on  which  a  god  sits;  two-headed  god;  four  goddesses,  each 
seated  upon  two  serpents  ;  etc.  Lower  Row.  The  condemned.  The  enemies 
of  the  sun-god  are  being  burned  in  curious  furnaces,  under  the  inspection 
of  the  hawk-headed  Horus  (on  the  right);  adjacent  stand  goddesses  with 
swords,  breathing  flames;  in  the  last  furnaces,  four  corpses  standing  on 
their  heads;  various  deities. 

We  return  to  Room  V,  whence  a  flight  of  18  steps ,  to  the  left, 
descends  to  Coebidob  VII.  To  the  left  the  king  is  seated  at 
the  banquet -table,  with  a  hawk  hovering  over  him  and  a  priest 
with  side-lock  and  panther-skin  in  front  of  him.  The  rest  of  this 
corridor,  which  is  36  ft.  in  length,  and  Corridob  VIII,  to  which  a 
few  steps  descend,  are  decorated  with  texts  and  illustrations  of  the 
ceremonies  performed  before  the  statue  of  the  deceased,  from  the 
'Book  of  the  Opening  of  the  Mouth'  (p.  258).  Antechamber  IX. 
The  king  before  Osiris,  Isis,  Harsiesis,  Hathor,  Anubis,  and  other 
gods  of  the  dead.  Hall  X,  whence  an  incline  with  steps  at  the 
side  leads  to  the  mummy-shaft,  consists  of  two  portions  —  a  front 
^portion  with  pillars,  and  a  rear  portion  with  a  vaulted  ceiling.  "We 
first  examine  the  scenes  in  the  former.  On  the  Left  Entrance  Wall 
is  the  journey  of  the  sun  in  the  1st  region  of  the  underworld  (1st 
chapter  of  the  'Book  of  Portals',  p.  258).  The  illustrations  are  con- 
tinued on  the  Left  Wall,  at  the  end  of  which  appear  the  4th  gate 
of  the  underworld  and  the  beginning  of  the  journey  in  the  4th 
region.  — ■  On  the  Right  Entrance  Wall  and  the  Right  Wall  is  the 
journey  through  the  2nd  region  of  the  Underworld  (2nd  chapter  of 
the  'Book  of  the  Portals').  —  On  the  Left  Wall  of  the  rear  portion  the 
king  is  shown  (lower  row)  offering  a  libation  of  wine  to  Harmakhis. 
Farther  on  is  the  journey  of  the  sun  during  the  1st  hour  of  night 
(1st  chapter  of  the  'Book  of  that  which  is  in  the  Underworld'). 

In  the  two  Middle  Rows  we  see  (above)  the  boat  of  the  sun,  adorned  in 
front  with  a  rug,  and  bearing  the  ram-headed  sun-god,  seven  other  gods, 
and  the  'mistress  of  the  boat'.  It  is  preceded  by  two  goddesses  of  truth, 
Osiris,  the  lion-headed  Sekhmet,  and  other  deities.  Below  in  his  boat  is 
(he  sun-god,  in  the  form  of  a  scarabseus,  worshipped  by  two  figures  of 
Osiris ;  in  front  are  three  serpents  and  several  deities.  In  the  Top  and 
Bottom  Rows  (representing  the  banks  of  the  river)  are  small  square  panels, 
containing  representations  of  spirits  in  human  and  animal  shapes  (e.g. 
baboons,  fiery  serpents),  which  greet  the  god  on  his  entrance  into  the 
lower  world  or  drive  away  his  foes. 

In  a  Recess  at  the  end  of  the  left  wall  is  the  jackal-headed  Anu- 
bis, performing  the  ceremony  of  the  'Opening  of  the  Mouth'  before 
Osiris.  —  On  the  Rear  Wall  is  the  journey  of  the  sun  in  the  2nd 
hour  of  night  (2nd  chapter  of  the  'Book  of  that  which  is  in  the 
Underworld). 

Middle  Row.  In  the  boat  of  the  sun  the  sun-god  is  accompanied  by 
Isis  and  Nephthys,  in  the  form  of  Urseus  serpents.  In  front  of  it  are  four 
smaller  boats ,  in  one  of  which  are  three  deities  without  arms ,  in  the 
second  a  crocodile  with  a  human  head  upon  its  back,  in  the  third  (which 
is  decorated  with  two  gods'  heads)  a  sistrum,  two  goddesses,  and  a  scara- 
bseus,  and  in  the  fourth  (similarly  adorned)  a  god  holding  a  large  ostrich 
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feather,  the  symbol  of  justice,  and  a  sun-disc  upon  a  head-rest.    Top  and 
Bottom  Rowi.    Various  spirits  and  daemons  to  protect  the  sun-god. 

On  the  Right  Wall  is  the  sun's  j  ourney  during  the  3rd  hour  of  night 
(3rd  chapter  of  the  'Book  of  that  which  is  in  the  Underworld'). 

In  the  Middle  Row  is  the  boat  of  the  sun,  preceded  by  three  smaller 
boats.  Four  gods,  with  arms  interlaced,  approach  to  meet  them.  In  the 
Top  and  Bottom  Rows  spirits  of  various  forms  (a  ram  with  a  sword,  five 
daemons  with  birds'  heads,  etc.)  greet  the  procession. 

On  the  vaulted  Ceiling  are  some  interesting  astronomical  figures, 
lists  of  the  so-called  decani-stars,  constellations,  etc.  The  magnifi- 
cent sarcophagus  of  alabaster,  discovered  here  by  Belzoni,  is  now 
in  the  Soane  Museum  in  London.  The  mummy  of  the  king  (now  at 
Gtzeh,  p.  77)  was  found  at  Der  el-bahri. 

Adjoining  Room  X  are  four  side-chambers  (PI.  XI,  XII,  XIII, 
and  one  without  a  number).  Side  Room  XI.  The  third  gate  of  the 
underworld  and  the  sun's  journey  through  the  3rd  region  (3rd  chap- 
ter of  the  'Book  of  the  Portals',  p.  268).  —  Side  Room  XII.  The  inter- 
esting text  in  this  room  contains  a  very  ancient  myth  of  a  rebellion 
of  mankind  against  the  sun-god ,  their  punishment,  and  the  final 
rescue  of  the  survivors.  The  scene  on  the  rear-wall  is  an  illustra- 
tion from  this  myth :  the  heavenly  cow,  supported  by  the  god  Show 
and  other  spirits,  with  two  boats  of  the  sun  floating  on  its  back.  — 
Side  Room  XIII.  One  of  the  two  pillars  in  this  room  has  fallen. 
Round  the  three  main  walls  runs  a  bench,  decorated  with  a  hollow 
cornice ;  the  small  pillars  which  originally  supported  it  have  been 
destroyed.  The  representations  on  the  back-wall  are  almost  entirely 
obliterated.  On  the  Left  Entrance  Wall  and  the  Left  Wall  appears 
the  sun's  journey  during  the  7th  hour  of  night  (7th  chapter  of  the 
'Book  of  that  which  is  in  the  Underworld'). 

Middle  Row.  The  sun- god  once  more  is  shown  in  his  boat,  on  the 
prow  of  which  stands  Isis,  to  drive  away  evil  spirits  with  her  spells.  In 
front  of  the  boat  a  large  serpent,  which  had  threatened  the  sun-god,  has 
been  overcome  by  the  goddess  Selqet  and  a  god.  Farther  on  are  four  god- 
desses with  swords,  and  four  small  mounds  of  sand,  representing  the 
graves  of  the  gods  Atum,  Khepere,  Re,  and  Osiris.  Above  these  is  a 
square  enclosure  upon  which  are  the  heads  of  enemies  or  slaughtered 
slaves,  as  charms  to  ward  off  evil  spirits.  Top  Row.  Spirits  and  daemons^ 
human-headed  serpent;  a  god  ('Flesh  of  Osiris')  seated  upon  a  throne 
beneath  a  serpent;  three  foes  of  Osiris,  beheaded  by  a  lion-headed  god; 
the  god  Yenku,  holding  a  cord  binding  three  foes  lying  on  the  ground ; 
three  human-headed  birds  wearing  crowns ;  etc.  Bottom  Row.  Horus,  before 
whom  are  the  twelve  star-gods  who  conduct  the  sun  at  night;  twelve 
star-goddesses  approaching  the  grave  of  Osiris,  upon  which  a  crocodile 
rests.     The  god's  head  projects  from  the  grave-mound. 

On  the  Rear  Wall  is  the  sun's  journey  during  the  8th  hour  of 
night  (8th  chapter  of  the  'Book  of  that  which  is  in  the  Under- 
world'). 

Middle  Row.  The  boat  of  the  sun  towed  by  eight  men,  preceded  by 
nine  followers  of  Re,  who  are  represented  by  the  hieroglyph  for  'follow', 
with  a  head  attached  to  it  in  front.  Four  rams  (forms  of  the  god  Tatenen) 
head  the  procession.  Top  and  Bottom  Rows.  Dwellings  of  deceased  guds 
and  spirits,  the  doors  of  which  open  as  the  sun-god  approaches,  show- 
ing the  occupants  restored  to  life.     In  each  house  in  the  top  row  are  three 
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gods  (first  the  nine  gods  of  Heliopolis),  with  serpents  and  spirits  below 
them. 

On  the  Right  Entrance  Wall  and  Right  Wall  is  the  journey  during 
the  6th  hour  of  night  (6th  chapter  of  the  above-mentioned  book). 

Middle  Row.  The  boat  of  the  sail  is  here  preceded  fry  Thout,  with 
the  head  of  an  ape  (his  sacred  animal),  holding  in  his  hand  an  ibis  (also 
saered  to  him),  and  by  a  goddess  carrying  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  of  Horns. 
The  remainder  of  the  row  is  taken  np  by  a  house,  in  which  stand  twelve 
spirits  together  with  the  recumbent  figure  of  god  Khepre,  surrounded  by 
a  serpent  with  five  heads.  Four  of  the  twelve  spirits  represent  kings  of 
Upper  Egypt,  four  the  kings  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  four  other  beings.  In 
the  Top  and  Bottom  Rome  are  other  spirits.  In  the  latter  are  serpents,  with 
the  heads  of  the  four  genii  of  the  dead  upon  their  backs,  also  nine  fiery 
serpents  with  swords,  all  intended  to   annihilate   the  foes  of  the  sun-god. 

The  remaining  side -chamber  has  no  decorations.  Room  XIV 
was  unfinished  and  has  no  decorations.   It  is  filled  with  rubbish. 

No.  18,  the  tomb  of  Ramses  XI.,  Kheper-ma-re,  is  a  convenient 
place  for  luncheon. 

No.  19,  the  tomb  of  Ment-her-kkopshef,  a  prince  of  the  close 
of  the  20th  Dynasty.   The  inner  part  is  filled  up. 

No.  20,  a  series  of  corridors,  one  of  which  is  80  yds.  long,  has 
neither  inscriptions  nor  reliefs. 

No.  21  has  no  decorations. 

Route  from  Biban  el-Muluk  to  Der  el-bahri,  see  p.  271. 

b.  West  Valley  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings. 

The  W.  valley  of  the  Biban  el-Mul&k  should  be  visited  im- 
mediately after  Tombs  No.  9,  11,  and  17  by  those  who  are  pressed 
for  time.  The  first  tomb  here  (No.  22)  is 
that  of  Amenophis  III.,  discovered  by  the 
French  Expedition.  We  enter  from  the  W. ; 
the  tomb  soon  bends  towards  the  N.,  but 
finally  resumes  the  direction  from  W.  to  E. 

The  three  first  passages  penetrated  the  rock 
at  an  angle.  The  way  to  the  fourth  crosses  a  deep 
trench,  which  is  not  easily  crossed  without  a 
ladder.    It  contains   several  representations   of 
the  reception  of  the  king  by  the  gods.    Some  of 
the  pictures  have  been  only  sketched  in,  and  the 
field  divided  into  squares.   The  sarcophagus  has 
been  broken.  The  Astronom- 
ical Ceiling-paintings  in  the 
chamber   with   the    sarco- 
phagus    are     noteworthy. 
The  chambers  beyond  this  ' 
room  have  no  inscriptions. 

The  second  tomb  (No.  23),  called  by  the  Arabs  Turbet  el-Kurud 
(Tomb  of  the  Apes),  is  in  a  very  retired  spot.  It  belongs  to  Kirig  Ey. 

A  staircase  and  a  corridor  descend  to  an  apartment  containing  the 
magnificent  sarcophagus.  On  the  walls  are  representations  of  the  king  in 
presence  of  various  deities.  On  the  end-wall  to  the  right  are  twelve  sacred 
apes,  after  which  the  tomb  is  named. 

Tombs  No.  24  and  No.  25  are  inaccessible. 
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29.  From  Biban  el-Multik  to  Der  el-bahri. 


From  Biban  el-Muluk  we  need  not  return  by  the  way  we  came, 
bu!t  may  take  the  path  over  the  hill  which  separates  the  TomlDs  of 
the  Kings  from  Der  el-bahri  and  el-Asasif.  The  path,  which  cannot 
be  missed,  begins  at  Tomb  M3 ;  from  Tomb  17  which  every  one  will 
visit,  it  is  reached  by  going  a  few  steps  to  the  west.  Persons  not 
equal  to  the  climb  may  ride  to  the  top,  but  it  is  a  great  strain  upon 
the  donkeys.  Riding  down  the  hill  is  by  no  means  to  be  recom- 
mended. The  donkey-boys  usually  lead  the  animals  by  a  narrow 
path  over  the  ridge,  and  await  the  travellers  at  the  foot.  The  zigzag 
path  is  fatiguing  but  safe,  and  is  easily  accomplished  in  s/t  hr.  The 
*  View  is  most  remarkable ;  first  into  the  desolate  valley  of  the  Tombs 
of  the  Kings,  then  from  the  summit  and  as  we  descend  into  the  pe- 
culiar ravine  of  Der  el-bahri;  we  see  the  steep  projecting  mountain 
side  with  its  tombs,  and  buildings  old  and  new,  with  the  rich  green 
of  the  fertile  plain  below  spread  out  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile,  and 
here  and  there  its  groups  of  palms  and  gigantic  temples,  as  far  as 
Karnak  and  Luxor  on  the  E.  bank.  The  situation  of  the  temple  of 
Der  el-bahri  is  remarkably  fine ;  on  the  W.  and  N.  it  is  framed  by 
precipitous  rooks  of  a  light-brown  and  golden  colour,  against  which 
the  dazzling  White  walls  of  the  tempi*  stand  out  in  magnificent  re- 
lief. The  afternoon  is  the  best  time  to  visit  the  temple,  for  during 
the  hotter  hours  of  the  day  the  oppressive  rays  of  the  sun  are  re- 
flected from  the  rocks  here  with  peculiar  intensity. 

The  Temple  tff  Der  el-bahri. 

The  temple  of  Der  el-bahri,  named  'Zoser-zosru\  or  'Moat 
splendid  of  all\  by  the  Egyptians ,  was  built  and  adorned  with 
reliefs  and  inscriptions,  at  the  beginning  of  the  New  Empire,  by 
Queen  Makere  Hatshepsowet,  the  sister,  wife,  and  co-regent  of 
Thutmosis  III.  The  sovereignty  of  the  queen  was,  however,  vigor- 
ously contested,  and  she  was  not  able  to  maintain  an  uninterrupted 
possession  of  the  sceptre ;  and  in  like  manner  the  construction  of 
the  temple  had  no  uninterrupted  course,  but  shared  the  chequered 
fortunes  of  its  foundress.  When  Makere  was  expelled  from  the 
throne  by  her  husband  after  a  brief  reign,  the  building  operations 
came  to  a  halt,  and  Thutmosis  caused  the  names  and  figure  of  his 
sister  to  be  obliterated  in  all  the  finished  sculptures  and  inscrip- 
tions at  Der  el-bahri  as  well  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  country. 
Thutmosis  II.,  who  succeeded  his  brother,  continued  the  work  of 
destruction  by  inserting  his  own  name  in  place  of  that  of  Makere. 
When  Thutmosis  II.  died ,  however ,  Makere  once  more  regained 
the  throne,  and  the  building  was  resumed.  Operations  were  not 
carried  on  with  any  remarkable  activity,  for  when  the  queen's  long 
reign  came  to  an  end  ,  the  temple  was  still  unfinished.  Thut- 
tnosis  III.,  once  more  on  the  throne,  so  far  from  supplying  what 
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was  still  wanting,  resumed  his  former  tactics,  destroying  all  allusions 
to  his  sister  and.  sometimes  inserting  his  own  name  and  figure  in 
place  of  hers. 

The  splendid  temple  was  thus  never  finished.  Amenophis  IV. 
carefully  destroyed  all  reference  to  Ammon,  and  the  inscriptions 
and  reliefs  were  left  thus  mutilated  until  the  reign  of  Ramses  II., 
who  restored  them,  though  with  inferior  workmanship.  For  cen- 
turies afterwards  the  temple  remained  unaltered ;  but  under  Euer- 
getes  II.  a  few  slight  restorations  were  undertaken  and  some  unim- 
portant additions  were  made,without,  however,  affecting  the  original 
plan.  On  the  introduction  of  Christianity  a  community  of  monks 
established  themselves  in  the  temple,  and  founded  a  convent,  known 
to  the  Arabs  as  Der  el-bahri,  or  the  'Northern  Convent',  which  they 
built  with  bricks  brought  from  an  edifice  of  the  26th  Dyn.  at  Asasif 
(p.  277).  The  chambers  of  the  temple  were  converted  into  chapels 
and  the  'heathen'  representations  on  the  walls  were  barbarously 
defaced.  Mariette  made  a  few  excavations  here,  but  finally  in  1894- 
95  the  entire  temple  was  exhumed  at  the  cost  of  the  Egypt  Explor- 
ation Fund  under  the  skilful  directions  of  M.  Eduard  Naville,  and 
it  now  lies  open  in  all  its  details  to  the  traveller. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Makere  in  her  capacity  as  ruler  of  Egypt  is 
uniformly  represented  with  the  traditional  attributes  of  kingship,  viz.  the 
short  apron  and  elaborate  heard.  Though  these,  of  course,  are  properly 
appropriate  to  men  only,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  queen  sought 
deliberately  to  conceal  her  sex. 

The  temple  was  dedicated  to  Ammon ;  but  the  goddess  Hathor 
and  Anubis,  god  of  the  dead,  also  had  chapels  here,  and  several 
chambers  were  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  queen  (who  was  prob- 
ably buried  in  close  proximity)  and  of  her  parents. 

The  plan  of  this  temple  is  remarkable,  and  is  quite  different 
from  all  others  in  Egypt.  It  occupies  three  courts  or  terraces, 
rising  one  above  the  other  from  the  level  ground ;  these  are  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  inclined  planes,  which  divide  the  whole 
into  a  N.  half,  to  the  right,  and  a  S.  half,  to  the  left.  At  the  "W.  side 
of  each  court  is  a  raised  platform,  supporting  a  covered  colonnade. 
The  stages  were  cut  out  of  the  E.  slope  of  the  mountain,  and  sup- 
port was  given  to  the  outer  and  inner  walls  by  means  of  blocks  of 
the  finest  sandstone.  At  the  S.  end  of  the  central  court  we  can 
best  see  the  care  taken  to  support  the  earth-works.  The  outer  wall 
consists  here  of  finely  polished  blocks  of  limestone  with  simple  but 
effective  ornamentation.  Broad  pilasters,  but  only  3  in.  deep, 
placed  some  distance  apart,  project  from  the  wall  with  which  they 
are  connected.   Above  each  are  a  gigantic  hawk  and  a  serpent. 

A  long  Avenue  of  Sphinxes  led  from  the  plain  to  the  temple, 
ending  at  the  gateway,  forming  the  entrance  to  the  temple-pre- 
cincts.   Only  the  scantiest  traces  of  the  gateway  are  now  left. 

"We  first  enter  the  Lower  Court,  the  terraces  of  which  are  in 
ruins.  Each  colonnade  consisted  of  22  columns  arranged  in  a  double 
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row.  The  columns  in  the  back  row  were  sixteen-sided,  while  the 
others  resembled  semi-columns,  being  square  in  front  and  seven- 
sided  behind.  Little  now  remains  of  the  reliefs  and  inscriptions 
that  once  adorned  the  walls. 

On  the  rear-wall  of  the  N.  Colonnade,  at  PI.  a,  are  traces  of  the  re- 
presentation of  a  pond,  on  which  water-fowl  are  being  caught  with  nets. 
On  the  rear-wall  of  the  S.  Colonnade  (from  right  to  left).  PI.  b.  The 
queen  (figure  scratched  out)  sacrificing  to  the  ithyphallic  Ammon.  PI.  c. 
Inscriptions  and  representations  referring  to  the  erection  and  dedication 
of  the  temple  obelisks.  PI.  d.  Two  ships  bringing  the  obelisks  from  the 
quarries  of  Assuan  to  Thebes. 

"We  now  ascend  the  approach  to  the  Central  Court,  where  we 
first  turn  to  the  right,  to  the  N.  Half.  On  the  W-  side  this  is 
bounded  by  a  terraced  Colonnade,  ■with  11  pairs  of  square  pillars 
supporting  the  roof.  On  all  four  sides  of  the  pillars  is  the  same 
scene :  Ammon  laying  his  hand  in  blessing  upon  the  shoulder  of 
Makere  (figure  defaced  throughout)  or  Thutmosis  III.  The  inscrip- 
tions and  representations  on  the  walls  of  the  colonnade  refer  to  the 
procreation  and  birth  of  the  queen  (PI.  e).  Among  these  are  two 
fine  figures  of  the  queen-mother  Ahmes,  once  in  presence  of  the 
ram-headed  Khnum  and  the  frog-headed  Heqet,  and  once  in  pres- 
ence of  the  ibis-headed  Thout.  —  Two  steps  at  the  N.  end  of  this 
colonnade  descend  to  a  Vestibule  with  12  sixteen-sided  columns  in 
three  rows.    On  the  walls  are  fine  reliefs. 

In  the  5.  Wall  is  a  small  Recess  with  representations  of  deities ;  above 
appears  the  queen  (scratched  out)  before  Osiris.  To  the  left  of  the  recess 
is  Anubis  with  the  queen  standing  behind  him ;  to  the  right  are  Nekhbet 
and  Harmakhis,  between  whom  were  the  names  of  the  queen.  In  the  iV.  Wall 
is  a  similar  Recess.  Above  it  is  Thutmosis  III.  making  a  wine-offering 
to  the  hawk-headed  Sokaris,  god  of  the  dead;  to  the  right,  Anubis  and 
the  queen  (scratched  out);  to  the  left,  the  queen  (scratched  out)  standing 
in  a  chapel  before  the  fetish  of  Osiris.  On  the  W.  (rear)  Wall,  the  queen 
(scratched  out)  sacrificing  to  Ammon  (to  the  left)  and  to  Anubis  (to  the 
right),  with  the  sacrificial  gifts  heaped  up  before  each  god. 

Three  steps  at  the  back  of  the  antechamber  lead  to  a  Chapelo 
Anubis  ,  which  has  three  chambers  with  pointed  vaulting.  The 
colouring  of  the  mural  decorations  is  admirably  preserved,  though 
the  figure  of  the  queen  is  invariably  scratched  out.  They  represent 
Makere  (Thutmosis  occurs  once  on  the  E.  wall  of  the  second  cham- 
ber) before  various  deities,  especially  Anubis. 

On  the  !N.  side  of  this  court  is  another  Colonnade,  the  roof  of 
which  is  supported  by  15  sixteen-sided  columns.  It  is  unfinished 
and  the  walls  were  never  decorated.  Behind  it  are  four  chambers 
with  pointed  vaulting,  the  walls  of  which  were  also  leftundecorated. 

We  now  turn  to  the  S.  Half  of  the  second  court,  examining 
first  the  Colonnade  on  its  W.  side,  exactly  corresponding  with  that 
in  the  N.  half.  The  number  and  arrangement  of  the  columns  are 
the  same.  The  scenes  on  the  walls  commemorate  an  Expedition  to 
Punt,  undertaken  during  the  queen's  reign. 

The  land  of  Punt  (Ptcenet),  with  which  Egypt  had  commercial  rela- 
tions ever  since  the  Early  Empire,  lay  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Red  Sea, 
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corresponding  roughly  with  the  modern  Somali  Coast.  Incense,  panther 
skins,  ivory,  and  ebony  were  among  its  chief  exports  to  Egypt.  It  was 
generally  regarded  as  a  land  of  marvels,  as  India  was  at  a  much  later 
date,  on  whose  fabulous  wealth  travellers  were  never  weary  of  dilating. 
Makere  equipped  a  great  expedition,  which  set  sail  from  a  port  on  the 
Bed  Sea,  and  returned  successfully  to  Egypt,  bringing  the  expected  trea- 
sures. The  details  of  this  expedition  are  commemorated  on  the  walls 
of  the  colonnade. 

The  representations  are  unfortunately  a  good  deal  damaged. 
On  the  S.  Wall  we  see  a  village  in  Punt  (PI.  f).  The  houses  are 
built  over  the  water  amongst  palms  and  incense-trees;  and  ladders 
lead  up  to  the  entrances.  On  the  W.  Wall  we  see  the  Egyptian 
fleet  setting  sail  (PL  g)  and  (above)  its  arrival  at  Punt,  where  it 
is  laden  with  precious  merchandize.  Farther  on  (PI.  ft)  the  queen, 
followed  by  her  guardian-spirit,  dedicates  to  Ammon  the  spoils  of 
the  expedition,  consisting  of  panther-skins,  ebony,  sacks  of  cos- 
metic, and  electrum;  cattle  feed  beneath  the  trees;  at  PI.  i  gold  and 
electrum  are  being  weighed  in  presence  of  Sefkhet,  who  records 
the  results,  Horus  presides  at  the  scales,  and  behind  him  is  the 
Nubian  god.  Tetwen.  Below  we  see  the  incense  being  measured, 
while  Thout  notes  down  the  results;  close  by  are  seven  incense 
trees  in  tubs,  imported  from  Punt.  At  PI.  k  Thutmosis  HI.  offers 
incense  to  the  boat  of  Ammon,  which  is  borne  by  priests ;  at  PI.  I 
is  Makere  before  Ammon.  On  the  N.  Wall,  at  PI.  m ,  the  queen 
(scratched  out)  is  seated  beneath  a  canopy,  with  her  guardian-spirit 
behind  her. 

At  the  left  (S.)  end  of  the  colonnade  is  a  curious  little  Shkine 
of  Hathob,  goddess  of  the  dead ,  which  was  also  reached  from 
below  by  a  flight  of  steps,  of  which  a  few  traces  are  still  left.  The 
innermost  chambers,  which  are  hewn  in  the  rock,  are  preceded  by 
two  covered  Colonnades  (now  in  ruins).  The  first  of  these  had 
sixteen-sided  columns  and  square  pillars  with  Hathor- capitals,  now 
lying  shattered  on  the  ground;  the  second,  which  lay  at  a  slightly 
higher  level,  had  four  columns  with  round  shafts  (three  still  stand- 
ing) and  also  sixteen-sided  columns  (six  partly  remaining). 

With  a  few  scanty  exceptions,  the  Wall  Decorations  of  the  first  colon- 
nade have  disappeared.  On  the  N.  Wall  of  the  second  colonnade  (PI.  n) : 
Thutmosis  III.  with  an  oar,  in  presence  of  a  goddess;  to  the  right  is  a 
procession,  consisting  of  three  rows  with  two  ships  in  each  and  (below) 
soldiers  with  standards  and  axes.  On  the  S.  Wall  (PI.  o):  Sacrificial 
scene,  and  a  boat  containing  a  Hathor-cow,  with  Queen  Makere  drinking 
from  the  udder.  On  the  West  Wall  (to  the  right):  Thutmosis  II.  (replac- 
ing Makere),  with  an  oar  and  a  builder's  square,  before  Hathor  (whose 
figure  was  defaced  by  Amenophis  IV.);  the  king,  whose  hand  is  licked 
by  the  Hathor-cow.     These  are  repeated  to  the  left. 

We  ascend  two  steps  to  the  Shrine  proper,  which  comprised 
three  chambers  (PI.  A,  B,  C),  each  of  which  has  several  recesses. 
The  ceiling  of  Room  A,  which  is  decorated  with  stars  on  a  blue 
ground,  is  supported  by  sixteen-sided  columns. 

Those  who  have  plenty  of  time  should  examine  the  Wall  Reliefs  of 
his  first  room.     To  the  left  of  the^entrance  :  Makere  (scratched  out)  before 
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Hathor;  to  the  right,  Thutmosis  presenting  a  red  globe  to  Hathor,  before 
him  are  two  priests,  each  with  a  red  globe.  Left  Wall:  The  lion-headed 
Wert-hekaw  and  Ammon-Re.  Above  the  Recess  (PI.  p),  fifteen  gods  in 
three  rows.  Right  Wall.  Makere  (scratched  out)  before  Hathor.  Above 
the  Recesses  (PI.  q,  r,  «),  the  same.  On  the  walls  of  the  recesses,  Makere 
(scratched  out)  sacrificing  to  Hathor,   Ammon,   Horns,   and  other  deities. 

Boom  B  lies  one  step  higher  than  the  first  room,  and  contains 
four  small  recesses,  -with  decorations.  The  *  Wall  Beliefs  here  are 
unusually  fine.  They  represent  Makere  (scratched  out)  presenting 
offerings  of  all  kinds  to  the  Hathor-cow,  which  stands  in  a  boat 
beneath  a  canopy.  The  little  nude  boy,  holding  a  sistrum,  in  front 
of  the  queen,  is  Ehy,  son  of  Horus.  Boom  C  is  in  its  turn  one 
step  higher  than  the  second  room ;  it  has  two  recesses  with  pointed 
roofs.  On  each  of  the  side-walls  is  an  admirable  relief  of  Makere 
drinking  from  the  udder  of  the  Hathor-cow,  before  which  stands 
Ammon  (on  a  smaller  scale). 

Rear  Wall:  Makere  between  Hathor  and  Ammon,  who  holds  the 
hieroglyph  for  'life'  before  her  face.  Above  the  entrances  to  the  recesses 
(PI.  (,  «),  Makere  and  Thutmosis  offer  milk  and  wine  to  Hathor. 

We  return  hence  to  the  Central  Court  and  ascend  the  inclined 
approach  -which  brings  us  first  to  a  much  ruined  Terrace,  the  roof 
of  which  was  borne  by  a  double  row  of  pillars  and  sixteen-sided 
columns.  Immediately  beyond  rises  the  Oranite  Doorway  to  the 
Upper  Court.  The  reliefs  which  adorned  this  hall  have  suffered 
severely  at  the  hands  of  the  Coptic  monks.  Turning  sharp  to  the 
right  (N.),  we  reach  a  door  (PI.  x)  admitting  to  a  Vestibule,  which 
had  three  sixteen-sided  columns.  Opposite  the  door  is  a  small 
Recess  (PI.  y),  with  representations  in  good  preservation. 

Rear  Wall  of  the  recess:  Makere  before  Ammon.  Side  Walls:  Makere 
seated  at  table,  with  the  priest  En-metf  in  front  of  her.  The  figure  of 
the  queen  is  uninjured  contrary  to  the  usual  practice ;  but  the  priest's 
figure  was  defaced  by  Amenophis  IV. 

To  the  left  of  the  vestibule  we  enter  an  open  Court,  in  which 
is  found  the  only  Altar  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  Egyptian 
antiquity.  It  is  approached  by  nine  steps,  and  was  dedicated  by 
Makere  to  the  sun- god  Re  Harmakhis. 

In  the  W.  wall  of  this  court  are  two  small  recesses,  5-6  ft.  in  height, 
with  sacrificial  scenes  on  the  walls.  The  figure  of  Makere  who  receives 
the  offerings  has  been  scratched  out. 

A  door  in  the  N.  wall  of  this  court  admits  to  a  Chapel,  compris- 
ing two  chambers,  the  ceilings  of  which,  decorated  with  yellow 
stars  on  a  blue  ground,  are  vaulted  in  the  pointed  style.  —  With  a 
few  unimportant  exceptions  the  inscriptions  and  reliefs  on  the  walls 
have  been  carefully  chiselled  away  by  Thutmosis  III.  and  Ameno- 
phis IV.  On  the  side- walls  of  the  1st  Chamber  (PI.  D)  Makere  offers 
sacrifices  to  various  deities,  maiuly  deities  of  the  dead,  such  as 
Anubis,  Sokaris,  Osiris,  Eme-wet,  and  also  to  Ammon.  Above  a 
bench  against  the  end- wall  is  a  representation  of  Makere  and  Thut- 
mosis I.  (whose  figure  has  been  left  uninjured)  before  the  fetish  ot 
Osiris  of  Abydos.    2nd  Chamber.    On  the  right  wall :  Thutmosis  I. 

18* 
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(originally  Makere)  and  his  mother  Senyseneb  (with  figures  unin- 
jured), sacrificing  to  Amnion.  On  the  left  wall:  Makere  and  her 
mother  Ahmes  (uninjured)  sacrificing  to  Ammon.  On  the  end 
wall :  Makere  and  Anubis. 

We  return  to  the  Upper  Court  and  pay  a  brief  visit  to  the  Hall 
of  Ammon  in  the  N.W.  corner.  Part  of  the  ceiling,  decorated  with 
stars  on  a  blue  ground,  still  remains.  On  the  left  side-wall  we  ob- 
serve Makere  pacing  out  the  temple-precincts,  before  Ammon,  be- 
fore the  ithyphallio  Ammon,  and  before  the  enthroned  Ammon.  On 
the  right  wall  is  Thutmosis  III.  before  these  same  gods.  On  the 
end-wall  is  Thutmosi8  II.  (originally  Makere)  before  Ammon.  The 
figures  of  the  gods  here  were  defaced  by  Amenophis  IV.  and  were 
not  replaced  at  the  restoration  under  Ramses  II. 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  court  are  several  chambers  now  in  ruins, 
and  a  well-preserved  Sacrificial  Hall,  with  a  vaulted  roof,  which 
was  used  for  the  cult  of  the  manes  of  Makere.  On  the  side-walls 
are  shown  three  rows  of  priests  and  officials  bringing  sacrificial  gifts 
to  Makere,  and  above  are  three  rows  of  sacrificial  objects  of  various 
kinds.  Makere  herself  is  seated  to  the  right  (left  on  the  other  wall), 
with  a  list  of  the  offerings  before  her,  while  priests  olTer  incense  or 
perform  other  rites.  On  the  end-wa'l  is  represented  the  door  that 
led  into  the  kingdom  of  the  dead. 

We  once  more  regain  the  Court.  In  its  W.  wall  is  a  series  of 
Recesses,  alternately  large  and  small,  containing  representations  of 
Thutmosis  III.  and  Makere  in  presence  of  the  gods.  A  granite  Por- 
ttil,  reached  by  an  approach  dating  from  the  Ptolemaic  period,  with 
balustrades,  forms  the  entrance  to  the  Sanctuary.  The  three 
chambers  (PI.  E,  F,  (?)  are  unfortunately  much  damaged.  The 
two  first  have  vaulted  ceilings  and  are  adjoined  by  recesses.  The 
representations  in  the  1st  Chamber  (PI.  E)  show  Makere  (sometimes 
Thutmosis  III.)  sacrificing  to  various  deities,  among  whom  figures 
the  deceased  Thutmosis  II. 

On  the  upper  part  of  the  right  wall  is  a  noteworthy  scene:  Makere, 
Thutmosis  III.,  and  the  princess  Eanofru  sacrifice  to  the  boat  of  Am- 
mon, behind  which  stood  Thutmosis  I.  with  his  consort  Ahmes,  and  their 
little,  daughter  Bitnofru.  A  similar  scene  was  represented  above  the 
recess  (PI.  z)  on  the  left  wall;  the  kneeling  Thutmosis  III.  and  Princess 
Eanofru  may  still  be  distinguished. 

The  3rd  Room  (PI.  (?)  was  restored  under  Euergetos  II.  The 
reliefs  and  inscriptions  of  this  late  period  compare  very  unfavour- 
ably with  the  masterly  sculptures  of  Makere. 

In  the  rocks  to  the  N.  of  the  central  court  is  the  tomb  of  Nofru  a 
queen  of  the  Middle  Empire.  The  passage,  only  about  3  ft.  high  leads 
into  a  sepulchral  chamber,  covered  with  inscriptions.  This  tomb  (explored 
by  Ebers)  was  probably  covered  up  during  the  building  of  the  temple 

A  few  yards  to  the  N.  of  the  Lower  Court  is  the  square  well  shaft 
forming  the  entrance  to  the  common  Tomb  of  the  Theban  Priests  which 
was  discovered  in  1891  by  Grobaut,  and  which  yielded  a  rich  antim.arian 
booty  now  in  the  Museum  of  Gizeh  (p.  06).  antiquarian 
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The  Shaft  in  which  the  famous  discovery  of  Kings'  Mummies  was 
made  in  1881  is  now  filled  up.  It  lies  less  than  1/i  M.  to  the  S.  of  the 
temple  of  Der  el-bahri,  hetween  the  hill  of  ShJkh  'Abd  el-Kurna  and  the 
cliffs  of  the  Libyan  mountains. 

A  short  distance  to  the  E.  of  the  temple  of  Der  el-bahri,  in  the 
direction  of  the  temple  of  Kurna,  we  reach  a  valley  between  the  hill 
of  Shekh  'Abd  el-Kurna  on  the  S.  and  the  cliffs  of  the  Der  el-bahri 
valley  on  the  N.  and.  E.  Here  lies  the  necropolis  known  by  the  Arabs 
as  El-Asasif,  the  rock-tombs  in  which  date  mostly  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Sa'ite  period  (25th  and  26th  Dyn.  J.  Various  brick-build- 
ings and  a  large  arched  doorway  of  unburned  bricks  are  also  noticed. 

The  latter,  built  by  the  Theban  prince  Mentemhet  ('26th  Dyn.),  be- 
longed to  a  large  building ,  the  bricks  of  which  were  used  to  build  the 
Coptic  convent  at  Der  el-bahri  (p.  272). 

The  tombs  of  the  25th  and  26th  Dyn.  usually  consist  of  an  open 
court,  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  whence  a  door  admits  to  a  largo 
hall,  beyond  which  are  the  inner  passages  and  chambers.  The  tomb 
of  Pbteamenope,  a  high  official  under  the  26th  Dyn.,  is  larger  than 
any  of  the  kings'  tombs  at  Biban  el-Muluk  and  is  worth  a  visit  on 
account  of  its  great  size. 

The  length  of  this  tomb  without  the  side-chambers  is  862  ft.  and  its 
superficial  area  2470  sq.  yds.,  or  with  the  shaft-chambers  2660  sq.  yds. 
All  the  walls  are  ornamented  with  carefully  executed  inscriptions  and 
reliefs,  now  unfortunately  much  injured  and  blackened.  These,  almost 
without  exception,  refer  to  the  fate  of  the  soul  after  death.  The  tomb 
is  the  home  of  thousands  of  bats,  which  render  its  inspection  very  diffi- 
cult by  constantly  extinguishing  the  light.  The  offensive  smell,  moreover, 
which  they  cause  is  so  strong  that  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  tomb  is 
recommended  only  to  those  who  can  overcome  the  feeling  of  nausea. 
Any  one  who  is  subject  to  giddiness  should  avoid  going  far  into  the  tomb, 
as  in  the  middle  it  is  necessary  to  balance  oneself,  though  only  for  a 
few  steps,  along  a  narrow  path  on  the  edge  of  a  deep  shaft. 

Off  the  same  court  as  the  above  opens  also  the  tomb  of  Wah-eb-re. 
Among  the  other  tombs  of  the  same  epoch  may  be  mentioned  that  of 
Ebe,  a  little  to  the  N.  Ebe  was  an  official  in  the  reign  of  Nitokris, 
daughter  of  Psammetikh  I.  and  Shep-en-wepet.  Farther  to  the  N.  is  the 
fine  but  much  injured  tomb  of  Prince  Harwa,  an  official  of  Queen  Amen- 
ertais,  sister  of  the  Ethiopian  King  Shabako. 

30.  The  Bamesseum. 

This  temple  may  be  reached  from  the  landing-place  on  the  W.  bank 
in  about  '/a  nr- ;  from  the  Colossi  of  Memnon  in  >/«  hr. ;  and  from  Medinet 
Habu  or  Der  el-bahri  in  about  20  minutes. 

The  **Bameflseum,  the  large  temple  built  by  Ramses  II.  on  the 
W.  bank  and  dedicated  to  Ammon ,  is  unfortunately  only  half 
preserved.  We  may  in  all  probability  identify  it  with  the  '■Tomb  of 
Osymandyas'  described  by  Diodorus,  although  his  description  does 
not  tally  in  all  points  with  the  extant  remains.  Strabo  seems  to  have 
referred  to  it  briefly  as  the  Memnonium,  or  building  of  Memnon. 

O&ymandyasKs  a  corrupt  form  of  User-ma-ri,  the  prsenomen  of  Ramses  II. 

We  begin  our  inspection  at  the  great  Pylon,  which  formed  the 
E.  entrance  to  the  temple.    This  was  originally  220  ft.  broad,  but 
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its  ruined  exterior  is  now  more  like  a  quarry  than  a  building.  Many 
representations  on  the  broad  surface  of  its  W.  Side,  next  the  first 
court,  are  in  fair  preservation  and  easily  recognizable  with  an  opera- 
glass.  They  refer  to  the  Syrian  campaigns  of  Ramses  II.,  especially 
to  the  war  with  the  Hittites  in  the  5th  year  of  his  reign,  which  is 
also  commemorated  on  the  pylon  at  Luxor  (p.  233).  On  the  N.  Wing, 
to  the  extreme  left,  we  observe  the  Asiatic  fortresses,  taken  by  Ram- 
ses in  the  8th  year  of  his  reign.  Thirteen  of  the  original  eighteen 
are  still  recognizable,  each  with  an  inscription  containing  its  name. 
The  captives  are  led  by  Egyptian  princes,  who  sometimes  accelerate 
the  steps  of  their  prisoners  by  staves.  In  the  Middle,  below,  is  the 
Egyptian  army  on  the  march,  the  infantry  and  charioteers  in  two 
rows,  with  traces  of  an  inscription  at  the  foot;  above  appears  the 
Egyptian  camp,  within  a  rampart  of  shields,  presenting  an  animated 
scene.  The  chariots  are  drawn  up  in  long  lines,  while  the  un- 
harnessed horses  are  being  foddered ;  close  by  are  the  heavy  bag- 
gage-waggons with  their  teams,  unperturbed  by  the  great  lion  of 
the  king,  which  reclines  before  him.  The  asses  employed  in  the 
commissariat  service  of  the  army  are  conspicuous  in  the  camp ; 
now  released  from  their  burdens,  they  testify  their  satisfaction  by 
means  of  movements  and  attitudes  which  the  artist  seems  never 
tired  of  drawing.  The  soldiers  are  conversing  with  each  other,  and 
one  drinks  from  a  wine-skin.  Disputes  and  quarrels  are  not  want- 
ing and  the  camp-followers  ply  their  staves  actively  on  each  other. 
Above,  to  the  right,  the  tranquillity  of  the  camp  is  rudely  disturbed 
by  an  attack  of  the  Hittites.  To  the  Bight  the  king,  seated  upon  his 
throne,  takes  counsel  with  his  princes  who  stand  before  him ;  close 
by  is  the  royal  chariot.  Beneath  captured  spies  are  being  beaten,  in 
order  to  extract  information.  —  The  representations  on  the  S.  Wing 
of  the  pylon  are  even  more  realistic.  The  left  half  is  occupied  by 
the  picture  of  the  battle  of  Qadesh,  which  we  have  already  seen  on 
the  pylon  at  Luxor  (p.  233).  Ramses  in  his  chariot  dashes  against 
the  foes,  who  are  either  slain  by  his  arrows  or  flee  in  wild  con- 
fusion and  fall  into  the  Orontes.  Behind  the  king  are  his  war 
chariots.  To  the  right,  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  action,  is  the 
Hittite  prince.  Above  is  a  second,  now  scarcely  distinguishable, 
representation  of  the  Hittites  fleeing  to  their  fortress.  The  reliefs 
on  the  right  half  show  the  usual  presentment  of  the  king,  grasp- 
ing enemies  by  the  hair  and  smiting  them ;  farther  to  the  right  is 
the  king  holding  a  long  staff,  and  accompanied  by  fan-bearers. 
,  On  the  interior  walls  of  the  Portal  of  this  pylon  are  the  usual  reliefs 
of  Ramses  sacrificing  to  various  gods.  At  the  top  of  the  Jambs  (PI.  a,  6) 
Ramses  appears  pacing  out  the  precincts  of  the  temple  (a  rite  performed 
at  the  foundation  of  a  temple) ;  at  the  bottom,  various  deities. 

The  First  Court  is  now  utterly  ruined,   and  scarcely  a  trace  re- 
mains of  the  colonnades  that  bounded  it  on  two  sides.    Fragments 
however,  of  the  lofty  wall  on  the  W.  side  are  still  standing.  In  front 
of  the  ancient  W.  gate  lie  the  remains  of  the*Colossus  of  Ramses  II. 
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the  hugest  statue  in  Egypt.  The  name  of  Ramses  II.  appears  in  well- 
preserved  hieroglyphics  on  the  upper  arm  and  on  the  seat  of  the 
statue.  The  face  is  unfortunately  completely  destroyed.  The  re- 
mains (breast,  upper  arm,  one  foot,  etc.)  still  testify  to  the  care 
with  which  this  gigantic  monument  was  chiselled  and  polished. 

The  savants  of  the  French  Expedition  caiefully  measured  the  various 
parts,  as  follows:  length  of  ear  fr/iit.,  surface  of  face  from  ear  to  ear 
8»/4  ft.,  surface  of  breast  from  shoulder  to  shoulder  23'/3  ft.,  from  one 
shoulder  to  the  other  in  a  straight  line  21 1/2  ft.,  circumference  of  the  arm 
at  the  elbow  17V2  ft.,  diameter  of  the  arm  between  the  elbow  and  shoulder 
43/4  ft.,  length  of  the  index  finger  3y5  ft.,  length  of  the  nail  on  the  middle 
finger  7'/2  inches,  breadth  of  ditto  6  inches,  breadth  of  the  foot  across 
the  toes,  4>/2ft.  The  total  height  seems  to  have  been  571/2  ft.,  and  its 
total  weight  over  two  million  pounds. 

The  colossal  head  of  another  Statue  of  Bamses  II.  was  found  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  temple  farther  back,  and  was  conveyed  to  the  Nile  by 
Belzoni  in  1816,  and  thence  to  Alexandria.  It  is  now  one  of  the  chief 
treasures  in  the  Egyptian  Gallery  of  the  British  Museum. 

The  Second  Court  is  entered  through  a  gap  in  the  wall  to  the 
right  of  the  colossus.  It  is  in  much  better  preservation  than  the 
first  court,  and  is  mentioned  with  its  caryatides  in  Diodorus's  de- 
scription of  the  tomb  of  Osymandyas.  On  all  four  sides  were  colon- 
nades, those  to  the  right  and  left  (N.  and  S.)  having  two  rows  of 
papyrus-bud  columns  and  those  on  the  front  (E.)  and  back  (W.) 
square  pillars  with  statues  of  Osiris  and  papyrus-bud  columns.  The 
W.  colonnade  is  raised  on  a  kind  of  terrace.  The  N.  and  S.  colon- 
nades have  almost  completely  disappeared,  but  four  caryatide-pillars 
still  stand  on  the  E.  and  as  many  on  the  W. 

On  the  shafts  of  the  columns  and  the  sides  of  the  pillars  are  representa- 
tions of  Ramses  II.  sacrificing  to  the  gods.  The  figures  of  Osiris,  most 
of  which  are  headless,  represent  Ramses  II. 

The  S.  wing  of  the  wall  between  the  first  and  second  courts  is 
now  level  with  the  ground,  but  the  N.  wing  is  still  partly  standing, 
and  its  surface,  especially  that  facing  the  second  court,  is  in  good 
preservation.  Upon  it  are  two  rows  of  interesting  representations. 
Those  in  the  Lower  Row  once  more  refer  to  the  Hittite  war  and 
commemorate  Ramses  II.'s  great  exploits  at  the  Battle  of  Qadesh. 
The  king,  much  larger  than  the  other  warriors,  dashes  along  in  his 
chariot.  The  Hittites,  pierced  by  arrows  or  trodden  down  by  the 
horses,  fall  in  confused  heaps ;  crowds  of  them  are  hurled  into  the 
Orontes,  where  numbers  perish.  Farther  to  the  right  appears  the 
battlemented  fortress  of  Qadesh,  round  which.the  river  flows.  Beside 
it,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  are  Hittite  troops  that  have  had 
no  share  in  the  battle ;  some  of  them  hold  out  helping  hands  to  their 
drowning  comrades.  The  Upper  Row  (well  seen  with  an  opera-glass  J 
contains  scenes  from  the  Festival  of  Min  (the  harvest-god),  which 
was  celebrated  when  the  king  ascended  the  throne  (p.  294).  To  the 
left  stands  the  king,  awaiting  the  procession  which  is  headed  by 
priests  carrying  the  images  of  the  royal  ancestors.  Two  tall  poles 
erected  in  front  of  the  king  bear  the  god's  headdress.   Adjacent  are 
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priests  letting  fly  four  birds,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  tidings  to 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  that  the  Pharaoh  has  attained  the 
crown.  Farther  to  the  right  the  king  appears  cutting  a  sheaf  with 
a  sickle  for  presentation  to  the  god,  thus  discharging  the  second 
ceremony  usual  at  the  festival.  —  This  second  court  also  contained 
colossal  statues  of  the  king.  Fragments  of  one  of  these  (in  black 
granite)  lie  upon  the  ground ;  the  head  is  of  great  beauty  (nose 
broken).  On  the  throne  are  the  names  of  Ramses  II.,  beside  which 
that  of  Belzoni  the  explorer  has  been  placed. 

The  Tbbkace  bounding  the  second  court  on  the  W.  was  reached 
by  three  flights  of  steps,  of  which  that  to  the  N.  is  in  excellent 
preservation.  Ascending  these  we  turn  to  the  S.  part  of  the  Rear 
Wall  (PI.  a),  on  which  are  three  rows  of  representations.  In  the 
bottom  row  are  eleven  sons  of  the  king;  in  the  middle  row,  to  the 
left,  is  the  king  conducted  by  Atum  and  Mont,  who  holds  the  hier- 
oglyph for  'life'  before  the  king's  face ;  to  the  right  is  the  king 
kneeling  before  the  Theban  triad,  while  Thout,  behind  him,  writes 
the  king's  name  on  a  palm-leaf;  in  the  top  row  the  king  is  shown 
sacrificing  to  Ptah ,  to  the  left ,  and  offering  incense  to  the  ithy- 
phallic  Min  and  a  goddess,  to  the  right. 

Beyond  this  terrace  is  the  Great  Hypostyle  Hall,  which  had  three 
entrances,  corresponding  to  the  above-mentioned  flights  of  steps. 
This  hall,  like  the  great  hall  at  Karnak  (p.  243),  had  three  aisles, 
of  which  that  in  the  centre  was  higher  than  the  others.  The  central 
aisle  has  six  couples  of  columns  with  calyx-capitals  and  six  couples 
with  bud-capitals.  The  latter  (11  of  which  still  stand)  were  lower 
than  the  former,  but  upon  them  rose  a  wall,  with  window-openings, 
to  the  height  of  the  others. '  Each  of  the  side-aisles  had  six  couples 
of  columns  with  bud-capitals;  six  columns  to  the  left  are  still  erect. 
Part  of  the  roof  of  the  central  aisle  still  remains.  On  the  smooth 
shafts  of  the  columns  appears  Ramses  II.  sacrificing  to  the  gods. 

On  the  S.  Half  of  the  E.  Wall  (PI.  a)  the  storming  of  the  Hittite  for- 
tress of  Zapur  is  shown  in  the  lower  row.  To  the  left  is  the  Pharaoh  dash- 
ing in  his  chariot  against  the  enemy,  some  of  whom  are  slain,  while  the 
rest,  horse,  foot,  and  chariots,  betake  themselves  to  flight.  To  the  right 
is  the  fortress,  defended  by  the  Hittites,  while  the  Egyptians  are  attack- 
ing it  on  scaling-ladders,  or  push  up  to  the  walls  under  the  protection  of 
storming-sheds  and  shields.  The  sons  of  the  Pharaoh,  the  names  of  whom 
are  given,  distinguish  themselves  in  the  battle.  In  the  upper  row  are 
several  representations  of  the  king  sacrificing  to  the  gods.  —  On  the 
W.  Wall,  in  the  lower  row  (PI.  6,  c),  appear  the  sons  of  the  Pharaoh,  in 
the  upper  row,  above  Bl.  6,  is  the  king  before  Amnion  and  Khons,  with 
the  lion-headed  Wert-hekaw  behind  him,  and  above  PI.  c,  the  king  fol- 
lowed by  a  goddess,  in  presence  of  Ammon  and  Slut. 

The  First  Smaller  Colonnaded  Hall,  with  four  couples  of 
papyrus-bud  columns ,  has  a  well-preserved  roof  decorated  with 
astronomical  representations. 

The  Reliefs  on  the  walls  are  not  uninteresting.  On  the  E  Wall 
(PI.  d,  e)  are  priests  bearing  the  sacred  boats  of  Ammon,  Mut,  and  Khons 
each  decorated  with  the  head  of  its  god.  On  the  N.  IV.  Wall  (PI  /)  the 
king  is   seated  beneath   the   sacred   tree   of  Heliopolis ,   on   the  leaves  of 
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which   his   names  are  being  written  by  Atum  (seated  on  a  throne  to  the 
left),  the  goddess  Sefkhet,  and  Thout  (to  the  right). 

Of  the  following  Second  Smallbr  Colonnaded  Hall  only  the 
N.'  half,  with  four  columns,  remains.  The  representations  here  are 
of  little  interest.  —  The  other  rooms,  adjoining  this  to  the  W.  and 
at  the  sides,  are  completely  ruined. 

Behind  the  Ramesseum,  especially  towards  the  N.W.,  are  the  remains 
of  a  number  of  extensive  Brick  Buildings,  some  of  which  were  erected  in 
the  time  of  Ramses  II.,  as  we  learn  from  the  stamps  on  the  bricks.  Among 
the  rest  are  some  well-constructed  vaults,  originally  covered  by  a  plat- 
form. From  the  fragments  of  wine-jars  and  the  stoppers  found  here  we 
may  reasonably  conclude  that  these  were  store-rooms  in  connection  with 
the  temple. 

About  500  paces  to  the  N.  of  the  Ramesseum  we  observe  the  remains 
of  an  extensive  wall  built  of  Nile  bricks.  The  name  of  Thutmosis  III. 
found  here  on  many  tiles  renders  it  probable  that  a  temple  built  by  this 
king  or  dedicated  to  him  stood  on  this  site.  Between  the  Ramesseum 
and  this  temple  of  Thutmosis  lay  the  Mortuary  Temples  of  Amenophis  II. 
(18th  Dyn.)  and  Si-Ptah  (19th  Dyn.l,  the  scanty  remains  of  which  were 
discovered  by  Flinders  Petrie  in  1896.  Farther  to  the  N.E.  the  remains  of 
the  Mortuary  Temple  of  Amenophis  I.  were  discovered  by  Spiegelberg  in 
1896.  To  the  S.  of  the  Ramesseum  were  similar  temples  of  Prince  Wazmes 
(18th  Dyn.),  Thutmosis  IV.,  Queen  Tewosret  (wife  of  Si-Ptah;  p.  265),  and 
King  Merneptah  (p.  262),  all  of  which  were  explored  by  Flinders  Petrie  in 
1896.     For  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Amenophis  III.,  see  p.  270. 

31.  The  Tombs  of  Shekh  'Abd  el-Kurna. 

The  tombs  are  reached  by  ascending  the  E.  side  of  the  Libyan  moun- 
tains in  a  direct  line  from  the  Ramesseum.  Many  of  the  tombs  here  are 
inhabited  by  fellahin.  The  sepulchral  chambers  serve  as  dwelling-places, 
wooden  doors  are  hung  in  the  entrances,  and  the  fore-court  is  often 
enclosed  by  a  clay  wall  for  the  confinement  of  their  live  stock.  In  front 
of  most  of  these  cave-dwellings  stand  covered  cylinders  like  gigantic  mush- 
rooms, of  Kile  mud  and  straw  kneaded  together.  These  are  the  primitive 
granaries  of  the  inhabitants  of  'Abd  el  Kurna,  several  of  whom  are  well- 
to-do,  with  houses  of  Nile  bricks,  conspicuous  from  a  distance.  Those 
who  are  desirous  of  staying  any  length  of  time  should  make  arrangements 
with  the  worthy  and  obliging  Arab,  Idris,  of  Drah  Abu'l  Negga. 

The  rock-tombs  in  the  hill  of  Shekh  'Abd  el-Kurna  belong  exclusively 
to  high  dignitaries  of  the  period  of  the  18th  Dynasty.  The  majority 
consist  of  two  parts :  a  wide  Vestibule,  accessible  from  without  by  a  door, 
with  a  roof  frequently  borne  by  pillars  or  columns,  and  a  Corridor,  begin- 
ning opposite  the  entrance-door  and  ending  in  a  recess ,  in.  which  the 
statues  of  the  deceased  and  his  favourite  relations  were  erected.  Not  un- 
frequently  there  is  a  small  chamber  on  each  side  of  the  corridor.  Opposite 
the  entrance-door  was  a  kind  of  fore-court,  where  offerings  were  made 
to  the  dead.  Occasionally  (e.g.  in  the  tomb  of  Enne)  the  vestibule  was 
enclosed  by  an  open  colonnade  merely.  The  representations  in  the  hall 
depict  the  deceased  in  his  earthly  circumstances  and  duties ,  and  thus 
shed  a  flood  of  light  upon  Egyptian  life  at  the  beginning  of  the  New 
Empire.  The  end-walls  (to  the  right  and  left)  of  the  vestibules  are  shaped 
like  huge  grave-stones ;  that  to  the  right  usually  bears  prayers  for  the 
dead,  while  on  the  other  is  recorded  the  biography  of  the  deceased.  The 
representations  on  the  walls  of  the  corridors  illustrate  the  various  funeral 
rites.  As  the  limestone  of  the  hill  of  Shekh  'Abd  el-Kurua  is  of  poor 
"quality,  ill-adapted  for  sculpture,  the  walls  of  most  of  the  tombs  were 
covered  with  clay,  then  whitewashed,  and  adorned  with  paintings. 

The  more  important  tombs  were  numbered  by  Wilkinson,  but  most 
of  the  figures  have  been  obliterated.    In  1885  Prof.  Eisenlohr  renumbered 
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the  tombs,  in  all  127.  In  the  following  description  of  the  tombs  reference 
is  made  to  these  numbers,  which  appear  in  the  adjoining  small  plan.  If 
time  is  limited,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  visit  the  tombs  of  Ramose,  Nakht , 
Rekhmere,  Amenemheb,  Sen-nofer,  Enne,  and  Haremheb. 

The  traveller  is  recommended  to  begin  with  two  tombs  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  hill  behind  the  Ramesseum.  The  one  to  the  right 
(now  No.  118)  is  known  as  Stuart's  Tomb  from  its  discoverer  Vil- 
liers  Stuart  (1882).  It  belonged  to  Ramose,  a  vizier,  who  flourished 
in  the  reign  of  the  heretical  king,  Amenophis  IV.  (p.  xcix).  When 
Amenophis  transferred  his  residence  from  Thebes  to  Tell  el-fAmarna 
(p.  193),  he  was  followed  by  Ramose  who  left  his  Theban  tomb 
unfinished.  As  one  of  the  few  monuments  dating  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Amenophis  IV.,  the  period  at  which  the  transi- 
tion from  the  ancient  religion  to  pure  sun-worship  was  accomplished, 
this  tomb  is  of  great  historical  importance  and  a  visit  to  it  is  espe- 
cially recommended  to  travellers  who  have  not  seen  Tell  el-fAmama. 
The  tomb  comprises  two  chambers.  On  the  left  wall  of  the  first 
chamber  the  deceased  and  his  sister  Meryt-Ptah  appear  before  a 
defaced  god  (Osiris) ;  to  the  left  are  Hathor  and  funeral  rites.  On 
the  left  half  of  the  rear- wall  is  Amenophis  IV.,  still  represented  in 
the  old  conventional  manner,  seated  below  a  canopy  with  Maat, 
goddess  of  truth ;  on  the  right  half  the  king  and  his  consort  are 
shown  on  a  balcony  of  the  palace,  watching  Ramose  being  adorned 
with  the  golden  chains  they  have  thrown  down  to  him.  The  un- 
attractive features  of  the  king  are  here  reproduced  with  great  fidelity 
to  nature ;  the  figure  of  Ramose  is  merely  sketched  in.  Above  is  the 
sun  and  its  beams ;  behind,  the  royal  body-guard.  In  the  Doorway 
to  the  next  chamber  Ramose  appears  standing  (left)  and  praying 
(right).  The  second  chamber,  which  ends  in  a  recess,  was  left 
unfinished  and  has  no  decorations. 

To  the  left  is  the  Tomb  (No.  120)  of  Kha-em-het,  superintendent  of 
the  royal  granaries  under  Amenophis  IV.  It  consists  of  a  wide  vestibule, 
a  corridor,  and  two  rooms  opening  off  the  latter,  and  contains  admirable 
low  reliefs.  On  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  Kha-em-het  offering  a  prayer 
to  Re  with  uplifted  hands.  In  the  niche  to  the  left  in  the  first  Chamber 
two  statues  of  Kha-em-het  and  his  relative,  Imhotep,  the  treasurer  (comp. 
Tomb  121).  On  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  the  deceased  offering  two 
dishes  with  two  geese  in  each.  On  the  left  are  four  rows;  in  the  two 
upper,  fowling-seenes ;  below  the  king  driving  a  four-horse  chariot ;  and 
in  the  lowest,  harvest-scenes,  with  a  flute-player  encouraging  the  reapers. 
On  the  rear-wall  to  the  left  Kha-em-het  presents  a  report  on  the  harvest 
to  King  Amenophis  III.  sitting  beneath  a  canopy.  The  nine  captive  tribes 
at  the  foot  of  the  canopy  should  be  noticed.  On  the  right  is  a  similar 
scene.  Behind  Kha-em-het  are  two  rows  of  his  officials  in  humble  at- 
titude. The  chess-board  decoration  of  the  ceiling  is  peculiar.  The  texts 
in  the  Corridor  relate  to  the  life  beyond  the  tomb.  The  Side  Chambers 
and  the  Recess  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  contain  large  seated  statues, 
very  highly  polished. 

The  adjoining  Tomb  No.  121,  now  used  as  a  stable,  belonged  to  Im» 
hotep,  a  royal  scribe. 

Tomb_No.  123,  belonging  to  a  contemporary  of  Thutmosis  I.  named 
Amenemiiet,  contains  some  interesting  reliefs  of  Hunting  Scenes,  on  the 
wall  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  and  on  the  opposite  rear-wall. 
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To  the  right  of  the  tomb  of  Ramose  is  the  *Tomb  of  Nakht 
(No.  125),  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  18th  Dynasty.  This 
tomb,  which  is  in  better  preservation  than  most  of  the  others,  con- 
tains two  chambers,  of  which,  however,  only  the  first  is  decorated. 
The  paintings  on  the  walls  are  wonder- 
fully brilliant.  Under  Amenophis  IV. 
the  name  of  Ammon  has  been  obli- 
terated Wherever  it  occurred.  Wall  A 
(in  poorest  preservation).  In  the  lower 
row  the  deceased  and  his  wife  are 
seated  at  table,  upon  a  bench,  below 
which  is  a  cat  eating  fish ;  their  son 
brings  flowers  and  geese  to  them,  while 
three  women  make  music ,  and  other  relations  sit  in  two  rows  to 
the  left.  Only  the  left  half  of  the  upper  row  remains  :  below  are 
a  harper  and  women  seated  on  the  ground  conversing ;  above,  women 
at  table.  Wall  B.  Blind  door  painted  to  imitate  granite.  Over  the 
true  door  are  the  deceased  and  his  wife,  and  beside  and  beneath 
it  are  attendants  with  offerings.  Wall  C.  In  the  lower  row  is  the 
deceased  superintending  his  labourers,  who  are  ploughing,  digging, 
and  sowing;  two  men  are  breaking  the  clods  with  hammers;  to  the 
left  a  labourer  drinks  from  a  wine-skin  hanging  from  a  tree ;  a  tree 
is  being  felled.  In  the  upper  row,  to  the  right,  the  deceased  inspects 
harvest-operations  represented  in  three  rows:  1.  three  men  reaping 
with  sickles,  behind  them  a  woman  gleaning,  two  men  packing 
the  ears  of  corn  in  a  basket,  two  women  plucking  durra;  2.  the 
threshed  corn  being  measured ;  3.  winnowing  the  grain.  To  the 
left,  the  deceased  and  his  wife  sacrificing.  Wall  D.  In  the  lower 
row,  the  deceased  and  his  wife  seated  in  an  arbour,  while  servants 
bring  them  flowers,  poultry,  fish,  etc.;  to  the  right  birds  are  being 
caught  in  nets  and  plucked;  above,  vintage  and  wine-pressing.  In 
the  upper  row,  to  the  left,  are  the  deceased  and  his  wife;  to  the 
right,  the  deceased  spearing  fish  and  fowling.  Wall  E  (unfinished). 
Nakht  and  his  wife  seated  at  table,  while  their  relatives  bring  offer- 
ings. Wall  F.  The  deceased  and  his  wife,  followed  by  three  rows 
of  servants,  offer  a  sacrifice. 

We  then  climb  the  somewhat  steep  hill  and,  passing  the  richly 
decorated  tomb  (No.  119)  of  Amenwoser,  who  lived  under  Thut- 
mosis  III. ,  come  to  that  marked  No.  35  ( Khamsatelatln <)  by  Wilkin- 
son, at  one  time  considered  the  most  worth  visiting  of  all.  It  con- 
sists of  a  vestibule  and  a  large  chamber  from  the  centre  of  which 
an  unusually  long  passage  of  remarkable  and  gradually  increasing 
height  runs  into  the  rock.  It  was  laid  out  by  a  vizier  named  Rekh- 
mere,  who  died  in  the  time  of  Amenophis  II.,  the  successor  of 
Thutmosis  III. ,  when  the  tributes  of  Asia  were  flowing  into  Egypt 
In  exceptional  abundance. 

The  Wall  Decorations  are  much  faded  and  injured;  among  the  best 
are  the  following.    First  Room.    On  the  rear-wall  (to  the  left  of  the  door 
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into  the  corridor),  Rekhmere  receives  tribute  and  gifts  from  foreign  peo- 
ples, who  are  arranged  in  5  rows :  1.  People  of  Punt  (E.  Africa);  2.  Princes 
of  Keft  (perhaps  in  Asia  Minor)  and  the  islands  of  the  Great  Sea  (i.e.  Me- 
diterranean), bringing  costly  vases  recalling  the  Mycenian  vases  in  shape; 
3.  Nubians,  with  panthers,  apes,  giraffes,  gold,  skins,  etc. ;  i.  Syrians, 
with  chariots,  pearls,  an  elephant  and  a  bear,  and  costly  vases;  5.  People 
of  the  South,  men,  women,  and  children.  —  Corridor.  On  the  left  wall 
(from  left  to  right) :  1.  Rekhmere  superintends  the  delivery  of  tribute 
(corn,  wine,  cloth,  etc.)  at  the  royal  storehouses.  2.  Rekhmere  inspects 
the  workmen  placed  under  him  (carpenters,  leather-workers,  goldsmiths, 
potters);  below  are  scenes  of  brick-making,  the  building  of  a  storehouse, 
and  the  polishing  of  a  statue.  3.  Funeral  rites.  On  the  right  wall  (from 
left  to  right):  1.  Rekhmere  at  table.  2  (above).  Offerings  before  the  statues 
of  the  deceased;  below  is  the  statue  of  Rekhmere  in  a  boat,  towed  by 
men  on  the  bank  of  the  pond;  3.  Banquet,  musicians,  and  singers. 

Mounting  to  the  left  of  the  tomb  of  Rekhmere  we  reach  (to  the 
left  of  No.  48)  a  lately  discovered  tomb,  rather  difficult  of  access. 
The  trouble  of  the  ascent,  however,  is  repaid  by  the  beauty  and 
freshness  of  the  paintings.  It  belonged  to  Sen-nofer,  a  prince  of 
the  southern  capital  (i.e.  Thebes)  and  overseer  of  the  gardens  of 
Ainmon,  under  Amenophis  II.  Strangely  enough  the  name  of 
Alexander  is  also  found  here.  The  vine  tendrils  and  plants  with 
grapes  and  the  other  tasteful  designs  on  the  ceiling  should  be 
noticed. 

Immediately  adjoining  is  the  tomb  of  another  Sen-nofer,  who  was  a 
garden-official  under  Amenophis  II.  It  contains  the  representation  of  a 
large  Garden. 

To  the  right,  above  the  tomb  of  Rekhmere,  is  that  (now  No.  51) 
of  Emunzeh,  superintendent  of  the  granaries  under  Thutmosis  HI. 
and  Amenophis  II.  This  also  consists  of  a  large  vestibule  with 
niches  in  the  sides,  and  a  rather  long  passage  cut  into  the  hill. 

The  representations  on  the  right  and  left  rear-walls  of  the  vestibule 
are  worth  noticing.  On  the  left  are  the  African  tribes  bringing  in  their 
tribute  consisting  of  gold,  ivory,  apes,  panther-skins  and  the  like.  On 
the  right  is  the  tribute  of  the  Asiatics,  jars,  a  carriage,  a  white  and  a 
brown  horse,  and  various  weapons.  At  both  ends  of  the  vestibule  were 
steles,  of  which  only  that  on  the  right  has  been  preserved  containing  a 
prayer  to  Re  in  the  name  of  the  deceased.  On  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
long  passage  into  the  hill  is  a  scene  illustrating  the  chase   of  waterfowl. 

To  the  right  close  to  No.  51  is  the  *Tomb  of  Amenemheb  (No.  36) 
known  to  Champollion  and  described  by  Ebers  and  Stern.  It  con- 
sists of  a  hall  with  pillars,  a  corridor,  and  side-chambers  on  each 
side  of  the  corridor. 

The  historical  Inscription  on  the  right  rear-wall  of  the  first  hall  painted 
in  blue  on  white  stucco,  and  discovered  by  Prof.  Ebers,  is  of  special  in- 
terest. In  it  Amenemheb  describes  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  Asiatic 
campaigns  of  Thutmosis  III.,  and  gives  exact  information  of  the  length  of 
that  Pharaoh's  reign,  and  the  accession  of  his  successor  Amenophis  II. 
He  does  not  forget  to  record  the  honours  which  the  favour  of  his  prince 
had  heaped  upon  him.  Below  this  inscription  are  seen  Syrians,  in  their 
peculiar  coloured  costumes,  bringing  tribute.  On  the  wall  to  the  left  of 
the  entrance:  above,  levying  troops;  over  the  two  central  pillars,  fowl- 
ing-scenes.  The  tasteful  designs  on  the  ceiling  should  be  observed.  Cor- 
ridor. On  the  left  wall  is  Amenemheb  receiving  vases,  caskets,  sandals, 
shields ,  and  other  gifts.  Left  Side  Chamber.  Funeral  rites.  Right  Side 
Chamber.     On  the  right  wall   is   a   curious   representation  of  an  Egyptian 
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party.  There  is  an  abundant  provision  of  food  and  drink.  The  servants 
in  attendance  carry  flowers  on  the  arm.  The  wife  of  this  lover  of  flowers 
has  a  green  bud  in  her  hair.  The  guests,  two  of  them  on  easy  chairs  and 
three  on  stools,  are  offered  refreshments.  Below,  in  the  second  row, 
the  ladies  are  seated.  An  attendant  holds  in  each  hand  a  staff  wreathed 
and  crowned  with  flowers,  and  all  the  lady  guests  have  blossoms  in 
their  hair  and  round  their  necks,  and  hold  lotus-flowers  in  their  hands. 
In  the  lowest  row  is  a  band  of  music  in  full  activity.  It  consists  of 
two  harpers,  a  man  sitting  and  a  woman  standing,  a  flute-player  and 
a  lute-player,  both  of  them  women  standing.  The  women's  faces,  includ- 
ing those  of  the  musicians,  are  exceedingly  pretty.  On  the  wall  to  the 
right  are  fowling-scenes. 

On  the  left  wall  in  the  continuation  of  the  Corridor  are  representations 
of  funeral  rites  and  sacrificial  scenes.  On  the  right  wall  is  Amenem- 
heb's  garden,  in  the  centre  of  which,  surrounded  by  plants,  is  a  pond  with 
fish  swimming  in  it.  There  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  flowers  and  fruit,  which 
the  gardeners  are  preparing  to  carry  into  the  house. 

To  the  right  of  Amenemheb's  tomb  is  that  of  Men-kheper-re-seneb 
(p.  286).  A  little  farther  up  the  hill  are  the  tombs  of  Mrs  nakht,  inspector 
of  the  royal  granaries  (interesting  sacrificial  scenes),  and  Men-khefek, 
chief  of  the  flute-players.  —  To  the  S.  of  these  lies  No.  31,  the  tomb  of 
Peh-sc-khek,  fan-bearer  to  the  king,  resembling  the  grave  of  Amenemheb 
both  in  structure  and  decorations.  —  No.  39,  farther  to  the  left,  belonged 
to  Paser,  a  contemporary  of  Amenophis  II. 

Ascending  to  the  right  (N.)  we  reach  the  Tomb  of  Enne  (No. 
26),  prince  and  overseer  of  the  granaries  of  Ammon,  who  died 
after  a  long  life  in  the  reign  of  Amenophis  III.  (18th  Dyn.). 

The  facade  of  the  Vestibule  is  formed  by  pillars.  On  the  first  Pillar 
(to  the  left)  are  fishing-scenes ;  2nd  Pillar :  Tillage  and  harvest  (a  woman 
gleaning;  three  men  mowing).  3rd  Pillar:  Tillage.  6th  Pillar:  Enne's 
garden,  with  his  house  and  storehouse  below,  surrounded  by  a  wall. 
7th  Pillar:  Hunting-scene;  a  hyena,  struck  by  an  arrow  in  the  mouth, 
rears  on  its  hind-legs  while  a  dog  dashes  at  it;  hares,  mountain-goats, 
gazelles.  Back  Wall  of  the  first  room :  to  the  left  of  the  door,  peasants 
bringing  tribute ;  adjoining,  Enne  hunting  and  spearing  fish.  To  the  right 
of  the  door,  Enne  receiving  tribute  (in  the  upper  row  are  dark-brown 
Nubians,  including  two  women  carrying  their  children  in  baskets  on  their 
backs) ;  Enne  receiving  the  contributions  of  the  peasants  (observe  the 
lines  to  guide  the  artist's  hand);  Enne  receiving  tribute  (only  two  rows 
remain,  in  one  of  which  are  necklaces,  in  the  other  the  metal  is  being 
weighed).  —  Corridor.  On  the  left  wall  is  the  funeral,  with  female  mourn- 
ers; to  the  right,  Enne  and  his  wife  seated  at  a  table.  On  the  right 
wall,  sacrificial  scenes.  In  the  Recess  is  the  fine  statue  of  the  deceased. 
The  shaft  in  front  of  it  has  been  filled  up. 

"We  ascend  again  to  the  right  to  No.  16,  a  tomb  well  worth  see- 
ing, belonging  to  Haremheb,  who  administered  the  entire  royal  re- 
venue under  Thutmosis  IV. 

First  Room.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance  is  a  banquet-scene. 
On  the  left  rear-wall,  Haremheb  presents  to  the  king  the  contributions 
of  the  peasants;  above  are  scribes,  registering  the  peasants,  who  are  ar- 
ranged in  companies  and  headed  by  standard-bearers.  On  the  right 
rear-wall  the  tribute  from  the  Syrians  and  negroes  is  brought  to  the 
king.     On  the  left  wall  of  the  Corridor  the  funeral  rites  are  shown. 

Close  to  it  is  the  tomb  (No.  17)  of  Thenna,  a  fan-bearer  on  the  king's 
right  hand,  and  adjoining  this,  but  turned  towards  the  N.,  the  tomb  of 
Amenhotep  (No.  102),  second  prophet  of  Ammon,  and  of  his  wife  Roy. 
The  paintings  in  this  include  a  scale  in  which  gold  rings  are  being 
weighed,  various  workmen,  one  of  whom  is  making  a  sphinx,  clerks  with 
tables  writing  out  the  crops,  and  a  statue  with  a.  ram's  head;  on  the 
right,  music  and  dancing. 
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A  little  higher  to  the  right  is  the  tomb  of  Ihenne  (No.  104),  chief 
scribe  of  the  soldiers  under  Thutmosis  IV.  Care  should  be  taken  at  the 
entrance  to  avoid  falling  into  the  deep  shaft.  —  First  Room.  On  the 
rear-wall,  to  the  right,  the  king  receives  through  Thenne  the  tribute  of 
the  Syrians;  adjacent  is  the  deceased  inspecting  various  tribute  brought 
to  him  (in  the  lower  row  are  horses).  On  this  wall,  to  the  left,  are  the 
king  on  his  throne  (obliterated)  and  Thenne  inspecting  the  marching  o 
the  troops  under  his  command. 

To  the  N.  of  this  tomb  lies  No.  110,  belonging  to  Senmut,  chief 
architect  of  Queen  Makere.  This  tomb,  rediscovered  by  Steindorfif  and 
Newberry,  is  quite  destroyed.  It  has  a  representation  of  the  tribe  known 
as  Keft,  with  their  vases  (on  the  left  wall). 

We  have  now  almost  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  can 
enjoy  the  magnificent  *View  including  the  Bamesseum,  the  Memnon 
statues,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Nile  Luxor  and  Karnak;  to  the 
right  below  the  hills  is  seen  the  temple  of  Der  el-bahri,  and  the 
path  leading  to  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings.  We  now  descend  past 
No.  26  (see  p.  285)  to  the  tomb  of  Men-kheper-re-seneb  (No.  34), 
who  was  chief  priest  of  Ammon  in  the  reign  of  Thutmosis  III. 

The  original  entrance  is  blocked  up ;  the  present  access,  by  a  gap  in 
the  wall,  is  too  narrow  for  stout  people.  —  First  Room.  On  the  rear-wall 
to  the  right,  princes  of  Keft,  Kheta,  and  other  Asiatic  dependencies,  bring 
tribute.  The  weapons,  helmets,  carriages,  and  costly  vases  should  be 
noticed.  On  the  left  end-wall  the  deceased  receives  gold  for  the  temple 
of  Ammon.  On  the  wall  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  the  deceased  in- 
spects his  carriage-builders,  armourers,  and  other  craftsmen. 

Near  this,  a  little  to  the  right,  is  the  fine  and  well-preserved 
tomb  (No.  54)  of  Amenemhet,  the  scribe  of  the  harvest,  in  which 
should  be  noticed  the  harper  and  the  long  list  of  relations  of  the 
deceased.  In  a  passage  there  are  represented  barges  with  mummies 
of  himself  and  his  wife  Beqt.  In  the  last  chamber  there  is  a  Stele 
of  the  28th  year  of  Thutmosis  III.  The  shaft  in  the  tomb  contains 
a  large  room  covered  with  writings.  Still  farther  to  the  right  is  the 
tomb  (No.  60)  of  Entef-ouee,  with  some  quaint  stucco-reliefs. 

On  the  right  wall  of  the  Corridor  (from  right  to  left)  appear  fishing 
scenes ;  the  deceased  hunting  in  the  desert ;  carpenters,  butchers,  and 
other  craftsmen.     On  the  left  wall  are  the  funeral  rites. 

On  the  N.E.  slope  is  the  tomb  of  Amukhent,  son  of  Auta,  excavated 
in  1883. 

To  the  S.  of  tomb  60,  near  Wilkinson's  House  (PI.  c),  is  the  tomb  of 
Ahmose,  a  judge,  with  stucco-reliefs  destroyed  by  the  Copts  who  covered 
them  with  whitewash.  Beside  it  is  the  tomb  of  Qen,  high-priest  of  Mut, 
with  tasteful  though  somewhat  uninteresting  stucco-reliefs. 

We  now  descend  to  Tomb  No.  83,  belonging  to  Imesib,  an  official  of 
the  temple  of  Ammon  in  the  reign  of  Ramses  IX.  (20th  Dyn.).  This  tomb 
was  originally  constructed  under  the  18th  Dyn.,  but  Imesib  coated  the 
old  reliefs  with  a  layer  of  stucco,  on  which  he  placed  his  own  paintings. 
The  festal  barges  with  the  name  of  the  king  should  be  noticed,  as  well 
as  the  golden  utensils  and  (on  the  left  wall)  King  Ramses  IX.  sacrificing 
to  the  boat  of  Ammon  and  to  the  statues  of  his  ancestors. 

We  now  descend  to  the  plain,  where  there  are  a  few  more  tombs 
to  be  seen  in  the  direction  of  el-Asasif,  including  that  of  Nefeiv 
hotep,  a  priest  who  lived  under  King  Haremheb. 

The  ceiling  is  decorated  in  a  remarkable  manner ;  the  designs  on 
the  walls  are  incised.  First  Room.  On  the  left  end-wall  Neferhotep  is 
being  decorated  with  gold  chains  of  honour  in  presence  of  the  king.    On 
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the  rear-wa-1,  to  the  left,  is  the  funeral  banquet,  with  a  harper  singing 
a  song  inscribed  before  him.  On  the  right  wall  of  the  Corridor  another 
funeral  song  is  inscribed,  inciting  to  the  enjoyment  of  life:  'Let  us 
then  sing  and  strike  the  harp  in  thy  presence.  Leave  all  cares  behind 
and  think  of  the  joys,  until  the  day  of  the  voyage  comes  when  man  casts 
anchor  on  the  land  which  delights  in  silence'. 

Near  this  is  the  once  splendid  tomb  of  another  Neferhotep,  overseer 
of  the  cattle  of  Ammon,  but  now  in  ruins  and  used  as  a  magazine  by  the 
keeper  of  the  Gizeh  museum.  There  may  also  be  visited  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, on  the  N.  side  of  Shekh  'Abd  el-Kurna,  the  tombs  of  Kheriuf,  of 
the  time  of  Amenophis  III.,  of  Moy,  an  official  in  charge  of  the  embank- 
ments, and  of  Kener,  scribe  of  the  silver-house  in  the  temple  of  Ammon. 
The  last  has  gaily  painted  domestic  scenes  and  the  plan  of  a  house. 


32.  Der  el-Medineh. 

No  one  should  miss  seeing  the  beautiful  small  Ptolemaic  temple  of 
Der  el-Medineh  lying  to  the  N.W.  of  Medinet  Habu.  It  lies  on  the  way 
from  Shekh  'Abd  el-Kurna  either  to  Medinet  Habu  or  to  the  Tombs  of  the 
Queens.    From  Medinet  Habu  we  reach  Der  el-Medineh  in  20  minutes. 

The  graceful  Temple  of  Der  el-Medineh,  founded  by  Ptolemy  IV. 
Philopator  and  completed  by  Philometor  and  Euergetos  II.,  was 
principally  dedicated  to  Hathor,  goddess  of  the  dead,  and  to  the 
goddess  Maat.  It  lies  in  a  barren  hollow,  in  which  several  frag- 
ments of  buildings  are  to  be  seen,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  lofty 
wall  of  dried  bricks  which  are  fitted  together  in  waving  lines. 
Through  this  a  Doorway  of  stone  (on  the  S.E.)  leads  into  the 
temple-precincts,  at  the  back  of  which  (N.)  are  steep  rocks.  The 
traveller  on  passing  through  the  doorway  in  the  outer  wall  sees 
before  him  the  temple  of  freestone,  on  the  smooth  facade  of  which, 
crowned  with  a  hollow  cornice,  many  Greeks  and  Copts  have  written 
their  names.  In  Christian  times  it  was  used  by  the  monks  as  a 
dwelling-place ,  and  to  this  is  due  the  mutilation  of  many  of  the 
inscriptions  and  also  its  present  name  (Der  =  monastery). 

Adjoining  the  temple  on  the  left  is  an  archway  of  bricks. 

We  first  enter  a  small  Vestibule,  the  roof  of  which  (now  mostly 
fallen  in)  was  supported  by  two  palm-columns.  Light  was  admitted 
through  openings  in  the  end- walls.  Separated  from  it  by  two  col- 
umns with  rich  floral  capitals  and  two  pillars  adorned  with  heads 
of  Hathor  is  the  Pronaos.  Screen-walls  rose  between  the  pillars  and 
columns,  and  between  the  columns  is  a  doorway,  open  at  the  top. 
Only  the  left  screen  is  now  left.  The  walls  of  this  hall  are  embel- 
lished with  incised  reliefs ,  representing  the  king  sacrificing  to 
various  deities.  Towards  the  top  of  the  left  wall  is  a  tasteful  Win- 
dow, which  originally  lighted  a  staircase.  From  the  pronaos  three 
doors  open  into  as  many  Chapels.  Above  the  hollow  cornice  over 
the  doorway  to  the  Central  Chapel  are  seven  heads  of  Hathor.  On 
the  interior  walls  appears  Philopator,  sometimes  accompanied  by 
his  sister  Arsinoe ;  and  on  the  jambs  of  the  entrance-door  are  four 
gods  with  bulls'  heads.  On  the  left  wall  of  the  Left  Chapel  is  a 
remarkable  representation  of  the  Judgment  of  the  Dead.    To  the 
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right  is  enthroned  Osiris,  god  of  the  underworld,  and  in  front  of 
him  are  his  'fetish'  (a  wine-skin  on  a  pole),  the  four  genii  of  the 
dead  upon  a  lotus-flower,  the  'Devourer  of  the  Underworld'  in  the 
form  of  a  hippopotamus,  and  Harpocrates,  resting  upon  a  crooked 
staff.  The  ibis-headed  Tho'ut  inscribes  the  verdict.  To  the  left  Anubis 
and  Horus  weigh  the  heart  of  the  deceased;  two  goddesses  of  truth, 
with  feathers  on  their  head,  conduct  the  deceased  into  the  judgment 
hall.  Above  is  the  deceased  praying  to  the  42  judges  of  the  dead. 
On  the  rear -wall  of  this  chapel  Philopator  offers  incense  before 
Osiris  and  Isis.  On  the  right  wall  appears,  to  the  left,  the  sacred  boat 
of  Osiris-Sokaris,  with  standards,  etc.  beside  it.  To  the  right  the  king 
offers  incense  to  Anubis,  who  holds  a  disc,  and  to  the  ithyphallic  Min. 
On  the  lintel  of  the  door  is  a  four-headed  ram  (the  god  of  the  four  winds), 
above  which  is  a  flying  vulture,  worshipped  by  four  goddesses.  —  On 
the  door -jambs,  the  king  with  three  hawk-headed  and  three  jackal- 
headed  genii.  —  The  reliefs  in  the  right  (S.)  Chapel  are  of  little  interest. 

The  valley  of  Der  el-Medineh  is  rich  in  Tombs  of  various  periods, 
some  of  them  early  and  of  great  interest,  with  the  colours  of  the 
paintings  marvellously  preserved. 

Proceeding  farther  into  the  valley  we  reach  a  tomb  with  a  wide 
entrance  from  which  there  is  a  flue  view  of  Der  el-Medineh  and  of 
the  fertile  plains  to  the  E.,  traversed  by  the  Nile  and  bounded  by 
the  distant  Arabian  mountains.  In  the  foreground  are  seen  Medinet 
Habu,  the  Colossi  of  Memnon,  and  the  Ramesseum,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  the  gigantic  ruins  of  Karnak. 

33.  The  Tombs  of  Kurnet-Murrai. 

Travellers  who  are  not  pressed  for  time  should  visit  one  of  the  tombs 
of  Kurnet-JIurrai  (eiz.  that  of  Hut/),  on  the  way  to  Medinet-Habu.  It  lies 
about  10  min.  from  Der  el-Medineh. 

From  Der  el-Medineh  we  ride  first  in  the  direction  of  the  Ra- 
messeum, then  turn  to  the  right  (S.W.J  towards  Medinet  Habu.  The 
mountain-slope  which  projects  on  the  right  and  on  which  stand 
some  fellah  huts  is  known  to  the  guides  as  Kurnet  Murrai.  Several 
of  the  tombs  here  date  from  the  18th  Dyn.,  but  the  majority  are  of 
no  interest  to  the  ordinary  traveller.  Only  one,  to  which  the  guides 
conduct  travellers  at  once,  is  of  exceptional  interest  (though  recently 
much  injured  by  being  used  as  a  stable),  on  account  of  the  repre- 
sentations it  contains.  This  belonged  to  a  certain  Huy,  who  was 
governor  of  Ethiopia  under  Twet-ankh-Amon. 

We  enter  by  the  door  at  T.  On  the  rear-wall  to  the  left  (PI.  6) 
is  Huy,  bearing  the  fan  and  crooked  staff,  the  symbols  of  his  dignity, 
and  presenting  to  the  king  the  tribute  from  Nubia,  brought  by  Nub- 
ian chiefs.  Behind  him  are  large  specimens,  including  a  Nubian 
landscape  standing  upon  a  table  covered  with  panther-skins  and 
cloths:  in  the  centre  is  a  conical  hut,  with  dum-palms,  giraffes, 
and  negroes  at  the  sides.  Higher  up  are  red  and  blue  gems  in  cups, 
rings  of  gold,  sacks  of  gold-dust,  shields  covered  with  golden  plates 
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and  gay  skins,  footstools,  chairs,  benches,  and  head-rests  of  ebony, 
a  chariot,  etc.  Three  rows  of  Nubian  chiefs,  dressed  (with  a  few 
exceptions)  in  the  Egyptian  style,  are  received  by  Huy  and  Amen- 
hotep  in  the  king's  name.  In  the  top  row,  behind  the  chiefs,  their 
princess,  shaded  by  an  umbrella,  approaches  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  oxen,  and  is  followed  by  chiefs  wearing  ostrich-feathers  in  their 
hair  which  is  plaited  into  a 
kind  of  hood  (as  is  the  custom 
to  this  day  among  these  tri- 
bes). The  procession  is  closed 
by  a  brown  and  a  black  Eth- 
iopian woman,  with  pendant 
breasts.  The  former  carries 
a  child  in  a  basket  on  her 
back,  and  each  woman  leads  e 
a  nude  boy  behind  her.  In 
the  second  and  third  rows 
are    Nubians    bringing    the 

produce  of  their  country,  including  gold,  panther-skins,  a  giraffe, 
and  oxen.  Each  ox  has  a  brown  and  a  black  human  hand  most  sin- 
gularly fixed  on  its  horns.  More  to  the  left  are  five  rows  of  ships  (the 
lower  rows  much  damaged).  The  two  richly  adorned  and  brightly 
painted  dhahabiyehs  (above)  resemble  the  craft  (the  ornamentation 
of  course  excepted)  in  which  the  products  of  the  Sudan  are  to  this 
day  transported  to  the  north.  Five  Ethiopian  princes  kneel  upon 
the  deck  of  the  second  boat.  Cattle  and  other  goods  are  being 
brought  to  Egypt  in  the  smaller  vessels  below. 

On  the  left  end-wall  (PI.  c)  appears  the  deceased,  sacrificing  to 
the  jackal-headed  Anubis  on  his  left  and  to  Osiris  on  his  right; 
below  is  the  deceased  beside  his  gravestone  (never  completed).  — 
On  wall  a  stands  the  deceased,  with  his  male  and  female  relatives 
behind  him,  and  two  Nile  boats  before  him ;  below  is  another  row 
of  people ;  farther  to  the  right  is  the  governor  of  Ethiopia,  with 
rows  of  people  bringing  tribute.  To  the  extreme  right  the  deceased 
is  seated  facing  a  boat.   The  rest  is  destroyed. 

On  the  rear-wall  to  the  right  (e)  appears  the  king,  with  Huy 
before  him  presenting  the  Syrian  tribute.  —  Amenhotep,  another 
governor  of  Ethiopia  and  brother  of  Huy,  is  bringing  pieces  of  lapis- 
lazuli  on  a  dish.  By  his  right  hand  hangs  a  breastplate,  set  with 
precious  stones.  The  representations  of  the  Syrian  grandees  ap- 
proaching the  king,  with  their  gifts,  on  the  right  are  unfortunately 
obliterated.  More  to  the  right,  Huy  praying  to  Osiris  (much  defaced). 

The  sepulchral  inscription ,  which  should  have  occupied  the 
right  end-wall  (PI.  d),  was  never  executed.  On  each  side  of  the 
vacant  space  are  offerings  to  Huy.  —  On  Wall  f  (right)  appears  the 
ceremonial  investiture  of  Huy  as  governor  of  the  Sudan,  in  presence 
0f  the  king;  his  friends  congratulate  Huy.   The  rest  is  destroyed. 
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34.  Medinet  Habu. 


To  the  S.W.  of  KurnetMurrai,  and  at  no  great  distance,  appears 
an  extensive  temple-group.  This  bears  the  name  of  Medinet  Habu,  a 
Christian  village  -which  arose  around  and  even  within  the  ancient 
sanctuary  as  early  as  the  6th  cent.,  and  of  which  considerable  traces 
still  remain.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  temple-ruins  rise  heaps  of 
rubbish,  which  we  follow  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  until  we 
reach  the  imposing  main  facade,  which  fronts  the  S.E. 

The  entire  edifice  may  be  divided  into  two  easily  distinguished 
portions.  The  earlier  of  these  is  the  Small  Temple,  built  in  the 
reigns  of  Makere  and  Thutmosis  III.  and  added  to  in  front  undeT 
the  Ptolemies  and  the  Roman  emperors.  The  other  portion  is  the 
Main  Temple,  built  by  Ramses  III.  on  the  exact  plan  of  the  Rames- 
seurn  and  dedicated  like  it  to  Ammon.  Like  all  Egyptian  sanc- 
tuaries, it  was  enclosed  by  a  wall ;  but  the  entrance  to  the  enclosure, 
instead  of  the  usual  massive  portal  of  stone  or  pylon,  was  formed 
by  a  remarkable  edifice,  known  as  the  Pavilion  of  Ramses  III. 

We  pass  in  front  of  the  pylon  and  other  buildings  in  front  of 
the  temple  of  Makere,  and  visit  first  the  Pavilion  and  Temple  of 
Ramses. 

a.  Pavilion  of  Bamses  III. 

We  pass  through  the  Outer  Wall  of  stone,  about  12  ft.  high,  by 
means  of  a  Oate  (PI.  A),  about  3  ft.  wide,  which  is  flanked  by  two 
small  Porter's  Lodges,  crowned  like  the  wall  with  pinnacles.  Be- 
yond these  we  are  confronted  by  the  remarkable  edifice,  resembling 
a  castle  and  known  as  the  Pavilion  of  Ramses  III.,  which  forms 
the  entrance  to  the  precincts  of  the  temple.  Two  tall  towers  (PI. 
b,  c),  with  almost  imperceptibly  sloping  walls  and  with  their  E. 
sides  resting  upon  a  battering  foundation-wall,  enclose  a  narrow 
court,  gradually  contracting  towards  the  back,  where  a  door  (PI.  a) 
has  been  formed  in  the  central  erection  joining  the  towers.  This 
edifice,  which  is  built  of  hewn  stone,  is  only  the  inner  kernel  of 
the  ancient  building ;  it  was  originally  adjoined  on  each  side  by 
brick  structures  of  the  full  breadth  of  the  present  facade.  These, 
however,  were  destroyed  at  an  early  period.  The  pavilion  had  two 
upper  stories,  containing  18  small  apartments,  formerly  reached  by 
staircases. 

The  Pavilion  reproduces  the  shape  of  the  Syrian  fortresses  which  oc- 
cur so  often  in  reliefs  (e.g.  on  the  first  pylon  of  the  Ramesseum),  and 
its  original  purpose  was  to  provide,  like  the  pylons  elsewhere,  a  dignified 
entrance  to  the  precincts  of  the  temple.  From  the  decorations  of  the  in- 
terior apartments  they  seem  to  have  been  occasionally  used  as  a  tempor- 
ary residence  hy  the  king  and  his  attendants,  so  that  the  term  'pavilion' 
ia  in  a  measure  justified. 

Both  the  facade  (E.  side)  of  the  pavilion  and  the  sides  facing 
the  court  are  covered  with  reliefs.    The  Facade  of  the  Right  Wing 
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(PI.  5)  shows  the  king  smiting  his  foes  in  presence  of  Harmakhis; 
below  are  six  fettered  princes,  representing  the  peoples  overcome 
by  Ramses  III. 

These  are  princes  of  Kheta,  Emor,  Thakari,  Shardana  (Sardinians), 
Shakalasha  (Sicilians),  Tuirsha  (Tyrrhenians)  of  the  sea,  and  Pulasta 
(Philistines).  For  the  attack  of  these  peoples  and  their  defeat  by  Ram- 
ses III.,  see  p.  233,  etc. 

On  the  Facade  of  the  Left  Wing  (PI.  c)  is  a  corresponding  pic- 
ture of  Ramses  smiting  his  foes  before  Harmakhis ;  below  are  Nub- 
ians (negroes)  and  Libyans.  On  the  walls  of  the  court,  between 
the  first  and  second  stories,  are  a  number  of  curious  consoles  or 
brackets,  the  purpose  of  which  has  not  been  explained.  These  con- 
sist of  two  projecting  slabs  between  which  are  four  busts ,  with 
hands  resting  on  the  lower  slab,  and  supporting  the  upper  slabs  on 
their  heads.  The  busts  obviously  represent  captive  enemies,  and 
the  colours  of  their  costumes  are  still  in  good  preservation. 

Right  (N.)  Wall  of  the  Court.  The  representations  from  right  to  left 
are:  1.  Ramses  sacrificing  to  a  (defaced)  god  and  to  Newt;  below  is  Am- 
nion handing  the  king  the  sword  of  victory.  2.  The  king  offering  wine 
to  Atum  and  a  goddess;  below,  the  same  offering  flowers  to  Ammon  and 
to  a  goddess.  3.  Ammon  (to  the  left)  and  Harmakhis  (to  the  right),  the 
latter  of  whom  holds  the  hieroglyph  for  'life''  before  the  king's  face.  — 
Left  (S.)  Wall  of  the  Court.  4.  The  king  presents  an  image  of  Ammon 
to  Harmakhis  and  Maat ;  below,  he  leads  two  rows  of  captives  before  Am- 
mon (the  Libyans  in  the  lower  row,  drawn  full-face,  should  be  noticed). 
5.  The  king  offers  incense  to  the  Moon-god  and  to  Sefkhet ;  below,  he 
presents  an  image  of  Maat  to  Ptah  and  Sefkhet.  In  the  second  story  is 
a  window  with  attractive  ceiling-decorations.  6.  The  king  before  Ammon, 
with  Mut  and  Thout  behind  him. 

In  the  narrow  Gateway  (PL  a)  leading  to  the  fore-court  the 
king  appears  leading  two  rows  of  fettered  captives  before  Ammon 
(on  the  left),  and  smiting  a  band  of  enemies  (on  the  right). 

The  Apartments  in  the  upper  stories  are  to  be  made  accessible 
by  new  staircases.  They  contain.scenes  from  the  harem  of  the  king, 
showing  nude  maidens  offering  him  flowers,  playing  chess  with  him, 
or  handing  him  fruit. 

Some  of  these  Reliefs  may  be  seen  from  below.  One ,  on  the  W. 
wall  of  a  room  in  the  upper  story  of  the  W.  Wing,  is  visible  from  the 
entrance;  it  represents  the  king  seated  with  four  maidens  before  him 
and  another  behind  him.  —  Several  others  are  visible  on  passing  through 
the  gateway  a  and  turning  to  the  right  towards  the  open  N.  side  of  the 
N.  Wing.  To  the  left  in  the  upper  story  are  two  windows,  giving  upon 
Court  B.  To  the  left  of  one  of  these  are  two  maidens;  to  the  right  of 
the  other,  the  king  on  a  chair,  with  a  maiden  behind  him  and  two  in 
front  of  him.  More  to  the  right,  near  a  hole  in  the  wall,  the  king  with 
a  maiden  standing  in  front  of  him,  and  a  kneeling  and  a  standing  woman 
to  the  left  (partly  destroyed).  Below  is  a  narrow  window,  with  vases  of 
flowers  above,  and  to  the  right  the  king  seated  between  two  maidens.  — 
In  this  part  of  the  N.  wing  we  may  observe  the  holes  in  which  the  ends 
of  the  rafters  supporting  the  floors  of  the  upper  stories  were  inserted. 

The  inner  side  of  the  central  edifice,  through  which  we  pass 
by  the  Gateway  a,  bears  reliefs  showing  the  king  in  various  posir 
tions  as  the  conqueror  of  his  enemies. 

"We  now  enter  the  Fore-Court  (PI.  B),  85  yds.  long  ,  between 
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the  pavilion  and  the  first  pylon.  Here,  to  the  left,  lies  a  small  Temple 
of  Amenertais. 

Through  a  large  Portal  we  enter  a  Fore  -  Court  and  thence  pass  to 
the  vaulted  Sanctuary,  which  was  completely  surrounded  hy  a  corridor. 
On  the  Left  Wing  of  the  portal  we  see  Amenertais  sacrificing  to  Ammon 
(above),  and  standing  holding  two  sistra  before  Ammon  and  Mut  (below). 
On  the  Right  Wing  Amenertais  sacrifices  to  Ammon  (above),  and  to  Am- 
mon and  a  goddess  (below).  The  temple  is  adjoined  on  the  right  by  three 
chapels,  dedicated  to  Shepenwepet,  Nitokris  (daughter  and  grand-daughter 
of  Amenertais),  and  Meht-wesekhet  (wife  of  Psammetikh  I.).  —  Opposite  the 
temple  is  a  small  Gateway  (PI.  B),  built  by  Nektanebos. 

b.  Large  Temple  of  Ramses  III. 

The  large  First  Pylon  is  covered  with  representations  and  in- 
scriptions. On  the  Right  Tower  (PI.  C),  to  the  right,  the  king  is 
shown  before  Ammon-Re-Harmakhis,  grasping  a  band  of  enemies 
by  the  hair  and  smiting  them  with  his  club.  The  hawk-headed  god 
hands  him  the  curved  sword  and  leads  to  him  by  a  cord  the  captured 
lands,  which  are  represented  in  the  accustomed  manner  by  circular 
walls  enclosing  their  names  and  surmounted  by  bound  enemies. 
Beneath  are  two  other  rows  of  representations  of  conquered  lands. 
Farther  to  the  left,  between  the  grooves  for  the  flag-staves,  is  a 
similar  but  much  smaller  scene,  representing  the  king  smiting  two 
foes  in  presence  of  Ammon  ;  and  beneath  is  a  long  inscription,  de- 
scribing in  poetic  but  exceedingly  exaggerated  language  the  victory 
won  by  Ramses  III.  over  the  Libyans  in  the  11th  year  of  his  reign. 
At  the  foot  Ammon  is  seated  to  the  left,  with  Ptah  standing  behind, 
inscribing  the  king's  name  on  a  palm-leaf.  The  king  kneels  be- 
fore Ammon,  under  the  sacred  tree,  and  receives  from  the  god  the 
hieroglyphs  for  'jubilee  of  the  reign',  suspended  on  a  palm-branch, 
as  a  symbol  of  long  life.  Thout  writes  the  king's  name  on  the  leaves 
of  the  tree,  and  beside  him  stands  the  goddess  Sefkhet.  To  the 
right  of  the  portal,  below,  is  a  stele  of  the  12th  year  of  the  king 
(imitated  from  a  stele  of  the  35th  year  of  Ramses  II.  at  Abu-Sim- 
bel),  containing  a  dialogue  between  Ptah  and  the  king.  The  Left 
Tower  (PI.  D)  repeats  these  scenes  and  inscriptions. 

We  now  pass  through  the  Central  Portal  (PI.  d),  which  is  em- 
bellished within  and  without  by  representations  of  the  king  wor- 
shipping the  gods.  The  First  Court,  forming  an  approximate  square 
of  115  ft.,  which  is  not  destitute  of  shade  even  at  midday,  has  covered 
colonnades  on  two  sides.  On  the  left  (S.)  are  eight  calyx-columns 
and  on  the  right  (N.)  are  seven  square  pillars,  against  which  stand 
colossal  statues  of  the  king  in  the  guise  of  Osiris. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Inner  Side  of  the  first  pylon,  which  is  adorn- 
ed with  scenes  from  the  Libyan  campaign  of  Ramses  (see  above). 
On  the  8.  Tower  (PI.  e)  we  see  the  Pharaoh  dashing  against  the  foe 
in  his  chariot.  Below,  the  enemy  is  being  butchered  by  the  Egypt- 
ian troops,  charioteers,  infantry,  and  mercenaries  from  among  the 
Shardana,  who  are  distinguished  by  their  round  helmets  ornamented 
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with  horns.  On  the  N.  Tower  (PI.  f)  the  king  appears  on  a  bal- 
cony, surrounded  by  his  grandees;  behind  are  two  fan-bearers. 
The  captured  Libyans  are  marshalled  before  him  in  two  rows,  and 
the  severed  hands,  etc.,  of  the  slain  are  being  heaped  together. 
Above  is  a  lengthy  inscription  describing  the  victory. 

The  inscriptions  and  sculptures  on  the  Second  Pylon,  bounding 
the  rear  of  the  court,  are  still  more  interesting.  On  the  Bight  Tower 
(PI.  E)  is  a  long  inscription  recording  the  triumph  won  by  the  king  in 
the  8th  year  of  his  reign  over  a  league  of  peoples  from  Asia  Minor,  who 
menaced  Egypt  by  sea  and  by  land  from  Syria.  On  the  Left  Tower 
(PI.  F)  the  king  leads  before  Ammon  and  Mut  three  rows  of  pris- 
oners, representing  the  conquered  in  this  campaign.  These  have 
beardless  faces  and  wear  curious  caps  adorned  with  feathers ;  their 
pointed  aprons ,  decorated  with  tassels,  differ  from  those  of  the 
Egyptians.  The  inscription  describes  them  as  belonging  to  the  tribes 
of  the  Danauna  and  Pulasta  (perhaps  Philistines?). 

Those  who  have  plenty  of  time  may  inspect  the  reliefs  on  the  rear 
walls  of  the  side-colonnades.  JV.  Colonnade.  In  the  upper  row  the  ki  ng 
appears  sacrificing  to  various  deities.  In  the  lower  row,  from  right  to 
left :  1.  The  king  in  a  halcony,  with  fan-bearers  and  officers  behind  him, 
while  three  rows  of  Syrian  captives  are  marshalled  in  front  of  him.  2.  The 
king  attacking  the  Syrian  fortress  of  Amor ;  he  has  left  his  chariot  and 
bends  his  how  against  the  enemy;  in  front  are  his  Egyptian  body-guard 
and  the  Shardana  mercenaries.  3.  Triumphal  procession  of  the  king,  who 
appears  in  his  chariot,  followed  by  his  body-guard  and  two  fan-bearers, 
and  preceded  by  three  rows  of  prisoners  (Libyans,  Syrians,  Pulasta,  etc.) 
attached  to  a  cord  held  by  the  king;  to  the  left  Egyptian  grandees  greet 
the  procession.  4.  The  king  presents  to  the  Theban  triad  two  rows  of 
#aptives  (colouring  of  the  costumes  in  good  preservation).  At  the  ends 
of  the  colonnades  are  large  figures  of  the  king  accompanied  by  his  fan 
bearer.  —  S.  Colonnade.  The  rear-wall  is  interrupted  by  three  doors 
(though  only  one  is  shown  on  the  plan)  and  a  window.  The  last  belongs 
to  a  balcony,  to  which  a  staircase  ascended  on  the  outside  of  the  temple 
wall.  On  the  E.  end-wall  (beside  the  first  pylon)  is  the  king  between 
his  fan-bearers,  with  his  body-guard  below.  On  the  S.  wall,  from  left  to 
right:  1.  The  king  in  his  chariot,  accompanied  by  two  fan-bearers  and  a 
lion ;  behind  and  in  front  is  the  body-guard.  Below  is  the  body-guard  in 
continuation  of  the  E.  wall.  2.  The  king  seizing  four  foes  by  the  hair 
and  smiting  them  with  his  club ;  beneath  the  king's  feet  is  a  console  with 
the  busts  of  four  enemies  (like  those  in  the  court  of  the  Pavilion,  p.  291). 
To  the  left  of  the  window  is  the  king  smiting  his  foes;  beneath  are 
wrestlers  and  the  royal  body-guard.  3  closely  resembles  No.  2.  4.  The 
king  followed  by  his  fan-bearers  and  Egyptian  princes.  Horses  and  soldiers 
(note  the  trumpeter  in  the  upper  row)  approach  to  meet  the  king.  On  the 
W.  end-wall  (next  the  second  pylon)  is  the  king  followed  by  two  fan-bear, 
ers;  in  front  of  him  stand  a  priest  with  a  censer  and  another  fan-bearer 

The  granite  gateway  of  the  second  pylon,  which  is  approached 
by  an  inclined  plane,  admits  us  to  the  Second  Court,  which  is  125  ft. 
long  and  138  ft.  broad.  In  the  Christian  period  it  was  converted 
into  a  church,  the  last  remains  of  which  were  finally  cleared  away 
in  1895.  This  court  is  almost  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  second 
court  of  the  Ramesseum,  even  to  part  of  the  relief-embellishments; 
but  it  is  in  much  better  preservation.  On  all  four  sides  are  colon- 
nades.  On  the  N.  and  S.  the  colonnades  are  supported  by  columns 
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with  bud-capitals ;  on  the  E.  are  square  pillars  with  Osiris-statues; 
and  on  the  W.  is  a  terrace  with  eight  Osiris-pillars  in  front  and 
eight  columns  behind.  On  the  columns  arid  pillars  the  king  is 
shown  sacrificing  to  the  gods.  The  reliefs  on  the  back-walls  of  the 
colonnades  illustrate  events  in  the  life  of  Ramses ,  some  showing 
great  festivals  in  which  he  took  part,  others  the  warlike  deeds  of 
himself  or  his  aTmy.  —  N.  and  N.E.  Colonnades.  In  the  upper  row 
are  *8cenes  from  the  great  Festival  of  the  god  Min,  which  was  also 
celebrated  as  a  coronation- festival,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  Rames- 
seum  (p.  279).  First  (PL  1)  appears  the  Pharaoh,  borne  from  his 
palace  on  a  richly-decorated  litter  with  a  canopy.  He  is  followed 
by  his  sons  (names  wanting)  and  numerous  courtiers,  while  he  is 
preceded  by  priests  carrying  censers,  a  priest  who  recites,  and  a 
troop  of  soldiers,  each  of  whom  wears  two  feathers  on  his  head.  The 
trumpeter  and  drummer  at  the  head  of  the  line  in  the  upper  row, 
and  the  castanet- players  in  the  lower  row,  should  be  noticed.  In 
the  next  scene  (2)  the  king  is  shown  sacrificing  and  offering  incense 
before  the  ithyphallic  image  of  Min.  The  following  scene  (3), 
continued  on  the  N.E.  wall ,  exhibits  the  sacred  procession.  The 
image  of  Min  is  borne  on  a  litter  by  priests,  while  fan-hearers  walk 
by  the  side  and  priests  carrying  the  sacred  caskets  follow.  In  front 
marches  the  king ,  who  in  turn  is  preceded  by  a  white  bull  (the 
sacred  animal  of  Min),  priests,  the  queen,  and  a  long  procession  of 
priests  in  two  rows,  carrying  standards,  temple  utensils,  and  images 
of  the  king  and  his  ancestors.  To  the  right  is  the  king  awaiting  the 
procession  (see  above).  Farther  to  the  right  (4)  the  Pharaoh  cure 
with  his  sickle  the  sheaf  of  corn  handed  to  him  by  a  priest  (as  in 
the  Ramesseum ,  p.  280).  Behind  him  stands  the  reciting  priest, 
who  intones  a  hymn  to  Min,  while  another  priest  presents  the  sheaf 
to  the  god.  The  queen  (above)  is  also  present  at  this  ceremony. 
The  white  bull  again  appears  in  front  of  the  king,  and  beneath  is  a 
series  of  images  of  the  royal  ancestors.  Finally  (5)  the  king  is 
shown  offering  incense  to  the  god  Min  standing  under  a  canopy. 

The  lower  series  of  representations  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  walls  are  less 
interesting.  To  the  left  (under  No.  1,  ahove)  are  the  sacred  boats  of  Khons, 
Mat,  and  Ammon ;  to  the  right  (under  No.  2,  above)  priests  bear  the  boats 
out  of  the  temple,  while  the  king,  before  whom  is  a  fourth  boat,  approaches 
to  meet  them. 

8.  and  S.E.  Colonnades.  In  the  upper  rows  in  these  a  Festival 
of  Ptah-Sokaris  is  displayed.  It  begins  to  the  left  of  the  door  (PI.  6) 
with  a  train  of  priests  of  various  forms,  bearing  sacred  boats,  im- 
ages of  the  gods,  standards,  and  temple  utensils.  Next  appear  the 
king  and  his  dignitaries,  succeeded  (PI.  7)  by  a  colossal  symbol  of 
the  god  Nefertem,  son  of  Ptah,  borne  by  eighteen  priests.  After  the 
king  (8)  come  sixteen  exalted  personages,  including  the  king's  sons, 
holding  a  cord  which  reaches  to  the  hands  of  the  king.  Two  priests 
offer  incense  before  the  king.  Then  follow  sixteen  priests  (9)  bear- 
ing the  boat  of  Ptah-Sokaris,  followed  by  the  king.   The  king  (10) 
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sacrifices  before  the  sacred  boat;  and  finally  the  king  before  the 
ram-headed  Khnum  and  two  other  gods,  and  before  Sokaris-Osiris,. 
to  whom  he  offers  a  platter  with  bread. 

More  interesting  than  these  festal  representations  are  the  Warlike 
Reliefs,  in  the  lower  division  on  the  S.  and  S.E.  walls.  The  1st  Scene 
(PI.  6)  on  the  S.E.  wall  depicts  the  king  attacking  the  Libyans  with 
his  charioteers  and  shooting  with  his  l>ow.  The  infantry  fight  in 
wild  confusion.  The  Egyptians  are  assisted  by  the  Shardana  mer- 
cenaries (in  the  lower  row).  The  2nd  Scene  shows  the  return  of  the 
king  from  the  battle.  He  drives  in  his  chariot,  with  three  rows  of 
fettered  Libyans  in  front  of  him,  and  two  fan-bearers  behind  him. 
3rd  Scene.  The  king  leads  the  Libyan  captives  before  Amnion.  On 
the  S.  wall  is  a  relief  (7)  showing  the  king  turning  round  in  his 
chariot  to  receive  the  Libyan  captives  (light  red  in  hue),  who  are 
conducted  to  him  in  four  rows  by  his  sons  and  other  notabilities. 
The  hands,  etc.  cut  off  from  the  slain  are  being  counted.  The  greater 
part  of  this  wall  is  occupied  by  a  75-line  inscription,  recording  the 
conquest  of  the  Libyans  and  of  the  N.  tribes  of  the  Pulasta  and 
Thakari  (p.  291),  which  furnished  the  subjects  of  the  reliefs. 

The  Rear  Wall  of  the  Terrace  at  the  W.  side  of  this  second  court 
has  three  rows  of  representations.  In  the  two  upper  rows ,  Ram- 
ses III.  is  shown  worshipping  various  deities.  In  the  lowest  row 
(as  in  the  Ramesseum,  p.  280)  are  royal  princes  and  princesses. 
The  names  beside  many  of  these  were  added  under  Ramses  VI. 

We  now  enter  the  Great  Hypostyle  Hall.  The  roof  was  formerly 
supported  by  24  columns  in  4  rows  of  six,  of  which  the  central  row 
was  considerably  thicker  than  the  others.  The  roof,  however,  has 
long  fallen  in,  and  of  the  columns  only  the  stumps  remain. 

On  the  walls  are  representations  of  the  king  in  presence  of  various 
deities.  An  interesting  relief  on  the  S.  wall  shows  the  magnificent  gold 
vases  presented  by  Ramses  III.  to  Ammon,  Mat,  and  Khons. 

Two  Smaller  Chambers  (PI.  G,  H)  follow,  with  four  couples  of 
columns,  and  then  a  Central  Apartment  (PL  J),  with  four  pillars, 
and  several  adjoining  rooms,  dedicated  to  Osiris,  and  embellished 
with  scenes  from  the  fields  of  the  blessed,  etc.  All  these  rooms  are 
much  damaged. 

The  great  hypostyle  hall  is  adjoined  also  at  the  sides  (N.  and  S.) 
by  two  series  of  rooms  (PL  1-11),  of  which  those  to  the  left  formed 
the  Treasury  of  the  temple. 

The  Repretentatiom  on  the  walls  of  these  treasure-chambers  refer  to 
the  costly  objects  stored  within  them.  Room  1  (which  was  also  access- 
ible from  the  W.  terrace  of  the  second  court) :  The  king  presents  Ammon 
with  his  own  statues  in  the  form  of  a  sphinx  or  kneeling.  Room  2:  The 
king  presents  to  Ammon  costly  vessels ,  with  lids  in  the  shape  of  the 
heads  of  rams,  hawks,  or  kings,  and  table-equipages  shaped  like  recumb- 
ent rams  or  sphinxes..  Room  3:  The  king  presents  Ammon  with  sacks 
of  precious  stones.  Room  4:  The  king  offers  costly  table-services,  or- 
naments, golden  harps,  silver,  lead,  etc.  Room  6:  The  king  offers  heaps 
of  gold  and  other  precious  metals.  —  In  Rooms  6-11  we  see  the  king 
sacrificing  to  various  deities.    In  Room  7  the  princes  and  princesses  pre- 
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sent  gifts  to  the  king  and  queen.  —  A  staircase  beginning  to  the  right 
of  Boom  G  ascended  to  an  upper  story  (now  destroyed)  over  room  7-10. 
There  was  an  upper  story  over  the  treasure-chambers  also. 

We  now  quit  the  temple  and  proceed  to  examine  the  interesting 
representations  on  the  outside  of  the  *W.  and  *N.  Wall,  which  com- 
memorate the  wars  of  the  king. 

On  the  right  half  of  the  W.  Wall  are  much  injured  scenes  from  the 
campaigns  against  the  negroes.  The  series  of  representations  from  the  wars 
against  the  Libyans,  the  peoples  of  the  N.,  and  the  Syrians,  begins  on  the 
left  half.  —  1st  Scene.  Ramses  III.  receives  the  sword  from  Amnion  and 
Khons ;  beside  him  is  Thout.  —  2nd  Scene.  Ramses  receives  the  bow  from 
Mont  and  mounts  his  chariot.  —  3rd  Scene.  Departure  of  the  king  for  the 
Libyan  war.  Before  him  march  Egyptian  soldiers  and  negro  musicians,  be- 
hind him  come  the  army  and  the  royal  retinue.  This  scene  brings  us  to  the 
N.W.  angle  (PI.  x) ;  the  following  scenes  are  on  the  N.  Wall,  between  that 
point  and  the  second  pylon  (PI.  y).  —  4th  Scene.  The  Egyptian  army  on  the 
march.  A  lion  walks  beside  the  chariot  of  Ramses.  In  another  chariot  before 
that  of  the  king  is  the  standard  of  Ammon-Re  with  the  ram's  head.  — 
5th  Scene.  Battle  with  the  Libyans.  —  6th  Scene.  The  king  harangues  five 
rows  of  soldiers,  who  bring  captive  Libyans.  The  severed  hands,  etc.  are 
counted,  amounting  to  12,535.  —  7th  Scene.  The  king  in  his  balcony  in- 
spects the  levying  of  troops  for  the  war  against  the  peoples  of  the  N.  Stand- 
ards are  brought  out  and  weapons  distributed  to  the  soldiers.  —  8th  Scene. 
The  king  starts  for  Syria;  before  him  march  soldiers  with  lances  and  bows. 
Below  are  the  Shardana  mercenaries,  recognized  by  the  spherical  tops  of 
their  helmets.  —  9th  Scene.  Battle  with  the  N.  tribes  of  Palestine  (p.  293). 
The  king,  standing  in  his  chariot,  shoots  arrows  against  the  enemies,  who 
are  identified  as  Thakari  from  the  curious  striped  caps,  not  unlike  an  Indian 
headdress.  In  the  middle,  among  the  latter,  are  ox-waggons  with  children 
in  them.  —  10th  Scene.  The  king  at  a  lion-hunt.  One  of  the  lions,  concealed 
in  a  thicket,  has  been  pierced  by  the  king's  spear  and  arrows;  another 
lies  dying  beneath  the  horse's  feet ;  and  the  king  turns  to  transfix  a  third , 
of  which  only  the  claws  are  shown.  Beneath  is  a  procession  of  the  Egyptian 
army  and  mercenaries.  —  11th  Scene.  'Naval  battle  with  the  peoples  of  the 
N.,  who  were  met  and  conquered  by  the  Egyptian  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile.  The  king,  having  alighted  from  his  chariot,  shoots  against  the  hos- 
tile fleet.  The  representation  is  exceedingly  animated,  though  not  very 
distinct  in  the  oblique  light.  One  of  the  hostile  ships  has  capsized.  The 
Egyptian  vessels  are  denoted  by  the  lion's  head  on  the  prow.  The  ship 
below  to  the  right  is  steered  by  two  men  with  large  oars,  while  the  rest 
of  the  crew  are  rowers  seated  upon  benches.  In  the  interior  of  the  ship 
are  a  number  of  bound  Thakari,  and  others  appear  in  the  lower  row.  The 
king  himself  is  treading  upon  a  captive  foe.  In  front  of  him  are  some 
archers,  and  above  him,  in  the  form  of  a  vulture,  hovers  the  goddess  of 
Lower  Egypt.  —  12th  Scene.  The  king,  having  alighted  from  his  chariot, 
receives  in  a  balcony  the  grandees  who  conduct  the  prisoners.  In  the  lower 
row  the  severed  hands  are  being  counted  and  the  number  noted.  To  the 
left  is  the  royal  chariot.  —  13th  Scene.  The  king  presents  two  rows  of 
captives,  described  as  Thakari  (above)  and  Libyans  (below),  to  Ammon, 
Mut,  and  Khons,  the  Theban  triad. 

We  have  now  reached  the  second  pylon,  between  which  and  the  first 
pylon  are  two  additional  rows  of  reliefs.  The  upper  row  is  devoted  to 
the  Syrian  war,  the  lower  row  to  the  conquest  of  the  Libyans.  —  On  the 
rear  (W.  side)  of  the  first  pylon  are  three  scenes :  at  the  foot,  Battle 
with  the  Libyans;  in  the  middle,  the  king  has  alighted  from  his  chariot 
and  is  binding  captured  Libyans;  above,  he  storms  a  fortress  defended 
by  Hittites. 

On  the  outside  of  the  S.  Wall  of  the  temple  is  a  long  Fettival  Calen" 
dar,  which  contains  a  list  of  the  appointed  sacrifices  for  the  period  be- 
tween the  26th  Pakhons  (the  day  of  Ramses  III.'s  accession)  and  the  19th 
Tybi.    Beneath  is  a  procession  of  priests,  carrying  food  and  drink. 
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c.  The  Small  Temple  of  Medinet  Habu. 

We  now  quit  the  large  temple,  beside  which  we  note  the  con- 
siderable ruins  of  the  Christian  village,  whose  church  stood  in  the 
second  court  (p.  293).  We  retrace  our  steps  through  the  pylons, 
and  to  the  left  we  see  the  smaller  temple,  founded  under  the  18th 
Dyn. ,  the  oldest  part  of  the  remains  at  Medinet  Habu.  Even  if  the 
inscriptions  had  been  defaced,  the  architectonic  forms  here  used 
wouldhavetoldusinwhatepoch  of  Egyptian  history  the  building  was 
erected.  Its  axis  is  not  exactly  parallel  with  that  of  the  temple  of 
Ramses.  The  small  temple  was  entered  from  the  E.  It  is  an  open 
question  how  the  courts  were  originally  arranged,  which  preceded 
the  actual  sanctuary.  Little  of  them  remained,  and  the  later  Pharaohs, 
and  even  the  Ptolemies  and  Roman  emperors  extended  the  old 
building. 

Quitting  the  temple  of  Ramses  by  the  Entrance  Door  A,  we 
turn  to  the  left  (N.)  towards  the  Doorway  at  PI.  g,  which  is  adorned 
with  inscriptions  by  Antoninus  Pius.  This  admits  us  to  Court  I, 
which  is  enclosed  with  walls.  On  the  N.  side  lay  a  narrow  Colon- 
nade, which  had  columns  with  rich  floral  capitals,  connected  with 
each  other  by  low  screen-walls  (unfinished).  Only  the  two  central 
columns  are  now  left.  On  passing  between  these  we  are  confronted 
by  the  great  Pylon,  which  was  built  in  the  later  Ptolemaic  epoch, 
with  blocks  taken  from  earlier  edifices  (especially  from  the  Rames- 
seum).  Ptolemy  X.  Soter  II.  appears  on  the  central  portal,  wor- 
shipping the  gods.  Beyond  the  pylon  is  a  Chapel,  only  30  ft.  long, 
dating  from  the  reign  of  Nektanebos.  The  roof  was  supported  by 
eight  columns  which,  however,  have  been  broken  off  level  with  the 
top  of  the  low  screen-walls  which  connected  them.  Immediately 
adjoining  the  chapel  is  a  Second  Pylon,  50  ft.  wide,  which  was  er- 
ected under  Taharqa  and  restored  under  Soter  II. 

On  the  central  porta]  facing  the  chapel  Nektanebos  has  replaced  with 
his  own  name  that  of  Taharqa. 

On  the  back  of  the  Pylon  appears  Taharqa,  grasping  a  band  of 
enemies  by  the  hair  and  smiting  them.  Beyond  this  is  the  ruined 
Court  II,  with  (to  the  right)  the  granite  jambs  of  a  gateway,  built 
by  Peteamenope,  a  noble  living  under  the  26th  Dyn.,  to  whom 
the  large  tomb  at  el-Asasif  (p.  277)  belongs. 

We  now  at  last  reach  the  Small  Temple,  the  oldest  building  at 
Medinet  Habu. 

This,  like  the  terrace-temple  of  Der  el-bahri,  was  begun  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Makere  and  Thutmosis  III.  The  figures  and  inscriptions  of  the 
queen,  in  the  first  completed  (inner)  chambers,  have  been  chiselled  out 
here  also,  and  replaced  by  those  of  Thutmosis  III.,  Thutmosis  I.,  or  Thut- 
mosis II.  The  cella  and  the  surrounding  colonnade  were  not  completed 
until  the  reign  of  Thutmosis  III.  as  sole  monarch.  The  figures  and  names 
of  the  gods  defaced  by  Amenophis  IV.  were  restored  under  Haremheb 
and  Sethos  I.  Farther  restorations  took  place  under  Ramses  III.,  Pinotem, 
Euergetes  II.,  etc. 

This  small  but  very  elegant  temple  comprises  a  Cella  (PI.  K) 
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surrounded  by  a  Colonnade,  and  six  Chambers  behind.  The  Colon- 
nade is  enclosed  on  the  outside  by  a  parapet  upon  which  rise  square 
pillars,  which  support  the  roof  along  with  the  sixteen-sided  col- 
umns in  the  inner  row.  The  representations  show  Thutmosis  III. 
sacrificing  or  performing  other  sacred  rites  in  presence  of  the  gods. 
In  the  inner  chambers  Thutmosis  I.  and  Thutmosis  II.  also  appear 
in  place  of  the  original  figures  of  Makere.  The  inscriptions  on  the 
pillars  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  refer  to  the  restorations  by 
Haremheb,  Sethos  I.,  and  Pinotem.  The  cella  had  a  door  at  each 
end  (restored  by  Euergetes  II.).  The  last  room  on  the  right  still 
contains  a  sacred  shrine. 

The  temple  is  adjoined  on  the  N.  and  S.  by  later  additions.  That 
to  the  N.  is  built  of  blocks  taken  from  earlier  buildings,  showing  the 
names  of  Ramses  II.,  Pinotem,  and  Hakoris.  The  small  grated  window 
should  be  noticed.  —  The  reliefs  on  the  external  walls  of  the  temple 
date  from.  Ramses  III.  —  About  65  paces  to  the  N.E.  is  the  well-known 
Fresh  Water  Well  (probably  a  Kilometer),  to  which  a  subterranean  passage 
leads.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the.  freshness  of  the  water  remains 
entirely  unaffected  by  the  saline  exudations  from  the  ground,  even  in 
the  necropolis  at  Thebes. 

To  the  S.  of  the  temples  of  Medinet  Habu  are  traces  of  a  Sacred  Lake 
of  considerable  extent,  formerly  taken  for  a  hippodrome.  At  its  N.W. 
angle  is  a  small  unfinished  temple,  now  known  as  Kasr  el-'Aguz,  erected 
by  Euergetes  II.  to  the  god  Thout.  It  consists  of  a'  wide  vestibule  and 
three  rooms,  one  behind  another.  Still  farther  to  the  S.,  at  the  S.W. 
angle  of  the  former  lake,  stood  a  small  sanctuary  dating  from  the  Roman 
period.  It  was  erected  by  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius,  while  the  ruined 
pylon  bears  the  names  of  Vespasian,  Domitian,  and  Otho,  the  last  of 
exceedingly  rare  occurrence  owing  to  the  emperor's  short  reign  (69  A.D.). 
T  he  temple  consists  of  a  cella  surrounded  by  apartments.  A  staircase 
]  eads  to  the  roof  from  a  space  to  the  extreme  left  of  the  entrance.  The 
inscriptions  announce  that  the  sanctuary  no  longer  belongs  to  the  Dios- 
politan  district,  but  to  that  of  Hermonthis;  it  was  dedicated  to  the  Isis 
of  the  W.  mountain  of  Hermonthis.  —  In  the  vicinity  are  the  completely 
ruined  remains  of  a  Palace  of  Amenophis  UJ.,  which  in  structure  and 
embellishments  resembled  that  of  Amenophis  IV.  at  Tell  el-'Amarna. 


35.  Tombs  of  the  Queens. 

The  Tombs  of  the  Queens  are  in  every  way  less  important  than  those 
of  the  Kings  in  Biban  el-Muluk,  which  should  in  any  case  be  seen ;  and 
a  visit  to  the  former,  for  which  at  least  l'/4  hr.  is  necessary,  renders  it 
almost  impossible  to  complete  the  first  day's  programme  On  the  West 
Bank.  Those  who,  however,  decide  to  visit  them  should  proceed  thither 
direct  from  Medinet  Habu,  and  visit  Der  el  -  Medineh  on  the  way  back. 
From  Medinet  Habu  to  the  Tombs  '/«  hr.  —  The  Tombs  of  the  Queens  are 
called  by  the  Arabs  Bdb  el-Harlm  or  Biban  es-Sultdndt,  and  sometimes 
Bibdn,  el-Haggi  Hammed. 

The  road  from  Medinet-Habu  to  the  Tombs  of  the  Queens  crosses 
the  desert  to  the  W.,  and  passes  through  a  mountain  valley  with 
bare  and  lofty  sides  of  limestone,  picturesquely  formed  and  carved 
with  inscriptions  of  various  lengths.  The  latter  contain  prayers  to 
the  gods  of  the  regions  of  the  dead,  and  date  from  the  19th  and 
20th  Dynasties.  The  Tombs  of  the  Queens  belong  to  the  same 
period,  except  a  few  which  are  of  the  18th  Dynasty.     Altogether 
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upwards  of  20  have  been  discovered,  many  unfinished  and  entirely 
without  decoration,  and  in  their  rough  and  blackened  condition, 
resembling  mere  caves  in  the  rocks.  It  is  rare  to  find  either  in- 
scriptions or  representations  carved  in  the  stone ;  even  in  the  finest 
tombs  the  limestone  walls  were  more 
often  covered  with  plaster  which 
could  be  adorned  with  paintings 
without  much  difficulty. 

The  most  interesting  tomb,  to 
which  visitors  are  usually  conducted 
at  once  by  the  guides,  lies  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  valley.  This  is  the  Tomb 
of  Queen  Tyti.  It  consists  of  the 
usual  antechamber  (PI.  1)  open  to 
the  N.,  a  long  passage  (PI.  2),  and  a 
large  chapel  (PI.  3)  with  a  small 
chamber  on  each  of  its  three  sides. 
In  this  as  in  most  of  the  better  pre- 
served tombs  of  the  Queens  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  colour  is  extraordinary. 
On  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
passage  kneels  Maat,  the  goddess  of 
truth ,  protecting  those  who  enter 
with  her  wings.  On  the  left  wall 
(PL  a)  of  the  Passage  2  we  see  the 

queen  before  Ptah,  Harmakhis,  the  genii  of  the  dead  Amset  and 
Twemetf,  and  Isis ;  on  the  right  (PI.  6)  Tyti  stands  before  Thout, 
Atum,  Qebhsnewf,  and  Nephthys.  Ptah  is  placed  opposite  to  Thout, 
Harmakhis,  i.e.  the  morning  sun,  to  Atum,  i.e.  the  evening  sun, 
the  two  genii  of  the  dead  Amset  and  Twemetf  to  the  two  others 
Hapy  and  Qebhsnewf,  and  lastly  Isis  to  her  sister  Nephthys. 

At  the  entrance  to  Boom  3  are  at  PI.  c  the  Goddess  Selqet  (with 
the  scorpion  on  her  head),  and  at  PI.  d  Neith,  'the  great  lady  of 
Sals'.  In  Room  3  are  figures  of  gods  and  daemons.  In  the  Side 
Chamber  5  is  the  mummy-shaft  (caution  necessary).  In  the  inner- 
most Chamber  6  Osiris  sits  enthroned  on  the  rear-wall ;  before  him 
stand  Neith  and  Selqet  and  behind  him  Nephthys  and  Isis  and  also 
Thout.  On  the  walls  e  and  f  are  the  genii  of  the  dead  and  other 
gods  seated  at  banquet-tables,  while  the  queen  prays  to  them.  In 
Room  4,  on  the  rear-wall,  to  the  left,  Hathor,  the  mistress  of  the 
West,  appears  in  the  form  of  a  cow,  standing  on  a  mountain.  Before 
her  is  a  syeamore  from  which  Hathor  in  human  form  brings  Nile 
water  to  refresh  the  queen. 

Adjoining  this  grave  on  the  left  is  the  very  similar  tomb  of  Queen  Eset, 
mother  of  Ramses  VI.    It  is  difficult  of  access  and  scarcely  repays  a  visit. 

On  the  opposite  (N.)  side  of  the  valley  are  the  tombs  of  the  wives 
of  Ramses  II. :  Meryt-Amon,  Nebt-teice,  and  Bent-Anat.  —  In  a  smaller  side 
Valley,  running  parallel  to  the  one  just  mentioned  a  nda  few  yards  to  the 
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S.,  are  the  tombs  of  Sal-re,  wife  of  Sethos  I.,  and   of  an   Unknown,  Queen, 
with  representations  of  beds,  chairs,  boxes,  and  other  furniture  of  the  dead. 

On  the  way  from  the  Tombs  of  the  Queens  to  (74  hr.)  Der  el- 
bahri  we  pass  a  number  of  historically  important  steles  of  the  18th, 
19th,  and  20th  Dyn.,  placed  against  the  ridge.  One  of  these  shows 
Ramses  III.  before  Horus,  and  his  father  Set-nakht  before  Ammon. 
On  another  Ramses  III.  appears  before  Ammon ;  Mer-segret,  god- 
dess of  the  West,  offers  him  her  breast ;  behind  is  Harmakhis.  The 
inscription  refers  to  the  campaigns  of  the  king.  To  the  right  is  a 
very  ruinous  tomb,  resembling  the  Tombs  of  the  Queens  in  con- 
struction. 


36.     The  Colossi  of  Memnon. 

Reached  in  about  10  min.  from  Medinet  Habu,  and  about  the  same 
distance  from  the  Ramesseum. 

The  *Colossi  of  Memnon  are  visible  from  a  great  distance  on 
all  sides.  These  two  colossal  statues  have  suffered  severely  from 
the  hand  of  time  and  have  lost  their  artistic  value ,  but  they  still 
exert  all  their  old  attraction  in  virtue  of  the  innumerable  associa- 
tions that  cling  to  them.  They  are  surpassed  in  size  and  in  beauty 
of  material  only  by  the  shattered  colossus  in  the  Ramesseum.  The 
two  immense  figures  and  the  cubical  thrones  on  which  they  are 
seated  are  carved  out  of  a  pebbly  and  quartzose  sandstone-con- 
glomerate, of  a  yellowish-brown  colour  and  very  difficult  to  work. 
Both  represent  Amenophis  III.  and  they  originally  stood  in  front 
of  a  temple  erected  by  that  monarch,  of  which  only  the  scantiest 
relics  are  now  left.  In  the  Roman  imperial  epoch  they  were  taken 
for  statues  of  Memnon,  son  of  Eos  and  Tithonus,  who  slew  Anti- 
lochus,  the  brave  son  of  Nestor,  during  the  Trojan  war,  for  which  he 
was  himself  slain  by  Achilles.  When  it  became  known  that  the  N. 
colossus  emitted  a  musical  note  at  sunrise,  a  new  myth  was  in- 
vented to  explain  the  fact.  Memnon  who  had  fallen  at  Troy  ap- 
peared as  a  stone  image  at  Thebes  and  greeted  his  mother  Eos 
with  a  sweet  and  plaintive  note  when  she  appeared  at  dawn.  The 
goddess  heard  the  sound  and  the  morning-dews  are  the  tears  she 
shed  upon  her  beloved  child. 

The  S.  Colossus  is  in  better  preservation  than  the  N.  one,  but 
there  is  little  difference  between  them  in  point  of  size.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  former,  in  which  the  original  form  is  more  easily  seen, 
are  as  follows :  height  of  the  figure,  52  ft. ,  height  of  the  pedestal  on 
which  the  feet  rest,  13  ft.,  height  of  the  entire  monument,  64  ft. 
But  when  the  figure  was  adorned  with  the  long-since  vanished 
crown,  the  original  height  may  have  reached  69  ft.  The  legs  from 
the  sole  to  the  knee  measure  19V2  ft.,  and  each  foot  is  lO1^  ft. 
long.  The  breadth  of  the  shoulders  is  193/4  ft;  the  middle  finger 
on   one  hand  is  4!/2  ft-  long ;    and  the  arm  from  the  tip  of  the 
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finger  to  the  elbow  measures  15^2  ft-  The  entire  colossus,  includ- 
ing the  throne  and  pedestal,  weighs  1175  tons. 

The  Northern  Colossus  is  the  famous  vocal  statue  of  Memnon. 
To  the  left  of  the  king  stands  his  mother  Metemwa,  to  the  right  his 
wife  Teye;  a  third  figure,  between  the  legs,  is  destroyed.  On  each 
side  of  the  seat  two  Nile -gods  were  represented  in  sunk  relief, 
winding  the  representative  plants  of  Egypt  (papyrus  and  lily)  round 
the  hieroglyph  for  lto  unite1,  a  symbol  of  the  union  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt. 

Attention  began  to  be  directed  to  the  Musical  Phenomenon  con- 
nected with  the  colossus,  about  the  beginning  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, after  it  had  been  broken.  Strabo  says :  'Of  two  gigantic  mono- 
lithic statues  situated  close  to  each  other,  one  is  entire,  while  the 
upper  portions  of  the  other,  from  the  waist  upwards,  are  said  to 
have  been  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake.  It  is  popularly  believed 
that  a  sound,  as  though  caused  by  a  gentle  blow,  is  heard  once  a 
day  proceeding  from  the  remaining  portion  on  the  throne  and 
pedestal.  I  myself,  when  I  was  on  the  spot  along  with  Aelius  Grallus 
and  numerous  other  friends  and  soldiers,  heard  the  sound  about  the 
first  hour ;  but  I  was  unable  to  decide  whether  it  proceeded  from 
the  base  or  from  the  statue,  or  indeed  whether  it  was  deliberately 
produced  by  one  of  those  standing  round  the  pedestal.  For  as  I  do 
not  know  the  cause,  anything  appears  to  me  much  more  credible 
than  that  the  sound  issued  from  the  stone  thus  placed'.  Doubts  as 
to  the  genuineness  of  the  phenomenon  ceased  soon  after  Strabo's 
time,  and  while  that  famous  geographer  mentions  only  an  inarti- 
culate sound  (tyoyoz),  Pausanias  speaks  of  a  musical  note  and  Ju- 
venal refers  to  the  'resonance  from  the  magic  strings  of  the  shat- 
tered Memnon'.  By  later  observers  the  sound  is  compared  to  that  of 
a  stroke  upon  metal,  or  even  of  a  trumpet-blast  and  of  human  voices 
singing.  The  sound  was  heard  only  at  or  soon  after  sunrise,  though 
by  no  means  invariably  then;  and  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
visitors  wefe  disappointed  of  hearing  it.  Among  these  was  Septi- 
mius  Severus,  who  caused  the  restoration  of  the  upper  portions, 
perhaps  with  a  view  to  propitiate  the  angry  god.  The  restoration  was 
not  very  skilfully  managed,  with  five  courses  of  sandstone  blocks. 
Thereafter  the  phenomenon  ceased,  and  the  colossus,  abhorred  by 
the  Christians  as  a  pagan  idol,  fell  rapidly  into  oblivion  as  the  new 
religion  spread. 

Letronne  has  proved  that  the  resonance  of  the  stone  is  on  no  account 
to  he  explained  as  a  mere  priestly  trick,  and  in  the  opinion  of  eminent 
physicists  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  a  hard  resonant  stone,  heated  by 
the  warm  sunlight  suddenly  following  upon  the  cold  nights  in  Egypt, 
might  emit  a  sound,  caused  by  the  splitting  off  of  minute  particles  from 
the  surface.  A  similar  phenomenon  has  been  observed  elsewhere,  as  by 
Professor  Ebers  under  the  porphyry  cliffs  of  the  Sinai  mountains,  and 
by  the  savants  of  the  French  Expedition  near  the  granite  sanctuary  at 
Karnak  and  in  the  granite  quarries  of  Assuan  (Syene).  An  English  trav- 
eller near  the  Maladetta  in  the  Pyrenees  heard  a  sound  issuing  from  the 
rocks,  not  unlike  the  note  of  an  Aeolian  harp,  and  the  name  given  to  it 
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by  the  natives,  'the  matins  of  the  damned',  seems  to  prove  that  it  was  of 
frequent  if  not  regular  occurrence.  The  'music-stones'  of  the  Orinoco  are 
well-known.  In  the  Gova  valley,  to  the  S.  of  Lake  Nyassa,  Livingstone 
observed  the  thunderous  sound  of  splitting  stones,  ascribed  by  the  natives 
to  the  agency  of  Mohesi  or  evil  spirits.  And  the  German  consul,  Dr.  Wetz- 
stein,  reports  similar  phenomena  in  the  volcanic  region  discovered  by 
him  to  the  E.  of  Damascus. 

The  numerous  Greek  and  Latin  Inscriptions,  in  prose  and  verse,  in- 
scribed upon  the  legs  of  the  figure  by  travellers  under  the  Roman  empire, 
are  peculiarly  interesting.    These  are  more  numerous  on  the  left  than  on 
the  right  leg,  and  none  are  beyond  the  reach  of  a  man  standing  at  the 
foot   of  the  statue.    The  earliest  were  carved  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  the 
latest  in  those  of  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla,  and  the  most  numer- 
ous (27)  in  that  of  Hadrian.    Only  one  Egyptian  (who  is  responsible  for 
a  short  demotic  inscription)  is  found  among  these  scribblers,  who  show 
both  more  reverence  for  antiquity  and  more  wit  than  their  modern  represen- 
tatives.   At  the  same  time  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  writings  on  the 
colossus  of  Memnon  are  not  without  scientific  value.    They  were  for  the 
most  part  the  work  of  men  of  some  eminence,  including  8  governors  of  Egypt, 
3  epistrateges  of  the  Thebaid,  2  procurators,  etc.   Many,  though  not  all,  are 
dated.  Nearly  all  of  them  afford  proof  that  only  the  N.  colossus  emitted  the 
famous  sound.    The  oldest  inscription  dates  from  the  11th  year  of  Nero's 
reign.  —  Many  of  the  great  officials  who  visited  the  marvels  of  Thebes  were 
accompanied  by  their  wives.    Thus  Lucius  Junius  Calvinus  and  his  wife 
Minucia  B.ustica,in  the  4th  year  of  Vespasian,  heard  the  phenomenon  at  the 
second  hour,  though  most  other  visitors  heard  it  at  the  morning-hour, 
i.e.  at  or  soon  after  sunrise.  The  colossus  was  frequently  dumb,  in  which 
case  the  visitor  usually  waited  until  a  more  favourable  occasion.    Many 
were  so  struck  with  the  phenomenon  that  they  were  not  content  till  they 
had  heard  it  three  or  four  times.    Hadrian,  who  j  ourneyed  through  Egypt 
in  130  A.D.,  spent  several  days  here  along  with  his  wife  Sabina  and  a 
large  retinue.    In  his  reign  a  perfect  flood  of  verses  spread  over  the  legs 
of  the  colossus,  most  of  them  by  the  vain  court-poetess  Balbilla.    One  of 
her  effusions  (on  the  left  leg)  relates  in  16  hexameters,  that  Memnon  greeted 
Hadrian,  as  well  as  he  could  (u5?  Buvatov)  when  he  perceived  the  emperor 
before  sunrise,  but  that  a  clearer  note,  like  that  caused  by  a  blow  on  an 
instrument  of  copper,  was  emitted  at  the  second  hour,  and  that  even  a 
third  sound  was  heard.    Hadrian  greeted  Memnon   as  often,   and   all  the 
world  could  see  how  dear  the  emperor  was  to  the  god. 
'Balbilla,  by  an  inward  impulse  stirred' 
'Has  written  all  she  saw  and  all  she  heard'. 
By  far  the  best  verses  are  those  on  the  front  of  the  pedestal  by  At- 
klepiodotus,  who  calls  himself  imperial  procurator  and  poet.    They  may 
be  translated  as  follows:  — 
'Sea-born  Thetis,  learn  that  Memnon  never  suffered  pangs  of  dying'. 
'Still,  where  Libyan  mountains  rise,  sounds  the  voice  of  his  loud  crying'  — 
'(Mountains  which  the  Nile-stream,  laving,  parts  from  Thebes,  the  hun- 
dred-gated)' — 
'When  he  glows,  through  rays  maternal  with  warm  light  illuminated'. 
'But  thy  son  who,  never-sated,  dreadful  battle  still  was  seeking', 
'Dumb  in  Troy  and  Thessaly,  rests  now,  never  speaking'. 

The  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  colossi  are  unimportant. 
About  3  min.  beyond  them  is  another  Statue  of  great  size,  now, 
however,  almost  completely  covered  by  arable  land.  Farther  to  the 
N.W.  are  very  numerous  smaller  statues.  The  ruined  temple,  in 
front  of  which  the  above-mentioned  statues  stood,  has  left  an  inn 
portant  memorial  in  the  shape  of  a  conspicuous  colossal  Sandstone 
Stele,  erected  by  Amenophis  III.  It  is  now  broken  in  two.  The 
hieroglyphics  and  the  representations  refer  to  the  dedication  of  the 
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temple.  In  the  rounded  pediment  the  Pharaoh  appears  receiving 
the  symbol  of  life  from  Ammon  on  the  right,  and  from  Sokar-Osiris 
on  the  left ;  above  are  the  winged  sun-disc  and  the  name  of  Amen- 
ophis III.  Behind  the  Pharaoh  in  each  case  is  his  consort  Teye. 
The  text  contains  a  poetical  panegyric  of  the  temple  built  for  the  god 
by  Amenophis.  —  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  stele  are  numerous 
blocks  of  stone  and  architectural  fragments,  which  belonged  to  the 
above-mentioned  temple  of  Amenophis.  —  Still  farther  to  theN.W., 
at  the  foot  of  the  Libyan  mountains,  two  fragments  of  an  ancient 
brick-building,  known  as  K6m  el-Hetdn,  project  like  huge  horns 
from  the  ground. 

37.  From  Thebes  to  Edfu. 

Comp.  Map,  p.  222. 

67  M.  Mail  Steamer,  up  in  13V2,  down  in  8>/2hrs.;  DhahabIyeh  in  3-5 
days,  according  to  the  wind. 

The  picturesque  forms  of  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Nile  remain 
long  in  view,  Kom  el-Hetan  being  the  last  of  the  Memnonia  to  dis- 
appear. On  the  W.  bank  is  Mens,  with  a  sugar-refinery.  —  In 
2  hrs.  the  steamer  reaches  — 

462  M.  (W.  bank)  Erment  (Armani),  the  ancient  Hermonthis, 
with  an  important  sugar-factory  belonging  to  the  Khedive,  and  post 
and  telegraph  offices. 

This  town  was  called  in  antiquity  On,  or  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
places  of  the  same  name,  the  Southern,  On  or  On  of  the  God  Mont.  It  also 
bore  the  'sacred'  name  of  Per-Mont  (House  of  Mont),  whence  the  Greek 
Hermonthit  was  formed.  Its  deity  was  the  hawk- headed  Mont,  god  of 
war.  According  to  Strabo,  Apollo  and  Zeus  (i.e.  Horus  and  Mont)  were 
worshipped  here,  and  a  sacred  bull  was  maintained,  called  bakh  by  the 
Egyptians  and  bakii  by  the  Greeks. 

Travellers  who  have  abundance  of  time,  should  land.  The  bank 
is  shaded  with  stately  lebbek-trees.  Close  by  are  a  clean  Bazaar, 
leading  to  the  little  market-place.  From  the  point  where  the  bazaar 
reaches  the  bank  of  the  river,  a  flight  of  steps,  incorporating  several 
ancient  sculptured  fragments,  descends  to  the  stream. 

The  place  contains  nothing  else  worth  seeing.  The  large  temple-build- 
ings, which  lay  about  IV2  M.  to  the  N.E.,  have  been  almost  entirely 
destroyed.  The  great  temple  itself,  built  in  the  imperial  epoch,  was 
represented  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  by  a  few  founda- 
tion-walls, in  which  sculptured  fragments  of  a  temple  of  the  18th  Dyn. 
were  incorporated.  Adjoining  was  a  'Birth  House',  erected  by  the  cel- 
ebrated Cleopatra  and  Ptolemy  Csesar,  son  of  that  queen  and  Julius  Caesar. 
This,  however,  was  pulled  down  a  few  years  ago  and  built  into  the  fac- 
tory-walls;  A  few  columns  and  isolated  blocks  are  all  that  remain. 

At  Rizagdt  (W.  bank),  4J/2  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Erment,  is  a  necro- 
polis of  the  Middle  Empire. 

On  the  right  bank,  facing  the  curve  which  the  Nile  describes  at 
the  village  of  Sentid  and  l'/^lL  inland,  lies  the  village  of  Tud,  the 
ancient  Tuphium,  with  the  remains  of  a  small  temple  of  the  Ptol- 
emies, dedicated  to  Mont,  and  a  Christian  basilica.    Steles  of  the 
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12th  and  13th  Dyn.  (now  at  Gizeh)  were  found  at  Salamiyeh,  l3/t  M. 
to  the  W.  of  Tud. 

On  the  "W.  bank,  opposite  a  large  island,  rise  (471  M.)  two  rocky 
heights,  known  as  Gebelen,  i.e.  the  'two  mountains',  on  the  higher 
of  which  is  the  tomb  of  a  Shekh  Mtisa,  beside  the  ruins  of  a  temple 
of  the  Middle  Empire.  At  the  village  of  Gebelen,  at  the  W.  base  of 
the  hill,  lie  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Krokodilopolis. 

Extensive  excavations  carried  on  at  this  spot  by  Maspero  yielded 
sarcophagi  of  the  12th  Dyn.  and  also  numerous  domestic  articles,  etc., 
appropriate  to  persons  of  comparative  poverty.  In  the  vicinity  are  graves 
of  crocodiles.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  also  once  stood  the  ancient 
Aphroditespolis,  also  called  Palhyris  (House  of  Hathor)  from  the  Egyptian 
name  of  Hathor,  the  goddess  of  the  town.  For  some  time  this  town  was 
the  capital  of  a  separate  nome.  Beside  the  village  of  Dababtyeh  are  quarries 
with  interesting  inscriptions. 

473  M.  (E.  bank)  Media  (mail-steamer  station  Mualla),  near 
which  are  tombs  of  the  New  Empire.  Farther  on  we  pass  Asfun 
(W.  bank),  the  ancient  Asphynis  (Egypt.  Hesferi). 

The  next  station  is  Matana  (W.  bank),  with  a  sugar-factory. 
The  river-banks  are  picturesquely  clad  with  extensive  groves  of 
palms,  but  the  smoking  chimneys  of  the  sugar-factories  interfere 
with  the  beauty  of  the  scenery. 

487  M.  Esneh  (W.  bank),  a  station  of  the  mail-steamer.  The 
tourist-steamers  halt  long  enough  to  allow  of  a  visit  to  the  *Temple. 

Esneh,  with  the  adjoining  town  of  Enyt,  was  even  in  antiquity  ona 
of  the  most  important  places  in  Upper  Egypt.  Its  Egyptian  name  was 
Te-met,  whence  came  the  Coptic  Sne  and  the  Arabic  Esneh.  The  Greek 
called  it  Latopolis,  after  the  latos,  a  kind  of  fish  venerated  here.  The  chie 
local  deity  was  the  ram-headed  Khnum,  associated  with  whom  were  Neithf 
identified  by  the  Greeks  with  Athena,  and  a  youthful  god. 

Esneh  has  about  9000  inhab.  (mostly  Copts)  and  until  recently 
was  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name.  The  latter  has  now 
been  united  to  form  a  province  with  the  region  between  the  first 
and  second  cataracts,  and  the  Mudiriyeh  has  been  transferred  to 
Assuan  (p.  324).  The  town  has  post  and  telegraph  offices,  a  drug- 
gist's shop,  a  bazaar,  and  numerous  coffee-houses. 

The  chief  object  of  interest  is  the  *Templb,  which  lies  about 
3/i  M.  from  the  steamer-quay.  It  is  still  to  a  large  extent  buried ; 
only  the  Great  Hypostyle  Hall,  corresponding  to  the  Pronaos  of  the 
temple  at  Dendera  (see  PI.  at  p.  218),  has  been  excavated  as  far  as 
the  pavement  and  rendered  accessible  to  visitors. 

The  temple  was  dedicated  to  Khnum  and  his  fellow-gods;  the  extant 
edifices  were  probably  built  in  the  Ptolemaic  period.  Only  the  Hypostyle 
Hall  dates  from  the  imperial  epoch  and  was  embellished  with  inscriptions 
and  reliefs  by  Trajan,  Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Corn- 
modus,  Septimius  SeveTus,  Caracalla,  Geta,  Julius  Philippus,  and  Decius 
(249-251).  The  name  of  Decius  is  specially  noteworthy  as  being  the  last 
imperial  name   that  occurs  in  hieroglyphics   on  any  Egyptian  monument3 

The  roof  is  borne  by  24  columns  (in  6  rows),  the  first  six  of 
which  are  connected  by  balustrades;  and  a  dim  light  penetrates  to 
the  remotest  corner  of  the  hall  between  the  columns.    The  facade 
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is  120  ft.  wide  and  almost  50  ft,  high ;  the  rectangular  hall  is  52'/2it. 
deep  and  108  ft.  broad.  Each  column  is  37  ft.  high  and  173/4  ft,  in 
circumference,  and  has  a  rich  floral  capital. 

The  Facade  of  the  Hypostyle  Hall  faces  the  E.  and  is  crowned 
by  a  concave  cornice,  in  which  stand  the  names  of  Claudius  and 
Vespasian.  On  the  architrave  below,  on  each  side  of  the  winged 
sun-disc,  are  the  votive  inscriptions  of  these  emperors.  Vespasian  is 
here  referred  to  as  lord  of  'Rome  the  capital'.  A  flight  of  steps  de- 
scends into  the  — 

Interior  of  the  Hall.  The  walls  are  covered  with  four  rows 
of  representations,  showing  the  Roman  emperor  in  the  guise  of  an 
ancient  Pharaoh,  before  the  various  gods  of  Esneh.  In  the  middle 
of  the  Rear  Wall  (W  )  a  portal  (now  built  up),  resembling  a  pylon 
and  crowned  with  a  concave  cornice,  gave  access  to  the  inner  parts  of 
the  temple.  The  reliefs  and  inscriptions  on  this  portal  date  from 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  VII.  Philometor.  On  each  side  is  a  smaller 
door  (built  up);  to  the  left  of  that  on  the  right  appears  Decius 
sacrificing  to  the  ram-headed  Khnum.  —  Towards  the  foot  of  the 
N.  Wall  is  a  relief  of  Horus,  the  Emp.  Commodus,  and  Khnum 
drawing  a  net  full  of  water-fowl  and  fishes ;  to  the  left  stands  the 
ibis-headed  Thout,  to  the  right  the  goddess  Sefkhet.  —  Adjoining 
the  E.  Wall,  at  the  first  balustrade  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  a 
small  Chapel  has  been  added.  —  The  Ceiling  of  the  hall  bears 
astronomical  representations.  Inscriptions  and  representations  were 
placed  also  on  the  Outer  Walls  by  the  Eoman  emperors. 

To  the  N.  of  the  town  lies  a  small  Palace  of  the  Kliedive  ( Kasr 
Efendina),  now  used  as  a  government-school.  In  the  vicinity  is  a 
government-hospital.  —  The  small  Coptic  Church  in  the  town  is  of 
no  special  interest. 

The  old  Quay  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  near  the  Mudiriyeh, 
also  contains  some  fragmentary  inscriptions  of  the  Roman  impe- 
rial epoch. 

A  Temple  of  Khnum,  which  formerly  stood  about  2'/4  M.  to  the  N.  of 
Esneh,  is  now  represented  only  by  a  few  fragments  of  columns ,  which 
hear  the  name  of  one  of  the  emperors. 

Numerous  memorials  of  an  early  Christian  civilization  are  still  to  he 
traced  in  the  Convent  of  A.-^monius,  which  is  considered  the  oldest  con- 
vent in  Egypt  and  which  was  certainly  founded  at  a  very  early  date, 
possibly  by  the  Empress  Helena.  The  route  thence  from  the  town  follows 
at  first  an  embankment  towards  the  S.,  and  then  strikes  off  to  the  W. 
across  the  fields.  The  Convent  Library  still  contains  numerous  Coptic  li- 
turgical writings,  some  of  them  lying  on  the  floor  in  a  locked  room.  A 
visit  to  the  now  abandoned  convent,  the  key  of  which  is  kept  by  one  of 
the  fellahin,  is  not  without  interest,  for  the  sake  both  of  the  curious  MSS. 
and  of  the  ancient  paintings  and  Coptic  inscriptions.  A  cruel  persecution 
of  the  Christians  is  said  to  have  taken  place  at  Esneh  under  Diocletinn 
at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  cent. ;  and  the  convent  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  honour  of  the  martyrs  who  suffered  here. 

About  7'/i  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Esneh,  on  the  road  to  the  Oasis  of 
el-Khargeh,  lies  the  large  ruined  Convent  of  Pachomius,  with  numerous 
elegant  mausolea. 

Baedeker'    Egypt.     4th  Ed.  20 
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The  village  of  El-Hilleh,  on  the  E.  bank  opposite  Esneh,  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Contra-Latopolis.  The  temple,  dating 
from  the  later  Ptolemies,  has  left  not  a  trace  behind.  —  At  el- 
Kcn'dn,  13'/2  M.  to  the  S.  of  Esneh  on  the  W.  bank,  there  are  an- 
cient river-embankments.  On  the  W.  bank  stretches  a  broad  and 
fertile  plain,  on  the  E.  is  the  finely  shaped  Gebel  Sheroneh.  At  el- 
Hawi,  on  the  E.  bank,  appears  the  first  sandstone. 

On  the  W.  bank,  about  %  hr.  farther  to  the  S.,  is  the  pyramid  of 
el-Kula,  which  now  presents  the  aspect  of  a  step-pyramid,  owing  to  the 
decay  of  the  filling-in  material.  The  entrance  was  on  the  S.  side.  In 
spite  of  its  ruinous  condition  this  pyramid  is  still  about  30  ft.  high,  while 
its  base  occupies  an  area  about  55  ft.  square. 

507  M.  El-K&b,  on  the  E.  bank ,  the  ancient  Eileithyiaspolis. 
—  The  station  of  the  four  week  steamers  (from  9  a.m.  to  2  p.m.) 
and  of  the  mail-steamer  is  at  BasaUyeh,  properly  es-Sulehiyeh. 

Half-a-day  suffices  for  a  flying  visit  to  the  following:  1.  the 
*  Ruins  of  the  ancient  town ;  2.  the  Rock  Inscriptions ;  3.  the  *Chapel 
of  Amenophis  III.;  4.  the  Rock  Temple  of  the  Ptolemies  ;  and  5.  the 
""Tombs.  If  so  much  time  cannot  be  spared,  the  last  (^  hr.  from 
the  landing-place)  at  least  should  be  visited.  Donkeys  and  guides 
at  the  landing-place. 

The  *Rt/ins  of  the  ancient  town  of  Nekhab  (El-Kab) ,  which 
are  surrounded  by  a  massive  girdle-wall,  lie  near  the  river. 

Nekhab  was  fortified  at  a  very  early  date  and  ranked  among  the  chief 
cities  of  Egypt.  Even  under  the  Ptolemies  it  was  the  capital  of  the  third 
nome  of  Upper  Egypt,  which  was  afterwards  named  Latopolites.  Its  prin- 
ces possessed  a  considerable  amount  of  political  influence  and  for  a  time 
were  also  governors  of  Ethiopia.  Nekhbet,  the  goddess  of  the  town,  was 
represented  either  as  a  vulture  or  a  woman  with  the  crown  of  Upper 
J^gypt;  she  was  regarded  as  a  protecting  deity  of  Upper  Egypt  and  guardian 
of  the  king.  She  also  assisted  women  in  child-birth,  and  was  therefore 
identified  by  the  Greeks  with  Eileithyia  (whence  El-Kab  =  Eileithyiaspolis) 
and  with  Lucina  by  the  Romans. 

The  girdle-wall  is  in  excellent  preservation,  being  damaged  only 
on  the  S.W.,  by  the  Nile,  and  encloses  a  square  the  sides  of  which 
are  700  yds.  long,  with  a  total  perimeter  of  2800  yds.  The  wall 
itself  is  of  immense  thickness,  viz.  37  ft.,  or  as  wide  as  a  consider- 
able street,  and  is  built  of  huge  sun-dried  Nile-bricks.  The  gates 
are  on  the  E.,  N.,  and  S.  sides;  and  visitors  should  not  omit  to 
mount  one  of  the  broad  ascents  to  the  top  of  the  wall  beside  these. 
Within  this  wall  a  necropolis  of  the  Ancient  Empire  was  excavated 
by  Quibell  in  1897.  The  city,  the  temples  with  their  dependen- 
cies, and  the  sacred  lake  were  farther  enclosed  by  a  smaller  wall, 
of  which  distinct  traces  are  still  to  be  seen. 

Rock  Inscriptions.  —  The  route  leads  due  E.  from  the  E.  gate- 
way in  the  girdle-wall,  and  crosses  the  dazzingly  white  sand,  past 
a  small  ruined  Sandstone  Temple  (no  inscriptions)  close  to  the  wall. 
In  rather  more  than  1/2  hf-  we  reach  the  small  temple,  dedicated  to 
Thout,  Nekhbet,  and  Horus,  and  known  to  the  Arabs  as  el-Ham- 
mdm,  i.e.  'the  bath'. 
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This  temple  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Ramses  II.  by  Setaw,  governor 
of  Ethiopia,  represented  in  the  entrance-doorway  and  on  the  interior  walls 
on  each  side  of  the  entrance.  Other  reliefs  show  Ramses  II.  sacrificing 
to  Thout,  Horus,  and  other  deities.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  rear-wall 
(right)  are  dog-faced  baboons,   sacred  to  Thout ;  below  are  praying  men. 

We  keep  straight  on,  leaving  the  larger  temple  of  the  Ptolemies 
on  the  left,  and  soon  reach  two  Rocks  projecting  from  the  plain,  at 
the  point  where  the  road  turns  N.  towards  the  desert,  halfway  be- 
tween el-Hammam  and  the  E.  temple  of  Amenophis  III.  Both 
rocks  bear  numerous  inscriptions  and  figures  of  animals.  Most  of 
these  date  from  the  6th  Dyn.  and  were  placed  here  by  worshippers 
in  an  adjoining  temple. 

The  charming  small  temple  or  Chapel  op  Amenophis  III.  lies 
fully  74  nr-  t°  tne  E.  It  may  be  reached  direct  in  about  an  hour 
from  the  Nile,  though  the  shadeless  route,  especially  at  midday,  is 
somewhat  fatiguing.  The  little  temple,  which  is  nearly  50  ft.  deep, 
was  dedicated  to  Nekhbet,  'mistress  of  Re-yant'  (i.e.  of  the  entrance 
to  the  desert-valley).  It  consists  of  a  ruined  Vestibule  of  the  Ptole- 
maic period,  with  papyrus-columns  (the  capitals  of  which  strew  the 
ground)  and  of  a  Chapel,  the  roof  of  which  was  borne  by  four  six- 
teen-sided columns  embellished  with  heads  of  Hathor. 

The  names  of  the  king,  Ammon,  and  Nekhbet,  several  representations 
of  the  gods,  and  the  face  of  the  king  were  defaced  under  Amenophis  IV. 
and  restored  under  Sethos  I.  —  On  the  Entrance  Door  of  the  chapel  are  a 
votive  inscription  and  a  representation  of  Amenophis  III.  The  exterior 
walls  have  no  reliefs,  but  inscriptions  and  paintings  (ships)  were  placed 
upon  them  at  a  later  date;  to  the  right  of  the  door  is  Kha-em-weset,  in 
presence  of  Ramses  II.,  his  father,  in  commemoration  of  the  king's  fifth 
jubilee,  in  the  41st  year  of  his  reign.  Another  hieroglyphic  inscription 
here  is  certainly  the  latest  found  in  Egypt :  'In  the  13th  year  of  his  majesty, 
lord  of  the  world,  Napoleon  III.'  On  the  pavement  outside  the  chapel 
representations  of  foot-prints  have  been  scratched  by  pilgrims,  to  testify 
to  their  visit  hither  (see  above).  —  The  representations  within  the  Chapel 
have  retained  their  colouring  in  good  condition.  On  each  side  of  the 
entrance,  Amenophis  III.  and  his  father  Thutmosis  IV.  seated  at  banquet 
tables.  Left  Wall.  Amenophis  III.  sacrificing  to  the  sacred  boat,  which 
is  decorated  with  hawks'  heads  added  at  a  later  period;  Amenophis  III. 
presenting  incense  and  water  to  Nekhbet;  Ammon  (blue)  embracing  the 
king  and  holding  the  hieroglyph  for  'life'  before  the  king's  face.  Bear 
Wall.  On  each  side  of  the  recess,  Amenophis  III.  sacrificing  to  Nekhbet. 
Right  Wall.  The  hawk-headed  Horus  handing  the  hieroglyph  for  'life'  to 
the  king  who  stands  before  him;  the  king  presenting  two  wine-jars  to 
Nekhbet;  the  king  sacrificing  to  the  sacred  boat.  Adjacent  are  demotic 
inscriptions  in  red,  written  by  visitors  to  the  chapel.  The  names  of 
Amenophis  alternating  with  heads  of  Hathor  are  arranged  as  a  frieze  in 
this  hall  and  as  an  embellishment  on  the  architrave;  at  the  base  of  the 
walls  are  bulls  in  a  marsh. 

At  this  little  temple  we  turn,  direct  our  steps  towards  the  Nile, 
and  in  ^  hr.  reach  the  Rock.  Temple,  on  the  right  side  of  the  val- 
ley, recognizable  from  a  distance  by  the  Stair  leading  up  to  it.  The 
latter  consists  of  41  steps  hewn  in  the  rock,  with  a  massive  ba- 
lustrade on  each  side.  The  temple  was  constructed  under  Ptolemy  IX. 
Euergetes  II.  (Physkon),  and  provided  with  reliefs  and  inscriptions 
by  him  and  by  Ptolemy  X.  Soter  II. 

20* 
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On  reaching  the  platform  at  the  top  of  the  stair,  we  pass  through  a 
doorway  to  a  Vestibule,  not  quite  33  ft.  wide,  which  was  supported  by 
columns  with  elaborate  floral  capitals ,  while  the  exterior  sides  were 
bounded  by  low  walls  built  between  columns.  Thence  another  door,  the 
right  half  of  which  is  still  standing,  leads  into  a  smaller  Ball  (only  19  ft. 
wide),  which  also  was  bounded  by  low  walls  between  columns.  The  floor 
is  covered  with  ruins.  The  door  leading  to  the  Rock  Chamber  opened  at 
the  back  of  this  hall.  This  chamber,  which  was  originally  a  tomb 
chamber  dating  from  the  New  Empire,  has  a  vaulted  ceiling,  with  vultures 
hovering  in  the  centre.  At  the  top  of  the  walls  is  a  frieze  made  of  the 
name  of  Ptolemy  X.  between  heads  of  Hathor.  Below  are  inscriptions 
and  much  injured  representations  of  the  king  and  queen  before  various 
deilies.    This  sanctuary  also  was  especially  dedicated  to  Nekhbet. 

*Rock  Tombs.  A  donkey  is  not  necessary  for  a  visit  to  these. 
They  are  reached  in  about  l/i  hr.  from  the  usual  landing-place  of 
the  Nile  boats;  and  the  last  few  minutes'  climb  up  the  hill-slope 
on  which  the  tombs  lie,  must  be  accomplished  on  foot.  The 
Shafts,  found  both  outside  and  inside  the  tombs,  require  caution. 

These  Tombs,  hewn  side  by  side  in  the  rock,  are,  like  all  the  monu- 
ments at  el-Kab,  of  small  dimensions,  but  their  distinct  pictures  of  an- 
cient Egyptian  domestic  life  will  interest  even  those  travellers  who  have 
already  seen  the  tombs  of  Benihasan  and  'Abd  el-Kurna.  —  Most  of  the 
tombs  were  constructed  before ,  during ,  or  shortly  after  the  rule  of  the 
Hyksos,  for  male  and  female  members  of  noble  families  at  el-Kab.  There 
are  31  tombs  in  all,  but  only  6  repay  a  visit. 

We  first  enter  the  tomb  of  Paheri,  nomarch  of  el-Kab  ,  which 
is  conspicuous  by  its  wide  opening.  It  dates  from  the  reign  of 
Thutmosis  III. ,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  series  of  representations 
from  the  life  of  the  deceased,  with  well-preserved  colouring. 

In  front  of  the  entrance  is  a  platform  in  which  is  the  opening  of  a 
deep  mummy-shaft.  We  enter  the  vaulted  Tomb  by  a  much  damaged 
door,  embellished  with  inscriptions  and  representations  of  the  deceased. 
Left  Entrance  Wall:  the  deceased  with  a  long  staff;  above  is  a  sailing  ship. 
—  Left  Wall  (W.).  In  the  upper  row  is  the  deceased  inspecting  harvest 
operations  (ploughing,  sowing,  reaping  with  sickles,  collecting  and  binding 
the  sheaves,  oxen  treading  out  the  corn,  winnowing  the  grain,  bringing 
home  the  grain  in  sacks).  In  the  lower  row  the  deceased  inspects  his 
herds  (cattle,  assps,  etc.);  he  superintends  the  weighing  of  gold  made  into 
rings  and  the  shipping  of  his  grain.  In  the  upper  row  farther  on  Paheri 
holds  on  his  lap  the  young  Prince  Wezmose,  whose  tutor  he  was;  Paheri 
and  his  wife  in  a  bower  receiving  flowers,  fruit,  etc. ;  above,  vintage 
scenes.  In  the  lower  row  Paheri  superintends  his  fowlers  and  fishers; 
the  captured  birds  and  fish  are  being  prepared,  and  the  nets  repaired. 
Farther  on  to  the  right  the  burial  of  Paheri  and  the  accompanying  rites 
are  shown  in  five  rows  one  above  the  other.  —  Right  Wall  (E.).  Paheri 
and  his  wife  at  a  banquet,  with  their  son  officiating  as  a  priest  before 
them.  Below  their  chair  is  a  cynocephalus.  Opposite  them  are  their 
relatives  at  table,  and  in  the  lower  row  are  female  harpists  and  flute 
players.  Farther  on  to  the  right  are  Paheri  and  his  wife,  praying  and 
sacrificing.  A  door  was  afterwards  made  through  this  wall  to  two  other 
chambers.  —  Rear  Wall.  In  the  recess  here  sit  Paheri,  his  wife,  and  his 
mother.    On  the  side-walls  of  the  recess  are  various  persons  at  a  banquet. 

Of  the  tombs  to  the  right  of  the  tomb  of  Paheri  that  of  Ahmose 
Pen-npkhab  is  noteworthy.  It  consists  of  a  single  vaulted  chamber, 
the  fine  reliefs  in  which  have,  however,  left  few  traces. 

Ahmose  was  a  well-known  historical  personage,  who  was  prominent 
especially  in  war,  under  the  first  kings  of  the  New  Empire,  from  Amosis  l. 
to  Thutmosis  III.     His  biography  is  recorded  in  the  doorway. 
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TO  the  left  of  the  tomb  of  Paheri  is  that  of  Setaw-,  high-priest 
of  Nekhbet.  This  tomb,  dating  from  the  time  of  Ramses  IX.  (20th 
Dyn.),  is  the  latest  grave  with  inscriptions  at  el-Kab.  Though 
400  years  later  than  the  others,  it  is  decorated  on  the  same  plan. 

The  Left  Wall  is  much  damaged ;  nothing  can  now  be  distinguished 
hut  four  boats  apparently  hound  for  a  festival  of  Ramses  III.  Right  Wall. 
To  the  left  are  Setaw  and  his  wife  at  table ;  below  their  chair  is  a  cyn- 
ocephalus.  Before  them  their  son-in-law  officiates  as  priest,  in  a  panther 
skin;  and  opposite  are  their  relatives  at  table,  seated  in  rows.  The 
artist  has  included  his  own  portrait,  identified  by  the  palette.  Part  of 
this  scene  is  destroyed  by  a  door  made  at  a  later  period  to  a  side-chamber. 
Farther  to  the  right  are  Setaw  and  his  wife  sacrificing.  —  The  stele  on 
the  Rear  Wall  is  much  injured. 

To  the  left  of  this  tomb  lies  that  of  Ahmose,  Chief  of  the  Sailors, 
which  is  noted  for  its  long  inscription  recording  the  life  and  deeds 
of  the  deceased,  more  especially  his  share  in  the  war  of  liberation 
against  the  Hyksos. 

The  tomb  comprises  a  rectangular  chamber  with  vaulted  ceiling,  and 
another  room  (right),  with  the  mummy-shaft.  Main  Room.  On  the  Right 
Wall  appears  the  deceased  with  staff  and  sceptre,  accompanied  by  the. 
painter  Paheri,  his  grandson,  who  constructed  the  tomb.  In  front  is  the 
above-mentioned  inscription,  continued  on  the  entrance-wall.  The  designs 
on  the  Left  Wall  are  unfinished;  the  red  lines  to  assist  the  draughtsmen 
may  still  be  noticed.  The  Rear  Wall  is  much  damaged;  to  the  right  we 
see  the  deceased  and  his  wife  at  table,  to  the  left,  the  relatives  in  rows. 

The  tomb  of  Renni,  nomarch  and  high-priest,  still  farther  to 
the  left  (W.),  contains  representations  resembling  those  in  the 
tomb  of  Paheri,  but  not  so  skilfully  executed. 

On  the  Left  Wall  are  harvest-scenes ;  the  deceased  and  his  wife  at 
table,  with  their  relatives  seated  opposite.  On  the  Right  Wall,  the  funeral 
and  accompanying  ceremonies.  In  the  Rear  Wall  is  a  recess  with  a  seated 
statue  of  the  deceased,  now  quite  destroyed. 

The  last  three  tombs  farther  to  the  left  (W.)  appear  to  date  from 
a  period  before  the  New  Empire. 

One  of  these  belongs  to  a  man  and  his  wife  Ah-nofku,  a  lady  attached 
to  the  royal  harem.  Another  (with  a  vaulted  ceiling)  belonged  to  Bebi 
and  his  wife  Sebek-nakht,  who  also  was  a  lady  of  the  harem.  The  third 
consists  of  a  vaulted  chamber  with  a  tastefully  adorned  ceiling  and  a  room 
with  the  shaft.    It  dates  from  the  reign  of  Sebek-hotep  II.  (13th  Dyn.). 

On  the  W.  bank  opposite  el-Kab,  at  K6m  el-Ahmar  ('Red  Hill'),  about 
3  M.  from  the  Nile,  are  the  ruins  and  tombs  of  the  ancient  Hierakonpolis 
(Egypt.  Nekheri).  From  the  Nile  we  proceed  to  the  W.  to  (10  min.)  the 
village  of  Monisdt  (Mo^isal)  and  thence  in  the  same  direction  through 
cultivated  land.  On  the  edge  of  the  desert  we  find  the  extensive  ruins  of 
Hierakonpolis,  which  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  the  country 
and  perhaps  originally  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt.  Its  god  was  a  Horus, 
to  whom  the  sparrow-hawk  was  sacred,  whence  arose  the  Greek  name 
Hierakonpolis  ('city  of  hawks').  A  little  to  theN.,  beyond  abroad  desert 
route,  is  a  second  mass  of  ruins,  amongst  which  is  a  large  Fort,  with  a 
lower  outer  wall  and  a  high  inner  wall  of  unburnt  bricks.  On  the  E.  side 
is  a  sally-port.  —  To  the  W.  are  a  few  rock-tombs  of  the  Middle  Em- 
pire, one  without  inscriptions  and  two  with  designs  and  inscriptions 
upon  stucco.  —  About  1/ihr.  farther  to  the  W.,  on  the  hill  of  K6m  el- 
Ahmar,  are  the  conspicuous  rock-tombs,  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the 
New  Empire.  There  are  altogether  eight  tombs,  of  which  only  the  first 
to  the  right  or  N.  (Thouti,  of  the  time  of  Thutmosis  I.)  and  the  first  tc 
the  left  or  S,  (Harmose,  hieh-priest  of  Nekhen)  repay  a  visit.    The  struc- 
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ture  of  these  tombs  resembles  that  of  the  tombs  at  el-Kab.  At  the  inner 
end  of  each  is  a  recess  with  a  statue  of  the  deceased  and  his  wife.  In 
the  tomb  of  Harmose  dancing-girls  are  painted  upon  stucco. 

518  M.  (12  M.  from  el-Kab)  is  Edfu,  on  the  W.  bank. 

38.  Edfu. 

Edfu  is  a  steamboat-station.  The  Mail  Steamers  arriving  on  Tues.  and 
Frid.  at  8.30  a.m.  halt  here  for  2>/2  hrs. ;  the  Tourist  Steamers  spend  a 
night  here  on  their  upward  journey.  Tourists  on  a  three-weeks  tour  visit 
the  temple  on  the  evening  of  their  arrival  (11th  day,  Frid.);  those  on  a 
four-weeks  tour  visit  it  the  next  morning.  Steamers  do  not  stop  here 
on  the  downward  voyage  The  halt  of  the  mail-steamers  gives  hardly 
time  even  for  a  hasty  visit  to  the  temple,  especially  as  the  latter  lies 
20  min.  from  the  landing-place.  —  The  Railway  Station  Op.  180)  is  opposite 
the  town,  on  the  E.  bank. 

Post  <fc  Telegraph  Office.  —  Modest  quarters  are  offered  by  the  small 
'Hotel'  of  Mohammed  'Awad.  —  Donkeys  are  to  be  had  at  the  landing-place. 

The  town,  which  had  5790  inhab.  in  1882,  contains  nothing  of 
interest  except  its  ruined  temple.  Its  ancient  name  was  Tbot, 
Coptish  Atbd,  whence  is  derived  the  modern  Arabic  name  Edfu. 
The  Greeks  called  it  Great  Apollonopolis,  after  its  chief  god  Horns- 
Apollo.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  second  nome  of  Upper  Egypt,  the 
Apollonopolites  of  Graeco-Roman  times.  It  plays  a  prominent  part 
in  mythology  as  the  scene  of  one  of  the  great  combats  between 
Horus  and  Set,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  latter.  Its  chief 
god  was  named  'the  (god)  of  Tebhet',  Tebhet  being  probably  a  district 
of  ancient  Edfu;  he  was  represented  as  a  man  with  a  hawk's  head 
or  as  the  sun  with  outspread  plumes.  Besides  this  god  Hathor  of 
Dendera  and  the  youthful  Horus,  Uniter  of  the  two  lands  (Har-sem- 
tewe,  Harsomtus)  were  also  worshipped  here.  To  this  triad,  who 
were  accompanied  by  various  minor  deities,  was  dedicated  the 
great  — 

**Temple  of  Edfu. 

The  way  to  the  temple  leads  almost  due  W.  from  the  landing- 
place,  then,  turning  to  the  N.  (right),  skirts  the  Canal  of  Edfu  and 
crosses  it  by  a  good  new  bridge.  It  then  proceeds  to  the  W.  through 
several  streets  and  finally  turns  N.  again  for  a  short  distance.  — 
Another  route  leads  straight  on  from  the  landing-place,  bends  to 
the  right  through  fields,  and  then  traverses  the  streets  of  the  town 
without  crossing  the  canal. 

A  flight  of  steps  descends  to  the  massive  Pylons  of  the  temple. 
As  at  Esneh  (p.  304)  the  accumulated  rubbish  of  centuries  has 
heaped  itself  around  the  temple;  and  later  dwellings  have  been 
erected  on  the  top  of  earlier  ones.  This  alone  can  explain  how  the 
temple  is  now  at  a  much  lower  level  than  the  surrounding  village. 

The  building  presented  a  very  different  appearance  only  thirty  years 
ago.  Arab  houses  stood  upon  the  temple  itself  and  were  built  against 
its  walls.  The  interior  was  filled  with  rubbish  almost  up  to  the  capitals  of 
the  columns,  and  the  outside  was  equally  deeply  buried.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  sixties,  however,  the  entire  temple  was  laid  bare  by  Mariette  under 
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the  auspices  of  the  Khedive,  and  the  buildings  clustering  upon  and  around 
it  were  removed.  Now  the  temple  of  Edfu  is  seen  in  wonderful,  almost 
perfect  preservation,  exceeding  that  of  any  other  Egyptian  temple  or  even 
of  any  antique  building  in  the  world,  in  spite  of  the  2000  years  that 
have  passed  over  it.  Unfortunately  the  faces  of  the  kings  and  gods  in 
the  reliefs  all  over  the  temple  were  scratched  out  in  the  Christian  period. 

History  of  the  Temple.  The  present  temple  occupies  the  site  of 
an  earlier  sanctuary,  and  the  history  of  its  construction  is  tolerably 
well  known.  The  temple  proper  {i.e.  the  two  hypostyle  halls  and 
the  smaller  apartments  beside  and  behind  these)  was  begun  in 
237  B.C.  by  Ptolemy  III.  Euergetes  I.,  and  completed,  so  far  as  the 
masonry  was  concerned,  by  his  successor  Philopator  in  212  B.C. 
Philopator  also  began  the  decoration  of  the  walls  with  reliefs  and 
inscriptions,  but  his  death  in  205  B.C.  and  the  disturbed  reign  of 
Epiphanes  his  successor  postponed  this  work,  which  was  not  re- 
sumed until  176  B.C.  under  Philometor.  The  temple  was  finally 
completed  in  147  B.C.  (under  Euergetes  II.),  i.e.  95  years  after  the 
laying  of  the  foundation-stone,  and  the  image  of  the  god  was  cere- 
moniously installed  in  the  Sanctuary.  In  the  following  century  the 
temple  was  considerably  extended.  Euergetes  II.  built  the  great 
hypostyle  hall  (completed  122  B.C.)  and  embellished  it  with  reliefs, 
and  under  Soter  II.  and  Ptolemy  XI.  Alexander  I.  the  colonnaded 
court,  the  girdle-wall,  and  the  pylon  were  added.  The  final  touch 
was  given  in  57  B.C.,  so  that  the  erection  of  this  temple  of  Horus 
extended  in  all  over  a  period  of  180  years. 

The  visitor  is  recommended  to  begin  by  inspecting  the  temple 
proper,  then  to  ascend  to  the  roof  (p.  313),  and  after  examining 
the  passage  round  the  temple  (p.  314)  and  the  exterior  of  the  girdle 
wall  (see  below)  to  conclude  with  the  very  interesting  ascent  of  the 
great  pylon  (see  below). 

The  great  Pylon,  which  forms  the  entrance  to  the  temple  of 
Horus,  is  covered  on  all  sides  with  reliefs  and  inscriptions.  On 
the  front  of  each  of  the  towers  the  colossal  figure  of  the  King  Neos 
Dionysos  is  conspicuous,  smiting  his  foes,  whom  he  holds  by  the 
hair,  in  presence  of  the  hawk-headed  Horus  of  Edfu  and  Hathor  of 
Dendera.  In  two  rows,  above,  the  king  appears  praying  and  offering 
sacrifices  before  Horus,  before  Hathor  and  Horus,  'Uniter  of  the 
two  lands',  and  before  other  gods  of  Edfu. 

The  sides  and  rear  of  both  towers  are  occupied  by  similar  scenes. 

On  the  front  of  the  pylon  towers  are  four  wide  incisions,  two  on 
each  side  of  the  central  portal.  These  were  intended  to  support 
large  flag-staves,  which  were  farther  secured  by  means  of  clamps 
fastened  in  the  holes  still  to  be  seen  in  the  masonry  directly  above. 
The  small  rectangular  apertures  in  the  towers  served  to  admit  light 
and  air  to  the  chambers  and  staircases  within  (p.  312). 

A  passage,  5-6  ft.  in  height,  leads  through  each  pylon-tower  to 
the  outside  of  the  stone  girdle-wall,  which  was  originally  enclosed 
by  another  wall  of  brick.    In  front  of  the  left  tower  lie  two  colossal 
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hawks  in  dark  granite.  One  is  quite  shattered ;  the  other  has  the 
figure  of  a  priest  in  the  costume  of  the  1st  cent.  B.C.  before  it,  and 
bore  a  crown  fastened  in  the  square  hole  on  the  head. 

The  pitch-dark  lower  Pylon  Chambers  on  each  side  are  entered  from 
the  court  by  doors  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  portal,  and  from  each  of 
them  an  easy  Staircase  of  242  steps  in  14  flights  ascends  to  the  Platforms 
of  the  towers.  One  of  the  towers  should  certainly  be  ascended,  in  spite 
of  the  numerous  steps.  Doors  on  the  landings  of  the  staircase  admit  to 
small  chambers,  constructed  in  the  solid  masonry  and  lighted,  like  the 
staircases,  by  means  of  small  and  rather  deep  window-openings  (see 
p.  311).  The  staircases  in  the  two  towers  are  connected  with  each  other 
by  a  passage  running  above  the  central  portal;  and  in  each  tower  there 
is  a  door  affording  access  to  the  roof  of  the  colonnade  in  the  court.  On 
the  roof  of  the  W.  colonnade  are  the  drawings  for  the  concave  cornice  of 
the  pylon.  The  'View  from  the  top  is  unusually  attractive,  commanding 
not  only  the  most  imposing  survey  of  the  temple-buildings,  but  also 
ranging  over  the  houses  of  Edfu  and  the  surrounding  country.  The  plain 
through  which  the  Nile  flows,  with  its  verdant  crops  and  its  villages 
fringed  with  palms  and  mimosas,  framed  by  the  desert  mountains  in  the 
distance,  presents  a  scene  of  surprising  beauty. 

The  Court,  which  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  pylon,  at  the 
back  by  the  great  hypostyle  hall,  and  on  the  right  and  left  by  the 
girdle-wall,  is  a  spacious  enclosure,  paved  with  broad  flags,  and 
surrounded  on  its  E.,  W.,  and  S.  sides  with  a  covered  colonnade  of 
32  columns.  In  this  court  rose  the  great  altar  upon  which  offerings 
were  made  to  the  gods  of  Edfu  in  presence  of  the  assembled  people. 
The  columns  supporting  the  roof  of  the  colonnade  are  embellished 
with  rich  floral  and  palm  capitals.  The  incised  reliefs  on  the  shafts 
show  the  king  before  Horns  and  the  other  gods  of  Edfu ;  the  name 
of  the  king  has  not  been  inserted  in  the  inscriptions.  On  the  rear 
walls  of  the  colonnades  are  three  rows  of  large  reliefs,  showing  the 
Pharaoh  (Ptolemy  Soter  II.  or  Ptolemy  Alexander)  in  communion 
with  the  gods  or  triumphing  over  his  foes  in  the  guise  of  the  god 
Horns.  The  same  representations  occur  over  and  over  again  in 
wearisome  repetition  throughout  the  temple. 

On  the  S.  wall  (PI.  a),  to  the  left  of  the  entrance :  1.  The  king,  wear- 
ing the  crown  of  Lower  Egypt,  quits  his  palace  in  order  to  visit  the 
temple;  a  priest  offers  incense  in  front  of  him.  2.  Horus  and  Thout,  at 
the  entrance  to  the  temple,  pour  the  water  of  consecration  upon  the  king. 
—  These  scenes  are  repeated  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  (PI.  6),  where, 
however,  the  kiDg  wears  the  crown  of  Upper  Egypt. 

Immediately  above  the  pavement  are  rows  of  provincial  gods, 
with  sacrificia.  offerings. 

Four  side-doors  (PI.  c),  now  built  up,  originally  led  from  this 
court  to  the  passage  round  the  temple,  between  the  stone  wall  and 
the  brick  wall  (p.  311) ;  while  corridors  lead  direct  from  the  N.E.  and 
N.W.  corners  to  the  inner  passage  round  the  sacred  rooms  (p.  314). 

The  Back  of  this  court  is  formed,  as  has  already  been  remarked, 
by  the  front  of  the  great  hypostyle  hall,  which  is  crowned  by  a  con- 
cave cornice.  On  each  side  of  the  large  portal  are  three  balustrades 
between  the  columns.  Upon  these,  facing  the  court,  are  reliefs  re- 
presenting Euergetes  II.  with  pendant  arms  or  offering  sacrifice  to 
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Hathor  of  Dendera  (on  the  two  central  balustrades)  or  to  the  hawk- 
headed  Horus  of  Edfu  (on  the  others). 

The  Great  Hypostyle  Hall,  or  Pronaos,  has  18  columns  with 
elaborate  floral  capitals.  The  ceiling  is  covered  with  astronomical 
representations,  now  blackened  beyond  recognition.  On  the  walls 
are  four  rows  of  incised  reliefs,  showing  Euergetes  sacrificing  to  the 
gods  and  performing  other  religions  rites,  such  as  the  ceremonies  at 
the  foundation  of  the  temple,  etc.  Above  are  a  row  of  astronomical 
representations  and  a  frieze  consisting  of  the  names  of  the  king 
guarded  by  two  hawks.  Close  to  the  pavement  we  see  Euergetes  and 
his  wife  Cleopatra,  and  a  long  procession  of  local  deities  bringing 
sacrificial  gifts  to  the  three  chief  gods  of  Edfu.  Adjoining  the  bal- 
ustrades on  the  S.  side  of  the  hall  are  two  small  Chapels  (PI.  d  and  e). 
That  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  (PI.  d)  is  the  'Consecration  Chamber', 
in  which  the  king  was  purified  with  consecrated  water  on  his  entrance 
to  the  temple.  This  ceremony  is  represented  on  the  Tear-wall, 
where  Horus  (right)  and  Thout  (left)  pour  the  water  upon  (he  king. 
The  chapel  to  the  right  (PI.  e)  was  the  library ;  upon  its  walls  is 
a  catalogue  of  the  books  preserved  here.  On  the  left  wall  Sefkhet, 
goddess  of  literature,  appears  writing  upon  a  palm-leaf.  —  A  side 
door  (PI.  f)  in  the  E.  wall  of  the  hall  admits  to  the  inner  passage 
(p.|314)  round  the  temple. 

Above  the  door  to  the  following  Small  Hypostyle  Hall  is  a  curious 
representation.  The  stin  appears  with  the  figure  of  a  winged  beetle 
ascending  from  the  horizon  in  a  boat  guided  by  two  ligures  of  the  hawk- 
headed  Horus.  Next  the  sun,  on  the  left,  is  Thout,  on  the  right  Neith, 
and  also  Wep-wat  (as  a  jackal),  Maat,  and  Hathor.  In  an  attitude  of 
worship,  at  the  sides,  are  Fovr  Senses;  to  the  right  sight  and  hearing, 
to  the  left  taste  (symbolized  by  a  tongue)  and  reason.  In  front  of  Ihe 
last  is  Ptolemy  Philopator.  To  the  right  stands  an  altar  of  dark  granite, 
indicated  by  an  inscription  as  the  votive  gift  of  a  private  citizen  to  Horus 
of  Edfu. 

Next  follows  the  Small  Hypostyle  Hall,  the  roof  of  which  is 
borne  by  12  columns  with  rich  floral  capitals,  farther  embellished 
by  so-called  heads  of  Hathor.  Apertures  near  the  top  of  the  walls 
and  square  openings  in  the  ceiling  admit  light  to  this  hall.  The  re- 
presentations on  the  walls  resemble  those  of  the  preceding  great  hall. 
Adjoining  are  Ave  side-chambers,  two  of  which  (PI.  xvrn  and  xix) 
served  as  Passage  Rooms  to  the  inner  passage  round  the  temple,  one 
(PI.  xvil)  was  a  Laboratory,  while  from  another  (PI.  xx)  the  great  E. 
staircase  led  up  to  the  roof  of  the  temple. 

The  next  two  Vestibule  Halls  were  originally  lighted  merely 
by  openings  in  the  ceiling.  The  wall-Teliefs  are  of  little  interest. 
The  roof  of  the  second  chamber  has  been  destroyed.  Adjoining 
Vestibule  1  are  two  side-chambers  (PI.  xiv  on  the  W.  and  PI.  xvi 
on  the  E.),  whence  we  reach  the  two  great  staircases  leading  to 
the  roof  of  the  temple  (see  above).  To  the  right  of  Vestibule  11  we 
enter  a  small  open  Court,  in  which  is  an  elegant  little  Pavilion,  open 
in  front,  with  two  columns  with  floral  capitals  supporting  the  roof. 
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Upon  the  roof  is  Newt,  goddess  of  the  sky,  beneath  whom  appear 
various  forms  of  the  sun  in  boats.  —  This  court  may  also  be  reached 
from  the  Vestibule  I  through  rooms  m  and  xv.  —  To  the  left  of 
Vestibule  II  was  a  Room  (PL  xi)  dedicated  to  the  god  Min  dimly 
lighted  by  openings  in  the  roof. 

A  door  in  Vestibule  II  admits  to  the  Sanctuary,  originally  pitch 
dark  though  now  the  daylight  streams  in  through  the  broken  roof. 
Within  stands  a  granite  shrine  (PI.  t),  with  a  pointed  roof,  dedicated 
to  Horus  by  King  Nekht-Har-ehbet.  This  also  stood  in  the  original 
pre-Ptolemaic  temple  (p.  311). 

The  most  interesting  Reliefs  are  those  in  the  lower  row  on  the  right 
(E.)  wall.  1.  The  king  (Philopator)  removes  the  lock  from  the  shrine  of 
Horus.  2.  He  opens  the  door  of  the  shrine.  3.  He  stands  in  a  reverential 
attitude,  with  dropped  arms,  before  the  god.  4.  He  offers  incense  to  his 
deified  parents,  Euergetes  I.  and  Berenike.  5.  He  offers  incense  before  the 
sacred  boat  of  Hathor. 

The  Sanctuary  is  surrounded  by  a  Corridor  from  which  ten 
small  Side  Chambers  (PI.  i-x)  open.  These,  used  for  various  relig- 
ious rites  and  for  store-rooms,  are  adorned  with  reliefs  and  are 
faintly  lighted  by  holes  in  the  roof.  In  each  of  the  corner-rooms 
(PI.  in  and  vin)  is  the  entrance  to  a  crypt,  closed  by  a  stone  slab. 
—  We  now  return  to  Vestibule  I  and  pass  through  Room  xvi  to 
the  E.  Staircase,  ascending  to  the  roof  of  the  temple.  This  unites 
with  the  staircase  beginning  in  Room  xx.  Both  walls  aTe  embel- 
lished with  reliefs,  representing  a  procession  of  priests  mounting  the 
staircase,  headed  by  the  king.  The  staircase  leads  first  to  a  passage 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  with  small  recesses  in  its  right  side, 
then  to  a  similar  passage  above  the  first  one,  and  finally  to  a  corri- 
dor, open  at  the  top,  and  two  closed  rooms.  This  top  corridor  is 
situated  above  the  two  others  and  Rooms  i-xvi,  the  rooms  above 
Rooms  xrx  and  xxi.  —  The  W.  Staircase  leads  direct  from 
Room  xiv  to  the  top  corridor  and  to  a  chamber,  to  which  six  steps 
descend,  above  Rooms  xvn  and  xvin.  On  the  side  and  back  walls 
of  the  corridor  are  door-shaped  recesses.  The  walls  of  the  W.  stair- 
case are  decorated  with  reliefs  representiag  a  descending  procession. 

We  now  pass  from  the  small  hypostyle  hall,  through  Room  xix, 
to  the  Inner  Passage  between  the  exterior  of  the  temple  proper 
and  the  interior  of  the  girdle-wall.  On  the  outside  of  the  temple 
walls  are  lions'  heads  as  water-spouts  and  four  rows  of  reliefs  and 
inscriptions.  At  the  foot  of  the  wall  appear  the  king,  the  queen, 
and  a  procession  of  local  deities  approaching  the  three  chief  gods  of 
Edfu.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  E.  girdle-wall  (PI.  hh)  the  king  ap- 
pears before  the  various  gods  of  Edfu ;  on  the  N.  wall  (PI.  gg)  are 
similar  scenes  and  long  hymns  to  the  gods  of  Edfu.  On  the  W. 
wall  (PI.  ff)  are  more  important  reliefs  and  inscriptions  represent- 
ing the  contests  of  the  god  Horus  with  his  enemies  who  are  de- 
picted as  crocodiles  and  hippopotami. 

The  chief  are  the  following:  1st  Scene  (below,  to  the  right).    The  king 
standing   on    shore,    a" -ta    *"  |™»'H«    ■■<  hinnonotamus,   that  bends  its 
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head  aside.  Horus,  who  is  accompanied  hy  his  mother  Isis,  does  the  same ; 
in  his  left  hand  he  holds  a  chain,  and  in  his  right  a  javelin ;  heside  the 
helm  is  a  small  Horus.  —  2nd  Scene.  The  king  appears  on  land,  before 
two  ships,  in  each  of  which  are  a  Horus  and  an  assistant  with  a  boar's 
head.  Horus  holds  the  hippopotamus  with  a  chain  and  pierces  its  head 
with  a  javelin;  the  assistant  carries  a  javelin  in  his  right  hand  and  a 
knife  in  his  left.  —  5th  Scene.  The  hippopotamus  lies  on  its  back,  with 
a  chain  fastened  to  its  hind  feet.  —  7th  Scene  (the  finest  of  all).  Horus, 
in  a  ship  with  expanded  sail,  aims  a  blow  with  his  right  hand  at  the 
head  of  a  hippopotamus,  whose  hind  foot  is  caught  in  a  line  held  in  the 
god's  left  hand.  Isis  kneeling  in  the  bow  of  the  boat  holds  the  head  of 
the  animal  by  a  cord.  The  king,  standing  on  the  bank  with  two  atten- 
dants armed  with  javelin  and  knife,  seeks  to  pierce  the  skull  of  the 
hippopotamus.  —  Farther  to  the  left  (opposite  the  pylon):  The  king,  the 
ram-headed  Khnum,  the  hawk-headed  Horus,  and  the  ibis-headed  Thout 
are  dragging  a  net,  in  which  are  not  only  birds,  fishes,  and  a  stag,  etc., 
but  also  two  Asiatics  and  negroes,  the  ancestral  foes  of  Egypt. 

A  subterranean  staircase ,  curving  to  the  E.,  leads  from  the  E. 
part  of  the  passage  round  the  temple  to  a  circular  well  outside  the 
temple.  The  well  was  also  reached  from  without  by  a  spiral  stair- 
case, on  the  walls  of  which  was  a  Nilometer,  with  demotic  numbers. 
The  water  now  in  the  well  is  not  at  the  level  of  the  Nile,  as  the 
subterranean  communication  with  the  river  has  been  interrupted. 

After  ascending  to  the  top  of  the  pylon,  the  visitor  is  recommended 
to  walk  round  the  Exterior  of  the  Girdle  Wall,  reaching  it  by  one  of  the 
side-passages  through  the  pylon  (p.  311).  On  the  E.  side  (PI.  k)  there  are 
representations  of  King  Ptolemy  XI.  Alexander  I.  before  the  gods  of  Edfu ; 
and  also  lengthy  inscriptions  containing  records  of  donations  of  lands  and 
a  detailed  description  of  the  entire  temple-structure.  On  the  W.  side 
(PI.  i)  are  similar  representations  and  also  an  important  inscription  refer- 
ring to  the  history  of  the  building  of  the  temple. 

The  half-buried  Birth  House,  lying  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  the 
great  temple  of  Horus,  is  less  worthy  of  a  visit.  It  was  built  by  Ptol- 
emy IX.  Euergetes  II.,  while  the  interior  decorations  date  from  Soter  II. 
It  was  surrounded  by  a  gallery,  with  pillars  bearing  figures  of  Bes  (p.  uxlii). 
In  the  interior  is  a  room  with  one  column.  On  the  right  wall:  Hathor 
of  Dendera  nurses  Horns,  while  seven  other  Hathors  play  musical  instru- 
ments. Behind  the  goddess  is  her  youthful  son  Ehe-wer,  with  a  sistrum. 
On  the  left  wall :  Isis-Hathor  in  a  marsh  and  Khnum  with  the  youthful 
Horus. 


39.  From  Edfu  to  Gebel  Silsileh. 

C'omp.  the  Map,  p.  222. 

26  M.  Steamboat  in  4  hrs.  Only  the  four-weeks  tourist-steamer  spends 
the  night  at  Silsileh  and  affords  time  for  a  visit ;  the  three-weeks  steamer 
and  the  mail-steamer  go  on  to  Kom  Ombo. 

On  the  E.  bank,  about  5  M.  above  Edfu,  is  the  village  of  Redesiyeh, 
after  which  a  Temple  of  Sethos  I.,  lying  37  M.  to  the  E.,  has  been 
named.  The  temple  stands  on  the  ancient  desert-route  from  Re- 
desiyeh to  the  emerald-mines  of  Mt.  Zabara,  near  Berenike  on  the 
Red  Sea  coast;  see  p.  351. 

Farther  along  the  E.  bank  (12  M.  from  Edfu),  on  the  mountain 
slopes  approaching  close  to  the  river  near  the  hill  es-Serag,  are  the 
picturesque  remains  of  an  ancient  Arab  fortress  with  a  mosque. 
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Near  the  village  of  el-H&sh  beside  the  Oebel  Abu  Shega,  on  the 
W.  bank,  a  number  of  quarries  may  be  observed  from  the  steamer. 
From  masons'  marks  and  inscriptions  in  these  we  learn  that  sand- 
stone blocks  were  quarried  here  in  the  11th  year  of  Antoninus 
(149  r>.C.)  for  a  temple  of  Apollo  (i.e.  Horus,  perhaps  at  Edfu).  In- 
scriptions and  drawings  of  very  various  dates  have  been  found 
scratched  on  the  rocks. 

On  the  W.  bank,  l/t  hr.  above  el-H6sh  and  about  3/4  hr.  below 
Silsileh,  is  a  gorge  known  as  Shaft  er-Regal,  'Shore  of  the  Men', 
or  ex-sttb'a  regal,  'the  seven  men',  which  was  perhaps  the  starting 
point  for  an  ancient  caravan-route  through  the  desert.  On  the  left 
side  of  a  cliff  here,  a  few  paces  from  the  river-bank,  is  a  most 
interesting'  relief  (discovered  by  Harris  in  1853)  representing  the 
Homage  of  an  inferior  king  Entef  before  King  Neb-khru-re  Mentu- 
hotep  JIT. ,  and  before  the  king's  mother  Yoh.  Behind  Entef  is  an 
official  named  Khety. 

Farther  up  in  the  valley  occur  representations  and  inscriptions 
from  the  Middle  Empire  and  the  beginning  of  the  New  Empire. 

On  the  W.  bank  to  the  S.  of  Shaft  er-Regal  are  other  roek-inscriptions 
and  quarries. 

543  M.  (from  Cairo)  Gebel  Silsileh.  [Mountain  of  the  Chain;  so 
called  from  a  chain  that  is  said  once  to  have  blocked  the  passage 
of  the  gorge).  Though  we  land  on  the  W.  bank  on  which  the  most 
interesting  monuments  lie,  we  should  also  visit  the  E.  bank. 

At  Oebel  Silsileh  begins  the  Sandstone  Zone  of  the  Nile  valley  (p.  lxv). 
The  rocky  hills  which  here  confine  the  bed  of  the  river  and  were  con- 
venient to  quarry  supplied  the  material  for  most  of  the  gigantic  build- 
ings we  have  already  visited,  especially  in  Upper  Egypt.  The  scale  on 
which  the  quarry-operations  were  carried  on,  especially  under  the  New 
Empire,  may  be  gauged  by  an  inscription  of  the  reign  of  Ramses  III., 
which  mentions  a  high  official,  entrusted  with  quarrying  stone  for  the 
Ramesseum ,  who  employed  3000  workmen ,  of  which  500  were  stone- 
cutters. —  The  ancient  town  attached  to  the  quarries  lay:  on  the  E.  bank 
and  was  named  Khenu  (p.  319).  —  In  very  ancient  times  there  were  prob- 
ably rapids  at  this  point  (like  those  at  Assuan),  which  were  either  im- 
passable or  nearly  so.  They  were  thus  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the 
Nile,  and  even  in  later  periods  the  Nile-god  Hapi  enjoyed  special  rever- 
ence at  Silsileh,  where  great  festivals  were  held  in  his  honour.  —  The  hills 
on  the  two  banks  of  the  river  approach  so  close  together  at  Gebel  Silsileh 
that  they  have  justly  heen  compared  to  the  pillars  of  a  gigantic  gateway. 

We  turn  first  to  the  N.  from  the  landing-place.  The  well-beaten 
track  skirts  the  river,  passing  a  number  of  small  tomb-like  recesses 
and  memorial  tablets,  the  inspection  of  which  we  defer  until  our 
return.  Beyond  the  quarries  we  reach  the  — 

*Eock  Chapel  (Speos). 

This  may  be  reckoned  among  the  most  important  monuments 

in  the  Nile  valley,  on  account  of  its  reliefs  and  inscriptions.    It 

was  hewn  in  the  rock  under  Haremheb,  last  king  of  the  1 8th  Dyn., 

and  in  the  following  mnt"""  *»'«  eml-iollishpil  with  inscriptions 
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and  reliefs  in  honour  of  kings  and  high  officials,  by  the  sculptors 
employed  in  the  neighbouring  quarries.  In  front  are  five  doorways, 
separated  from  each  other  by  pillars  (PI.  a-d)  at  varying  distance, 
and  crowned  with  the  astragal  and  concave  cornice.  We  enter  by 
the  middle  door,  on  the  lintel  of  which  are  chiselled  the  sun-disc 
and  the  name  of  Haremheb.  The  interior  consists  of  a  broad  but 
shallow  vaulted  chamber,  at  the  back  of  which  is  an  oblong  room 
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(PI.  JB).  All  the  walls  are  covered  with  carving  and  inscriptions. 
On  the  S.  Wall  (PI.  f)  is  a  fine  relief  of  a  goddess  offering  the 
breast  to  the  King  Haremheb,  while  Khnum  stands  behind  her  and 
Ammon-Ke  behind  the  king.  On  the  Bear  Wall,  at  PI.  1,  to  our 
left  as  we  enter,  King  Haremheb  is  depicted  returning  in  triumph 
from  his  campaign  in  Ethiopia. 

This  "Relief,  of  great  artistic  as  well  as  historical  value,  shows  the 
Pharaoh  seated  on  his  throne  which  is  borne  by  12  soldiers  adorned  with 
feathers.  The  throne  has  lions1  feet  and  its  back  also  consists  of  lions. 
Behind  and  before  him  are  soldiers,  warding  off  the  sun's  rays  with  the 
long-handled  flahellum.  A  priest  precedes  the  litter,  offering  incense,  with 
a  train  of  captured  Ethiopians  and  three  rows  of  soldiers  (among  whom  is  a 
trumpeter}.  Above  are  the  words :  'The  good  god  {i.e.  the  king)  approaches, 
he  celebrates  his  victory  over  the  great  ones  of  all  lands.  His  bow  is  in  his 
hand  as  in  the  hand  of  the  lord  of  Thebes.  The  strong  king,  mighty  in  power, 
brings  the  princes  of  the  wretched  Kush.  His  majesty  came  out  of  the 
land  of  Kush  (Ethiopia)  with  the  booty  which  his  sword  had  made,  as  his 
father  Amnion  had  commanded  him1.  To  the  left  the  king  and  Amnion  stand 
upon  prostrate  negroes.  Beneath  the  main  scene  is  a  recess,  to  the  left 
of  which  are  negro  prisoners,  and  to  the  right  Egyptian  soldiers  marching 
off  captives.  Above  is  the  inscription :  'Hail  to  thee,  king  of  Egypt,  sun 
of  the  barbarians !  Thy  name  is  extolled  in  the  land  of  the  Ethiopians. 
Thy  battle-cry  resounds  over  their  seats.  Thy  heroic  strength,  O  thou  per- 
fect prince,  converts  the  alien  lands  into  tombs.  Pharaoh,  long  life  and 
health,  0  my  sun-light1.  Note  the  free  style  of  the  attitudes  of  the  bar- 
barians, which  is  quite  without  the  usual  stiffness  of  Egyptian  drawing. 
. ■■!;  Farther  to  the  right  and  also  on  the  back- wall  is  a  recess  (PI.  2)  with 
the  i  figure  in  high-relief  (full-face)  of  Khay,  an  official  under  Ramses  II. 
PI.  3.  Above,  inscription  with  a  representation  of  King  Si-IJtah  bringing 
floWers  rto  Amnion,  while  his  official  Khay  holds  the  flabellum  behind; 
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below,  King  Haremheb  shooting  arrows  against  an  enemy.  PI.  4.  Memorial 
tablet  of  the  2nd  year  of  Merneptah :  the  king  offering  an  image  of  Maat, 
goddess  of  truth,  to  Ammon-Re  and  Mut;  behind  the  king  are  Queen 
Eset-nofret  with  a  sistrum  and  the  vizier  Panehsi  with  a  flabellum. 
I'l.  5  (recess).  Figure  in  high-relief  of  a  man  holding  his  left  hand  before 
his  breast.  PI.  6.  Tablet  placed  by  Khamweset,  son  of  Ramses  II.,  in 
memory  of  the  fourth  jubilee  of  Ramses  II.  PI.  7  (to  the  right  of  the 
door).  Similar  inscription  of  Khamweset.  PI.  8.  Small  relief  of  a  man 
named  Moy,  in  prayer.  —  PI.  9  (in  a  recess),  large  figure,  in  high-relief, 
of  Prince  Khamweset  (see  above).  PI.  10.  Defaced  relief  of  Khamweset 
receiving  offerings.  PI.  11.  Tablet,  erected  by  the  fan-bearer  Moy,  in 
memory  of  the  jubilees  of  Ramses  II. ;  to  the  left  is  the  kneeling  figure 
of  Moy ;  above  is  Ramses  II.  presenting  an  image  of  'integrity'  to  Amnion, 
Ilarmakhis,  Maat,  Ptah,  and  Sobk,  the  local  deity  of  Silsileh.  —  PI.  12. 
Relief  of  a  vizier,  beneath  which  is  a  dainty  little  representation  of  a 
column  with  a  palm-capital.  PI.  13.  Memorial  tablet  of  the  45th  year  of 
Ramses  II.,  dedicated  by  a  high  official,  who  appears  kneeling  below, 
with  a  flabellum ;  above,  the  king  presents  an  image  of  integrity  to  Am- 
nion, the  great  Mut,  Khons,  Harmakhis,  and  Sobk  (head  injured).  PI.  14 
(in  the  corner).  Three  praying  men.  —  On  the  A7.  End  Wall  (PI.  h)  is  a 
recess  with  six  figures  in  high-relief.  On  the  E.Wall,  at  PI.  «,  and  on  the 
Entrance  Pillars  are  numerous  memorial  inscriptions.  —  In  the  Doorway 
(]  1.  g)  from  the  first  chamber  to  the  second  (B)  are  representations  of 
King  Haremheb  sacrificing  to  Harmakhis  and  the  goddess  Ews-os  (on  the 
left)  and  to  Ammon  and  Mut  (on  the  right).  —  On  the  side-walls  of  Room  B 
are  representations  of  the  gods;  in  the  rear-wall  is  a  recess  (PI.  *)  with 
a  much  damaged  relief  of  Ammon  seated  in  the  midst  of  six  other  gods. 

The  *Monuments  to  the  South  are  as  interesting  as  those  just 
described,  from  which  they  are  reached  in  about  l/^  hr.  The  route 
is  a  continuation  of  that  already  followed,  sometimes  skirting  the 
river-bank,  sometimes  leading  through  the  ancient  quarries,  prob- 
ably exhausted  during  the  Roman  period.  We  first  reach  a  rock 
facing  the  river,  with  three  Memorial  Inscriptions  upon  it :  to  the 
left,  Ramses  III.  before  Ammon,  Mut,  and  Khons;  in  the  middle, 
Sheshonq  I.  (erecter  of  the  tablet )  conducted  by  the  goddess  Mut 
before  Ammon,  Harmakhis,  and  Ptah,  while  behind  the  king  is  his 
son,  Yewpet,  high-priest  of  Ammon-Re  and  general-in-chief ;  to 
the  right,  Ramses  IX.,  worshipping  Ammon,  Mut,  Khons,  and 
Sobk.  —  Farther  on  is  a  recess  with  a  painted  ceiling,  on  the  left 
door-jamb  of  which  is  |the  praying  figure  of  Thutmosis,  scribe  of 
the  silver-house.  Another  recess,  with  a  ceiling  finely  painted  with 
spiral  patterns,  etc.,  has  the  names  of  Thutmosis  III.  and  of  Hat- 
shepsowet  (destroyed)  on  the  lintel. 

Farther  to  the  S  ,  close  to  the  river,  are  three  Recesses  side  by  side. 
The  most  N.  of  these  belonged  to  Min-nakht,  royal  scribe  and  overseer 
of  the  granaries  of  the  N.  and  S. ;  on  the  left  wall  is  a  fine  relief  showing 
the  deceased  and  a  companion  at  table;  on  the  rear-wall  are  three  seated 
figures.  —  Mure  to  the  S.  is  the  tomb  of  Amenemhet,  high-priest  of 
Ammon,  with  fine  reliefs  and  well-preserved  colouring;  in  a  recess  in 
the  rear-wall  appears  the  deceased,  to  whom  attendants  bring  food  and 
drink,  and  on  the  side-walls  are  the  deceased  and  his  wife  Mimi,  etc. 

Skirting  the  bushy  river-bank  we  presently  reach  the  S.  Monu- 
ments, offering  a  picturesque  appearance  as  seen  from  the  Nile. 
The  chief  of  these  are  two  Recesses  about  6  ft.  deep,  which  lie  close 
beside  each  other.   The  architraves  over  the  entrances  are  adorned 
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with  concave  cornices  and  uraeus-serpents  and  are  borne  by  clustered 
columns.  At  the  back  of  each  recess  is  a  door-shaped  stele.  That  to 
the  N.  (right)  was  erected  by  Merneptah  I.,  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign;  it  represents  the  king  sacrificing  to  Harmakhis,  Ptah,  and  a 
Nile-god  (on  the  right),  and  to  Ammon,  Mut,  and  Khons  (on  the 
left).  Beneath  is  a  long  hymn  to  the  Nile  and  lists  of  offerings  to 
be  made  to  the  river-god.  On  each  of  the  narrow  side-walls  are 
injured  reliefs  of  the  king  sacrificing  to  the  gods.  —  The  scenes  in 
the  S.  recess  are  repetitions  of  these,  except  that  Merneptah  is  re- 
placed by  Ramses  II.,  who  constructed  the  recess  in  the  first  year 
of  his  reign. 

On  the  rock  between  these  recesses  is  a  door-shaped  Stele,  on  which 
King  Merneptah  is  shown  presenting  a  figure  of  Maat  to  Amnion;  the  king 
is  followed  by  a  prince  and  by  the  vizier  Panehsi,  who  erected  this  stele 
to  his  master.  —  Farther  to  the  S.  is  another  Stele,  on  which  Merneptah 
sacrifices  to  Ammon,  while  behind  him  is  Roy,  high-priest  of  Ammon, 
who  dedicated  this  monument. 

On  a  curious  isolated  sandstone  rock,  to  the  right,  is  a  Stele  of 
the  6th  year  of  Ramses  III.,  showing  the  king  sacrificing  to  Ammon, 
Harmakhis,  and  the  god  of  the  Nile.  On  the  same  rock,  to  the  left, 
appears  a  priest  revering  the  names  of  Sethos  I. 

A  few  paces  farther  to  the  S.,  and  at  a  lower  level  than  those 
steles,  is  another  and  much  ruined  recess,  dating  from  the  reign 
of  Sethos  I.  On  the  river-bank  are  traces  of  an  ancient  flight  of 
steps  descending  to  the  stream. 

The  large  Quakries  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Nile  were  worked 
especially  under  the  New  Empire,  but  few  traces  of  inscriptions 
are  now  to  be  found.  An  Inscription  of  Amenophis  III.,  however, 
records  the  transport  of  stones  by  the  Nile  for  a  temple  of  Ptah. 
There  are  two  Posts  of  the  time  of  Sethos  I. ,  and  Demotic  Inscrip- 
tions from  Roman  times.  An  unfinished  colossal  Sphinx,  nearly 
opposite  the  usual  landing-place  of  the  dhahabiyehs,  is  also  not 
without  interest.  Even  if  all  the  monuments  of  Egypt  had  dis- 
appeared, these  huge  quarries  would  serve  as  a  proof  that  building 
operations  of  unsurpassed  extent  had  once  been  carried  on  here.  — 
At  the  N.  end  of  the  quarries  are  found  the  scanty  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient town  and  its  temple  (fragmentary  inscriptions  of  Ramses  II.). 
To  the  E.,  towards  the  top  of  the  rock,  is  a  stele  of  Amenophis  IV., 
representing  that  king  before  Amnion.  The  figure  of  the  god  was 
afterwards  chiselled  out,  and  that  of  the  king  is  also  defaced.  The 
inscription  records  that  Amenophis  caused  an  obelisk  for  the  temple 
of  the  sun  at  Karnak  to  be  quarried  here. 

40.  From  Gebel  Silsileh  to  Kom  Ombo. 

Comji.  the  Map  at  p.  222. 
16'/2  M.  (4l'/2  M.  from  Edfu).    Kom  Ombo  is  a  Steamer  Station,  at  which 
both   the  three-weeks   and  the  four-weeks  tourist-steamer   halt   1  hr.    on 
the  upward  voyage;   while   the  four-weeks   steamer  passes   a  night   here 
on  the  downward  voyage. 
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The  mountains  recede  from  the  river  immediately  above  the 
defile  of  Gebel  Silsileh  (p.  316),  giving  space  to  the  desert  which 
appears  grey  on  the  Arabian  side  and  yellow  on  the  Libyan  side. 
The  narrow  cultivable  strip  is  tilled  by  peasants  of  a  distinctly  darker 
complexion  than  the  fellahin  of  the  Theba'id.  Both  land  and  people 
approach  gradually  nearer  to  the  Nubian  type.  —  At  Eglit,  a  railway 
station  on  the  E.  bank,  the  mail-steamer  spends  a  night  on  the 
downward  voyage.  —  At  the  village  of  Meniyeh  (B.  bank)  we  enter 
the  E.  branch  of  the  stream,  which  here  forms  the  island  of  Man- 
mriyeh,  with  a  village  of  the  same  name. 

On  a  hill  on  the  E.  bank  and  conspicuous  from  a  considerable 
distance  appear  the  (560  M.  from  Cairo)  ruins  of  the  beautiful  — 

*Temple  of  Kom  Ombo  (Ombos). 

The  large  hypostyl1^  hall  and  the  lofty  pylon  present  a  most  im- 
posing appearance,  and  tiis  high-lying  ruins  are  especially  pictur- 
esque by  the  light  of  the  full  moon.  Unfortunately  a  large  portion 
of  the  building  has  been  washed  away  in  the  course  of  centuries  by 
the  Nile  ,  which  has  gradually  extended  its  channel  farther  and 
farther  E.  The  islands  opposite  the  E.  bank  were  perhaps  in  former 
times  united  with  the  mainland,  or  separated  from  it  only  by  a 
narrow  channel ;  for  in  the  course  of  the  present  'century  alone 
about  20  ft.  have  been  washed  away  from  the  E.  bank.  Half  of 
the  great  pylon,  part  of  the  'birth-house',  and  a  building  of  Ame- 
nophis  I.  have  already  disappeared.  An  embankment  has  been 
constructed  by  De  Morgan  to  prevent  farther  mischief. 

Ombos  probably  owes  its  foundation  to  the  strategic  importance 
of  its  site,  upon  a.hill  commanding  both  the  Nile  and  the  routes  from 
Nubia  to  the  Nile  valley.  Vet  the  town  played  no  considerable 
part  in  early  Egyptian  history,  and  it  attained  no  great  prosperity 
until  the  Ptolemaic  era,  when  it  was  converted  from  an  ordinary 
provincial  town  into  the  capital  of  the  separate  nome  of  Ombites. 
It  was  at  this  era  that  the  mighty  temples  were  built,  which  excite 
our  admiration  to-day ;  the  earlier  sanctuaries  have  left  scarcely  a 
trace.  Not  content  like  other  towns  with  one  local  deity,  Ombos 
possessed  two  chief  gods  —  the  crocodile-headed  Sobk  (Sukhos) 
and  the  hawk-headed  Harolris.  With  the  formerly  were  specially 
associated  Hathor  and  the  youthful  moon-god  Khons-Hor ;  with 
the  latter,  the  'Good  Sister'  {T-sent-nofret,  a  special  form  of  Ha- 
thor) and  the  'Lord  of  Both  Lands'  (P-neb-tewe). 

The  hill  of  Ombos  rises  about  50  ft.  above  the  average  level  of 
the  Nile  and  ends  in  a  plateau,  25  acres  in  area,  in  the  N.E.  of 
which  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town,  now  buried  in  sand,  and 
in  the  S.  the  great  temple-buildings.  The  latter  include  (1)  the 
great  Temple  of  Sobk  and  Haroeris,  (2)  the  ruinous  Birth  House 
(p.  323),   and  (3)  the  Chard  of  Hathor  (p.  323).     All  these  lay 
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within  a  brick  girdle-wall,  the  chief  entrance  in  which  was  on  the 
S.  side,  at  the  W.  angle  of  the  dismantled  British  fort. 

In  1893  all  the  temple-buildings  in  the  S.  of  the  plateau  were  cleared 
of  rubbish  and  restored  under  the  directions  of  De  Morgan.  A  marble 
tablet  on  the  right  door  to  the  great  hypostyle  hall  (p.  322)  commemorates 
the  fact:  'Temple  a  Ombos  deblaye  et  repare  par  le  service  des  anti- 
quites  de  l'Egypte  du  XV  Janvier  au  XXV  avril  MDCCCXCIII.' 

From  the  landing-place,  to  the  S.  of  the  hill,  a  road  skirts  the 
river-bank  to  a  modern  flight  of  steps,  which  ascends  direct  to 
the  principal  entrance.  Tickets  of  admission  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

The  entrance  to  the  temple-precincts  is  formed  by  a  massive 
Pylon,  erected  by  Ptolemy  Neos  Dionysos.  Only  the  right  (E.)  half 
is  now  standing  ;  the  other  has  sunk  in  the  river.  The  reliefs  show 
Neos  Dionysos  presenting  various  offerings  to  the  gods  of  Ombos. 
We  now  betake  ourselves  to  the  — 

*Great  Temple  of  Sobk  and  Haroeris,  the  facade  of  which  fronts 
the  river.  This  temple  was  built  on  a  uniform  plan  in  the  Ptolemaic 
period,  and  embellished  with  reliefs  by  Philometor,  Euergetes  II., 
and  Neos  Dionysos.  The  reliefs  in  the  court  and  on  the  outer  walls, 
however,  were  added  under  the  Roman  emperors,  more  especially 
under  Tiberius.  The  Ptolemaic  reliefs  are  easily  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  emperors,  as  they  are  in  low  relief  while  the  latter  are 
'en  creux'.  In  its  general  arrangements  the  temple  of  Ombos  re- 
sembles other  temples  of  the  same  period  ( at  Dendera,  Edfu,  and 
Philae),  but  it  differs  from  them  in  being  dedicated  to  two  deities 
instead  of  to  one  only.  Each  of  these  two  deities  had  his  own 
special  worship  and  festivals,  so  the  entire  building  is  divided  longi- 
tudinally by  an  imaginary  line  into  two  halves,  each  with  its  special 
gateways,  doorways,  and  chapels.  The  S.  or  right  half  was  dedicated 
to  Sobk,  the  N.  or  left  half  to  Haroeris. 

The  Pylon,  at  the  entrance  to  the  temple-court,  is  like  the  other, 
in  great  part  destroyed.  The  left  half  has  completely  vanished; 
while  only  the  lower  part  of  the  central  pillar  (between  the  doors) 
and  of  the  right  wing  remain. 

On  the  outer  side  (facing  the  river)  of  the  right  wing  are  the  follow- 
ing representations,  from  left  to  right:  PI.  a.  Sobk,  Hathor,  and  KLous- 
Hor,  the  gods  worshipped  in  the  right  half  of  the  temple.  PI.  6.  Hiero- 
glyphic text  of  52  lines.  PI.  c.  Emp.  Domitian,  with  the  crown  of  Upper 
Egypt,  accompanied  by  14  gods  and  goddesses,  offering  gifts  to  the  above 
mentioned  deities. 

At  the  corner  to  the  right  (above  c)  the  upper  row  of  representations 
also  has  been  preserved:  six  spirits  (the  three  last  with  jackals'  heads) 
carrying  a  (defaced)  shrine,   followed  by  images   of  the  gods  bearing  the 

symbols  •¥"  ('life')  and        ('happiness')    on   long   poles;    finally    a   large 

figure  of  the  king,  preceded  by  a  priest  offering  incense  and  followed  by 
his  guardian  spirit  (with  a  king's  head  upon  a  sceptre). 

The  Court,  as  at  Edfu,  was  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  colon- 
nades.   Only  the  lower  portions  of  the  16  columns  are  now  left. 
B*  21 
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The  reliefs  on  these,  the  colouring  of  which  is  in  places  admirably 
preserved,  represent  Tiberius  sacrificing  to  the  gods.  On  the  inner 
side  of  the  right  wing  of  the  pylon  are  two  doors,  one  of  which 
(PI.  d~)  admits  to  a  small  apartment,  the  other  (PI.  e)  leads  to  a 
staircase  by  which  the  roof  of  the  pylon  was  gained.  The  square 
basement  in  the  centre  of  the  court  was  probably  an  altar;  let  into 
the  ground  beside  it  are  two  small  granite  troughs,  into  which 
drink-offerings  may  have  been  poured.  In  this,  as  in  all  the  other 
rooms  of  the  temple,  the  ancient  pavement  is  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion. Beyond  the  court  is  the  great  hypostyle  hall,  reached  by  two 
large  portals  and  two  smaller  doorways.  Before  entering  this,  how- 
ever, we  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  reliefs  facing  the  court  on  the 
screen-walls  between  the  columns,  on  each  side  of  the  portals.  To 
the  right  (PI.  f)  the  hawk-headed  Horus  and  the  ibis-headed  Thout 
pour  the  water  of  consecration  upon  King  Neos  Dionysos,  to  the 
left  of  whom  is  the  crocodile-headed  Sobk,  the  lord  of  the  right  half 
of  the  temple.  To  the  left  (PI.  g)  the  same  scene  takes  place  before 
the  hawk-headed  Haroeris,  to  whom  the  left  half  of  the  temple  is 
dedicated.  The  screen-walls  are  crowned  with  serpents,  with  sun 
discs  on  their  heads. 

The  Great  Hypostyle  Hall  (Pronaos)  contains  10  columns  with 
rich  floral  and  palm-capitals,  on  which  the  roof  rested.  On  the  shafts 
appears  Neos  Dionysos  sacrificing  to  the  gods.  The  ceiling  of  the 
two  main  aisles,  leading  from  the  main  portals,  is  embellished  with 
flying  vultures ;  while  the  under  side  of  the  architrave  supporting 
this  ceiling  bears  astronomical  designs  (star-gods  in  their  boats, 
etc.).  We  may  observe  the  lines  dividing  the  surface  into  squares 
to  guide  the  artist  in  drawing  the  figures ,  and  also  some  older 
sketches  that  were  not  carried  to  completion.  The  mural  reliefs  here 
are  especially  beautiful,  the  finest  being  that  to  the  right  of  the  N. 
portal  (on  screen-wall  A).  We  here  see  the  king  (Neos  Dionysos), 
in  presence  of  Haroeris  (to  the  right),  being  blessed  by  a  lion- 
headed  Isis,  the  hawk-headed  Harsiesis,  on  the  right,  and  by  the 
goddess  Newt  and  the  ibis-headed  Thout,  on  the  left. 

The  remaining  mural  reliefs  may  be  inspected  by  those  who  are  not  press- 
ed for  time.  On  Screen-wall  i :  the  guardian-goddesses  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt  blessing  the  king  (Neos  Dionysos),  to  the  left  stand  the  crocodile- 
heade  dSobk  and  his  companion  Hathor.  —  To  the  left,  above  the  small 
Door  k :  Neos  Dionysos  sacrificing  to  four  fabulous  monsters  (Including  a 
winged  lion  with  four  heads);  the  animals  have  been  scratched  out.  —  Op- 
posite, on  Wall  Z,  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the  next  hall,  are  three 
rows.  Bottom  Row :  to  the  right  are  Euergetes  IT.  and  Cleopatra  (upper  parts 
wanting)  in  presence  of  Sobk  and  his  fellow-gods  Hathor  and  P-neb-tewe ; 
in  the  middle,  the  king  before  the  hawk-headed  Haroeris  and  the  'good 
sister' ;  to  the  left  Euergetes  presents  the  temple  of  Ombos  to  Sobk  and 
Hathor.  Middle  Row:  to  the  right  the  king  (wanting)  sacrifices  to  Osiris 
enthroned,  Isis  (before  whom  is  her  youthful  son),  and  Nephthys-  in  the 
middle  Euergetes  presents  flowers  to  the  earlh-god  Geb  and  the  sky-god- 
dess Newt;  to  the  left  Euergetes  offers  two  jars  of  wine  to  Show  and 
the  lion-headed  Tefnul.  Top  Row:  to  the  right,  the  king  (wauling)  be- 
fore Haroeris,  the  'good  sister',    ami   P-neh-tewe:    in  the  middle  he  offers 
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an  ornament  to  Sobk  and  Khons-Hor;  to  the  left  Euergetes  offers  milk 
to  Sobk  and  Hathor.  —  On  Wall  m,  to  the  left  of  the  left  entrance  to  the 
next  room,  are  three  rows  of  similar  ecenes. 

The  SmalTj  Hypostyle  Hall  is  entered  by  two  doors.  Its  ceil- 
ing, which  was  lower  than  that  of  the  great  hall,  was  supported  by 
10  columns  with  floral  capitals.  On  each  shaft  Euergetes  II.  is 
shown  sacrificing  to  a  god;  the  mural  reliefs  also  show  him  in  com- 
munion with  the  gods.  The  relief  on  the  left  (N.)  wall  should  be 
noticed:  the  hawk-headed  Haroeris  presents  the  curved  sword  to 
Euergetes  II.,  behind  whom  are  his  sister  Cleopatra  and  his  wife  of 
the  same  name.  The  sacred  crocodile  of  Ombos  is  represented  at 
PI.  n,  between  the  doors  leading  from  the  great  hall. 

Between  the  doors  leading  hence  to  the  inner  rooms  of  the  temple  are 
reliefs  showing  Philometor,  elder  brother  of  Euergetes  II.,  sacrificing  to 
the  hawk-headed  Haroeris. 

The  following  three  smaller  Vestibules,  each  of  which  lies  a 
little  higher  than  the  preceding,  are  also  embellished  with  fine 
reliefs.  Adjoining  are  a  number  of  side-chambers,  which  may  have 
been  used  as  store-rooms ;  those  to  the  left  (N.)  have  almost  com- 
pletely disappeared.  On  the  rear-wall  of  Vestibule  III,  between 
the  doors,  is  a  fine  relief:  Philometor,  clad  in  a  white  mantle  and 
accompanied  by  Cleopatra,  stands  before  the  hawk-headed  moon 
god  Khons,  who  writes  the  name  of  the  king  upon  a  palm-leaf,  from 
which  hangs  the  symbol  for  length  of  time;  behind  are  Sobk  and 
Haroeris,  the  chief  gods  of  Ombos. 

Two  doors  lead  from  Vestibule  III  to  the  two  Sanctuaries,  of 
which  that  to  the  left  (PI.  If)  was  dedicated  to  Haroeris,  that  to  the 
right  (PI.  S)  to  Sobk.  In  each  is  a  pedestal  of  dark  granite  on  which 
the  sacred  boat  with  the  image  of  the  god  was  placed.  Beside  and 
behind  these  chapels  are  smaller  apartments  with  crypts. 

Two  small  side-doors  lead  from  the  great  hall  to  an  Inner  Pass- 
age round  the  temple  proper,  in  the  innermost  part  of  which  are 
seven  doors  opening  into  as  many  chambers  (PI.  i-vn).  In  the 
central  Room  iv  is  a  staircase  to  the  upper  story.  In  some  of  the 
others  are  unfinished  sculptures  (reliefs  and  inscriptions),  illustrat- 
ing various  stages  in  the  progress  of  such  works. 

On  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  great  temple  lay  a  small  Birth 
House,  facing  towards  the  S. ,  and  now  in  a  most  ruinous  condition. 
It  was  built  or  restored  by  Euergetes  II.  Among  the  extant  reliefs 
one  (at  PI.  o)  deserves  notice.  It  represents  Euergetes  II.  with  two 
gods  sailing  in  a  boat  through  the  marshes,  which  are  bordered  with 
papyrus-plants  thronged  with  birds ;  to  the  left  is  the  ithyphallio 
god  Min-Ammon-Re.  —  On  the  S.  side  is  a  subterranean  staircase 
(PI.  p)  leading  to  the  river,  on  the  bank  of  which  is  a  Nilometer 
(much  damaged),  like  that  at  Edfu. 

Finally  we  visit  the  small  unfinished  Chapel  op  Hathor,  built 
of  red  sandstone  under  the  Emp.  Oomitian. 

21* 
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The  terrace  in  front  of  the  temple  commands  a  beautiful  *View 
of  the  Nile  and  the  Nubian  districts  on  the  W.  bank. 

Near  the  village  of  Shalb,  on  the  verge  of  the  desert  to  the  E.  of  the 
temple  of  Ombos,  are  graves  of  crocodiles  and  other  sacred  animals. 

41.  From  Kom  Ombo  to  Assuan.    Assuan 
and  its  Vicinity. 

Comp.  the  Map,  p.  222. 

26'/2  M.    Steamboat  in  about  6  hours. 

Above  Rakdbeh  (near  which  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Contra- 
Ombos),  the  "W.  side  of  the  narrow  river-channel  is  barren,  while 
on  the  E.  side  there  is  only  a  narrow  strip  of  cultivated  land.  Dark- 
skinned,  nude  inhabitants  here  and  there  work  a  water-wheel.  — 
Derau,  a  railway  and  steamboat  station  on  the  E.  bank,  marks  the 
boundary  between  the  Arabic  and  Nubian  languages. 

The  scenery  becomes  tamer  after  the  village  of  Kubaniyeh,  on 
the  \V.  bank.  Opposite  rises  the  Oebel  el-Hammam,  with  quarries 
which  yielded  stone  for  the  temple  at  Ombos  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Makere.  At  El-Khatara  (el-'Atara),  to  the  S.  of  it,  granite  ap- 
pears for  the  first  time.  At  El-  Wdresab  (W.  bank),  opposite  the 
island  of  Abu  'Arlf,  are  quarries  (with  graffiti).  Before  we  reach 
Assuan  the  scenery  assumes  entirely  new  aspects.  As  we  approach 
the  city,  the  scene  presented  to  us  is  one  of  great  and  peculiar 
beauty.  In  front  of  us  lies  the  N.  extremity  of  the  island  of  Ele- 
phantine (p.  327),  with  its  houses  shining  from  between  the  palm 
trees.  Sandstone  now  gives  place  to  masses  of  granite  on  the  banks 
and  in  the  channel  of  the  stream.  Farther  towards  the  S.  this  rock 
forms  the  natural  fortification  known  as  the  first  cataract,  consist- 
ing of  innumerable  cliffs  of  dark  granite,  among  which  the  Nile 
pursues  its  rapid  course  by  means  of  many  narrow  channels. 

580  M.  (from  Cairo)  Assuan. 

1.  The  Town  of  Assu&n. 

Arrival.  The  tourist -steamers  remain  here  2'/2  days.  The  mail 
steamers,  for  which  Assuan  is  the  terminus,  arrive  at  midday  on  Tues., 
Thurs.,  and  Sat.,  and  depart  again  3  hrs.  later.  Travellers  by  these  boats 
are  recommended  to  wait  over  a  steamer,  taking  up  their  quarters  at  the 
hotel.  Those  who  wish  to  proceed  to  Wadi  Haifa  (p.  378)  must  quit  the 
steamer  or  hotel  on  Mon.  morning  and  take  the  train  to  Shellal  (Phil*). 

Hotel.  *Assdan  Hotel  (belonging  to  Mr.  Pagnon,  proprietor  of  the 
Luxor  Hotel),  on  the  quay,  open  only  in  winter  (comp.  p.  lxxvii),  pens,  in 
Jan.  and  Febr.  16«.,  cheaper  in  Dec.  and  March  by  arrrangement. 

Cafe  Khedivial,  on  the  quay  (with  unpretending  bed-rooms),  frequented 
in  the  evening  by  the  native  population  and  Egyptian  officers. 

British  Consular  Agent,  B.  Sarkis;  Russian,  Milail  Abd  el-Said.  — 
Physician.    Dr.  Leigh  Canney. 

Distribution  of  Time.  Travellers  by  the  three-weeks  tourist  steamer, 
which  arrives  in  the  afternoon,  visit  Elephantine  on  the  same  day;  de- 
vote the  second  day  to  the  town  of  Assuan,  the  tombs  on  the  W.  bank, 
the  bazaars,  and  the  BisharTn  camp  outside  the  ti.wn  ;  and  reserve  Philse 
and   the   cataracts   for   tlie   lapt   day.     The   programme  of  the   four-weeks 
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steamer,  which  arrives  in  the  evening  is  as  follows :  1st  Day,  Assuan, 
the  bazaars,  the  Bisharin  camp,  etc.;  2nd  Day,  Philee  and  the  cataracts; 
3rd  Day  (until  3  p.m.  only),  Elephantine  and  the  tombs  on  the  W.  bank, 
or  a  second  visit  to  Philse.  Travellers  by  mail-steamer  may  spend  two 
days  thus :  1st  afternoon ,  Assuan ;  2nd  Day,  Philse  and  the  cataracts ; 
3rd  morning,  Elephantine  and  the  tombs  on  the  W.  bank.  An  extra  day 
may  be  devoted  to  a  second  visit  to  Philse,  or  to  the  interesting  excursion 
(V2  day)  to  the  Convent  of  St.  Simeon.  —  Archaeologists  who  contemplate 
a  stay  of  some  time  at  Assuan  are  recommended  to  procure  the  'Catalogue 
des  Monuments  et  Inscriptions  de  l'Egypte  Antique':  1.  serie,  tome  premier: 
De  la  frontiere  de  Nubie  a  Kom  Ombos,  par  J.  de  Morgan,  etc. 

Assufi.11,  Greek  Syene,  Coptic  Suan,  the  steamboat  terminus  for 
the  lower  Nile,  with  a  post  and  telegraph  office,  lies  on  the  E.  bank, 
partly  on  the  plain  and  partly  on  a  hill,  in  N.  lat.  24°  5'  30".  The 
fertile  strip  here  is  narrow,  but  supports  numerous  date-palms, 
the  fruit  of  which  enjoys  a  high  reputation.  The  native  inhabitants 
number  about  6500 ;  but  that  number  is  only  a  fraction  of  its  former 
population,  when  according  to  Arabian  authors,  no  less  than  20,000 
died  of  the  plague  at  one  time.  Assuan  is  the  capital  of  El-Hedud, 
the  most  S.  province  of  Upper  Egypt,  embracing  the  old  province 
of  Esneh  and  the  district  between  the  first  two  cataracts.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  provincial  authorities  and  of  a  garrison.  Neither  the 
mosques  nor  the  small  Coptic  church  repay  a  visit.  The  once  con- 
siderable trade  in  the  products  of  the  Sudan  and  Abyssinia  (ostrich 
feathers,  ivory,  indiarubber,  tamarinds,  wax,  skins,  horns,  etc.)  has 
greatly  fallen  off  since  the  Mahdist  revolt.  The  steamers  and  dhaha- 
biyehsare  here  boarded  by  Nubians  and  handsome  Bisharin  children, 
with  thick  curly  hair,  who  offer  for  sale  ostrich  feathers  and  fans,  silver 
rings  and  armlets,  ivory  hoops,  weapons  from  Central  Africa,  amu- 
lets, horns,  basket-work,  and  aprons  of  leather  fringe,  the  costume 
of  the  women  of  the  Sudan,  which  they  oddly  call  'Madama  Nubia'. 
Grey  and  black  ostrich  feathers  are  comparatively  cheap  (8  piastres 
=  2  fr.  each),  larger  and  perfect  white  feathers  cost  10-20  fr.  apiece 
and  upward.  Travellers,  however,  will  find  it  more  convenient  to 
buy  these  in  Cairo.  The  bazaar  is  like  the  bazaars  of  all  Nile  towns, 
but  is  distinguished  for  its  excellent  local  pottery  of  great  beauty 
of  form.  European  goods  of  all  kinds  may  be  obtained  at  an  Arab 
'bakkal'  (the  liquors  and  cigars  are  inferior). 

History.  The  district  round  the  modern  Assuan,  including  the  island 
of  Elephantine,  bore  in  antiquity  the  name  of  i'ebu,  or  'Elephant  Land', 
probably  because  the  Egyptians  here  first  saw  the  African  elephant.  At 
a  later  date  that  name  was  restricted  to  the  island  and  town  of  Elephant- 
ine. From  antiquity  down  to  the  present  day  Elephantine  has  marked 
the  limit  of  Egypt  proper  in  the  direction  of  Nubia.  The  district  was  of 
considerable  importance  even  under  the  Ancient  Empire.  The  extensive 
quarries  yielded  fine  coloured  granite  for  the  great  temples  and  statues. 
S  trategically,  Yebu  commanded  the  Nile  cataracts  and  the  channels  that 
fostered  communication  by  water  between  Egypt  and  Nubia.  It  was  also 
the  starting-point  of  the  great  caravan-routes  leading  to  Nubia  and  the 
Sudan,  along  which  passed  the  earliest  commercial  and  military  expedi- 
tions of  the  Egyptians,  and  it  thus  became  an  important  depot  for  the 
trade  with  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  ancient  capital  of  the  province 
was  also  named  Yebu  and  lay  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island  (p.  328).   Another 
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town,  named  Swenel,  the  modern  Assuan,  was  situated  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Nile,  but  appears  not  to  have  attained  any  great  imporlance  until  a 
late  period.  Large  mounds  of  rubbish  near  the  railway-station  still  in- 
dicate the  former  size  of  this  town. 

Juvenal,  the  Latin  satiric  poet,  was  appointed  prefect  of  the  garrison 
at  Syene,  or,  in  other  words,  was  banished  to  the  most  remote  frontier 
of  the  empire,  as  a  punishment  for  his  biting  attacks  on  the  court.  A 
famous  curiosity  of  ancient  Syene  was  a  well,  into  which  the  sun's  rays 
descended  perpendicularly,  casting  no  shadow,  at  midday  during  the 
summer-solstice,  thus  proving  that  Syene  was  situated  under  the  tropic 
(which,  however,  has  now  shifted  somewhat  to  the  S.).  The  report  of 
its  existence  led  the  learned  Athenian  Eratosthenes  (276-196  B.C.),  attached 
to  the  Museum  at  Alexandria,  to  the  discovery  of  the  method  of  measur- 
ing the  size  of  the  earth  that  is  still  employed. 

The  place  suffered  greatly  at  the  hands  of  the  Blemmyes,  but  be- 
came the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop,  and  appears  to  have  rapidly  regained 
its  prosperity  under  the  Khalifs.  After  the  close  of  the  12th  cent.  Assuan 
suffered  still  more  severely  from  the  incursions  of  plundering  Arab  tribes, 
finally  put  a  stop  to  by  a  Turkish  garrison  stationed  here  by  the  sultan 
Selim,  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  in  1517. 

To  the  N.  of  the  landing-place,  at  which  various  crafts  are  al- 
ways lying,  a  ruined  building,  for  which  stones  of  earlier  build- 
ings have  been  used,  projects  into  the  river.  This,  known  to  the 
Arabs  as  El-Hammam  (the  bath),  probably  dates  from  the  Roman 
period  and  seems  to  have  been  a  lock  or  a  tete-de-pont.  On  a  hill 
farther  to  the  S.  are  the  ruins  of  a  building,  probably  a  convent. 
The  broad  and  clean  street  skirting  the  river  presents  an  almost 
European  appearance,  with  its  whitewashed  houses.  Near  the  land- 
ing-place rises  the  handsome  Assuan  Hotel;  farther  down  are  the 
government-buildings,  the  Cafe'  Khe'divial,  Cook's  bureau,  and  the 
Post  Office ;  and  upstream  are  the  Commissariat  Store  and  the 
palm-shaded  station  of  the  military  railway  to  Shellal.  Huge  granite 
cliffs  rise  from  the  stream.  To  the  W.  lies  the  green  and  fertile  is- 
land of  Elephantine,  and  still  farther  to  the  W.,  on  the  Libyan  bank, 
rises  a  ruined  Arab  castle,  projecting  darkly  from  the  yellow  sand- 
slopes  of  the  range  of  hills  across  which  the  telegraph-wires  are 
conducted.  To  the  E.  the  prospect  is  bounded  by  the  Arabian  hills, 
where,  more  to  the  S.,  are  some  huge  empty  graves  of  saints  and 
Fort  Tagtrg.  Everywhere  the  eye  rinds  rest.  The  Nile,  with  its 
divided  channel,  appears  small ;  but  it  still  preserves  its  venerable 
aspect,  for  everywhere,  even  on  the  rocks  by  the  stream,  are  in- 
scriptions and  numerous  memorials  of  the  grand  old  times,  espe- 
cially as  we  look  towards  the  island. 

In  Antiquities  Assuan  is  not  very  rich.  Besides  a  few  inscriptions 
built  into  the  houses  or  engraved  upon  the  rocks,  only  the  small 
and  not  very  interesting  Ptolemaic  Temple  need  be  mentioned.* 

This  Temple  lies  to  the  E.  of  the  railway-station,  among  the  ruins 
of  the   ancient  city,   and  is  buried   in  rubbish  with   the  exception  of  the 

+  The  remains  of  two  other  temples  are  described  in  the  Description 
de  l'Egypte,  but  both  have  now  disappeared.  One  was  a  tetrastyle  Por- 
tico, the  other  a  Hall,  dedicated  by  the  emperor  Ncrva  to  the  gods  of 
Assuan.    Champollion  saw  the  latter  in  1829. 
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facade.  The  key  is  kept  by  a  custodian,  who  lives  on  the  island  of 
Elephantine.  —  Built  by  Euergetes  I.  and  Philopator,  but  never  quite 
completed ,  the  temple  was  dedicated  to  Isis  of  Syene.  It  comprises  a 
hall  with  two  pillars  and  three  chapels.  In  the  centre  of  the  facade  is 
the  Main  Portal,  crowned  with  a  concave  cornice;  it  is  now  closed,  the 
present  entrance  being  by  a  gap  in  the  wall  to  the  left.  Left  Jamb :  above, 
Euergetes  presenting  an  image  of  Maat  to  Amnion ;  below,  Euergetes  offer- 
ing milk  to  a  goddess.  Right  Jamb :  above,  Euergetes  before  Min-Ammon ; 
below,  Euergetes  sacrificing  to  Hathor.  Lintel:  to  the  right,  Euergetes 
sacrificing  to  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Harpokrates,  and  Euergetes  before  the  cro- 
codile-headed Sobk  of  Syene  and  Hathor;  to  the  left,  Euergetes  presenting 
an  image  of  Maat  to  the  cataract-gods  Khnum,  Satis,  and  Anukis,  and 
Euergetes  and  his  wife  Berenike  before  Isis.  —  The  Interior  is  uninterest- 
ing. The  two  side-chapels  are  filled  up ;  the  reliefs  in  the  central  chapel 
show  Euergetes  (once  accompanied  by  Berenike)  before  the  various  deities 
of  Syene. 

Near  the  temple  is  a  rock-inscription  of  the  reign  of  Amenophis  IV. : 
to  the  right  is  Men,  'superintendent  of  works',  before  the  figure  of  Ame- 
nophis III. ;  to  the  left  is  Men's  son  Bek,  chief  architect  at  Tell  el-rAmarna 
(p.  193),  before  the  figure  (defaced)  of  Amenophis  IV.,  upon  which  the 
sun's  rays  descend. 

To  the  S.  of  the  railway-station  are  the  bases  of  three  stutues  of 
Roman  emperors,  with  votive  inscriptions,  perhaps  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Prsetorium. 

A  very  attractive  ride  (there  and  back  1  hr.)  may  be  taken  to  the 
Camp  of  the  Bisharw,  situated  within  an  ancient  Arab  cemetery 
to  the  E.  of  the  town.  These  Arabs  with  their  families  live  in 
wretched  tents  covered  with  mats.  Beduins  of  the  'Ababdeh  tribe, 
differing  both  in  type  and  dress  from  the  Bisharin,  also  have 
tents  here. 

We  may  return  via  the  ancient  Akab  Cemeteries,  which  are 
situated  in  the  desert  to  the  S.  of  the  town.  Each  grave  is  marked 
by  a  rectangle  of  unhewn  stones  and  a  slab  bearing  an  inscription. 
The  earliest  tombstones  (now  mostly  in  the  Museum  of  Gizeh)  ex- 
hibit the  venerable  Curie  character  and  date  mainly  from  the  9th  and 
10th  cent,  after  Christ.  A  few  are  older  and  many  are  more  recent. 
The  inscriptions  usually  give  the  name  of  the  deceased  and  the 
date  of  his  death.  The  tombs  of  the  richer  dead  are  small  domed 
erections.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  to  the  right  of  the  road  are 
some  large  mosque-like  Cenotaphs  of  famous  saints,  such  as  the 
Shekh  Mahrnud,  the  Shekh  'Ali,  our  lady  (seiyidneh)  Zenab,  etc., 
whose  memory  is  celebrated  by  festivals  on  their  birthdays,  etc. 

2.  The  Island  of  Elephantine. 

This  island  is  reached  by  small  boat  in  a  few  minutes  from  the  landing- 
place.  A  row  round  the  island  is  recommended  0/s  hr.).  The  entire  visit 
takes  barely  an  hour. 

The  island  is  called  by  the  Arabs  merely  Geztreh,  i.e.  'island', 
or  Oeztret  Assudn.    For  its  history,  see  p.  325. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  two  villages  on  the  island,  many  of  whom 
understand  nothing  but  Nubian,  offer  coins,  small  antiquities  (many  imita- 
tions), and  inscribed  fragments  of  pottery  (ostraca)  found  among  the  town 
ruins  for  sale.  The  inscriptions  mi  the  last-named  are  written  with  ink 
in  Hieratic,  Demotic,  Greek,  or  Coptic  characters.  A  roll  containing 
poems  by  Homer  was  also  discovered  here. 
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By  far  the  most  interesting  object  on  the  island  is  the  kilo- 
meter, beside  a  sakiyeh  on  the  W.  side  facing  Assuan,  known  to 
the  Arabs  as  Mikyas.  Strabo  gives  the  following  excellent  descrip- 
tion, which  is  interesting  to  compare  with  the  monument  as  it  now 
exists.  'The  Nilometer  is  a  well  built  of  regular  hewn  stones,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  which  is  recorded  the  rise  of  the  stream, 
not  only  the  maximum  but  also  the  minimum  and  average  rise,  for 
the  water  in  the  well  rises  and  falls  with  the  stream.  On  the  side 
of  the  well  are  marks,  measuring  the  height  sufficient  for  the  irriga- 
tion and  the  other  water-levels.  These  are  observed  and  published 
for  general  information.  .  .  .  This  is  of  importance  to  the  peasants 
for  the  management  of  the  water,  the  embankments,  the  canals,  etc., 
and  to  the  officials  on  account  of  the  taxes.  For  the  higher  the  rise 
of  water,  the  higher  are  the  taxes'.  At  the  top  of  the  staircase  is  an 
inscribed  block  of  granite.  On  the  walls  of  the  staircase  are  damaged 
Greek  inscriptions  of  the  imperial  epoch,  giving  the  water-levels. 
The  scales  date  from  the  later  imperial  epoch,  and  the  ells  are 
marked  in  Greek  (and  also  in  Demotic)  characters.  Under  the 
Khedive  Isma'il  this  Nilometer  was  restored  to  use  and  a  new  scale 
provided  on  marble  tablets.  An  inscription  in  Arabic-French  states : 
'Apres  plus  de  mille  ans  d' abandon  et  d'oubli  ce  nilometre  a  e'te 
completement  deblaye.  Les  anciennes  divisions  sont  respecte'es. 
Une  nouvelle  coudee  est  adopte'e  et  remise  a  l'usage  publique  en 
1870  de  J.  C.  sous  le  bon  souverain,  rege'nerateur  de  l'Egypte,  le 
Kedive  Ismail,  par  un  de  ses  fideles  serviteurs,  TAstronome  Mah- 
moud  Bey'. 

Close  beside  the  river,  farther  to  the  S.,  lies  a  massive  Ancient 
Structure.  Many  of  the  blocks  used  were  taken  from  earlier  edifices 
and  are  covered  with  inscriptions  of  different  dates.  The  rock 
inscriptions  close  to  the  stream  should  also  be  noticed. 

The  entire  S.  part  of  the  island  is  covered  with  great  mounds 
of  rubbish  formed  by  the  ruins  of  the  Ancient  Town  of  Elephantine. 
Very  little  is  left  of  the  sanctuaries  that  once  stood  here.  Among 
some  brick  walls  a  few  paces  to  the  W.  of  the  quay  we  may  distin- 
guish the  foundations  of  a  small  temple ,  constructed  with  stones 
brought  from  earlier  edifices ;  from  the  solitary  stump  of  a  column 
now  standing  we  learn  that  Trajan  was  the  builder.  Close  by  is  the 
top  of  a  Greek  altar  in  red  granite,  with  the  inscription,  'To  the 
great  god  Ammon'.  About  50  paces  to  the  E.  a  granite  portal,  once 
the  entrance  to  some  large  temple,  dominates  all  this  part  of  the 
island.  The  reliefs  upon  it  show  Alexander,  the  son  of  Alexander 
the  Great  (comp.  p.  civ),  sacrificing  to  the  ram-headed  Khnum  and 
other  deities  of  Elephantine.  Inscribed  blocks  and  sculptured  frag- 
ments lie  around  in  all  directions.  To  the  S.  of  the  portal  are  six 
brick  arches  with  the  remains  of  human  corpses. 

Still  farther  to  the  N.  stood  an  elegant  little  Shrine  of  Khnum,  built 
by  Amenophis  III. ;  but  this  was  pulled  down  in  1822  for  the  sake  of  the 
building   materials.     The   same   fate   overtook  a   temple   built  by   Thut- 
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mosis  III.  in  the  N.W.  of  the  island.  The  scholars  of  the  French  Expedi 
tion,  in  whose  time  both  these  temples  were  still  standing,  have  published 
views  of  them. 

The  higher  parts  of  the  island  command  a  fine  *View  of  the 
black  and  brown,  rough  and  smooth  rocks  of  the  cataract,  among 
■which  the  Nile  flows. 

3.  The  Rock  Tombs  of  Assu&n. 

On  the  W.  bank,  to  the  N.  of  Elephantine,  rises  a  hill,  crowned 
with  the  tomb  of  a  Shekh,  in  which  are  excavated  the  *Rock  Tombs 
of  the  princes  and  grandees  of  Elephantine.  These,  most  of  which 
were  opened  in  1885-86  by  Sir  F.  Grenfell,  formerly  commandant 
at  Assuan,  date  from  the  close  of  the  Ancient  Empire  and  from  the 
Middle  Empire.  We  cross  the  river  in  a  small  boat.  From  the 
landing-place  we  ascend  an  ancient  Staircase,  hewn  in  the  rock  and 
consisting  of  two  parallel  flights  of  about  85  steps,  with  an  inclined 
plane  between  them  up  which  the  sarcophagi  were  drawn.  Modern 
walls  protect  the  staircase  from  being  sanded  up.  At  the  top  is  the 
platform  on  which  the  graves  are  found.  The  more  important  of 
these  are  now  closed,  and  the  keeper  lives  on  Elephantine.  Tickets 
should  not  be  forgotten.  The  tombs  date  from  the  same  period  as 
those  of  Benihasan,  which  they  resemble  both  in  construction  and 
decoration. 

Opposite  the  staircase  is  Tomb  No.  26,  belonging  to  Sabni  (6th 
Dyn.).  The  remarkable  entrance  is  divided  by  a  cross-beam  into 
two  parts  —  the  door  proper  and  a  window  above  it.  The  tomb 
chamber,  with  14  square  pillars,  is  of  little  interest.  A  relief  on 
the  Bear  Wall  represents  the  deceased,  accompanied  by  his  daughters, 
hunting  in  the  marshes  :  to  the  left  he  appears  in  a  papyrus-boat, 
holding  the  javelin  in  his  right  hand  and  the  slain  birds  in  his  left; 
to  the  right  he  appears  in  a  similar  boat  spearing  two  fish  at  a 
blow ;  in  the  middle  is  a  papyrus-thicket  with  birds  hovering  about 
it.  —  To  the  left  of  this  tomb,  and  now  connected  with  it,  is  Tomb 
No.  25,  belonging  to  Mbkhu,  father  of  Sabni.  It  contains  18  some- 
what roughly  worked  columns  in  3  rows.  Between  two  columns  op- 
posite the  entrance  is  a  stone  table  with  three  legs,  which  was  per- 
haps used  as  an  altar.  On  the  rear-wall,  opposite  the  entrance,  is 
a  door-shaped  stele,  within  a  recess  approached  by  steps  and  closed 
by  a  screen-wall.  The  uninteresting  representations  on  the  walls 
and  columns  show  the  deceased  receiving  various  votive  gifts.  To 
the  right  of  the  entrance  are  agricultural  scenes  (ploughing ;  harvest ; 
asses  bearing  the  harvest  home). 

Climbing  up  to  the  right  (N.)  from  this  tomb,  we  pass  several 
others  (Nos.  27,  29,  30)  which  have  no  inscriptions  and  that  of 
Heqa-yeb  (No.  28),  and  reach  the  fine  tomb  (No.  31)  of  Si-renpowet, 
son  of  Satet-hotep,  and  a  prince  under  Amenemhet  II.  Beyond  a 
narrow  Passage  follow  a  Hall  with  6  square  columns  (without  dc- 
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coration)  and  then  a  Corridor  with  three  recesses  on  ea«h  side. 
Each  of  these  recesses  contains  a  statue  of  the  deceased  in  the  guise 
of  the  Osiris  mummy.  Before  the  first  on  the  left  side  appears  the 
deceased  followed  by  his  son.  At  the  end  of  the  corridor  is  a  small 
Hall,  with  four  pillars,  on  each  of  which  appears  the  deceased.  The 
lines  dividing  the  scene  into  squares  for  the  guidance  of  the  artist's 
hand  may  still  be  seen  in  several  of  these  designs.  At  the  back  of 
this  hall  is  a  Recess  with  good  reliefs  and  delicately  executed  hiero- 
glyphics. On  the  back-wall  of  the  recess  the  deceased  is  shown  at 
table,  with  his  son  before  him  carrying  flowers;  on  the  right  wall 
the  mother  of  the  deceased  sits  at  table,  with  the  deceased  standing 
at  her  right ;  on  the  left  wall  is  the  deceased  with  his  wife  in  front 
of  him  and  his  son  behind  him. 

Farther  on  are  the  tombs  of  Aqu  (No.  32),  Khuy,  and  Khunes 
(interesting  representations  of  Egyptian  craftsmen  :  bakers,  potters, 
glass-blowers,  leather-workers,  etc.).  The  two  last-named  tombs 
were  used  as  dwellings  by  Coptic  monks  from  the  convent  on  the 
plateau,  who  have  added  various  inscriptions  and  figures  of  saints. 
Then  follow  the  small  tomb  of  Khenusew  and  the  Tomb  of  Harkhuf, 
with  inscriptions  of  great  historical  importance. 

These  inscriptions  appear  outside  the  tomb,  on  each  side  of  the  en- 
trance, above  and  beside  figures  of  the  deceased  (to  the  left,  Harkhuf 
leaning  on  a  Ions  staff  with  his  son  holding  a  censer  in  front  of  him). 
The  inscriptions  form  an  extract  from  the  biography  of  Harkhuf,  record- 
ing especially  three  long  journeys  which  he  undertook  in  the  reign  of 
."Uerenre  (6th  Dyn.)  to  the  distant  lands  of  the  Sudan  and  from  which  he 
returned  richly  laden  with  treasures  to  be  warmly  welcomed  by  the  king. 
A  third  inscription  to  the  right  preserves  the  text  of  a  letter  directed  by 
King  Neferkere,  the  successor  of  Merenre,  to  Harkhuf,  on  the  return  of 
the  latter  from  another  journey  to  the  Sudan,  whence  he  had  brought 
a  dwarf. 

Adjoining  is  the  small  tomb  of  Pepy-nakht,  with  important  in- 
scriptions on  each  side  of  the  doorway.  These  extol  the  exploits  of 
the  deceased  in  the  campaigns  led  by  King  Neferkere  against  Nubia 
and  the  Beduins  dwelling  to  the  E.  of  Egypt.  Farther  on  are  the 
grave  of  Senmose  and  Anally  the  interesting  tomb  (No.  36)  of 
Si-renpowet,  son  of  Sat-theni,  and  a  prince  under  Usertesen  I.  In  the 
Court  are  six  pillars,  which  supported  the  roof  of  a  colonnade;  on 
the  shafts  are  inscriptions  and  figures  of  the  deceased.  On  the  Back 
Wall,  to  the  left  of  the  door,  is  a  large  figure  of  the  deceased  fol- 
lowed by  his  sandal-bearer  and  two  dogs ;  cattle  are  being  brought 
to  him;  he  appears  in  a  boat  spearing  fish.  To  the  right  of  the 
door  is  a  large  figure  of  the  deceased  followed  by  his  bow-bearer,  a 
dog,  and  his  three  sons.  Above,  the  deceased  is  shown  seated  in  a 
colonnade,  with  four  women  with  flowers  in  front  of  him ;  below 
are  three  persons  gambling.  —  Within  the  tomb  is  a  small  Hall, 
with  pillars.  The  representations  on  the  walls  are  unfortunately 
much  injured ;  at  the  foot  of  the  walls  river-scenes  are  shown  (ships, 
boats,  fishing).  On  the  pillars  are  figures  of  the  deceased  and  highly 
interesting  scenes  from  the  life  of  his  province:   granaries,  scribes 
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registering  the  amount  of  grain ;  pouring  wine  into  jars  ;  weaving 
(much  defaced).  A  corridor  leads  hence  to  a  second  Hall  with 
pillars,  at  the  back  of  which  is  a  recess.  From  this  tomb  we  may 
descend  direct  to  the  river-bank.  —  Several  smaller  tombs  have 
been  found  on  a  lower  platform.  —  Higher  up  than  the  tombs  are 
the  remains  of  a  Coptic  convent. 

The  summit  of  the  hill,  which,  however,  can  be  reached  only 
with  difficulty,  commands  a  very  fine  view  of  the  Nile  valley  and 
the  district  of  the  cataracts.    The  view  from  the  tombs  is  also  fine. 

4.  The  Quarries  (Arabic  Ma'adin). 
The  ancient  Egyptians,  from  the  erection  of  the  pyramids  to  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  drew  their  supplies  of  granite  from  the  quarries 
of  Syene.  The  N.  Quarries  are  reached  from  the  town  in  less  than 
•/4  hr.  We  ride  through  the  Arab  cemeteries  (p.  327)  and  then 
turn  to  the  E.,  soon  noticing  blocks  of  granite  scattered  both  singly 
and  in  heaps.  A  moderately  lofty  cliff  beyond  shows  manifold  traces 
of  the  industry  of  the  ancient  stone-cutters.  The  blocks  were  detach- 
ed from  the  cliffs  by  boring  numerous  holes  along  a  prescribed  line, 
driving  wedges  into  these,  and  then  wetting  the  wedges.  By  this 
process  tolerably  smooth  and  even  fractures  were  obtained.  Fre- 
quently the  blocks  were  finished  on  three  sides  before  being  finally 
detached.  Statues,  sarcophagi,  obelisks,  etc.  were  also  roughly 
worked  over  by  the  stone-cutters  in  the  quarries  in  order  to  lessen 
the  weight  for  transport.  In  the  N.  quarry  is  a  huge  block  (perhaps 
an  obelisk)  thus  partly  finished,  measuring  92  ft.  in  length  and 
10'/2  ft.  in  breadth  at  the  broadest  part. 

Syenite  owes  its  name  to  the  early  Greek  form  of  the  name  of  Assuan 
(Syene),  although  the  stone  here  found  is  far  too  poor  in  hornblende  to 
be  reckoned  true  syenite  at  all.  +  Hartmann  describes  it  as  follows :  — 
'The  granite,  which  interrupts  the  sandstone  at  the  cataracts  of  Assuan, 
is  of  a  reddish  hue ,  caused  by  bright  rose-coloured  orthoelase.  It  con- 
tains a  large  proportion  of  translucent  quartz,  yellow,  brownish,  pink,  and 
black  mica,  and  only  a  little  hornblende.  Huge  coarse-grained  masses  of 
this  composition  are  here  found  and  also  hard  fine-grained  masses,  con- 
taining much  red  felspar,  hut  little  quartz  and  very  little  mica.  Veins 
also  occur  rich  in  dark  mica  and  greenish  oligoclase,  and  containing  a 
little  pinite;  and  finally  veins  of  a  dark  green  diorite,  in  which  the  pro- 
portion of  hornblende  is  much  greater  than  that  of  albite\  The  glaze 
on  the  rocks  of  the  cataracts  is  noticed  on  p.  334. 

The  S.  Quarry,  */2  hr.  farther  to  the  S.,  is  even  more  interest- 
ing, as  it  still  contains  several  rough-hewn  sculptures,  ready  for 

t  This  curious  fact  is  explained  by  Prof.  Zirkel  as  follows.  The  term 
Syenite,  which  occurs  in  Pliny,  was  first  employed  in  a  scientific  sense 
by  Werner  in  1788,  who  applied  it  to  the  characteristic  stone  formed  of 
orthoelase  felspar  and  black  hornblende,  found  in  the  Plauensche  Grund, 
in  Saxony.  Thenceforth  that  mineral  was  accepted  as  the  typical  syenite. 
Wad  subsequently  proved  that  the  stone  quarried  at  Syene  was  not 
syenite  at  all,  i.e.  that  its  formation  was  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
rocks  in  the  Plauensche  Grund.  When  Roziere  discovered  true  syenite  on 
Mount  Sinai  he  proposed  to  alter  its  name  slightly  and  to  call  it  Sinaile 
a  suggestion,  however,  which  has  never  been  adopted. 
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removal.  The  quarry  opens  to  the  E.,  facing  the  desert.  On  a  rock 
here  may  be  seen  an  inscription  with  the  name  of  Amenophis  III., 
though  the  name  and  figure  of  the  stone-cutter  who  carved  it  have 
been  obliterated.  Beside  it  two  trough-shaped  sarcophagi  have  been 
begun  (in  the  Ptolemaic  or  in  the  Roman  period);  and  in  the 
vicinity  are  the  unfinished  colossus  of  a  king  (covered,  except  the 
feet,  with  sand),  and  a  large  quadrangular  block,  perhaps  intended 
for  the  shrine  of  a  god.  Farther  on,  near  the  railway,  and  towards 
the  top  of  the  cliff  is  a  figure  of  Osiris  (called  Ramses  by  the  na- 
tives), about  20  ft.  in  height.  This  point  commands  a  fine  view  of 
the  desert  and  in  the  direction  of  Philse. 

If  we  follow  the  railway-line  we  reach  the  railway-station  of 
Shellal  (p.  333)  in  1/4  hr. 

5.  The  Convent  of  St.  Simeon. 

We  cross  to  the  W.  bank  in  a  small  boat,  landing  opposite  the  S. 
end  of  Elephantine.  Thence  we  follow  a  desert  valley  to  the  (20  min.) 
convent,  which  is  situated  on  a  hill. 

The  Convent  of  St.  Simeon  (Der  Arriba  Sama'an)  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  preserved  Coptic  convents,  though  it  has  been 
abandoned  by  the  monks  since  the  13th  century.  Nothing  certain 
is  known  as  to  the  date  of  its  origin.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  the 
desert  surrounded  by  a  wall,  over  20  ft.  high,  the  lower  part  of 
which  is  built  of  hewn  stone,  the  upper  part  of  bricks  of  Nile-mud. 
The  two-storied  Main  Building  lies  to  the  N.  A  staircase  ascends 
to  the  first  story,  which  contains  a  large  central  vaulted  corridor, 
with  cells  opening  off  it  on  each  side.  On  the  E.  wall  of  the  cor- 
ridor is  a  painting  (only  half  preserved)  of  Christ  enthroned  with 
the  Archangel  Michael  and  six  Apostles  beside  him.  Each  of  the 
small  cells  contained  six  or  eight  beds,  some  of  which  still  remain. 
At  the  N.W.  angle  is  the  refectory.  The  staircase  is  continued  in 
the  S.  angle  to  the  next  story,  which  is  similarly  arranged,  and 
thence  to  the  roof.  Below  the  main  building  (near  the  church)  are 
several  rock-hewn  cells  and  a  rock-chapel,  with  a  tastefully  painted 
ceiling.  On  the  walls  of  the  chapel  are  pictures  of  saints  with 
folded  hands  or  bearing  staves. 

To  the  S.E.  of  the  main  building,  between  it  and  the  girdle 
wall,  is  the  Church,  comprising  nave  and  aisles  and  a  choir  with 
sacristies  on  each  side.  The  roof  was  vaulted  throughout.  In  the 
semi-dome  of  the  choir  is  a  fine  painting  of  Christ  enthroned,  be- 
tween four  angels.  At  the  W.  end  of  the  nave,  opposite  the  choir, 
is  a  domed  recess  with  a  fresco  of  Christ  with  two  angels  bowing 
before  him.  There  are  numerous  Coptic  inscriptions  in  the  sacristies. 

On  the  rocky  plateau  to  the  S.  of  the  convent  lie  considerable  quan- 
tities of  iron  dross.  In  the  valley  leading  to  the  convent  are  Egyptian 
rock-tombs. 
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42.  From  Assuan  to  Philse. 
1.  Railway  to  Philse. 

Most  travellers  to  Philse  avail  themselves  of  the  Military  Railway, 
which  performs  the  journey  from  Assuan  in  i/s  hr.  The  station  is  situ- 
ated at  the  S.  end  of  Assuan ;  one  train  daily  to  Shellal  (Challal)  at 
7  a.m.,  returning  at  11  a.m.  (fares  10  pias.,  3  pias.,  1  pias.).  But  as  a 
visit  to  the  points  of  interest  in  Philse  takes  at  least  3-1  hrs.,  the  return 
is  made  either  by  land  (on  donkeys)  or  by  boat  down  the  smaller  cataract 
(p.  347).  Even  for  the  outward  journey  riding  is  much  preferable  to  the 
railway-route. 

The  railway  first  skirts  the  S.  end  of  Assuan  in  a  W.  direction, 
then  turns  to  the  S.,  and  runs  through  the  desert.  The  N.  quarries 
(p.  331)  lie  to  the  right  (W.).  The  railway  turns  to  the  S.W.  before 
reaching  the  S.  quarries,  runs  close  by  them,  crosses  the  old  desert 
route,  and  reaches  the  station  of  Shellal.  Ferry  thence  to  Philse, 
see  p.  336. 

2.  Route  partly  through  the  Desert,  partly  beside  the  Cataract. 

This  route,  which  takes  barely  an  hour  on  donkey-back,  is  the  most 
recommended.  Good  donkeys  may  be  hired  in  Assuan  (5  pias.,  there  and 
back  10  pias.,  bakshish  2  pias.). 

Starting  from  the  landing-place  at  Assuan,  we  ride  to  the  rail- 
way-station, cross  the  line,  and  follow  the  broad  desert-route  to  the 
S.,  following  the  telegraph-wires.  We  pass  through  the  old  Arab 
cemeteries  (p.  327),  beyond  which,  on  the  right,  is  a  European 
cemetery,  enclosed  by  a  low  wall,  containing  the  graves  of  many 
British  soldiers.  On  the  heights  to  the  right  are  small  British  forts 
and  block-houses.  Beside  the  road  lie  large  blocks  of  granite,  with 
ancient  inscriptions  carved  by  Egyptian  officials  employed  in  the 
quarries.  M.  de  Morgan  has  numbered  these  inscriptions  with  white 
numbers. 

Beyond  the  cemetery  the  route  bends  to  the  right  (W.),  ap- 
proaches the  river,  and  reaches  the  village  of  Mahatta,  opposite  the 
island  of  Sehel.  Quitting  the  Nile  again,  we  ride  for  a  short  distance 
through  the  desert,  but  we  return  to  the  river  near  the  small  catar- 
acts, known  as  the  Blban  esh-Shellal.  The  view  of  the  rocky  ami 
foaming  course  of  the  Nile  is  very  fine.  Those  who  expect  to  see  a 
cascade  like  the  falls  of  the  Rhine  at  Schaffhausen  will  bo  dis- 
appointed. The  foaming  and  impetuous  stream  makes  noise  enough 
as  it  dashes  through  its  rocky  bed,  but  there  is  nothing  here  in  the 
shape  of  a  regular  waterfall.  Yet  all  the  same,  especially  when  one 
beholds  the  placid  surface  of  the  river  to  the  S.  of  Phila;,  one  can 
sympathize  with  the  question  of  Achoreus  in  Lucan  :  'Who  would 
have  supposed  that  thou,  Oh  gently-flowing  Nile,  wouldst  burst 
forth  with  violent  whirlpools  into  such  wild  rage?'  When  the  river 
is  high  all  the  rocks  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  are  under  water; 
but  in  February  and  March  even  the  smaller  rocks  are  visible.  In- 
scriptions are  found  on  many  of  these  ,    and  on  all   the    cataract 
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islands,  twenty  in  number.  The  smooth  glaze,  like  a  dark  enamel, 
which  covers  the  granite-rocks  between  this  point  and  Phila?  will 
not  escape  notice. 

The  Great  Cataract  (p.  335)  is  concealed  by  rocks  and  islands,  so  that 
it  cannot  he  seen  from  the  E.  bank. 

Our  route  now  proceeds  among  palm-trees  and  well-cultivated 
fields  to  the  charming  and  picturesquely  situated  Nubian  villages  of 
Koror,  Tarmuslyeh,  and  Shelldl  Tahtdni  ('the  lower  cataract').  At 
the  last-named  is  a  small  river-harbour,  where  boats  trading  with 
Nubia  unload.  The  pretty  village  -  children  pursue  the  traveller, 
begging  for  bakshish.  —  When  the  path  grows  narrower  and  begins 
to  lead  over  smooth  granite,  the  traveller  should  dismount.  The 
curiously-shaped  rocks  in  the  bed  and  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile  bear 
numerous  inscriptions.  We  soon  come  in  full  view  of  Philse,  the 
pylons  on  which  have  been  visible  for  some  time,  and  in  '/^  hr.  more 
we  reach  the  village  of  Shelldl  Fokdni  ( 'the  upper  cataract'),  the  ter- 
,  minus  of  our  land-journey  to  Philae.  The  river-bank  is  shaded  by 
handsome  sycamore-trees,  beneath  which  we  may  halt  for  a  moment 
to  enjoy  the  view  of  Phils.  The  island,  surrounded  by  clear  smooth 
water,  presents,  with  its  imposing  temples,  graceful  kiosque ,  and 
flourishing  vegetation,  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  rugged,  bare  and 
precipitous  rocks  that  bound  it,  especially  on  the  N.  and  W. 

3.  The  Desert  Route  to  Philee. 

The  easiest  route  to  Philae,  which  is  therefore  chosen  for  the  re- 
turn by  many  travellers,  leads  through  the  desert,  and  may  con- 
veniently be  combined  with  a  visit  to  the  quarries  (p.  331),  as  is 
done  by  Cook's  parties.  Donkeys,  see  p.  333.  Those,  however,  who 
do  not  wish  to  visit  the  quarries  take  the  route  described  on  p.  333 
as  far  as  the  European  cemetery,  and  thence  follow  the  telegraph 
wires  to  the  S.,  leaving  the  quarries  to  the  left  (E.).  This  is  the 
route  described  by  Strabo.  'We  drove',  writes  the  ancient  geo- 
grapher, 'from  Syene  (Assuan)  to  Philae,  through  a  very  flat  plain 
about  50  stadia  long.  At  many  points  all  along  the  road,  and  on 
both  sides,  we  saw  the  rounded,  smooth,  and  almost  conical  blocks 
of  dark,  hard  rock,  resembling  Hermes-towers,  from  which  mortars 
are  made.  Smaller  blocks  lie  upon  larger  ones,  and  support  others 
in  their  turn ;  here  and  there  were  isolated  blocks',  etc.  For  the 
inscriptions  on  these  rocks,  see  above. 

By-and-by  we  perceive  considerable  fragments  of  a  high  Brick 
Wall,  with  a  core  of  granite  splinters,  built  to  protect  the  road  from 
the  attacks  of  the  P.lenimyes  (p.  liii)  and  also  perhaps  from  the 
shifting  sand.  .Strabo,  curiously  enough,  does  not  mention  it.  It 
first  appears  to  the  right  (W.)  of  the  road,  crosses  it  twice,  remains 
then  on  the  E.  side,  and  ends  on  the  flat  bank  opposite  Phihe.  It  is 
6  ft.  broad,  and  at  some  places  13  ft.  high. 

The  dangerous  character  of  the  desert-tribes  dwelling  between 
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the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  even  in  the  Roman  period  is  proved  by 
the  circumstance  that  Diocletian  not  only  relinquished  Lower  Nubia 
to  the  Nubians  (Nobades)  but  promised  to  them  and  to  the  Blem- 
myes  a  yearly  payment  of  money,  on  condition  that  the  Nobades 
protected  the  S.  borders  of  Egypt  from  incursions,  and  that  the 
Blemmyes  should  abandon  their  plundering  expeditions.  Dio- 
cletian also  fortified  the  cataract-islands,  especially  Elephantine 
and  Philse.  The  view  of  Philae  as  the  traveller  approaches  the  village 
of  Shellal  Fokani  after  an  hour's  ride,  will  never  be  forgotten. 

From  the  desert-route  we  may  diverge  to  the  "W.  and  reach  the 
Nile  at  Shellal  Tahtani  (p.  334).  Thence  to  Shellal  Fokani,  see 
p.  334. 

4.  The  Passage  of  the  Cataract. 

The  cataract  must  be  passed  by  all  who  desire  to  proceed  by  dhaha- 
biyeh from  Assuan  to  Wadi  Haifa.  When  the  river  is  high  the  passage  is 
quite  without  danger,  and  though  it  is  more  difficult  at  later  periods  of 
the  year,  nothing  more  serious  need  be  feared  than  some  slight  damage  to 
the  boat.  A  considerable  amount  of  time,  however,  is  consumed  by  thij 
passage,  except  under  favourable  circumstances  and  when  the  river  is  at  its 
highest.  Including  the  necessary  preparations,  2-3  days  must  be  set  aside 
for  the  passage  ;  and  a  carefully  drawn-up  contract  (p.  xxviii)  will  be  found 
here  especially  useful.  Travellers  who  have  previously  arranged  with 
their  dragoman  to  be  conveyed  to  and  from  Wadi  Haifa  for  a  fixed  sum 
including  the  passage  of  the  cataract,  will  come  off  best.  Those  who  have 
no  such  arrangement  must  come  to  terms  with  one  of  the  shekhs  "f  the 
Shellal  or  chiefs  of  the  cataracts.  With  a  reliable  dragoman  the  matter 
may  be  arranged  in  ten  minutes,  but  otherwise  (too  frequently  the  case) 
difficulties  are  sure  to  arise.  Energy  and  bakshish  will  overcome  difficulties. 
If  the  dragoman  prove  too  recalcitrant,  the  traveller  should  threaten  to 
proceed  to  Wadi  Haifa  by  camel  or  by  a  dhahabiyeh  from  Phil*,  and  to 
bring  an  action  for  damages  against  the  dragoman  on  his  return  to  Cairo. 
That  will  generally  produce  an  effect ;  but  if  not,  the  action  for  damages 
should  not,  in  the  interest  of  future  travellers,  he  allowed  to  remain  an 
empty  threat.  The  cost  of  ascending  the  rapids  varies  from  U.  to  C(., 
according  to  the  size  of  the  boat,  to  which  a  bakshish  of  at  least  2-3J.  must 
be  added.  This  amount  of  bakshish  must  be  paid  because  as  many  a:',  50 
or  60,  or  even,  when  the  vessel  is  large  and  the  water  low,  100  men  are 
required  to  tow  a  dhahabiyeh  up  the  rapids.  Travellers  may  remain  on 
hoard  during  the  operation  if  they  choose,  but  as  the  passage  takes  sev- 
eral hours,  they  lose  much  time. 

The  dhahabiyeh  ascends  in  untroubled  water  as  far  as  the  island 
of  Sehel.  There  it  is  surrounded  by  the  dark,  sinewy,  and  generally 
most  symmetrical  forms  of  the  Arabs  who  are  to  tow  it  through  the 
rapids.  Some  come  on  board  under  the  direction  of  a  shekh,  while 
others  remain  on  the  bank.  At  first  the  dhahabiyeh  passes  the  be- 
ginning of  the  rapids  comparatively  easily,  but  by-and-by  ropes 
are  fastened  to  the  mast  and  the  severe  struggle  with  the  descend- 
ing current  begins.  Some  haul  on  the  ropes  from  the  bank,  others 
guide  the  course  of  the  vessel  with  poles  from  on  board,  and  others 
in  the  water  keep  it  upright  or  ward  it  off  from  striking  on  sharp 
rocks  in  the  river-bed.  Old  men,  young  men,  and  boys  rival  each 
other  in  the  most  exhausting  activity,  that  seems  almost  frantic, 
from  its  never-ceasing  accompaniment  of  shouts,  cries,  and  chants. 
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Every  saint  in  the  calendar  is  invoked,  especially  the  beneficent 
Sa'id,  who  is  believed  to  render  especially  effective  aid  in  sudden 
dangers.  If  the  work  is  not  accomplished  before  sun-set,  it  is  left 
unfinished  till  next  morning.  —  For  the  passage  of  the  cataract  in 
small  boats,  see  p.  347. 

43.  The  Island  of  Philae. 

A  comfortable  ferry-boat  plies  to  Philae  from  the  E.  bank  (there  and 
back  5  pias. ;  more  is  demanded  at  first). 

Name  and  History  of  Philae.  The  modern  name  of  Philae  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  Greeks,  and  is  derived  from  the  ancient  Egyptian 
Py-lak,  or  the  'island  of  Lak'.  The  Copts  called  it  Pilakh,  i.e.  'the 
corner',  and  the  Arabs  used  to  call  it  Bilak.  Now-a-days  none  of 
these  names  are  known  to  the  natives,  who  call  the  island  Kasr  or 
Geziret  Anas  el-Wogud,  after  the  hero  of  one  of  the  tales  in  the 
Thousand  and  One  Nights,  which  has  its  scene  transferred  to  Philae 
in  the  Egyptian  version. 

The  boatmen  relate  it  as  follows.  'Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a 
king,  who  had  a  handsome  favourite  named  Anas  el-Wog&d,  and  a  vizier, 
whose  daughter  was  named  Zahr  el-Ward,  i.e.  Flower  of  the  Rose.  The 
two  young  people  saw  and  fell  in  love  with  each  other,  and  found  oppor- 
tunities of  meeting  secretly,  until  they  were  discovered  through  the  im- 
prudence of  the  maiden's  attendant.  The  vizier  was  violently  enraged 
and,  in  order  to  secure  his  daughter  from  the  farther  pursuit  of  the 
young  man,  despatched  her  to  the  island  of  Philae,  where  he  caused  her 
to  be  imprisoned  in  a  strong  castle  (the  temple  of  Isis)  and  closely 
guarded.  But  Anas  el-Wogud  could  not  forget  his  love.  He  forsook  the 
court  and  wandered  far  and  wide  in  search  of  her,  and  in  the  course  of 
his  travels  showed  kindness  to  various  animals  in  the  desert  and  else- 
where. At  last  a  hermit  told  him  that  he  would  find  Zahr  el-Ward  on 
the  island  of  Philae.  He  arrived  on  the  bank  of  the  river  and  beheld  the 
walls  of  the  castle,  but  was  unable  to  reach  the  island,  for  the  water  all 
around  it  was  alive  with  crocodiles.  As  he  stood  lamenting  his  fate  one  of 
the  dangerous  monsters  offered  to  convey  him  to  the  island  on  his  back,  out 
of  gratitude  for  the  young  man's  previous  kindness  to  animals.  The  lover 
was  thus  able  to  reach  the  prison  of  his  mistress,  and  the  guards  suffered 
him  to  remain  on  the  island,  as  he  represented  himself  to  be  a  persecuted 
merchant  from  a  distant  land.  Birds  belonging  to  Zahr  el-Ward  assured 
him  that  she  was  on  the  island,  but  he  could  never  obtain  sight  of  her. 
Meanwhile  the  lady  also  became  unable  longer  to  endure  her  fate.  Letting 
herself  down  from  her  prison-window  by  means  of  a  rope  made  of  her 
clothes,  she  found  a  compassionate  ship-master,  who  conveyed  her  from 
the  island  in  which  the  lover  she  sought  then  was.  Then  followed  another 
period  of  search  and  finally  the  meeting  of  the  lovers.  A  marriage,  with 
the  consent  of  the  father,  ends  the  tale.  —  The  Osiris  Room  on  Philae 
(p.  343)  is  regarded  by  the  Arabs  as  the  bridal-chamber.  The  tale  in  the 
Arabian  Nights  ends  as  follows :  'So  they  lived  in  the  bosom  of  happiness 
to  the  advanced  age,  at  which  the  roses  of  enjoyment  must  shed  their  leaves 
and  tender  friendship  take  the  place  of  passion'.  t 

t  In  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights  this  tale  occupies  the  371st  to 
the  380th  nights.  It  differs  considerably  from  the  versions  of  the  sailors 
which  moreover  vary  very  much  among  themselves.  The  tale  of  Anas 
el-WogHd  and  his  mistress  El-Ward  ('the  Rose')  is  the  title  of  a  litho- 
graphed pamphlet  of  34  leaves  in  which  the  above  story  is  narrated  in 
verse  in  the  felliihin  dialect  (not  the  literary  Arabic).    With  several  other 
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Philae,  the  pearl  of  Egypt,  though  by  its  situation  and  population 
it  strictly  belonged  to  Nubia,  does  not  appear  in  Egyptian  history 
until  a  comparatively  late  period.  The  name  does  not  occur  in  any 
of  the  earlier  inscriptions,  and  even  Herodotus,  who  probably  visited 
Elephantine  during  his  journey  on  the  Nile  (c.  440  B.C.),  makes  no 
mention  of  this  island.  The  first  mention  of  Philae  dates  from  the 
reign  of  Nektanebos  (c.  350 B.C.),  to  which  the  oldest  temple  build- 
ings on  the  island  belong.  But  there  is  little  doubt  that  both  Philae 
and  the  adjacent  island  of  Bigeh  were  inhabited  and  adorned  with 
temples  at  an  earlier  period  than  that. 

The  chief  deity  of  Philae  was  the  goddess  Isis,  to  whom  the  prin- 
cipal temple  was  dedicated.  But  Osiris  and  Nephthys,  Hathor 
(goddess  of  Bigeh),  Khnum  and  Satet,  the  gods  of  the  cataracts, 
and  other  deities,  were  also  worshipped  here.  During  the  Greek 
period,  the  reigning  Ptolemies  also  received  divine  honours  in  the 
temple,  according  to  the  usual  custom.  When  the  cult  of  Isis  as 
well  as  that  of  Serapis  became  known  to  the  Hellenes  and  after- 
wards to  the  Romans,  many  Greek  and  Italian  pilgrims  flocked  to 
the  shrine  of  the  mysterious,  benign,  and  healing  goddess.  On  all 
the  walls  and  columns  of  the  temple  are  inscriptions,  placed  there 
by  Greek  or  Roman  officials,  tourists,  and  pilgrims.  We  know  also 
that  the  goddess  of  Philae  was  worshipped  by  the  Nubians  from 
above  the  first  cataract  and  by  the  Blemmyes  (p.  335),  who  main- 
tained the  custom  of  human  sacrifices  until  the  time  of  Justinian. 
After  Diocletian,  who  personally  visited  the  island,  had  conquered 
these  restless  children  of  the  desert,  he  destroyed  the  fortifications 
of  Philae,  but  the  priests  of  the  Blemmyes  and  Nubians  were  per- 
mitted to  offer  sacrifices  to  Isis  along  with  the  Egyptian  priests. 
And  these  tribes  even  obtained  the  right  of  removing  the  mira- 
culous image  of  the  mighty  goddess  from  the  island  at  certain 
solemn  festivals  and  of  retaining  it  for  some  time.  Even  after  all 
Egypt  had  long  been  christianized,  the  ancient  Isis-worship  still 
held  sway  in  Nubia.  In  spite  of  the  Edicts  of  Theodosius,  the 
temple  of  Philae  was  not  closed  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
were  not  converted  to  Christianity  until  the  reign  of  Justinian 
(527-565).  Christian  services  were  held  in  the  hypostyle,  the  in- 
scriptions and  reliefs  being  plastered  over  with  Nile-mud  or  having 
crosses  carved  upon  them,  so  as  to  spare  the  feelings  of  the  faith- 
ful and  to  exorcise  the  evil  spirits.  Not  less  than  five  Christian 
churches  were  afterwards  erected  on  the  tiny  island.  After  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt  by  the  Arabs,  Philae  embraced  Islam. 

History  of  the  Temples.  The  temple-buildings  that  embellished 
Philae  in  the  Pre- Ptolemaic  Period  were  probably  on  a  very  modest 


pieces,  e.g.  the  'Cat  and  the  Bats'1,  it  supplies  the  usual  material  for  re- 
citations in  the  Arab  coffee-houses,  and  is  thus  universally  known.  It 
begins  'I  shall  build  for  thee  a  castle  in  the  midst  of  the  river  of  Kends\ 
i.e.  Nubia. 
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scale,  and  they  have  left  few  traces.  Apart  from  a  few  foundations 
and  architectural  fragments  utilized  in  later  buildings,  practically 
nothing  of  this  date  remains  except  the  Portal  erected  by  Nektanebos 
in  the  former  brick-wall  that  is  now  succeeded  by  the  first  pylon, 
and  a  small  Vestibule  built  by  the  same  monarch  at  the  S.  end  of 
the  island.  The  latter  formed  the  entrance  to  a  temple  that  was 
swept  away  by  the  Nile  shortly  after  its  erection.  Thus  the  great 
temples  owe  their  construction  to  the  Ptolemies.  Philadelphus  under- 
took the  erection  of  a  new  temple  to  Isis  and  her  son  Harpokrates, 
probably  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  sanctuary.  The  temple  proper, 
with  the  pylons  and  'Birth  House'  in  connection,  was  built,  so  far 
as  the  mere  masonry  was  concerned,  under  Philadelphus  and  his 
successor  Euergetes  I.  But  the  actual  completion,  especially  the 
embellishment  of  the  temple-walls  with  the  necessary  reliefs  and 
inscriptions,  was  a  very  gradual  process,  and  at  not  a  few  points  was 
never  attained.  The  erection  of  the  first  pylon  and  of  the  building 
behind  it,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  fore-court,  was  probably  begun  by 
Epiphanes  and  completed  at  the  latest  by  Philometor.  As  to  the  other 
buildings  on  the  island,  the  Gateway  between  the  first  pylon  and 
the  temple  of  Asklepios  was  built  and  first  adorned  by  Philadelphus, 
the  Temple  of  Ar-hes-nofer  (Arsnuphis)  by  Philopator  and  his  con- 
temporary Ergamenes  of  Nubia,  the  Temple  of  Asklepios  by  Epi- 
phanes, and  the  Chapel  of  Hathor  by  Philometor.  A  sanctuary  of 
Mandulis,  built  by  a  Nubian  king  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  temple  of 
Asklepios,  also  dates  from  this  epoch.  All  these  buildings  were 
standing  when,  towards  the  close  of  the  Ptolemaic  period  or  under 
Augustus,  the  outer  temple-court  was  enclosed  by  two  colonnades. 
This  was  practically  the  last  addition  to  the  temple-structures  in  the 
S.  of  the  island.  Among  the  new  buildings  of  the  Imperial  Epoch 
at  the  N.  end  of  Philae,  special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  cele- 
brated Kiosque,  and  of  a  Temple  dedicated  to  Augustus  and  built  in 
the  ISth  year  of  his  reign.  Under  Augustus  also  the  older  temple 
of  Hathor  was  enlarged.  Claudius  built  a  Temple  to  Harendotes, 
of  which  but  scanty  remains  are  left.  The  small  Chapel  (PI.  m)  in 
front  of  the  second  pylon  was  added  and  the  decoration  of  the  kios- 
que was  undertaken  in  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.  under  Trajan;  and  under 
Hadrian  the  Gateway  in  the  "W.  of  the  island,  with  the  adjoining 
rooms  were  built,  though  never  quite  completed.  The  latest  edifice 
of  the  Roman  period  is  probably  the  Gateway  in  the  extreme  N.E., 
which  was  perhaps  not  built  until  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  After 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  not  only  were  several  of  the  ancient 
temples  converted  into  churches,  but  also  a  number  of  new  churches 
were  built,  partly  with  stones  taken  from  the  temples.  A  convent 
was  also  added. 

In  the  winter  of  1895-96  extensive  excavations  were  undertaken  in 
Philae  by  the  Egyptian  government,  and  several  of  the  above-mentioned 
buildings  were  laid  bare  under  the  direction  of  Capt.  H.  G.  Lyons  of  the 
Engineers,  assisted  by  Herr  L.  Borchardt,  a  distinguished  German  architect. 
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The  buildings  on  the  island  that  demand  a  visit  are  :  1.  The 
Buildings  in  the  N.  of  the  island ;  2.  The  Temple  of  Hathor  ;  *3.  The 
Temple  of  Isis ;  4.  The  Gate  of  Hadrian  ;  *5.  The  Outer  Temple 
Court  and  the  Vestibule  of  Nektanehos  ;  *6.  The  Kiosque.  —  The 
island  of  Bigeh  also  repays  a  visit.  —  The  traveller  should  insist 
upon  landing  on  the  N.E.  of  the  island,  near  the  inclined  plane 
and  should  visit  the  various  points  in  the  following  order,  without 
lingering  too  long  over  any  of  them,  if  his  time  be  limited.  It  is 
better  to  obtain  a  good  general  impression  from  the  whole,  than  to 
examine  the  details  minutely.  The  route  is  indicated  by  a  line  on 
the  map,  and  any  deviation  suggested  by  the  dragoman  should  be 
rejected.  From  the  landing-place  we  ascend  the  inclined  slope  to  — 

1.  The  Buildings  in  the  N.  of  the  Island. 

At  the  extreme  N.E.  of  the  island  is  a  large  Roman  town-gate, 
with  three  arches,  the  side-arches  being  lower  than  that  in  the  centre. 
The  N.  side-aroh  has  a  domical  stone  vault  in  the  Roman  style. 

To  the  W.  of  this  gateway  is  a  ruined  Temple  of  Augustus.  About 
30  ft.  in  front  of  it  is  the  Foundation  in  which  was  discovered  the 
inscription  of  Cornelius  Gallus,  now  in  the  Museum  at  Gizeh 
(p.  87),  To  the  N.W.  aTe  the  remains  of  a  Coptic  Convent  and  of 
a  Bath.  To  the  S.  of  the  temple  a  small  Coptic  Church,  with  a  semi- 
circular apse ,  has  been  built  among  the  ruins  of  houses  of  the 
Christian  period  ;  blocks  with  the  name  of  Claudius,  from  the  temple 
of  Harendotes  (p.  345),  may  be  noticed.  Proceeding  to  the  S.  from 
the  forecourt  of  the  temple,  we  reach  a  larger  Coptic  Church,  near 
which,  on  the  shore  of  the  island,  is  a  Byzantine  Reservoir.  From 
this  church  our  route  skirts  the  ancient  girdle-wall  of  the  temple  of 
Isis  and  follows  the  main  street  of  the  Christian  town  to  — 

2.  The  Temple  of  Hathor. 

This  was  dedicated  to  Hathor-Aphrodite  by  Philometor  and 
Euergetes  II.  The  Colonnade  in  front  of  it  (recently  restored)  and 
the  Sanctuary  are  later  additions.  The  columns  in  the  former 
were  united  by  screen-walls ;  it  contains  charming  representations 
of  fiute^players ,  harpers,  servants  with  antelopes,  figures  of  Bes 
playing  the  tambourine  and  the  harp,  etc.  The  temple  proper  is  in 
better  preservation ;  in  front  of  it  are  two  plant-columns  joined  to 
the  walls  by  means  of  screens. 

From  this  temple  we  continue  to  follow  the  main  street.  At  the 
corner  to  the  left  is  a  well-preserved  Byzantine  house,  opposite 
which  is  a  small  unfinished  Chapel  of  a  Late  Period.  Turning  now 
to  the  right,  we  pass  through  an  elegant  Oateway,  adorned  with  re- 
liefp  of  Philadelphus  (on  the  lintel)  and  Tiberius  (on  the  jambs). 
This  was  built  by  Philadelphus  and  originally  stood  in  a  brick  wall. 
—  We.  are  now  confronted  by  the  Great  Pylon,  forming  the  main 
entrance  to  — 
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3.  The  *Temple  of  Isis. 

The  First  Pylon,  150  ft.  broad  and  60  ft.  high,  consists  of  two 
towers  and  a  central  portal,  decorated  by  Nektanebos  with  the  custom- 
ary reliefs.  On  the  front  of  the  right  tower  appears  a  huge  figure 
of  the  Pharaoh  (Ptolemy  Neos  Dionysos)  in  the  usual  attitude, 
grasping  a  baud  of  enemies  by  the  hair,  and  raising  his  club  for  the 
fatal  stroke.  To  the  left  stand  Isis,  the  hawk-headed  Horus  of 
Edfu,  and  Hathor.  Above  are  two  reliefs :  to  the  right,  the  king 
(Neos  Dionysos)  presents  the  crown  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  to 
Horus  and  Nephthys ;  to  the  left,  he  offers  incense  to  Isis  and  Har- 
pokrates.  On  the  left  tower  are  similar  representations.  A  doorway, 
embellished  with  reliefs  by  Philometor,  leads  through  the  left  tower 
direct  to  the  entrance  of  the  Birth  House.  In  front  of  the  pylon 
formerly  stood  two  obelisks,  erected  by  Euergetes  II.,  and  two  lions, 
all  of  granite.  One  of  the  obelisks  (which  bears  an  important  Greek 
inscription)  and  portions  of  the  other  are  now  preserved  at  Kingston 
Hall,  Dorsetshire,  England;  while  one  of  the  lions  has  been  placed 
on  the  base  of  the  left  obelisk,  and  the  other  lies  on  the  ground.  • — 
The  terrace  in  front  of  the  pylon  is  modern,  dating  from  1896. 

The  Ascent  of  the  Pylon,  commanding  an  excellent  view  of  the  whole 
island  and  its  surroundings,  is  made  from  the  peristyle  court  entered  by 
the  central  portal.  Within  this  portal,  to  the  right,  is  the  following  In- 
scription :  *1j  an  6  de  la  republique,  le  13  messidor.  TJne  armee  francaise 
commande'e  par  Bonaparte  est  descendue  a  Alexandrie.  L'armee  ayant 
mis  20  jours  apres  les  mammelouks  en  fuite  aux  Pyramides,  Desaix  com- 
mandant la  premiere  division  les  a  poursuivies  au  dela  des  cataractes  oil 
il  est  arrive'  le  13  ventose  de  Tan  7'  (i.e.  March  3,  1799).  Then  follow 
the  names  of  the  brigadier-generals.  —  The  staircase  leading  to  the  top 
of  the  "East  Tower  begins  in  the  small  chamber  in  the  S.E.  corner  of  the 
peristyle  court.  It  ascends  gradually,  round  a  square  newel.  Several  un- 
adorned chambers  are  to  be  found  within  the  tower.  They  are  feebly 
lighted  by  window-openings,  decreasing  in  size  towards  the  outside  wall. 
—  The   West  Tower  can  be  reached  only  from  the  E.  tower. 

The  Fore  Court  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Pylon  I.  and  on  the  N. 
by  Pylon  II.  On  the  E.  and  W.  are  edifices,  each  with  a  colonnade 
ou  the  side  next  the  court.  On  the  W.  (left)  is  a  small  temple,  the 
so-called  Birth  House,  on  the  E.  (right)  a  building  used  by  the 
priests. 

The  Birth  House  is  one  of  the  small  temples,  such  as  occur  at 
Dendera,  Edfu,  and  Ombos,  dedicated  to  Hathor-Isis  and  to  the 
memory  of  the  birth  of  her  son  Horus.  It  is  also  reached  by  a  door- 
way in  the  left  tower  of  Pylon  I  (see  above) ;  on  the  back  of  the  pylon 
is  a  relief  of  four  priests  carrying  the  boat  of  Isis,  preceded  by  the 
king  offering  incense.  The  Birth  House  is  surrounded  on  all  four 
sides  by  colonnades,  the  columns  of  which  (like  those  in  the  vesti- 
bule of  Nektanebos,  p.  346)  have  floral  capitals  surmounted  by 
Hathor-capitals.  The  columns  on  the  W.  are  unfinished.  The 
walls,  the  columns,  and  the  screen-walls  between  the  columns  are 
adorned  with  the  conventional  reliefs  and  inscriptions,  mostly  dat- 
ing from  Euergetes  II. ,  Neos  Dionysos,  Augustus,  and  Tiberius. 
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Specially  noteworthy  is  the  relief  (PI.  6),  in  the  central  row,  to 
the  left:  Buto,  goddess  of  the  N.,  playing  the  harp  before  the  youth- 
ful nude  Horus  (wearing  the  double  crown)  and  his  mother  Isis, 
who  sits  behind  him  ;  behind  Buto  is  Augustus  bearing  a  shallow 
vase.  The  cow  among  marsh-plants,  depicted  above  the  vase,  is  to 
be  taken  as  representing  the  ornamentation  within  it. 

In  the  upper  row,  at  PI.  c,  are  two  scientifically  important  Itucrip- 
tions  of  Epiphanet,  unfortunately  injured  by  figures  afterwards  carved  over 
them  by  Neos  Dionysos.  These  inscriptions  are  in  hieroglyphics  and  the 
demotic  character.  One  of  them  is  a  duplicate  (wanting  the  Greek  text) 
of  the  well-known  inscription  on  the  Rosetta  Stone  (p.  19),  recording  a 
resolution  of  the  Egyptian  priests  in  honour  of  Epiphanes. 

The  Interior  of  the  temple  is  of  little  interest.  On  passing  through 
the  Main  Entrance  (PI.  d),  behind  the  great  pylon,  we  enter  a  columned 
Vestibule,  the  mural  reliefs  in  which  show  Tiberius  offering  gifts  to  the 
gods.  A  door,  above  which  is  a  window  between  two  heads  of  Hathor 
(one  now  wanting),  leads  hence  to  three  rooms  lying  one  behind  the  other 
(PI.  A,  B,  C).  Room  A,  on  the  wall  of  which  are  demotic  inscriptions, 
has  no  reliefs.  Boom  G  has  three  rows  of  reliefs.  At  the  foot  of  the 
rear-wall:  Isis  giving  birth  to  Horns  in  the  marshes;  Ammon  and  Thout 
accompany  her;  behind  Ammon  are  the  goddess  of  the  N.  and  the  god 
'Wisdom',  behind  Thout  the  goddess  of  the  S.  and  the  god  'Reason'.  On 
the  left  wall:  a  goddess  offering  her  breast  to  the  child  Horus,  who  stands; 
Euergetes  II.  handing  two  mirrors  to  Hathor,  who  places  her  hands  in 
blessing  on  the  head  of  the  child  Horus. 

The  Building  on  the  E.  side  of  the  fore-court  presents  a  colon- 
nade of  ten  plant-columns  towards  the  court.  The  reliefs  and  in- 
scriptions date  from  Neos  Dionysos,  the  votive  inscription  on  the 
architrave  from  Euergetes  II.  From  the  colonnade  doors  open  into 
various  apartments  (PI.  e-fc),  some  of  which  were  devoted  to  scientific 
purposes;  most  of  them  contain  neither  inscriptions  nor  reliefs. 
The  First  Room  (PI.  e)  is  noteworthy,  as  from  it  a  staircase  ascends 
to  a  larger  apartment  in  the  upper  story  and  thence  to  the  roof  of 
the  colonnade.  —  In  Room  g  (second  door  on  the  right)  are  rude 
reliefs  of  men  (on  the  left  wall),  with  the  related  inscriptions  in 
Ethiopian  cursive  characters  (p.  cxxvi).  —  Room  i  (4th  door)  was 
the  library.  The  comparatively  high  reliefs  exhibit  Tiberius  before 
different  gods.  On  the  left  wall  as  we  enter  :  Thout,  god  of  wisdom, 
between  Maat,  goddess  of  truth  (with  a  palette),  and  the  lion-headed 
Tefnut,  behind  whom  stands  Sefkhet,  goddess  of  writing.  To  the 
left  is  a  recess  (for  books),  with  a  seated  ibis  above  it.  —  The  Last 
Room  (PI.  fc)  shows  Tiberius  before  the  Egyptian  gods,  on  the  walls 
to  the  right  and  left.  A  door  in  the  exterior  brick-wall  here  affords 
an  exit  from  the  temple.  —  Returning  to  the  colonnade  we  turn  to 
the  right  and  at  its  N.  end  reach  a  Door  (PL  J),  approached  by 
several  steps.  The  reliefs  upon  this  show  Neos  Dionysos  before  the 
gods.  —  We  return  to  the  court  and  proceed  to  the  Second  Pylon. 

The  Second  Pylon  is  smaller  (105  ft.  broad,  40  ft.  high)  and 
less  well-preserved  than  the  first  pylon,  with  which  it  is  not  parallel. 
It  forms  an  acute  angle  with  the  Birth  House  and  an  obtuse  angle 
with  the  E.  building.    The  right  tower  incorporates  a  portion  of  the 
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granite  of  the  site ;  the  front  of  the  block  is  rounded  at  the  top  and 
smoothed  to  form  a  stele,  with  an  inscription  and  relief  relating  to 
a  lavish  grant  of  lands  made  to  the  temple  of  Isis  by  Philometor 
in  the  24th  year  of  his  reign  (157  B.C.). 

In  front  of  this  stele  is  a  small  Chapel  (PI.  m),  adorned  with  reliefs 
by  Domitian,  Trajan,  and  Hadrian,  hut  now  in  a  most  ruinous  condition. 
It  was  probably  intended  to  protect  the  stele,  which  has  suffered  severely 
from  the  weather. 

The  large  relief  on  the  Bight  Tower  represents  the  Pharaoh  Neos 
Dionysos  placing  the  slaughtered  sacrificial  animals  before  Horus 
and  Hathor.  Above  are  two  small  reliefs  :  to  the  right,  Neos  Diony- 
sos presenting  a  wreath  to  Horus  and  Nephthys ;  to  the  left,  Neos 
Dionysos  offering  incense  and  pouring  water  upon  an  altar,  in  pre- 
sence of  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Horus.  —  On  the  Left  Tower  aTe  similar 
scenes  (figures  deliberately  defaced).  On  both  towers  are  grooves 
for  the  flag-staves. 

An  inner  staircase  ascends  to  the  W.  pylon,  whence  we  proceed  across 
the  ruined  roof  to  the  E.  pylon.  To  reach  the  top  of  the  W.  pylon,  we 
ascend  the  staircase  passing  the  Osiris-rooms  (p.  348).  The  ascent  of  the 
first  pylon  (p.  340)  is,  however,  preferable  in  every  respect. 

The  Portal  between  the  towers,  approached  by  a  shallow  flight 
of  steps,  was  built  by  Euergetes  II.  and  embellished  with  reliefs  of 
the  usual  type.  Within  the  doorway,  at  the  top,  to  the  right,  are 
some  much  faded  early-Christian  pictures. 

The  Temple  of  Isis  proper,  entered  by  this  portal,  consisted 
of  three  main  divisions :  an  open  Court  (here  very  small),  a  Hypo- 
style  Hall  or  Pronaos,  and  a  Sanctuary.  The  last  is  preceded,  as  is 
usual  in  Ptolomaic  temples,  by  three  Smaller  Vestibules  (PI.  D,E,F). 

The  representations  here  are  by  no  means  uninteresting,  but  the 
traveller  will  find  detailed  descriptions  of  similar  scenes  in  our  accounts 
of  the  temples  of  Dendera  (p.  217)  and  Edfu  (p.  310). 

The  Open  Court  had  a  small  covered  colonnade  on  each  side, 
the  roof  of  which  rested  on  a  single  column.  The  uncovered  portion 
could  be  shaded  from  the  sun  by  means  of  a  velarium ;  the  holes 
for  the  cords  are  still  visible  in  the  upper  part  of  the  concave  cornice 
turned  towards  the  second  pylon.  On  each  side  was  an  exit. 

The  Hypostyle  Hall,  with  eight  columns,  was  originally  se- 
parated from  the  preceding  court  by  screen-walls  between  the  first 
row  of  columns.  The  astronomical  representations  on  the  ceiling, 
and  the  reliefs  (the  king  sacrificing)  and  inscriptions  on  the  walls 
and  shafts ,  date  from  Euergetes  II.  The  colouring  of  this  hall, 
which  has  been  preserved  on  the  ceiling  and  the  columns,  must 
have  been  very  brilliant.  The  floral  capitals  of  the  columns  both  in 
the  court  and  this  hall  are  the  most  instructive  of  all  the  specimens 
that  have  come  down  to  us  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Egyptians 
of  the  later  period  coloured  their  columns.  Comparatively  little 
regard  was  paid  to  the  natural  colours;  e.g.  light  green  palm-twigs 
receive  blue  ribs,  etc. 
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Christian  services  were  celebrated  in  the  court  and  hall,  of  which 
the  numerous  Coptic  crosses  chiselled  in  the  walls  are  memorials.  A 
Greek  inscription  in  the  doorway  to  Room  D,  on  the  right,  records  that 
the  good  work  (probably  the  plastering  up  of  the  reliefs  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  hall  for  Christian  worship)  took  place  under  Bishop  Theodorus. 
This  was  in  the  reign  of  Justinian. 

The  Sanctuary,  the  small  Vestibules  preceding  it,  and  the 
other  Chambers  adjoining  it,  all  lie  in  darkness,  except  in  so  far 
as  a  faint  glimmer  of  daylight  reaches  them  through  openings  in 
the  roof  or  through  small  apertures  in  the  side-walls.  The  walls 
throughout  are  decorated  with  reliefs  and  inscriptions  by  Phila- 
delphus,  some  of  which  are  interesting,  though  the  absence  of  light 
renders  it  difficult  to  examine  them.  We  follow  the  central  passage 
through  the  three  vestibules  to  the  Sanctuary,  which  has  two  tiny 
windows.  It  still  contains  a  pedestal  placed  here  by  Euergetes  I. 
and  his  wife  Berenike,  on  which  stood  the  sacred  boat  with  the 
image  of  Isis.  Beneath  this  and  the  adjoining  room  are  cellars.  We 
return  to  the  first  vestibule  (PI.  Z>). 

The  other  rooms  in  the  inner  part  of  the  temple,  used  for  religious 
rites  and  as  store-rooms,  do  not  repay  a  visit.  Those  who  desire  to  visit 
them  first  enter  Room  VII,  to  the  left  of  the  Sanctuary ;  it  is  lower  than 
the  latter  and  is  lighted  by  a  hole  in  the  roof.  It  contains  some  excellent 
reliefs.  The  dark  chamber  (PI.  VIII)  under  the  staircase  is  now  inaccess- 
ible as  the  roof  of  the  cellar  has  fallen  in.  In  the  right  wall  of  Room  VI, 
to  the  right  of  the  Sanctuary,  is  the  entrance  to  a  subterranean  crypt. 
Through  Room  V  we  reach  a  small  open  court  in  which  sacrifices  used  to 
be  made.  On  the  E.  wall  appears  Philadelphus  offering  incense  and  pour- 
ing water  upon  a  small  altar;  before  him  are  supplies  of  food,  jars,  etc. 
We  regain  Vestibule  D  via  the  ruined  Rooms  III  and  IV. 

A  door  (PI.  n)  to  the  W.  of  the  Vestibule  D  affords  an  exit 
from  the  temple.  Before  reaching  this,  however,  we  pass  a  chamber 
(PI.  i)  or  the  left,  opposite  which  a  staircase  ascends  to  the  Temple 
Roof  and  to  the  Osiris  Chamber,  which  is  interesting  for  its  reliefs. 
The  staircase  leads  first  to  a  chamber  situated  above  Room  VII,  and 
thence  to  the  roof  of  the  Sanctuary. 

Hence  another  staircase  on  the  E.  descends  successively  to  chambers 
situated  above  Rooms  VI  and  V. 

A  few  steps  descend  on  the  S.  from  the  roof  of  the  Sanctuary 
to  an  Anteroom  (built  under  Antoninus)  above  Vestibule  F,  beyond 
which  is  the  smaller  Osiris  Chamber,  situated  above  Room  II. 
The  interesting  reliefs  in  both  these  apartments  refer  to  the  death 
of  Osiris. 

Anteroom.  On  the  left  wall  (beginning  to  the  left):  1.  The  (N-)  Nile- 
god  offers  a  libation  of  milk  to  the  soul  of  Osiris,  sitting  before  him  in 
the  form  of  a  bird;  2.  The  ibis-headed  Thout  pours  the  sacred  water 
over  the  hawk-headed  mummy  of  Osiris,  behind  which  stand  the  sisters 
of  the  god.  3.  Four  daemons,  the  god  Show,  and  the  Emp.  Antoninus  be- 
fore Osiris  and  his  two  sisters  Isis  and  Nephthys. 

*Osiris  Chamber.  On  the  wall  opposite  the  entrance  are  scenes 
from  the  myth  of  Osiris.  Central  Row,  beginning  to  the  left :  1.  Isis 
and  Nephthys  by  the  bier  of  Osiris  Onnofris,  who  is  nude ;  2.  Two 
goddesses  beside  the  dead  Osiris,  whose  head  is  wanting;  3.  Four 
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demons  carrying  the  hawk-headed  mummy  of  Osiris.  Lower  Row  : 
1.  The  frog-headed  Heqet  and  the  hawk-headed  Harsiesis  by  the 
bier  of  Osiris,  beneath  which  stand  the  jars  for  the  entrails;  2.  The 
corpse  of  Osiris  amongst  marsh-plants;  a  priest  pouring  the  conse- 
crated water;  3.  The  jackal-headed  Anubis  by  the  bier  of  Osiris, 
beside  which  kneel  Isis  and  Nephthys,  the  sisters  of  Osiris.  —  We 
now  retrace  our  steps  and  quit  the  temple  by  Door  n,  to  the  right 
at  the  foot  of  the  staircase. 

The  Outside  Walls  op  the  Temple  are  covered  with  inscrip- 
tion and  reliefs ,  representing  the  Pharaoh  presenting  gifts  to  the 
gods  or  performing  other  sacred  ceremonies.  On  the  walls  of  the 
court  and  hypostyle  the  Pharaoh  is  Tiberius,  on  those  of  the  inner 
temple,  Augustus. 

At  the  foot  of  the  walls  of  the  inner  temple :  Augustus  followed 
by  the  provincial  gods  of  Upper  Egypt  (E.  wall)  and  Lower  Egypt 
(W.  wall),  presents  gifts  to  Isis  and  Harpokrates,  the  chief  gods  of 
the  temple.  The  E.  and  W.  walls  were  originally  each  embellished 
with  two  lions'  heads  (water-spouts);  but  only  one  of  those  on  the 
E.  wall  is  now  left. 

4.  Hadrian's  Gateway. 

Opposite  Door  r»,  by  which  we  quit  the  temple  of  Isis,  in  the 
ancient  girdle-wall  of  the  temple  on  the  W.  side  of  the  island,  is  a 
small  Gateway,  adjoined  by  an  unfortunately  much  ruined  Chamber, 
containing  a  few  interesting  reliefs.  This  structure  was  built  by 
Hadrian  and  embellished  by  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus 
(p.  338). 

Above  the  door  in  the  left  wall  (PI.  6)  of  the  chamber  are  two 
rows  of  reliefs.  Above:  Nephthys  presenting  the  crown  of  Lower 
Egypt,  and  Isis  that  of  Upper  Egypt  to  Horus ;  the  king's  name  is 
being  inscribed  on  a  palm-leaf  by  Thout,  to  the  left,  and  by  Sefkhet 
(goddess  of  writing),  to  the  right;  behind  Thout  sits  the  god  Show, 

holding  a  sail  ?  y  1.    Below :    The  mummy  of  Osiris  borne  by  a 

crocodile,  with  Isis  standing  to  the  left;  higher  up  is  the  sun  among 
mountains;  and  above  the  whole  are  the  sun,  a  half-moon,  and 
stars.  The  whole  design  is  shown  within  a  small  temple,  with  a 
door  to  the  left,  and  two  large  pylons  and  one  small  one  in  front. 
—  To  the  left  of  the  door  is  an  unfinished  relief  of  the  king  pre- 
senting lands.  Above  are  three  lines  in  Ethiopic  cursive  characters 
(p.  cxxvi).  —  In  the  second  row  from  the  top,  on  the  Right  Wall 
(PL  p)  is  the  celebrated  Representation  of  the  Source  of  the  Nile  : 
at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  eminence  on  which  perch  a  vulture  and  a 
hawk,  the  Nile-god,  surrounded  by  a  serpent,  pours  water  from 
two  vases.  —  To  the  right  of  this  is  Horus  (in  the  form  of  a  hawk), 
on  a  lake  between  Hathor  (left)  and  Isis,  Nephthys,  Horus,  and 
Amnion  (right). 
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The  Gateway  opens  towards  the  W.  On  the  lintel  are  two  reliefs : 
Hadrian  before  Osiris,  Isis.  and  Harsiesis;  to  the  left,  Hadrian  be- 
fore Osiris ,  Nephthys,  and  Harendotes.  On  the  left  jamb  is  the 
sacred  relic  of  Abydos,  on  the  right  jamb,  the  sacred  relic  of  Busiris 

(  TT ,  the  spine  of  Osiris  J.   —  Within  the  gateway,  at  the  top  of 

the  right  wall:  Marcus  Aurelius  before  Osiris  and  Isis  (note  the 
lines  to  guide  the  artist);  below,  Marcus  Aurelius  bringing  flowers 
to  Isis  and  Hathor. 

To  the  N.  of  Hadrian's  Gateway  are  the  ruins  of  a  Temple  of  Haren- 
dotes (Har-net-yotf ;  a  form  of  Horus),  built  hy  the  Emp.  Claudius.  Its 
stones  were  used  in  the  building  of  the  small  Coptic  church,  in  which 
they  may  still  he  seen. 

A  subterranean  staircase  to  the  S.  of  the  gateway  leads  to  a 
*Large  Nilometer  (lights  necessary),  which  has  hieratic  and  demotic 
scales  as  well  as  the  customary  Coptic  one. 

We  now  return  to  the  temple  of  Isis,  and  passing  through  the 
W.  pylon,  we  find  ourselves  in  — 

5.  The  Outer  Temple  Court. 

On  the  W.  side  this  court  is  bounded  by  a  Colonnade,  on  the  E. 
by  a  similar  colonnade  interrupted  by  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of 
Arhesnofer,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Vestibule  of  Nektanebos. 

Colonnades.  The  W.  Colonnade,  which  follows  the  line  of 
the  shore  of  the  island,  is  100  yds.  in  length  and  has  a  row  of  31 
(formerly  32)  plant  columns,  each  16  ft.  high,  no  two  capitals  of 
which  are  alike.  On  the  side  next  the  river  the  colonnade  is 
bounded  by  a  long  wall,  the  windows  in  which  command  a  beauti- 
ful view  of  the  stream  and  of  the  island  of  Bigeh,  with  its  ancient 
ruins  and  modern  buildings.  This  wall  is  embellished  with  two 
horizontal  rows  of  alto-reliefs,  representing  the  Pharaoh  (usually 
Augustus  or  Tiberius)  offering  various  gifts  to  the  gods.  The  relief 
over  the  window  opposite  the  first  two  columns  (PL  a)  is  specially 
noteworthy  for  its  excellently  preserved  colouring  and  the  delicacy 
of  its  execution;  it  represents  Nero  offering  two  eyes  to  Horus,  Isis 
'the  good  sister',  and  the  'lord  of  both  lands'.  The  ceiling,  which 
is  partly  destroyed,  is  decorated  with  stars  and  flying  vultures.  Most 
of  the  columns  also  have  two  series  of  reliefs,  showing  Tiberius 
offering  gifts  to  the  gods.  A  subterranean  staircase  leads  outside 
this  colonnade  to  a  small  Nilometer  (comp.  above). 

The  E.  Colonnade,  which  runs  towards  the  right  wing  of  the  great 
pylon,  is  unfinished;  only  six  of  its  16  columns  are  completed,  the 
remainder  were  left  merely  rough-hewn.  In  the  back-wall  are  five 
doors,  which  led  to  various  chapels. 

This  colonnade  is  adjoined  at  its  S.  end  by  the  now  very  ruinous 
Temple  of  Arhesnofer  (Arsnuphis),  a  Nubian  deity,  erected  by  Philopator 
and  extended  hy  Epiphanes.  Upon  the  existing  walls  some  of  which  have 
been  rebuilt,  are  representations  in  raised  and  incised  reliefs  of  the  custom 
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ary  scenes,  in  which  Philopator,  the  Nubian  King  Ergamenes,  Epiphanes, 
and  Tiberius  figure  as  the  Pharaoh.  —  To  the  N.  of  this  temple  lay  the 
small  Chapel  of  Mandulis,  another  Nubian  deity,  now  in  a  very  fragment- 
ary condition ;  and  at  the  N.  end  of  the  colonnade  is  the  Temple  of  Imhotep 
(Asklepios),  see  p.  338. 

The  Vestibule  of  Nektanebos,  the  small  pavilion  that  first  met 
the  eye  of  pilgrims  landing  at  the  S.  end  of  the  island,  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  portions  of  the  entire  temple  (comp.  p.  337).  It  was 
built  by  Nektanebos  as  the  vestibule  for  a  temple,  which  was  swept 
away  by  the  rising  of  the  Nile  very  shortly  after  its  completion.  After 
this  catastrophe  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  caused  the  vestibule  to  be 
thoroughly  restored.  The  elegant  little  structure  was  supported  by 
14  columns  with  varying  floral  capitals,  above  each  of  which  was  a 
second  capital  bearing  a  head  of  Hathor.  Unfortunately  only  six  of 
the  columns  are  now  standing  and  the  roof  has  disappeared.  Be- 
tween the  columns  were  screen-walls,  over  6  ft.  in  height,  crowned 
with  concave  cornices  and  rows  of  Uraeus  serpents,  and  interrupted  on 
the  E.,  W.,  and  N.  by  exit-doors.  These  screens-walls  bore  reliefs 
showing  king  Nektanebos  offering  gifts  to  the  gods.  According  to 
the  inscriptions  on  the  columns,  the  building  was  dedicated  by 
Nektanebos  to  'his  mother  Isis,  revered  at  Abaton,  mistress  of  Philae'. 
Before  the  river-front  of  the  temple  two  obelisks  upon  chest-shaped 
bases  were  erected  in  the  Ptolemaic  period.  These  were  made  of 
sandstone  instead  of  the  usual  granite.  The  W.  obelisk,  bearing  a 
Greek  and  several  Arabic  inscriptions,  is  still  standing,  though  it 
has  lost  its  apex ;  the  E.  obelisk  is  represented  by  its  base  only. 
A.  beautiful  view  to  the  S.  is  commanded  by  this  pavilion. 

Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  strong  Quay  Wall  that  perhaps 
was  carried  round  the  greater  part  of  the  island,  with  flights  of  stone 
steps  at  various  points.  The  remains  of  one  such  flight  may  be  seen 
on  the  S.  bank,  to  the  E.  of  the  building  of  Nektanebos. 

From  the  Vestibule  of  Nektanebos  we  next  proceed  past  the 
Temple  of  Arhesnofer  (p.  345)  to  the  Rocky  Hill  at  the  S.E.  corner 
of  the  island,  which  commands  a  magnificent  survey  of  the  entire 
island  and  its  temples.  Thence  we  go  on  to  the  Kiosque,  which  may 
also  be  reached  direct  by  those  who  wish  to  avoid  the  fatigue  of 
climbing  the  hill. 

6.  The  *Kiosque. 

The  Kiosque  (p.  338)  is  the  chief  decoration  and  the  character- 
istic symbol  of  the  island.  Its  slender  and  graceful  form  greets 
the  eyes  of  travellers  as  they  approach  the  island;  and  rest  and 
luncheon  may  well  be  enjoyed  on  this  beautiful  spot.  The  Kiosque 
was  never  completed.  Above  the  floral  capitals  of  the  columns  it 
was  intended  to  add  Hathor-capitals  (as  in  the  building  of  Nekta- 
nebos), but  the  stone  was  left  uncarved.  Only  the  end-walls  are 
smoothed  on  the  outside,  the  side-walls  were  left  rough-hewn. 
Within,  two  of  the  screen-walls  between  the  columns  are  embel- 
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lished  with  reliefs :  Trajan  offering  wine  to  Isis  and  to  the  hawk- 
headed  Horus,  and  Trajan  before  Osiris  and  Isis.  —  The  remaining 
screens  are  simply  smoothed,  except  two  which  are  still  rough-hewn. 
A  door  on  the  E.  side  leads  to  a  platform  above  the  river. 

7.  The  Cataract  Islands. 

The  rocky  island  of  Bigeh  (Egypt.  Senmet),  the  goddess  of  which 
was  Hathor,  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  islands  near  Philae.  It 
is  easily  reached  by  small  boat  in  a  few  minutes  from  Philae,  of 
which  it  commands  a  picturesque  view,  with  its  large  temple-struc- 
tures and  strong  quay-wall.  —  We  land  at  the  ancient  quay  and 
ascend  by  an  ancient  staircase.  In  front  of  us  lie  the  remains  of 
a  Ptolemaic  temple  (Neos  Dionysos),  of  which  part  of  the  hypostyle 
hall  is  still  standing,  with  its  plant-oolumns  united  by  screen-walls. 
On  the  side  next  Philae  is  a  door,  into  which  an  apse  has  been 
built.  The  ruins  are  now  occupied  by  a  Nubian  hamlet.  Behind  the 
temple  (to  the  W.)  is  a  headless  seated  statue  of  Amenophis  II., 
and  beside  the  temple  is  the  fragment  of  a  seated  figure  of  Thut- 
mosis  III.    There  are  numerous  inscriptions  on  the  island. 

The  island  off  the  N.  end  of  Philse,  now  called  Konoaso,  was  formerly 
the  S.  limit  of  Egypt.  During  the  dry  season  (Dec.-Aug.)  it  is  united 
with  the  E.  bank  of  the  Nile.  It  contains  numerous  rock- inscriptions, 
some  dating  as  far  back  as  the  Middle  Empire.  On  a  massive  double 
rock  the  cartouches  of  Fsammetikh  II.  are  conspicuous. 

The  island  of  Sehel,  lying  below  the  cataract  and  reached  from  Assuan 
by  boat,  was  dedicated  to  Anukis,  and  contains  over  200  rock-inscrip- 
tions, besides  the  ruins  of  two  temples.  One  of  the  temples  (to  the  S.) 
dates  from  the  18th  Dyn.,  the  other,  near  the  village  of  Sehel  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  island,  from  the  Ptolemaic  period  (Philopator).  High  up  on 
the  S.E.  rocks  of  the  island  is  an  important  inscription  of  the  Ptolemaic 
period,  recording  that  in  the  reign  of  the  primaeval  King  Zoser  the  Nile 
failed  to  rise  during  a  period  of  seven  years  and  that  a  famine  arose  in 
the  land  in  consequence,  until  at  the  prayer  of  the  king  the  cataract-god 
Khnum  put  an  end  to  it  by  a  fresh  inundation. 

Kbtuen  to  Assuan  by  the  Cataracts. 

The  voyage  from  Philae  to  Assuan  down  the  cataracts  is  very  at- 
tractive and  quite  without  danger,  so  that  only  very  nervous  travel- 
lers need  hesitate  to  undertake  it.  The  charge  for  a  boat  to  hold 
six  persons  or  less  is  24s. ;  tickets  to  join  a  party  are  issued  at  the 
hotel  at  Assuan.  At  the  great  cataract  travellers  land  on  the  W. 
bank  in  order  to  enjoy  from  above  the  view  of  the  foaming  rapids. 
The  natives  who  exhibit  their  skill  and  agility  in  swimming  through 
the  rapids  harass  the  visitors  with  requests  for  backshish.  The 
voyage  is  then  continued  through  smaller  channels,  at  first  beside 
the  W.  bank.  At  the  island  of  Sehtl  (see  above)  we  cross  to  the  E. 
bank.    The  entire  transit  from  Philae  to  Assuan  lasts  about  an  hour. 

The  visitor  may  also  disembark  at  the  village  of  Mahatta  (p.  333) 
and  proceed  thence  to  Assuan  on  donkey-back  as  described  at 
p.  333.   Donkeys  must  be  ordered  beforehand. 
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14.  Routes  through  the  Eastern  Desert. 

Keneh  fp  217)  is  now  the  starting-point  of  various  desert-routes  to  the 
fti-hF'xVa&arx  Gulf  In  antiquity  Koptot  (Kuft)  lay  heside  it.  The 
coast  of  th A«*>" \G™ A™ v*™*e  important  for  the  trade  with  the 
desert-routes  *flad^e*f  p^p^)  0/the  one  side  and  the  valuable 
Sri  s  E^moun^n/rf tt  A?ab°ian  Desert  on  the  other  Spices 
and  other  costly  products  were  sent  across  the  desert  to  Keneh,  while 
green  h?ecc°aayndP  several  varieties  of  granite  were  »f  ^J^  ^ 
in  return  The  most  important  harbours  on  the  Red  bea,  namea  irom 
N  to  S  were  Myos  Hormos  (now  Abu  Sar  el-Kibh),  in  the  latitude  of 
Mon?alut-  Uukos  Limen  (now  Koser);  and  Berenike,  ,n  the  l«*»tade  of 
1  ,8^  TiTp  route  from  Keneh' to  Myos  Hormos  leads  to  the  N.E.,  and 
Sl  f"  j!!,,™  be  made  through  the  Wddi  Fatireh,  with  its  granite- 
qutries Uons  Sdianus^ ^.n*  part  **>  Roman  settlement  d  Hydreuma 

Tbo^  two  dafs'TournTy  farVer  toYthe  K.  is  0O.I  DuJcMn  C|mokemoun- 
(=  c^le^^some  remains  ^-^egulariy  (J^»-£j  <- 

kn0rm"uchkmore0int;resting  journey  than  that   to  Gebel  Dukhan  is   the 

bI  AUaf  about  3V?nrsSfrU  Keneh,  w^ere  the  lofty  palms  and  shady 
=iH==S^^f5Se~ 

Sl^^rt^fSnsr^  r^?ja.t?s.^ 

healthy^persons  may  safely  sleep  in  the  open  "i™™1?"^ 
and  for  various  reasons  this  is  preferable  to  a  night  in  the  caravanserai. 
Those,  hoover,  who  prefer  to  take  their  chances  in  the  interior  should 
not  fail  to  make  the  most  minute  examination  of  the  room  in. wh  ch  they 
intend  to  sleep,  in  order  to  clear  out  the  vermin  with  which  it  is  almost 

Cer11  isVe'iutToftheiaaM,-,  or  guide  in  charge  of  the  caravan  to  see 
that  everyone  and  everything  are  ready  betimes  in  the  morning  so  that 
a  sufficiently  early  start  may  be  made  to  cover  the  ground  allotted  to 
Lch  day's  march  He  is  held  responsible  for  the  safe  conduct  of  the 
entire  pariy,  and  expects  implicit  obedience  to  his  marching  orders.    W  e 
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soon  turn  our  backs  on  the  verdant  green  district  bordering  the  Nile 
and  enter  the  barren  desert,  almost  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation,  which 
lies  between  the  great  river  and  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  first  part 
of  the  route  is  very  unedifying.  We  advance  steadily,  ascending  almost 
imperceptibly,  through  a  monotonous  plain,  intersected  in  all  directions 
by  small  undulating  heights.  All  around  us  extends  the  interminable 
yellowish-gray,  sun-bleached  rocks  of  the  desert;  not  a  trace  of  organic 
life  is  visible,  not  a  single  green  tree  or  shrub.  At  the  hill  of  el-Karn 
('the  horn'),  which  rises  to  the  left  of  the  caravan-route,  about  midway 
between  Bir  'Ambar  and  Laketa,  the  road  from  Keneh  is  joined  by  that 
fromKuft. 

We  now  ride  in  a  S.E.  direction  through  a  dreary  district,  in  which 
the  only  variety  is  afforded  by  an  occasional  Mabwala  or  Mahalta.  The 
Mabwalas  are  simply  spaces  covered  with  camel's  dung.  They  occur  on 
every  great  caravan  route  at  regular  intervals  and  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance as  sign-posts  showing  the  road.  Hence  no  khabir  or  camel-driver 
passes  one  of  these  places  without  giving  his  camels  an  opportunity  to  con- 
tribute their  quota  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Mabwala.  The  Mahaltas  or 
halting-places  are  lllr§  M.  apart  and  serve  also  as  measures  of  distance. 

The  Koser  caravans  usually  pass  the  second  night  in  the  village  of 
Laketa  (9  hrs.  from  Kuft  and  Bir  r  Ambar,  12*/2  hrs.  from  Keneh),  which  is 
chiefly  inhabited  by  'Ababdeh.  The  small  oasis  has  two  wells,  five  palms, 
a  few  mud-huts,  and  a  half-ruined  Arab  caravanserai.  It  is  a  characteristic 
specimen  of  a  desert-village  and  offers  much  to  interest  the  stranger.  Mut- 
ton, goat's  flesh,  poultry,  pigeons,  eggs,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  here.  Near 
the  chief  well  are  some  fragments  of  a  Greek  inscription  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  Claudius. 

The  first  Roman  station,  the  Hydreuma,  now  called  by  the  Arabs 
Kasr  el-Bendt  ('castle  of  the  maidens'),  is  3  hrs.  from  Laketa.  It  lies  to 
the  S.  of  the  caravan  route  and  forms  an  oblong  125  ft.  in  length  and 
101  ft.  in  breadth.  The  wall  inclosing  the  oblong,  formed  of  layers  of 
sandstone  without  cement,  was  6>/2  ft.  high.  Within  the  wall  lie  20 
small  chambers  opening  on  a  rectangular  inner  court,  the  only  exit  from 
which  is  on  the  N.  side.  No  water  is  now  procurable  here.  To  the  N. 
of  the  path,  opposite  the  ruin  of  the  Hydreuma,  stands  a  rock  of  sand- 
stone with  numerous  graffiti  in  Greek,  Coptic,  Arabic,  Himyaritic,  and 
Sinaitic  characters. 

At  a  distance  of  about  2  hrs.  from  the  Hydreuma  the  rocks  close  in 
and  form  a  winding  pass  or  gateway  named  Mutrak  es-Seldm.  On  the 
Gebel  Abu  KC'eh  ('father  of  the  elbow'),  the  rock  at  the  entrance  to  the 
pass,  are  more  graffiti,  older  than  those  at  Kasr  el-Benat;  one  of  them 
contains  the  name  of  the  heretical  king  Amenophis  IV.  We  now  approach 
the  fine  rocky  scenery  through  which  the  second  part  of  the  Koser  route 
leads.  In  the  distance,  to  the  right,  rise  the  S.  foot-hills  of  the  Hammd- 
mdt  MU.,  while  nearer  and  in  front  are  the  S.W.  spurs.  From  this  point 
onwards  the  rock -scenery  is  very  fine.  Even  the  imposing  granite  cliffs 
of  the  Shellal  islands  and  the  quarries  of  Assuan  pale  before  the  rocky  mass 
of  the  Hammamat.  The  outliers  of  the  range  consist  of  a  yellow  sand- 
stone, followed  by  the  red  'Nubian'  sandstone,  resembling  that  of  the  Black 
Forest,  while  the  great  central  mass  is  composed  of  granite. 

Beyond  the  Mutrak  es-Selam  the  hills  again  diverge.  Among  them, 
to  the  N.  of  the  caravan-route,  lies  a  second  Roman  station,  with  a  filled- 
in  well.  About  2  hrs.  farther  on  the  hills  of  reddish-yellow  sandstone 
give  place  to  loftier  and  almost  black  hills  of  breccia,  through  the  valleys 
of  which,  now  wide  and  now  narrow,  the  caravan  winds  its  way.  Begin- 
ning with  the  black  mountains  is  the  Wadi  Hammamat,  the  Eehenu  Valley 
of  the  Egyptians,  who  quarried  its  hard  dark  stone  for  statues  and  coffins 
in  the  most  ancient  times.  In  1  hr.  more  we  reach  the  Bir  Hamm&mdt,  a 
well  16  ft.  in  diameter,  with  a  stoneJcoping.Tpfear  the  well  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  Roman  wall,  and  between  the  two  are  five  unfinished  sarco- 
phagi, some  completely  shattered.  The  quarries  contain  numerous  Egyptian 
inscriptions,  placed  by  officials  conducting  the  works  or  sent  hither  to 
inspect  them.    The  earliest  expedition  to  Hammamat  of  which  we  have 
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any  knowledge  took  place  in  the  reign  of  King  Esse  (5th  Dyn.).  At  a 
later  period,  especially  under  the  Middle  Empire,  the  quarries  were  dil- 
igently worked,  and  even  under  the  New  Empire  they  were  in  operation. 
We  hear  of  a  great  undertaking  under  Ramses  IV.  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  blocks  for  the  temple  of  Ammon  at  Thebes ,  in  which  no  less 
than  8368  men  were  employed.  The  provisions  for  this  army  of  soldiers, 
labourers,  managers,  ofiicers,  etc.  were  conveyed  by  ten  waggons,  each 
with  six  yoke  of  oxen  which  were  probably  constantly  on  the  move  ber 
tween  the  Nile  valley  and  the  quarries.  —  The  quarries  were  worked 
under  Darius,  Xerxes,  and  Artaxerxes  also. 

Just  beyond  the  quarries  the  route  turns  from  the  N.E.  to  the  S.  and 
passes  the  ruins  of  el-Fawdkhir,  an  old  mining  site.  Those  who  wish  to 
continue  their  journey  to  the  Red  Sea  have  still  two  short  days'  marches 
ahead  of  them,  the  route  leading  through  the  Wddi  Riisafa  to  Beda  (Btr 
el-Inglis)  and  thence  through  the  Wddi  Ambagi  to  Koser  or  Kosseir,  on 
the  Arabian  Gulf.  Koser  is  now  an  unimportant  town  of  about  3000  in- 
hab.,  with  a  quay,  a  wooden  mole  400  ft.  long,  two  mosques,  and  several 
bazaars.  The  small  houses  are  all  whitewashed.  The  only  edifices  of  any 
size  are  the  government  buildings  erected  by  Mohammed  'Ali  opposite  the 
mole,  the  adjacent  custom  house,  and  a  large  grain-magazine,  also  belong- 
ing to  the  Egyptian  government.  In  the  Ptolemaic  period  the  desert-route 
ended  at  the  Leukos  Limen  or  'White  Harbour',  and  in  earlier  times  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Wadi  Gasus,  near  the  village  of  Sauu,  a  little  to  the 
N.  of  Koser.  About  3  or  4  M.  to  the  N.  of  Koser  lies  Old  Kose~r,  with 
some  scanty  ancient  remains. 

In  going  from  Koser  towards  the  Nile  the  Beduins  sometimes  prefer 
another  and  more  southerly  route  than  that  through  the  Wadi  Hammamat. 
This  diverges  from  the  route  above  described  at  the  Bir  el-InglU  in  the 
Wddi  Beda  (see  above)  and  leads  at  first  through  the  winding  Wddi  Kabr 
el-Khddim,  afterwards  passing  the  Gebel  Nuhdt  and  through  the  pas's  of 
Ri'at  el-Ghazdl  into  the  Wddi  Ghazdl.  To  the  right  rise  the  conical  Gebel 
Daghaniyeh  and  Gebel  Moshdghir.  We  next  follow  the  Wddi  Homfida,  which 
farther  on  takes  the  name  of  Wddi  el-Homr  from  the  fine  Gebel  Somr, 
which  flanks  it  on  the  right.  The  night  is  spent  at  Moila,  a  village  with 
water  and  a  few  huts  of  the  'Ababdeh.  At  the  Gebel  Wdkif  we  cross  the 
Tarik  e,dahrdwi,  a  road  running  from  N.  to  8.,  and  farther  on  reach 
'Amdra,  with  another  well  and  more  'Ababdeh  huts.  Thence  our  route 
lies  through  the  Wddi  N&r  and  the  Wddi  Kath  to  the  Bir  el-Kath,  a 
dried-up  well,  beyond  which  we  pass  numerous  quarries  of  green  breccia. 
Beyond  the  passes  of  Ri'at  el-Khel  (sandstone  formation)  and  Ri'at  el- 
Hamra  we  reaoh  the  Mabwala  (see  p.  349)  of  Rds  dsfar,  whence  we  go 
on  through  the  Wddi  Mdghlat  to  Mabwalat  KMr  el-Ghir.  Lastly  we  pro7 
ceed  via  Gdhrat  e'Dab'a  to  Lakela  (p.  349),  where  our  route  unites  with 
the  more  northerly  one  already  described. 

Caravans  on  the  way  from  Koser  to  Esneh  take  a  route  still  farther 
to  the  S.,  via  the  well  of  Darfd'wi.  The  N.  route  from  Nukhel  to  Kenan 
is  now  seldom  used. 

The  journey  through  the  territory  of  the  r  Ababdeh  Beduins  to  Bere- 
nike, on  the  Arabian  Gulf  in  24°  N.  lat ,  and  to  the  emerald  mines  Vs" 
to  the  N.  of  it,  is  seldom  undertaken.  We  may  start  from  Keneh  or  Kop- 
tos,  diverging  at  Laketa  from  the  route  to  Koser,  or  we  may  begin  at  a 
point  opposite  Edfu  (Contra- Apollinopolis)  or  'Redesiyeh  (p.  315;  Goleni- 
scheff,  1839,  Rec.  de  trav.  rel.  a  la  philol.  egypt.,  vol.  xm).  On  both  routes 
traces  of  old  watering  stations  are  discernible.  Both  Pliny  and  the  Itiner- 
ary of  Antonine  (3rd  cent.  A.D.)  give  a  list  of  the  ancient  stations,  with 
their  distance  from  each  other  in  Roman  miles.  The  list  in  the  Itinerary 
is  as  follows:  Phoenicon  24,  Didyme  24  Afrodito  20,  Kompasi  22,  Jovis 
23,  Aristonis  25,  Phalacro  25,  Apollonos  23,  Kabalsi  27,  Ksenon  Hydreuma 
27,  Berenike  18  —  in  all  258  Roman  miles  =  about  236  English  miles. 

Golenischeff  took  11  days  from  Redesiyeh  (p.  315)  to  Berenike,  and 
returned  thence  to  Assuan  in  8  days.  1st  Day.  Bir  Abbdd  (3  hrs.),  in  the 
Wddi  Midh.     The  Wadi  Miah  is  entered  opposite   the  mouth  of  the  Wddi 
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Ammerikbe.  This  is  an  ancient  station  with  quarry-marks  like  those  at 
el-H6sh,  near  Silsileh  (p.  316).  Lepsius  mentions  a  ruin  here,  named  Her- 
hush  (i.e.  sandstone),  dating  from  some  ancient  settlement.  —  2nd  Day. 
Temple  of  Sethos  I.  The  Temple  was  discovered  in  1816  hy  CaUliaud,  on  his 
first  journey  to  the  mines  of  Mt.  Zabdra.  It  was  huilt  by  Sethos  I.  beside 
a  water-station  either  constructed  or  restored  by  that  king,  and  was  dedi- 
cated to  Ammon-Re.  The  Vestibule  is  built  of  blocks  of  sandstone  and 
is  supported  by  4  columns  with  lotus-capitals.  On  the  left  wall  the  king, 
wearing  the  crown  of  Upper  Egypt,  appears  holding  captive  negroes  by  the 
hair,  whom  he  is  about  to  slay;  before  him  is  Ammon,  leading  captives 
to  him  and  presenting  him  with  the  curved  sword.  On  the  right  wall  the 
king  appears  before  Harmakhis  smiting  Asiatic  captives  and  wearing  the 
crown  of  Lower  Egypt.  In  two  niches  in  the  rear-wall  the  king  sits  in 
the  guise  of  Osiris.  —  The  following  inner  chambers  are  entirely  hewn 
out  of  the  rock.  The  first  Hall  contains  4  square  pillars.  Long  inscrip- 
tions on  each  side  of  the  entrance  record  the  sinking  of  the  wells  and  the 
building  of  the  temple.  On  the  side-walls  the  king  is  shown  sacrificing 
to  the  various  gods  worshipped  in  the  temple.  In  the  rear-wall  are  three 
Niches.  In  the  central  niche  are  the  king,  Ammon-Re,  and  Horus  of  Edfu 
(in  high-relief) ;  in  that  to  the  left,  the  king,  Osiris,  and  Ptah ;  in  that  to 
the  right,  Ammon-Re,  Isis,  and  the  king.  —  A  Small  Building  beside  the 
temple  perhaps  marks  the  site  of  the  well  sunk  by  Sethos.  On  an  adjoin- 
ing rock,  to  the  E.,  are  three  steles.  On  one  of  these  is  an  Asiatic  god- 
dess on  horseback,  with  a  shield  in  her  left  hand ;  the  second  is  dedicated 
to  the  official  entrusted  by  Sethos  with  the  sinking  of  the  well ;  and  on  the 
third  is  the  kneeling  figure  of  Eny,  viceroy  of  Ethiopia.  Higher  up  on 
the  rock  are  figures  of  gazelles,  Greek  graffiti,  and  an  inscription  of  a 
Prince  Mermes,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Amenophis  HI.  —  3rd  Day.  More 
masons'  marks  discovered  on  small  rocks.  Ancient  station  of  Abu  Greta, 
with  2  cisterns  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  place  of  the  same  name 
near  Berenike).  —  4th  Day.  Descent  through  the  Wddi  Bezah,  with  its  aca- 
cias. Rude  designs  and  graffiti  on  the  rocks.  From  this  point  a  diverging 
route  leads  direct  to  the  emerald  mines  of  the  Gebel  Zabara  (see  p.  352). 
We  cross  the  Wddi  Higelig.  On  the  rocks  to  the  right  are  rude  repre- 
sentations of  giraffes,  camels,  and  ibexes.  Remains  of  an  ancient  station 
named  Samunt,  with  a  cistern  and  chambers,  occur  in  the  same  Wadi. 
We  next  proceed  through  the  broad  green  WddiMoelheh  towards  the  Gebel 
Mugef,  near  which  is  a  spring  of  excellent  water. 

5th  Day.  Through  huge  granite  rocks  to  groups  of  rude  stone  huts, 
probably  built  by  miners.  View  of  Gebel  Zabara.  On  a  rock  to  the  right 
is  a  view  of  an  Egyptian  bark,  with  sails  and  rudder.  Farther  on  is  a 
ruined  station,  with  the  remains  of  a  stone  hut.  Near  this  point  our  route 
is  joined  by  the  route  from  Kuft  (Koptos),  which  Col.  Colston  followed  in 
1873.  [Beyond  (9  hrs.)  Laketa'(p.  '349),  Col.  Colston's  route  led  via  (61/2  hrs.) 
Marut,  (8  hrs.)  a  high-lying  well,  ed-Dagbag,  two  old  wells  &l/z  hrs.), 
Beza  (2  hrs.),  and   Wddi  Gerf  (6V2  hrs.).] 

6th  Day.  Ancient  station  of  ed-Dueig,  with  contre-forts  chambers,  and 
a  large  cistern,  opening  on  the  N.E.  Adjacent  is  another  smaller  building. 
About  3  hrs.  farther  on  we  cross  the  watershed  between  the  Nile  and  the 
Red  Sea.  Two  more  cisterns,  within  a  semicircular  enclosure.  We  pass 
the  granite  hill  of  Abu  Had.  —  7th  Day.  Descent  into  the  Wddi  Gemdl. 
Station  in  the  form  of  a  right-angled  triangle.  Two  cisterns.  Lateral 
valley  diverging  towards  the  emerald  mines.  The  mountains  (Gebel  Abyad) 
now  rise  to  the  right,  instead  of,  as  previously,  to  the  left. — 8th  Day. 
We  proceed  through  the  Wddi  Abyad  and  the  Wddi  Higelig,  leaving  the 
Gebel  Hamdta  to  the  right;  then  along  the  Wddi  RUmit.  On  a  height  in 
the   Wddi  HusUn  are  some  curious  shekhs'  graves,  in  a  circular  form. 

9th  Day.  Seven  other  circular  tombs ;  the  well  of  el-Haratra  lies  to  the 
right;  old  structure  of  a  large  cistern  in  the  Wddi  el-Hasir.  Through  the 
Wddi  AmrugUm  to  the  Wddi  Zdhemi,  which  descends  from  the  mountain 
of  that  name,  crosses  our  route,  and  proceeds  in  windings  to  the  Red 
Sea.  The  last  station  is  Abu- Greta,  comprising  several  buildings,  the 
largest  of  which,  60  paces  long  and  47  paces  wide,  contains  the  remains 
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of  rooms.  Another  rectangular  building  seems  to  tave  been  a  reservoir  for 
water.  —  10th  Day.  Arrival  at  Sikket  Bender  el-Kettr,  near  the  ruins  of 
the  old  temple  of  Berenike.  ,  i'^aiji,  ...  . 

The  town  of  Berenike  (Berenice),  situated  in  the  laWC  latitude  a» 
Assuan,  was  founded  in  B.C.  275  by  Ptolemy  Philafelphnjjfgho  revived 
the  commerce  of  the  Ked  8ea  hy  the  establishment  of  seJrtWgnew  ports. 
The  town,  which  was  named  by  Ptolemy  after  his  motHIIK*M  We  ter- 
minus of  the  main  desert-route*  from  Egypt,  and  for  4W  or30U  yews  was 
the  entrepSt   of  a  marine  commerce  carried  on  mainly  wim  Aiatna  and 
India.     The  ruins,  still  extant,   surround  the  Temple, winch  faces  the 
E.N.E.    In  front  is  a  fore-court  28V«  ft-  in  width  and  12  ft.  in  depth, 
which  was  adjoined  by  the  temple  proper  (inner  length  SI  ft.),  com- 
prising two   rows   of  apartments.     The   central  apartment,  with  some- 
what sloping  sides,  seems  to  have  been  the  main  one,  as iits  right  and 
left  walls  and  also  the  outside  of  the  entrance-wall  (to  the  left)  tear 
traces  of  paintings,  representing  a  king  sacrificing  to  various  *«"»■""> 
name  of  the  Emp.  Tiberius,   sacrificing  to   the  god  Mm,  appears  toe. 
The  representation  on  the  left  outside-wall  shows  an  e™Peror.»r™'°17 
Hadrian)  appearing  before  a  goddess,  who  seems  to  he,  from  ™  "B»«i 
the  tutelary  deity  of  the  green  (i.e.  emerald)  mine.    To  the  lett  is  a  coh- 
ered corridor,  with  a  window,  and  adjacent  is  a  staircase  leading  to  tne 

The  Emerald  Mines,  which  were  visited  last  century  by  Bruce  (1168 
-73)  and  in  this  century  by  Cailliaud  (1815-18),  Belzoni,  and  ™*™h 
were  worked  by  the  Arabs,  according  to  Makrizi,  down  to  the  year  w  oi 
the  Hegira  (1370  A.D.),  after  which  they  were  abandoned.  *°?a!T°* 
'Ali  made  an  unavailing  attempt  to  reopen  them.  They  lie  partly  in  tne 
Wddi  Saket  and  partly  on  the  Oebel  Zdbara,  14  M.  to  the  H.H.;  wey  are 
best  visited  from  Contra  Apollinopolis,  but  may,  like  BeremKe.  De  ap- 
proached by  following  the  coast  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  from  Koser.  ine 
first  route  diverges  from  the  road  to  Berenike  in  the  W&diuetW  l»«c 
p.  351).  To  the  S.  of  the  Gebel  Zabara  lies  the  village  of  Saket, ,  with  tne 
huts  of  miners  and  a  small  rock-hewn  temple,  with  a  few  GreeK  in- 
scriptions. 
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from  Philae  to  Wadi  Haifa. 

217  M.  In  the  winter  of  1897-98  Cook's  tourist-steamer  Prince  Abbas 
plied  every  Monday  from  December  27th  to  March  7th  from  Philse  to  Wad1 
Haifa  and  back  in  7  days  (fare,  incl.  board,  30/.,  for  Cook's  passengers  23/.)- 
As  space  on  board  the  steamer  is  rather  limited  (there  are  only  42  berths), 
it  is  advisable  to  secure  places  for  this  tour  as  early  as  possible  by  pre- 
payment. Inconvenience  from  the  Mahdists  is  no  longer  to  be  feared  since 
British  garrisons  are  stationed  at  Wadi  Haifa  and  Donkola. 

The  itinerary  of  this  voyage  is  as  follows :  — 

lit  Day  (Monday).  Start  from  Shellal  (Philse)  at  10  a.m.  Via  Debot, 
Kertassi,  Bab  el-Kalabsheh,  and  Kalabsheh  (inspection  of  the  temples  on 
the  return-journey)  to  Dendur.    Visit  the  temple  there. 

2nd  Day.  Via  Gerf  Husen  (Kirsh)  to  Dakkeh,  where  the  temple  is 
visited;  thence  to  Sebu'a  (temple)  and  Korusko. 

3rd  Day.  In  the  morning  ascent  of  tie  Awas  el-Guarani.  The  steamer 
starts  at  10  a.m.  for  'Amada  (inspection  of  the  temple),  Derr  (inspection 
of  the  temple),  Ibrim,  Toshkeh,  and  Armeniyeh. 

4th  Day.  Via  Abu-Simbel  (visited  on  the  return-voyage)  to  Wadi  Haifa. 

5  th  Day.  Excursion  by  land  to  Abusir  at  the  2nd  Cataract.  The  steamer 
starts  at  noon  for  the  return  to  Abu-Simbel,  where  the  temple  is  visited. 

6th  Day.  Start  at  10  a.m.  from  Abu-Simbel  for  Korusko,  and  as  far 
as  possible  downstream. 

7th  Day.    Via.  Kalabsheh  to  Shellal  (arrival  at  4  p.m.). 

Since  travelling  in  the  upper  Nile  valley  is  no  longer  attended  with 
danger,  the  voyage  may  be  made  by  dhahabiyehs  once  more.  The  cost,  in- 
cluding the  towing  of  the  dhahabiyeh  up  the  first  cataract,  may  be  reckoned 
at  about  170J.  for  a  party  of  4-5,  which  added  to  the  cost  of  the  journey 
(2  months)  to  Assuan  450J.  gives  a  total  of  620!.  for  the  3  months  journey; 
for  6  pers.  700Z.,  for  8  pers.  800/.,  for  10  pers.  1000!.  (comp.  the  Introduc- 
tion, p.  xxviii).  Some  dhahabiyehs  are  not  adapted  to  ascend  beyond  the 
first  cataract;  travellers  therefore  who  desire  to  proceed  to  the  second 
cataract  should  stipulate  in  their  contract  (p.  xxviii),  for  a  boat  able  to 
perform  the  entire  voyage.  —  Scientific  travellers,  who  are  prepared  to 
put  up  with  little  inconveniences,  will  find  that  a  Fel&ka  (p.  xxxi)  offers 
a  very  practical  means  of  exploring  Nubia.  Felukas  are  easily  hired  at 
Shellal. 

45.  From  Philse  to  Kalabsheh. 

Comp.  the  Map  at  p.  222. 
38'/2  M.    The   Tourist   Stbamek  does   not  halt  at  Kalabsheh   on    the 
voyage  upstream.    The  night  is  spent  at  Denddr,  which  is  reached  at  6  p.m. 

As  we  leave  Philae  (Shellal,  p.  333)  we  have  a  fine  view  of  the 
pylons  of  the  temple  of  Isis  and  the  other  buildings  and  of  the 
rocks  of  the  island  of  Bigeh.  On  both  sides  of  the  river  rise  lofty 
granite  cliffs.  To  the  left  are  the  ruins  of  el-Meshhed  and  then  the 
tomb  of  a  shSkh.  Beyond  Bigeh  lies  the  island  of  el-Hesseh,  se- 
parated from  the  W.  bank  by  a  rocky  channel.  At  el-Ouli  our 
course  bends  to  the  S.W.,  afterwards  returning  to  its  S.  direction. 
The  scenery  becomes  less  wild,  and  a  narrow  strip  of  verdure  ap- 
pears on  each  bank.  —  To  the  W.  is  the  Gebel  Shemt-el-  Wah.  From 
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time  to  time  we  observe  ancient  platforms  of  huge  stones  (on  both 
banks),  and  on  the  summits  of  the  higher  hills  are  ruined  guard 
houses. 

12  M.  Debot,  on  the  W.  bank.  The  village  lies  between  the  Nile 
and  the  temple,  and  we  pass  through  it  on  our  way  to  the  temple 
court,  which  is  situated  to  the  S.  of  the  first  gate.  On  the  bank  of 
the  stream  are  traces  of  a  small  quay.  The  foundations  of  the  entire 
temple  are  now  exposed,  owing  to  the  excavations  in  search  of 
sebbakh  by  the  natives.  The  ancient  pavement  lay  about  6ft.  higher 
than  the  present  ground-level.  The  first  doorway,  about  25  ft.  high, 
has  no  sculptures;  on  a  second  doorway,  about  50  ft.  farther  back, 
appears  the  winged  sun-disc.  The  second  doorway  shows  a  much 
damaged  Greek  inscription  in  favour  of  Ptolemy  Philometor  and 
his  consort  Cleopatra.  In  a  straight  line,  24  ft.  farther,  is  a  third 
door;  and  42  ft.  beyond  that  is  the  small  Temple  proper  (65  ft.  deep 
and  40  ft.  broad),  with  a  side-chamber  on  the  left  (S.)  side.  This 
temple  was  founded  by  the  Nubian  king  Ezekher-Amun,  who,  like 
Ergamenes  (p.  361),  was  a  contemporary  of  the  earlier  Ptolemies. 
It  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  Ptolemy  Philometor,  while  its  latest 
decorations  date  from  the  early  imperial  epoch.  The  First  Hall,  the 
facade  of  which  was  borne  by  four  columns  with  huge  floral  capi- 
tals, was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1868.  The  reliefs  on  the 
screen-walls  between  the  columns  and  in  the  interior  of  the  hall 
showed  Augustus  or  Tiberius  sacrificing  to  various  deities,  or  per- 
forming other  religious  ceremonies.  The  Second  Hall  was  decorated 
with  reliefs  by  Ezekher-Amun.  On  each  of  the  right  (N.)  and  left 
(S.)  walls  are  eight  reliefs  in  two  rows,  exhibiting  the  king  sacrific- 
ing to  various  deities.  Over  the  door  is  the  votive  inscription  of 
Ezekher-Amun.  Thence  we  proceed  through  an  Antechamber  (with- 
out decoration)  to  the  Sanctuary,  which  contains  a  granite  naos, 
broken  in  two,  dating  from  Euergetes  II.  and  Cleopatra.  —  Near 
Debot  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp,  which  is  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  Parembole  in  the  Itinerarium  Antonini,  a  list  of  Roman 
military  stations.  —  To  the  W.  of  the  temple  is  the  Quarry  which 
supplied  the  stone  for  it.  To  the  N.W.  are  some  early  Egyptian 
tombs,  which  were  used  again  during  the  Roman  period. 

At  Dimri  (W.  bank)  is  an  ancient  wall;  and  on  the  E.  bank 
farther  on  is  the  fragment  of  a  quay-wall,  with  a  staircase  in  the 
middle.  The  island  of  Morgos  (Markos),  next  passed,  has  some 
unimportant  ruins,  apparently  of  Mohammedan  origin. 

To  the  right  (W.  bank)  next  appears  the  (157-2  M.)  small  temple 
of  Kertassi,  an  attractive  building  on  a  hill,  recalling  the  'Kiosque' 
at  Philse  (p.  346).  At  the  entrance,  which  faces  N.,  only  two  Hathor- 
columns  and  four  other  columns  (two  on  each  side)  are  now  stand- 
ing. In  the  screen-wall  on  the  W.  side  is  a  small  door.  Only  a 
single  eros-beam  now  rests  upon  the  architraves  of  this  little  temple, 
which  cannot  have  been  more  than  about  25  ft.  square. 
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Tothe  S.  is  a.  Roman  Fort,  with  a  girdle-wall  of  largehewn  stones, 
the  inner  core  of  which  has  disappeared,  leaving  only  the  two  facing 
walls.  On  the  W.  side  we  may  trace  the  ancient  ditch.  Within  the 
walls  is  a  Nubian  village.  Between  the  temple  and  the  fort  are  ex- 
tensive *Sandstone  Quarries,  which  yielded  the  stone  for  the  temples 
at  Philae,  and  which  contain  over  50  Greek  votive  inscriptions  (and 
one  demotic)  dating  from  the  Roman  imperial  epoch  (Septimius 
Severus,  Caracalla  to  Gordian).  There  are  also  two  busts  and  a  care- 
fully constructed  niche,  with  the  winged  sun-disc  above  it.  Among 
the  deities  worshipped  here  were  Isis  and  also  a  goddess  named 
Sruptikhis  and  a  god  named  Pursepmunis,  probably  native  Ethiopian 
gods.  Immediately  to  the  S.  of  these  inscriptions  is  an  ancient 
sun-dial. 

On  the  right  (W.)  bank  lies  the  considerable  village  of  Umm- 
Barakat. 

4Y2M.  (W.  bank)  Tafeh  occupies  the  site  of  Taphis,  mentioned 
in  the  Itinerarium  Antonini.  Beneath  the  umbrageous  sycamore 
trees  on  the  river-bank  are  the  remains  of  a  small  quay,  on  the  S. 
side  of  which  is  a  small  Nilometer.  Of  the  two  temples  that  for- 
merly stood  here  only  one  (of  the  Roman  period)  now  exists,  at  the 
N.E.  end  of  the  village.  The  entrance  faces  the  S.  The  facade  is 
supported  by  two  columns  with  floral  capitals.  Its  only  sculptured 
ornament  is  the  winged  sun-disc  above  the  central  door  (closed). 
Adjoining  is  a  smaller  door.  In  the  interior  of  the  temple  are  four 
standing  columns,  with  tastefully  carved  capitals ;  the  walls  had  not 
yet  received  their  sculptural  ornaments.  To  the  N.  are  the  remains 
of  some  large  structures.  —  At  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  S. 
of  the  village,  not  far  from  the  river,  are  some  scanty  remains  of 
enclosures  and  the  angle  of  a  wall,  in  which  perhaps  are  to  be 
identified  the  traces  of  the  other  and  larger  temple,  which  was  still 
standing  in  1870.  To  the  W.  is  a  Mohammedan  cemetery  of  an 
early  period,  in  which  Coptic  gravestones  also  occur.  On  the  hill 
above  is  a  castellated  building.  On  the  opposite  (E.)  bank  lay  the 
fort  of  Contra  Taphis,  which  has  left  no  remains  of  importance. 

Beyond  Tafeh  the  dark  shining  rocks  advance  close  to  the  river- 
bank,  forming  a  gloomy  gorge,  known  as  B&b  el-Kalabsheh,  in  the 
middle  of  which,  on  the  island  to  the  E.,  are  some  deserted  Nubian 
villages,  with  plantations  of  palms.  The  navigation  of  this  reach  is 
somewhat  dangerous,  owing  to  the  frequent  bends  of  the  river  and 
the  numerous  islands.  On  the  right  (W.),  beyond  the  gorge,  ap- 
pears the  large  — 

7  M.  Temple  of  Kalabsheh,  situated  a  little  below  the  tropic  of 
Cancer  (N.  lat.  23°"31'  3").  The  magnificent  constellation  of  the 
Southern  Cross  may  be  seen  hence  onwards  (best  between  2  and  4 
a.m.  in  Jan.  and  Feb.).  Cook's  tourist-steamer  halts  here  Cor  2  hrs. 
on  the  return-voyage. 

23* 
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Kalabsheh,  the  Talmie  of  the  Egyptians,  was  'long  the  canital  of  the 
Blemmyes  (p.  liii),  a  tribe  of  Ethiopian  nomads,  who  inhabited  Lower 
Nubia,  and  from  the  3rd  cent.  A.D.  carried  their  depradations  into  the 
Roman  territory  in  S.  Egypt.  In  order  to  keep  this  tribe  in  check  Dio- 
cletian in  296  assigned  the  region  above  Syene  to  the  Nobades,  who  dwelt 
on  the  left  bank,  while  the  temple  of  Isis  on  Philse  was  assigned  as  a 
common  sanctuary  to  both  tribes.  In  451  Maximinus,  the  general  of  the 
Emp.  Marcian,  concluded  a  peace  for  a  hundred  years  with  the  Blemmyes 
and  Nobades,  but  this  peace  lasted  only  until  the  death  of  Maximinus. 
The  Nobades  were  converted  to  Christianity  about  540  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Empress  Theodora,  and  shortly  afterwards  Narses,  sent  by  Justinian 
to  Egypt,  closed  the  temple  of  Isis  on  Philse,  and  sent  its  sacred  contents 
to  Constantinople.  About  the  same  time  (latter  half  of  the  6th  cent.)  the 
Christian  king  of  the  Nobades,  Silko,  defeated  the  Blemmyes,  and  recorded 
his  victory  in  a  Greek  inscription  in  the  temple  of  Kalabsheh  (see  below). 

The  Large  Temple  at  Kalabsheh  (admission-tickets,  seep,  rxii) 
was  built  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  and  his  successors  on  the  site 
of  an  earlier  sanctuary,  perhaps  founded  by  Amenophis  II.  It  was 
never  completely  adorned  with  reliefs  and  inscriptions. 

Including  the  inner  girdle- wall  the  temple  is  235  ft.  long  and 
1 17*/2  ft-  broad.  There  is  also  an  outer  girdle-wall  of  brick,  the  W. 
side  of  which  was  built  against  the  rock,  while  there  were  small 
temples  at  the  N.E.  and  S.W.  angles.  Before  the  last,  which  had 
their  shrines  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  stand  five  columns.  Next  the 
river  is  a  Quay,  about  100  ft.  long  and  25  ft.  broad,  with  passages 
running  below  it;  a  flight  of  20  steps  on  its  W.  side  ascends  to  the 
long  and  narrow  platform.  This  lies  immediately  in  front  of  the 
Pylon,  which  formed  the  entrance  to  the  temple-precinct  enclosed 
by  the  outer  girdle-wall.  This  pylon  was  adjoined  by  the  inner 
girdle-wall,  as  at  Edfu  (p.  314).  All  about  the  entire  temple  are 
the  huts  of  the  village.  In  the  interior  of  the  pylon  are  stairs  and 
chambers,  as  at  Edfu  (p.  312);  the  top  is  destroyed.  On  passing 
through  the  door  of  the  pylon,  which  is  not  in  a  straight  line  with 
the  rest  of  the  building  but  at  a  slight  angle  with  the  axis  of  the 
temple,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  Court,  65  ft.  long,  the  floor  of  which 
is  quite  covered  with  fallen  blocks  of  masonry.  Of  the  colonnades 
that  surrounded  it  on  three  sides  only  a  single  column,  on  the  left 
side,  is  now  erect.  On  each  side  of  this  court  four  narrow  chambers 
have  been  constructed  in  the  wall;  and  a  door  on  the  right  com- 
municates with  the  passage  round  the  temple  between  the  two 
girdle-walls.  —  The  rear-wall  of  the  court  forms  the  facade  of  the 
Vestibule,  or  Pronaos,  which  is  entered  by  alarge  portal.  The  hall  was 
supported  by  12  columns  in  two  rows,  with  elaborate  floral  capitals, 
and  between  the  columns  next  the  court  there  were  screen-walls. 
On  the  side  facing  the  court  of  one  of  these  screens  (to  the  right  of 
the  portal)  the  above-mentioned  decree  of  Silko  is  inscribed  in  bad 
Greek.  On  the  nearest  column  is  a  long  inscription  in  the  Ethiopian 
cursive  character,  hitherto  undeciphered,  which  may  perhaps  be  a 
replica  or  repetition  of  the  decree. 

The  English  translation  of  Silko's  important  Greek  inscription  is  as 
follows.   'I,  Silko,  sub-king  (ftaaiXIaxoc)  of  the  Nobades  and  all  Ethiopians, 
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came  twice  to  Talmis  (Kalabsheh)  and  Taphis  (Tafeh).  I  fought  against 
the  Blemmyes  and  God'  gave  me  the  victory  over  them,  three  to  one. 
Again  I  conquered  and  took  possession  of  their  cities,  I  fortified  myself 
there  the  first  time  with  my  troops.  I  overcame  them  and  they  sued  to 
me.  I  made  peace  with  them  and  they  swore  to  me  by  the  images  of 
their  gods,  and  I  trusted  their  oath,  for  they  were  brave  men-  I  ascended 
once  more  into  the  upper  districts.  Since  I  became  sub-king,  I  go  no 
longer  after  the  other  kings  but  before  them.  And  those  who  seek  to 
strive  with  me,  I  do  not  allow  to  remain  in  their  land  unless  they  beg  for 
pardon  from  me.  For  in  the  lower  districts  I  am  a  lion,  and  in  the  upper 
districts  a  bear.  —  I  fought  again  with  the  Blemmyes  from  Primis  to 
Talmis.  And  I  laid  waste  the  other  districts,  the  upper  Nobad  regions, 
when  they  sought  to  strive  with  me.  The  rulers  of  the  other  peoples, 
who  seek  to  strive  with  me,  I  do  not  allow  to  seat  themselves  in  the 
shade,  if  they  do  not  bow  before  me ;  and  they  may  not  drink  wine  in 
their  house.  For  whosoever  raise  themselves  against  me,  them  I  deprive 
of  their  wives  and  children1. 

On  the  screen-wall  between  the  two  columns  to  the  right  of  the 
entrance  is  another  Greek  inscription.  This  is  a  decree  of  Aurelius 
Besarion,  also  named  Amonius,  military  governor  of  Ombos  and 
Elephantine,  ordering  the  owners  of  swine  to  remove  their  animals 
from  the  holy  Talmis.  It  probably  dates  from  the  year  248-9  A.D. 
—  On  the  left  side  of  the  elegant  entrance-door  appears  the  Pharaoh, 
over  whom  Thout  and  Horus  pour  the  symbols  for  'life'  and  'pur- 
ity1. Beside  him  stands  Harsiesis,  the  lord  of  Talmis.  —  We  now 
enter  the  Pronaos,  the  roof  of  which  has  collapsed,  while  only 
two  of  its  columns  are  now  standing,  besides  the  four  in  the  row 
next  the  previous  court.  Most  of  the  reliefs  on  the  rear  (W.)  wall 
represent  the  emperor  sacrificing  to  the  gods ;  two,  to  the  left  of  the 
door,  deserve  notice.  One  shows  one  of  the  Ptolemies  presenting  a 
field  to  Isis,  Mandulis,  and  a  third  deity;  the  other  represents 
Amenophis  II.,  founder  of  the  original  temple  (p.  356),  offering  a 
libation  of  wine  to  Min  and  Mandulis,  beside  whom  are  the  ram- 
headed  Khnum  and  the  hawk-headed  Harmakhis.  In  the  Christian 
period  this  hall  was  converted  into  a  church  and  painted  accord- 
ingly; traces  of  figures  of  the  saints  may  still  be  seen,  notably  on 
the  screen-wall  to  the  left  of  the  entrance.  —  Next  follow  two 
Small  Rooms  and  the  Sanctuary.  Each  probably  contained  two 
columns,  those  in  the  second  room  being  still  preserved.  The  stair- 
case to  the  roof  ascended  to  the  left  from  the  first  room.  The  reliefs 
exhibit  the  emperor  in  presence  of  the  gods  of  Talmis  and  other 
deities.  The  coloured  reliefs,  especially  those  in  the  sanctuary,  are 
well  preserved;  the  Christians  covered  them  with  plaster,  which 
has  now  fallen  off. 

The  numerous  inscriptions  in  the  temple  (in  Greek,  with  the  exception 
of  one  in  Latin  hexameters)  date  from  <he  reigns  of  Domitian,  Hadrian, 
and  Antoninus  Pius,  and  of  the  later  emperors  Alexander  Severus  and 
Philippus ;  they  express  the  reverence  of  Roman  soldiers  for  the  great 
god  Mandulis. 

The  little  *T6mple  of  Bet  el-Walli,  situated  upon  a  hill  at  the 
mouth, of  a  side-valley,  about  20  min.  to  the  N.,  is  much  more  note- 
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worthy  than  the  large  Roman  erection  at  Kalabsheh.  The  way  to 
it  leads  along  the  verge  of  the  mountain,  level  at  first,  but  finally 
ascends  steeply.  The  temple,  founded  under  Ramses  II.,  consists 
of  a  Vestibule,  of  which  only  the  side  walls  so  far  as  they  were 
formed  by  the  rock  are  now  standing,  a  colonnaded  hall  hewn  in  the 
rock,  and  a  small  sanctuary,  adjoining  the  latter.  In  the  vestibule  our 
interest  is  excited  by  the  warlike  scenes  representing  the  king's 
victories  over  the  Libyans  and  Syrians  (right  wall)  and  over  the 
Ethiopians  (left  wall). 

Reliefs  on  the  Right  Wall,  beginning  to  the  left.  We  here  see 
King  Ramses  II.  enthroned  beneath  a  canopy,  with  his  lion  at  his  feet. 
His  son  Amen-her-khopshef  leads  three  Semitic  prisoners  to  him  (upper 
row)  and  his  grandees  pay  him  homage  (lower  row).  —  In  the  next  scene 
the  king  smites  a  Libyan  with  a  sickle-shaped  sword,  while  his  dog  seizes 
the  foe.  —  The  third  relief  shows  the  king  in  his  chariot,  dashing  against 
the  fleeing  Syrians ;  he  has  seized  two  of  the  foes  by  the  hair  and  raises 
his  sword  for  the  fatal  stroke,  while  two  other  captives  are  bound  to  his 
chariot.  —  In  the  fourth  relief  the  king  appears  before  a  hostile  fortress ; 
on  the  battlements  are  men  and  women  suing  for  mercy  (notice  the  wo- 
man holding  her  child  by  the  arm)  ;  the  king  seizes  one  of  the  enemy  by 
the  hair  to  kill  him;  below,  one  of  the  royal  princes  is  beating  in  the 
doors  with  an  axe.  In  the  last  scene  the  Pharaoh  stands  upon  two  pro- 
strate enemies,  grasping  three  others  (Syrians)  by  the  hair,  while  a  prince 
leads  fettered  prisoners  before  him. 

Reliefs  on  the  Left  Wall.  We  again  see  the  king  under  a  canopy, 
here  receiving  the  spoils  of  the  captured  Ethiopians  (in  two  rows).  In 
the  upper  row  Prince  Amen-her-wnamf  points  to  a  table  adorned  with 
flowers,  from  which  hang  rings  and  skins ;  next  is  Amenemopet,  governor 
of  Ethiopia,  being  adorned  with  chains  as  a  reward ;  farther  on  are  rings 
of  gold,  chairs,  elephants'  tusks,  weapons,  fans,  and  other  articles  brought 
as  tribute;  negroes  approach  with  their  offerings  (cattle,  antelopes,  a  lion, 
etc.).  In  the  lower  row  are  three  Egyptian  grandees  before  the  king; 
then  below  them,  Amenemopet,  the  governor;  behind  them  are  two 
fettered  negroes,  after  whom  come  negroes  with  offerings  (monkeys,  pan- 
thers, giraffes,  cattle,  ostriches)  and  women  with  their  children  (one  car- 
rying her  child  in  a  basket  on  her  back).  —  In  the  second  relief  the  king 
appears  in  his  chariot  dashing  against  the  negro  foe,  followed  by  Prince 
Amen-her-wnamf  (above)  and  Prince  Kha-em-weset  (below),  each  in  his 
chariot.  The  negroes  flee  to  their  village,  which  lies  among  dum-palms. 
A  wounded  negro  is  led  by  two  comrades  to  his  wife  and  children,  while 
another  woman  crouches  over  a  fire  and  cooks  a  meal. 

The  vestibule  was  covered  with  a  brick  vaulted  roof  in  Christian 
times,  forming  nave  and  aisles,  and  was  probably  used  as  a  church. 
Three  doors  lead  hence  into  the  Hyposttle  Hall,  which  was  hewn 
in  the  rock.  The  frame  of  the  central  and  highest,  is  rounded  at  the 
top  ;  the  smaller  doors  to  the  right  and  left  were  obviously  not  made 
until  after  the  wall  had  been  covered  with  sculptures.  The  ceiling 
of  the  hall  is  borne  by  two  fluted  columns,  each  with  four  perpen- 
dicular faces  on  which  were  inscriptions.  On  the  Entrance  Wallihe 
king  appears  smiting  one  of  the  N.  barbarians  (on  the  left)  and  a  negro 
(on  the  right).  On  the  left  pillar  the  king  is  embraced  by  Horus  of 
Mem,  on  the  right  pillar  by  Atum  of  Heliopolis.  On  the  Left  Wall 
the  king  offers  incense  to  Horus  of  Beheni  (Wadi  Haifa)  and  to  an 
Isis  (with  a  scorpion  on  her  head);  behind  the  king  is  Anukis.  On 
the  Bight  Wall  Ramses  II.  proffers  wine  to  Khnum  and  Satet,  the 
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gods  of  the  cataracts;  behind  him  is  Isis  with  palm-twigs.  On  the 
Rear  Wall  similar  homage  is  paid  to  Ammon-Re.  In  the  Recess  on 
the  right  the  king  sits  between  Khnum  and  Anukis,  and  in  that  on 
the  left  between  Horus  and  the  cow-headed  Isis.  The  colours  of 
these  pictures  are  well-preserved.  On  the  frame  of  the  door  leading 
to  the  Sanctuary  the  king  appears  embraced  by  Satet  (left)  and  by  a 
goddess  without  a  headdress  (defaced ;  right).  —  In  the  Sanctuary, 
on  the  wall  to  the  right  of  the  door,  Anukis  offers  her  breast  to  the 
king,  on  the  left  Isis  does  the  same.  On  the  left  wall  Ramses  sacri- 
fices to  Horus  and  Ammon-Re,  on  the  right  wall  he  receives  the 
symbol  for  'life'  from  Khnum  and  offers  incense  to  Ammon.  The 
scenes  on  the  rear-wall  are  defaced ;  and  the  three  figures  in  the 
recess  are  now  scarcely  distinguishable. 

46.  From  Kalabsheh  to  Dakkeh. 

Comp.  the  Map,  p.  353. 

23!/2  M.  On  the  voyage  to  (7  M.)  Abu  Hot  (W.  bank)  we  pass 
between  low  rocky  banks,  causing  rapids.  Above  Abu  Hor  vegetation 
almost  ceases  and  the  scenery  becomes  desert.  Near  the  village  of 
Kubosh,  on  the  W.  bank,  are  ancient  Roman  quay-walls  with  steps 
and  a  nilometer.  In  the  village  is  an  insignificant  little  cave-chapel, 
with  some  walls  of  masonry  in  front. — To  the  right  appears  the — 

6  M.  Temple  of  Dendur.  The  tourist-steamer  spends  the  night 
here,  so  that  its  passengers  may  visit  the  temple  in  the  evening. 
The  edifice,  dating  entirely  from  Roman  times,  consists  of  a  hand- 
some portal  and  of  the  temple  proper,  about  30  ft.  farther  back. 
The  portal  stands  upon  a  solid  platform  of  masonry ,  14  ft.  high 
and  95  ft.  broad,  and  forms  the  entrance  to  the  temple-precincts, 
which  were  anciently  enclosed  by  a  wall.  At  the  top  is  the  winged 
sun-disc,  and  within  and  on  the  front  (E.)  and  back(W.)  the  portal 
is  the  Pharaoh  (probably  the  Emp.  Augustus)  sacrificing  to  various 
gods,  among  whom  appear  the  local  deities  Peteese  and  Pihor. 

We  pass  through  the  portal  and  find  ourselves  in  front  of  the 
elegant  facade  of  the  temple,  only  13  ft.  wide,  adorned  with  two 
columns  with  rich  floral  capitals.  In  the  middle  of  the  architrave 
is  the  winged  sun-disc ;  and  at  the  sides  alternate  the  'post'  (en- 
durance), the  amulet  of  Osiris,  and  the  'knot',  the  amulet  of  Isis. 
The  eyes  of  Horus  are  represented  on  the  abaci  of  the  two  columns 
as  propitious  symbols.  —  The  temple  is  divided  into  three  apart- 
ments arranged  one  behind  the  other.  Of  the  two  last  only  the 
doors  are  sculptured.  The  first  was  used  as  a  Coptic  church;  ;the 
votive  inscription  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  recess  of  the  door.  A 
door  leads  to  the  outside  from  the  left  side  of  the  first  apartment. 
Behind  the  temple  proper,  which  is  only  42  ft.  long,  is  a  small  recess 
hewn  in  the  rock  of  a  quarry,  and  adorned  on  the  outside.  The  N. 
and  S.  outside  walls  of  tlie  temple  are  also  sculptured. 
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Beyond  Dendur  the  banks  of  the  Nile  become  flatter  and  are 
partly  cultivated.  At  Muallag  (E.  bank)  is  an  unusually  well-built 
platform. 

8^2  M.  (W.  bank)  Gerf  Husen  has  a  Rock  Temple,  formerly 
called  the  Temple  of  Kirsh  after  the  opposite  village. 

The  village  of  Gerf  Husen  occupies  the  site  of  Tutzia,  a  place 
mentioned  in  the  Itinerarium  Antonini,  20  Roman  miles,  i.e.  18 

Engl.  M.,  above  Talmis  (Kalab- 
sheh). The  Egyptian  name  of  this 
place  was  Per-Ptah,  the  'House  of 
Ptah'.  The  Rock  Temple  of  Gerf 
Husen  was  founded  in  the  reign 
of  Ramses  II.  by  Setaw,  at  that  time 
governor  of  EAiopia,  and  it  was 
dedicated  to  Ptah,  Ptah-Tetenen, 
and  Hathor,  along  with  whom  the 
deified  Ramses  also  received  divine 
honour.  An  avenue  of  figures  of 
recumbent  rams  (of  which  several 
''Ijjffiffi'j.K.Wa  MBttillBHI  are  st*^  extant)  led  from  the  bank 
n^^Py^HHn     of  the  river  to  the  pylon,    which 

was  washed  away  by  the  stream 
only  during  the  present  century. 
Next  to  the  pylon  was  a  Court, 
built  outside  the  hill,  while  the 
temple  proper  is  hewn  in  the  rock. 
In  this  court  two  columns  to  the 
left  are  still  standing,  one  with  a 
bud-capital,  the  other  with  a  calyx 
capital  (the  two  to  the  right  have 
disappeared),  and  seven  of  the  orig- 
inal eight  pillars,  which  supported 
the  roof  of  a  colonnade  surround- 
ing the  courton  three  sides.  Against 
the  pillars  stand  colossal  statues 
of  Ramses  II.,  equipped  with  the 
royal  apron,  scourge,  and  crook.  The  next  Hall  (45  ft.  square), 
hewn  out  of  the  rock,  requires  artificial  light,  The  ceiling  is  sup- 
ported by  six  pillars,  28  ft.  high,  against  which  are  statues  of  the 
king  like  those  in  the  court.  On  each  side  of  the  chamber  are  four 
recesses,  each  with  the  king,  in  the  guise  of  a  god  under  various 
titles,  standing  between  two  deities.  Between  the  recesses  is  a 
relief  of  the  king  as  an  earthly  monarch  offering  sacrifices  to  the 
gods  in  the  recesses.  The  wall-spaces  above  the  recesses  are  occu- 
pied with  representations  of  the  king  in  presence  of  various  gods. 

In  the  Recesses  on  the  Left  (S.)  Side  (from  left  to  right).  1.  The 
king  between  Ammon-Re  and  Mut ;  2.  Between  Horns,  lord  of  Beki,  and 
Horus,  lord  of  Beheni;  3.  Between  Ptah-Tetenen  and  Hathor    4.  Between 
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Ptah  and  Sekhmet.  In  the  reliefs  above,  the  king  is  shown  1.  offering 
incense  before  Ammon-Re;  2.  before  Be;  3.  before  Atum;  4.  offering  in- 
cense to  Ptah;  5.  before  Re;  6.  before  Thout. 

In  the  Recesses  on  the  Right  (N.)  Side  (from  left  to  right):  1.  The 
king  between  Khn^m  and  Anukis ;  2.  between  Nefertem  and  Satet;  3.  be- 
tween Horus,  lord  of  Mem,  and  Isis;  4.  between  Harmakhis  and  Ews-os. 
The  reliefs  above  are  partly  destroyed. 

On  the  Back  Wall,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance  to  the  next 
room,  are  two  large  reliefs.  To  the  left  is  the  king  before  Ptah,  before 
the  deified  Ramses  and  the  goddess  Hathor,  with  the  cow's  head.  To  the 
right,  the  king  appears  before  Ptah  in  the  form  of  a  mummy,  before 
Ramses  and  Sekhmet. 

The  following  Anteroom,  about  36  ft.  wide  though  only  17  ft. 
deep,  is  entered  by  a  small  door,  on  the  left  side  of  which  is  the 
king  before  Ptah.  The  ceiling  is  supported  by  two  square  pillars. 
To  the  right  and  left  lie  two  oblong  chambers  (see  Plan,  p.  360). 
The  walls  and  pillars  of  the  vestibule  are  embellished  with  repre- 
sentations of  the  king  in  presence  of  various  gods  (including  the 
deified  Ramses).  At  the  back  are  three  other  chambers,  the  central 
and  largest  of  which  is  the  Sanctuary.  On  the  walls  of  this  cham- 
ber are  reliefs.  On  the  left  wall  Ramses  presents  flowers  to  the 
boat  of  Ptah;  on  the  right  wall,  the  king  before  the  boat  of  Har- 
makhis. In  the  centre  of  the  Sanctuary  is  an  altar  wrought  out  of 
the  rock.  At  the  back  is  a  recess  with  four  seated  figures,  represent- 
ing (from  left  to  right)  Ptah,  the  deified  Ramses,  Ptah-Tetenen, 
and  Hathor  with  the  cow's  head. 


On  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  above  Gerf  Husen,  are  the  consid- 
erable ruins  of  Sabagura.  At  the  village  of  Kostamneh,  on  the  E. 
bank,  are  some  ancient  walls.  Our  course  bends  to  the  W.  On  the 
"W.  bank  we  observe  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  fort,  in  the  desert.  We 
proceed  past  granite  crags  to  — 

IOY2  M.  Dakkeh,  on  the  W.  bank.  [Cook's  steamer  halts  long 
enough  to  permit  a  visit  to  the  temple.]  Dakkeh  is  the  ancient 
Egypt.  Pe-Selqe(t),  'House  of  Selqet',  the  Greek  Pselkhis,  near 
which  the  Roman  general  Petronius  defeated  the  Ethiopians  in 
23  A.D.,  on  his  campaign  to  Napata.  Dakkeh  possessed  a  temple 
of  Horus  as  early  as  the  18th  Dyn.;  the  entrance  faced  the  river 
and  various  remains  have  been  discovered.  The  embankment  lead- 
ing to  the  N.  from  the  pylon,  in  the  axis  of  the  present  temple,  in- 
cludes stones  of  earlier  buildings  of  the  time  of  Thutmosis  III.  and 
Sethos  I.  The  present  temple,  dedicated  to  Thout  of  Penubs,  was 
built  by  the  Ethiopian  King  Ergamenes  (the  inner  chamber  C,  comp. 
PI.  p.  362),  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator  (Hall  B),  and  Ptolemy  IX. 
Euergetes  II.  (the  pronaos  A),  and  it  was  completed  by  a  Roman 
emperor. 

The  present  Templb,  situated  in  the  desert,  lies  with  its  main 
axis  parallel  to  the  river  {i.e.  running  N.  and  S.),  contrary  to  the 
usual  rule  in  Nubian  temples.   It  stands  upon  a  base  about  6  ft.  in 
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height,  now  completely  exposed  by  the  natives  in  the  course  of 
their  excavations  for  sebbakh.  The  entrance  to  the  sacred  precincts 
is  formed  by  a  massive  Pylon,  in  both  towers  of  which  are  stair- 
cases (93  steps)  ascending  to  the  roof,  and  several  interior  chambers. 
A  small  door  in  the  gateway  between  the  towers  also  admits  to  the 
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pylon  on  the  right.  There  are  no  representations  on  the  facade 
of  the  pylon.  "Within  the  central  gateway,  on  the  left  side,  is  the 
king  making  offerings  to  Thout,  Tefnut,  and  Hathor,  while  Isis 
appears  below.     The  sculptures  on  the  right  side  are  destroyed- 
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Numerous  inscriptions,  chiefly  Greek  though  some  are  demotic,  are 
found  both  on  the  outside  of  the  towers  and  in  the  central 
gateway. 

The  facade  of  the  Vestibule,  or  Pronaos  (PI.  A),   which  was 
built  under  Euergetes  II.,  has  two  columns  with  palm-capitals, 
connected  with  the  side-walls  by  means  of  screens.   On  the  archi- 
trave are  the  remains  of  the  Greek  votive  inscription,  from  which 
we  learn  that  the  temple  was  dedicated,  for  the  benefit  of  Ptolemy 
and  his  sister  Cleopatra,  the  divine  Euergetes,  to  Hermes  (?'.e.  Thout), 
who  is  also  named  Paotpnuphis,  and  to  the  other  gods  worshipped 
along  with  him.    Between  the  columns  is  the  imposing  entrance. 
On  the  side-walls  are  representations  of  the  king  before  the  gods  of 
Dakkeh,  etc.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  two  lowest  represent- 
ations :  the  king  and  the  queen  with  bouquets  of  flowers,  followed 
by  a  Nile-god  (on  the  right  wall,  the  N.  Nile,  on  the  left,  the  S. 
Nile),  and  by  a  goddess  of  the  fields  accompanied  by  a  cow,  bring 
sacrificial  gifts.   The  reliefs  on  the  screen-walls  are  much  defaced ; 
on  that  to  the  left  the  king  stood  before  Thout  of  Penubs,  whose 
seated  figure  is  still  visible.   The  representations  on  the  back  of  the 
columns  are  very  remarkable.   On  the  right  side  is  a  cynocephalus 
(symbol  of  Thout),  with  a  sistrum  in  its  hands;  on  the  left  side  is 
the  god  Bes,  playing  upon  the  harp  and  beating  time  with  his  foot. 
The  reliefs  on  the  walls  of  the  Vestibule  date  from  an  emperor 
(probably  Augustus) ;  they  exhibit  the  Pharaoh  in  presence  of  vari- 
ous deities.    On  the  left  side-wall  is  an  interesting  picture,  re- 
presenting the  Pharaoh  proffering  to  the  god  Thout  a  palette,  which 
is  borne  by  figures  of  Isis  and  Nephthys.  Beliefs  of  Ethiopian  kings 
occur  on  the  rear-wall  also.    The  whole  of  the  walls  and  the  ceiling 
were  painted  over  in  Christian  times  with  sacred  subjects,  traces 
of  which  still  remain,  notably  on  the  E.  wall  (God  the  Father  en- 
throned, etc  ).    Doors  on  the  right  and  left  (the  former  is  a  cham- 
ber in  the  thickness  of  the  back-wall)  afford  exits  from  the  temple, 
though  originally  they  gave  upon  the  inner  passage  round  the  temple. 
The  doorway  to  the  next  Chamber  (PL  B),  which  dates  from 
Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator,  was  originally  the  facade  of  the  temple, 
until  Euergetes  II.  built  his  vestibule  in  front  of  it.    On  the  jambs 
are  a  number  of  reliefs,  one  above  the  other:  to  the  left,  Philopator 
sacrificing  to  Be,  Khnum,  and  Isis ;  to  the  right,  Philopator  before 
Ammon-Be,  Harendotes,   and  Isis.   "Within  the  portal  Augustus 
offers  the  figure  of  Maat  to  the  god  Thout  of  Penubs  and  to  the  lion- 
headed  Tefnut.    Above  the  doorway,  on  the  inside,  is  a  double 
scene;  both  right  and  left  Isis  presents  the  symbols  of  life  to  a 
crowned  hawk,  the  symbol  of  the  king.    Behind  the  hawk  on  the 
left  are  the  names  of  Philopator  and  his  wife  Arsinoe,   and  of 
Philadelphus  and  his  wife  who  also  was  named  Arsinoe.    On  the 
right  side  are  the  names  of  Philopator  and  his  wife,  and  those  of 
the  king's  parents,  Euergetes  I.  and  Berenike. 
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From  Chamber  B  a  staircase  (PL  F),  on  the  right,  led  to  the  roof 
of  the  temple.  The  rear-wall  (now  fallen)  ofthe  chamber  was  adorned 
with  reliefs  by  Ergamenes.  To  the  right  of  the  door  Ergamenes  is 
shown  sacrificing  before  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Horus,  Ammon-Re,  Mut 
and  Khons,  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Thout,  and  Tefnut.  At  the  foot  are  Nile 
gods.  To  the  left  of  the  door  the  king  appears  before  Thout  of  Pe- 
nubs,  Show,  Arhesnofer,  and  other  deities.  On  the  lintel  of  the 
door  to  the  next  Chamber  (CJ  are  votive  inscriptions  of  Ergamenes. 
—  Chamber  C  was  built  by  Ergamenes  and  embellished  with  reliefs 
showing  him  before  various  deities.  One  of  these,  in  the  second  row 
on  the  wall  to  the  right,  shows  the  king  (Ergamenes)  pouring  out 
wine  for  a  god  described  as  'Pharaoh  of  Senmet'  (Bigeh)  and  for 
Anukis. 

A  small  door  in  the  E.  (left)  wall  admits  to  a  Chamber  (PL  E), 
built  and  adorned  with  reliefs  in  the  imperial  period.  On  the  back 
wall  are  two  lions  sitting  facing  each  other;  above  them  is  a  ba- 
boon worshipping  the  goddess  Tefnut  (in  the  form  of  a  lioness)^  An- 
other door  on  the  right  of  Room  C  leads  to  the  staircase  (PL  F)  as- 
cending to  the  roof  of  the  temple.  —  The  Last  Boom  (PL  D),  named 
the  'Roman  sanctuary'  by  Champollion,  was  built  in  the  imperial 
period  and  was  embellished  with  reliefs  by  an  unidentified; emperor, 
who  appears  in  them  before  various  deities. 

On  the  E.  bank,  nearly  opposite  Dakkeh,  lies  the  village  of 
KubbSn,  on  the  site  of  Contra  Pselchis,  a  Roman  military  station. 
The  well-preserved  brick  girdle-wall  here  belonged  to  the  Roman 
camp,  which  was  defended  by  ditches  and  towers.  To  the  S.  are 
blocks  with  the  names  of  Thutmosis  III.,  Haremheb,  Ramses  II., 
and  later  Ramessides,  and  foundations  of  a  temple  of  the  Middle 
Empire:  still  farther  to  the  S.,  a  stele  of  Amenemhet  and  the 
foundations  of  a  small  temple  of  the  18th  Dynasty.  Adjacent  is  a 
cistern,  to  the  E.  of  which  are  several  tombs  of  the  Middle  fcm- 
pire,  excavated  in  the  ground.  —  According  to  Ptolemy,  Pselchis 
(Dakkeh)  was  situated  opposite  the  village  of  Metakompso,  probably 
to  be  identified  with  the  Egyptian  Tekemso.  Here  ended  the  so- 
called  'Dodekaschoinos',  or  territory  of  12  schoinoi,  a  name  given 
by  the  Greeks  to  a  Nubian  district  extending  for  12  schoinoi  above 
Assuan,  which  was  dedicated  to  Isis  of  Phils,  who  received  a  tithe 

of  the  annual  produce.  . 

From  Kubban  a  route  led  through  the  extensive  Wddt  r(Md*«  to  the 
numerous  gold-mines  there,  which  were  worked  until  the  middle  agse. 
Granite  mortars  and  mills  and  other  apparatus  used  in  the  search  tor  gold 
are  still  to  be  seen,  especially  in  the  Wddi  Khawanib. 
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Comp.  the  Map,  p.  353. 

97  M.  —  Above  Dakkeh  the  Nile  expands.  At  (3  M.)  Korti, 
on  the  W.  bank,  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  temple  of  the  Roman 
period,  dedicated  to  Isis  and  Horus.  Some  blocks  built  into  the 
walls  show  the  name  of  Thutmosis  III.,  who  erected  a  temple  here, 
now  represented  by  its  foundations.  The  island  of  Derdr  (3  M.  from 
Korti)  is  passed  on  the  right. 

On  the  W.  bank,  opposite  a  dark  mountain^peak,  lies  the  Temple 
of  Ofedina,  also  called  Temple  of  Maharaka,  after  the  village  oi  Ma- 
haraka, whieh  lies  a  little  higher  up  on  the  E.  bank.  It  dates  from 
the  Roman  period,  but  it  was  left  unfinished  and  never  fully  decor- 
ated with  reliefs ;  its  Greek  and  demotic  inscriptions  show  it  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  Serapis  and  Isis.  The  entrance-hall,  ap- 
proached by  a  broad  flight  of  14  steps,  is  completely  ruined ;  and 
part  of  the  walls  of  the  Hypostyle,  which  was  40  ft.  long  and  50  ft. 
bfoad,  has  fallen.  The  roof  of  the  latter  was  supported  by  14  un- 
finished columns,  and  of  these  3  columns  to  the  right  and  2  to  the 
left  of  the  entrance,  besides  8  columns  in  the  interior,  still  stand. 
In  the  innermost  corner,  to  the  right,  are  traces  of  a  staircase 
leading  to  the  roof.  —  A  wall  connects  this  temple  with  a  smaller 
square  structure  to  the  E.,  on  which  is  a  curious  representation : 
beneath  a  tree  sits  the  goddess  Isis,  before  whom  is  a  boy  with  a  jug 
in  his  hands;  above  are  three  other  gods.  To  the  left  of  this  scene  is 
Thout;  beneath  is  Isis. 

The  route  now  lies  between  monotonous  hills.  At  Seydleh  we 
reach  the  boundary  between  Wildi  KenHs  and  the  Wddi  el- Arab, 
which  extends  to  Ibrim.  At  Mehendi,  on  the  W.  bank,  are  the  well 
preserved  ruins  of  aRoman  fortress,  upon  a  steep  hill.  The  moun- 
tains, especially  on  the  E.,  become  higher.  At  Medik  is  a  pictur- 
esque group  of  hills  with  groves  of  palms.  The  river  makes  a  wide 
bend  to  the  W.,  and  we  soon  come  in  sight  of  the  temple  of  Sebu'a, 
27  M.  from  Dakkeh. 

The  Temple  of  Sebu'a. 
Es-Sebu'a  or  Sebu'a  (the  lions)  or  Wadi  Sebu'a,  called  by  the 
Egyptians  Per-Amon  ('House  of  Ammon'),  is  the  site  of  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Ammon  and  Re-Harmakhis  by  Ramses  II.,  and  con- 
structed on  the  same  plan  as  the  temple  at  Gerf  Husen  (p.  360). 
Ramses  himself  was  also  worshipped  here  as  a  god.  The  present 
name  of  the  place  is  apparently  derived  from  the  avenue  of  Sphinxes 
leading  to  the  temple.  Eight  of  these  sphinxes  lay  on  each  side,  re- 
presenting the  king  as  a  lion  with  a  human  head.  His  name  ap- 
pears on  the  breast  of  each.  Only  the  two  first  are  perfect;  a  few 
without  heads  lie  behind.  Beside  the  two  first  are  two  colossal 
statues  of  Ramses  II.,  IOV2  ft-  high,  placed  against  pillars.  Statues 
of  the  king,  probably  four  in  number  (now  destroyed),  also  stood  in 
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front  of  the  Pylon,  which  is  32  ft.  high  and  42  ft.  broad.  The  reliefs 
on  the  front  of  the  pylon-towers  are  now  difficult  to  identify  owing 
to  the  weatherworn  state  of  the  sandstone,  of  which  the  temple  is 
built.  On  the  right  (N.)  tower  the  king,  in  presence  of  Re-Harma- 
khis,  holds  eight  foes  by  the  hair,  menacing  them  with  his  weapon. 
On  the  left  (S.)  tower  is  a  similar  scene,  in  presence  of  Ammon-Re. 
The  reliefs  embellishing  the  jambs  of  the  central  doorway  show  the 
king  sacrificing  to  various  deities.  The  large  Court,  which  we  now 
enter,  is  65  ft.  square.  To  the  right  and  left  are  colonnades,  each  with 
5  square  pillars,  against  which  stand  colossal  figures  of  the  king.  On 
the  left  (S.)  colonnade  the  roof  of  slabs  is  still  extant,  but  on  the 
N.  side  it  is  wanting,  so  that  the  drift-sand  has  found  entrance  and 
now  covers  a  considerable  portion  of  the  court.  On  the  back  of  the 
left  (S.)  wing  of  the  pylon  the  king  presents  a  sphinx  to  Ammon- 
Re  and  Mut,  on  the  right  (N.)  tower  he  offers  bread  to  Harmakhis 
and  Ews-os.  Round  the  court  in  the  row  nearest  the  ground  appears 
a  procession  of  the  children  of  the  king,  each  with  the  name 
appended,  the  sons  bearing  flabelli,  the  daughters  bearing  sistra. 
There  are  in  all  111  sons  and  59  daughters,  but  some  are  now  con- 
cealed by  the  sand.  The  reliefs  on  the  walls,  representing  the  king 
in  the  usual  scenes  of  intercourse  with  the  gods,  offer  no  special 
interest. 

The  following  Great  Hall  begins  the  rock-hewn  portion  of  the 
temple.  The  examination  of  this  and  the  following  rooms  is  ren- 
dered difficult  by  the  accumulations  of  sand.  The  ceiling  of  the 
Great  Hall  is  supported  by  12  square  pillars ,  of  which  the  six  in 
the  centre  are  larger  than  the  others  and  are  adjoined  by  colossal 
figures  of  Ramses  like  those  in  the  court.  The  following  narrow 
Room  is  adjoined  by  two  side-chambers  and  three  other  cham- 
bers in  the  back-wall.  On  the  walls  of  the  room  we  see  Ram- 
ses II.  worshipping  and  presenting  offerings  to  various  deities, 
among  whom  the  deified  king  himself  appears.  In  the  side-cham- 
bers are  similar  scenes,  with  well-preserved  colouring.  The  central 
chamber  behind  is  here,  as  at  Gerf  Husen,  the  Sanctuary.  On 
the  right  wall  the  king  offers  flowers  before  the  sacred  boat  of  Har- 
makhis, which  is  decorated  with  hawks'  heads.  On  the  left  wall  he 
offers  incense  and  libation  before  the  boat  of  Ammon,  which  is 
adorned  with  rams'  heads.  On  the  rear-wall  appears  the  boat  of  the 
sun,  in  which  the  ram-headed  sun-god  Re-Harmakhis  sits  beneath 
a  canopy,  worshipped  by  the  king  (on  the  left)  and  three  apes  (on 
the  right).  Beneath  is  a  recess,  in  which  the  outlines  of  statues  of 
three  gods  of  the  temple  (Ammon,  Ramses  II.,  and  Re-Harmakhis) 
may  still  be  made  out,  although  a  figure  of  St.  Peter,  with  a  halo 
and  a  large  key,  has  been  painted  over  that  in  the  centre.  The  king 
appears  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  recess,  with  flowers. 
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Beyond  Sebu'a  the  scenery  assumes  a  regularly  desert  character, 
which  it  retains  until  near  Korusko.  Rocky  isolated  peaks  rise  on 
the  left.  At  Malki  the  Nile  makes  a  sudden  bend,  and  beyond  this 
point  the  banks  are  once  more  cultivated,  while  dense  palm-groves 
appear  on  the  left  (E.),  with  scattered  huts  and  many  sakiyehs. 

IIV2  M.  Korusko.  Cook's  tourist-steamer  touches  here  on 
the  way  up,  if  the  passengers  desire  to  visit  the  Awas  el-GuarSni. 
Until  a  few  years  ago  Korusko  was  the  chief  emporium  and  port  of 
shipment  for  the  caravans  crossing  the  desert  to  or  from  Abu  Homed, 
which  lies  227  M.  (8-10  long  days'  journey)  distant.  This  road 
avoided  the  three  upper  cataracts,  which  are  not  navigable  when  the 
river  is  low,  and  it  also  shortened  the  journey  considerably  by  cutting 
off  the  windings  of  the  Nile.  A  railway  from  Korusko  to  Abu  Ha- 
med  is  contemplated.  A  short  excursion  along  this  desert-route,  be- 
tween the  hills,  black  with  iron-scale,  isnot  uninteresting;  or  the 
traveller  may  ascend  (Y2  hr. ;  steep  and  stony)  the  hill  of  Awas  el- 
Guarani,  close  to  Korusko.  On  the  summit  is  the  tomb  of  the  saint 
to  whom  the  hill  owes  its  name,  a  frequented  pilgrim-resort.  The 
view  extends  over  the  Nile  valley  as  far  as  Derr.  A  fort  has  recently 
been  erected  by  the  British  at  Korusko.  On  the  bank  of  the  river  is 
a  coffee-house. 

A  little  beyond  Korusko  the  Nile  valley  trends  to  the  N.W.,  so  that 
the  N.  wind  which  prevails  in  winter  frequently  retards  navigation.  On 
the  left  bank  rises  a  picturesque  chain  of  hills.  In  this  reach  tra- 
vellers have  a  chance  of  seeing  crocodiles,  which  frequent  the  sand- 
banks and  lay  their  eggs  in  the  clefts  of  the  shore.  Recently,  how- 
ever ,  they  have  become  somewhat  rare.  On  the  W.  bank  the 
inconspicuous  Temple  of  'Amdda,  8  M.  from  Korusko,  comes  in 
sight.  It  lies  deeply  sunk  in  the  desert-sand,  while  on  the  opposite 
bank  a  cultivated  strip  with  many  trees  stretches  between  the  river 
and  the  hills.  Passengers  by  Cook's  steamers  have  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  this  temple. 

The  Temple  of  'Amada  dates  from  the  18th  Dyn.  and  was  de- 
dicated to  Re-Harmakhis.  Its  erection  and  decoration  were  begun 
under  Thutmosis  III.  and  his  fellow-ruler  and  subsequent  successor 
Amenophis  II.,  and  completed  under  Thutmosis  IV.  The  simple 
and  graceful  architecture  of  this  temple  and  the  admirable  wall 
reliefs,  which  retain  their  colouring  in  excellent  preservation,  alike 
exhibit  the  beautiful  style  of  the  best  period  of  Egyptian  art.  Like 
all  the  Nubian  temples,  the  structure  is  built  of  sandstone.  The 
Pylon,  that  originally  preceded  the  temple,  has  disappeared.  On 
the  right  side  of  the  Doorway  appears  Thutmosis  III.,  to  the  left, 
his  son  and  successor  Amenophis  II.,  with  the  god  Harmakhis.  On 
the  inside  of  the  doorway  is  the  name  of  Sethos  I.  (19th  Dyn.). 
Also  in  the  doorway  appears  the  praying  figure  of  Setaw,  who  was 
governor  of  Ethiopia  under  Ramses  II.  The  first  room  is  a  Large 
Hypostylb  Hall,  the  roof  of  which  was  borne  by  three  rows  of  pil- 
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lars,  arranged  in  three  couples  on  each  side,  while  behind  is  a  row 
of  four  proto-Doric  (p.  cxlix)  columns.  The  pillars  in  the  two  outer 
rows  on  each  side  are  connected  with  each  other  by  the  side-walls 
of  the  hall.  The  reliefs  on  the  pillars  and  walls  show  Thutmosis  IV. 
in  intercourse  with  the  gods;  and  the  votive  inscriptions  on  the 
pillars  and  architraves  also  date  from  that  king.  The  columns  are 
embellished  with  perpendicular  bands  of  inscriptions,  containing 
dedications  by  Thutmosis  III.  or  Amenophis  II.  On  the  rear-wall 
the  king  appears  once  more  before  the  gods. 

The  following  Chamber  is  broad  but  shallow  (24y2  ft.  by  6V2)- 
On  the  door-jambs  Amenophis  II.  appears  in  prayer ;  and  in  the 
thickness  of  the  doorway  is  an  inscription  naming  Sethos  I.  as  the 
restorer  of  the  sanctuary.  To  the  light  on  the  inside  of  the  Entrance 
Wall  is  Thutmosis  III.  embraced  by  Isis,  and  then  Amenophis  II. 
offering  drink-offerings  to  Ammon-Re.  On  the  left  Thout  and 
Horus  of  Edfu  pour  the  consecrating  water,  symbolized  by  the  hiero- 
glyphs for  'life',  over  Amenophis  II.  Three  doors  in  the  back- wall 
of  this  room  lead  into  other  apartments.  The  central  one  enters  the 
Sanctuary,  while  doors  to  the  right  and  left  each  admit  into  two 
chambers  of  different  sizes,  one  behind  the  other,  the  smaller  cham- 
ber in  each  case  being  also  accessible  from  the  Sanctuary.  The 
reliefs  in  these  rooms  show  the  king  (Thutmosis  III.  and  Ameno- 
phis II.)  engaged  in  various  religious  ceremonies.  The  traveller 
should  notice  the  carefully  executed  portraits  of  the  three  kings  who 
took  part  in  the  erection  of  the  temple,  Thutmosis  III.,  Ameno- 
phis II.,  and  Thutmosis  IV. 

On  the  back-wall  of  the  Sanctuary  is  a  Stele  of  great  historical 
importance.  At  the  top  is  a  relief  of  Amenophis  II.  presenting  two 
vessels  of  wine  to  Harmakhis  and  Ammon-Re;  beneath  is  an  in- 
scription of  20  lines,  from  the  3rd  year  of  the  reign  of  Amenophis  II., 
recording  the  completion  of  the  temple  begun  by  Thutmosis  III. 
and  the  campaign  of  Amenophis  II.  in  Syria.  Among  other  details 
the  king  records  that  he  captured  seven  Syrian  princes  and  hanged 
six  of  them  on  the  walls  of  Thebes  and  the  seventh  at  Napata  (on 
the  upper  Nile). 

3Y2  M.  Derr,  on  the  E.  bank.  Cook's  tourist-steamer  halts  here 
on  the  upward  journey  to  permit  passengers  to  visit  the  temple. 
The  village,  prettily  situated  beneath  sycamores  and  date-palms, 
contains  mud-houses.  The  one  brick-building  is  the  residence  of 
the  Kashef,  who  was  formerly  independent  ruler  of  Lower  Nubia 
and  owned  a  large  harem.  Outside  the  town,  about  half-way  to' the 
hill,  lies  the  mosque  of  a  saint.  The  top  of  the  hill  commands  an 
attractive  view  of  the  town  and  the  Nile.  Near  its  foot  lies  the  small 
and  unfortunately  much  injured  Bock  Temple  of  Derr.  This  was 
known  to  the  Egyptians  as  the  '  Temple  of  Ramses  in  the  House  of 
Re'  {i.e.  in  Heliopolis-Derr).  Tt  was  built  by  Ramses  II.,  and,  like 
the  other  temples  of  this  date  in   Nubia,  was  dedicated  to  Am- 
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mon-Re  and  Re-Harrnachis,  besides  whom  Ramses  himself  and  Ptah 
of  Memphis  enjoyed  divine  worship.  We  first  enter  the  much  ruined 
Great  Hypostyle  Hall,  42'/2  ft-  deeP  by  46  ft.  broad,  the  sides  of 
which  were  formed  by  the  smoothed  rocks  of  the  hill.  The  roof  was 
supported  by  12  square  pillars  in  three  rows.  The  back  row  has 
colossal  statues  of  Ramses  II.  against  the  pillars,  while  the  two  front 
rows  are  now  represented  only  by  fragments  a  few  feet  in  height. 
Only  the  lower  portion  of  the  walls,  the  reliefs  on  which  were  of  his- 
torical importance,  is  now  standing. 

On  the  left  (N.)  half  of  the  Entrance  Wall  are  traces  of  warlike  scenes 
with  chariots  and  warriors.  On  the  Eight  (S.)  Wall  are  scenes  from  the 
Syrian  campaign  of  the  king.  In  the  upper  row  we  see  Eamses  II.  in  his 
chariot  accompanied  by  a  lion,  conducting  a  group  of  captives  before  the 
god;  adjacent  the  king  sacrifices  to  Ammon-Re.  The  lowest  row  shows 
the  king  in  his  chariot  launching  arrows  against  his  fleeing  foes.  We  see 
the  fugitives  conveying  their  wounded  to  the  mountains,  where  a  herds- 
man's family,  surrounded  by  their  cattle,  wait  in  grief  and  anxiety.  On 
the  Left  (Jf.)  Wall  also  are  remains  of  several  reliefs  (from  left  to  right): 
1.  Captives  led  before  the  king;  2.  The  king  in  battle;  3.  The  king  ac- 
companied by  several  persons ;  4.  The  king  leads  two  rows  of  captives 
before  Ee-Harmakhis.  Rear  (E.)  Wall.  To  the  left  of  the  door  leading 
into  the  next  room  appears  the  king  grasping  a  group  of  enemies  and  smit- 
ing them  with  his  club,  while  the  king's  lion  seizes  a  foe  by  the  leg,  and 
the  hawk-headed  Harmakhis  hands  the  king  the  sickle-shaped  sword;  to 
the  right  the  king  presents  an  image  of  Maat  to  the  ram -headed 
Khnum.  To  the  right  of  the  door  is  the  king  smiting  his  enemies  in 
presence  of  Ammon-Re ;  to  the  left,  above,  the  king  offers  wine  to  Ptah 
and  another  god,  below,  he  offers  incense  to  Thout.  At  the  foot  of  the 
wall  is  a  row  of  daughters  of  Ramses  II.,  with  their  sistra. 

The  following  Small  Hypostyle  Hall,  almost  square,  is  en- 
tirely hewn  out  of  the  rock.  The  roof  rests  upon  six  pillars,  on  which 
are  reliefs  of  the  king  before  various  deities.  On  the  Right  (8.)  Wall 
Ramses  offers  incense  before  the  sacred  boat  of  Harmakhis  carried 
by  priests.  On  the  Left  (N.)  Wall  is  a  similar  scene.  The  other  reliefs 
are  of  no  special  interest.  A  door  in  the  middle  of  the  rear-wall  leads 
into  the  Sanctuary,  and  doors  to  the  right  and  left  admit  to  small- 
er apartments.  Four  seated  figures  (in  poor  preservation)  of  the  gods 
worshipped  in  the  temple  occupy  the  rear-wall  ot  the  sanctuary,  viz. 
(from  left  to  right)  Ptah,  Ammon-Re,  the  king,  and  Re-Harmakhis 
with  the  hawk's  head.  —  Near  this  temple  is  a  small  rock-stele, 
dedicated  by  the  king's  son  Amenemheb,  with  the  figure  of  a  temple. 

Beyond  Derr  the  Nile  valley  again  turns  to  the  S.W.  To  the 
right  is  the  island  of  Tomds.  Crocodiles  now  become  more  numer- 
ous, looking  from  a  distance  like  tree-trunks  or  like  huge  frogs.  At 
Ellesiyeh  (E.  bank),  also  called  ed-Duknesra,  is  a  Rock  Chapel  of  the 
18th  Dynasty.  The  representations  on  the  walls  show  Thutmosis  III. 
in  intercourse  with  various  deities  or  sacrificing  to  them.  Among 
these  deities  is  included  King  Usertesen  III.,  who  was  worshipped 
in  Nubia  as  a  god.  An  inscription  here,  of  the  43rd  year  of  Thut- 
mosis III.,  contains  a  poetical  eulogy  of  that  king ;  above,  Thutmosis 
appears  on  the  left,  presenting  wine  to  Horus  of  Mem,  and  on  the 
right  presenting  milk  to  Satet,  mistress  of  Elephantine. 
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On  the  W.  bank,  opposite  Ketteh,  we  next  see  an  ancient  ruined 
fort.  Then  to  the  right  is  the  verdant  island  of  Abu  Rds,  and  to 
the  left  the  village  of  — 

13  M.  Ibrim,  To  the  E.  rises  a  considerable  chain  of  hills,  and  to 
the  "W.  (left)  is  a  narrow  strip  of  palms  and  castor-oil  plants,  beyond 
which  is  the  desert.  On  the  W.  bank,  about  iy2  M.  inland  from  the 
village  of  Anibeh  and  hidden  behind  a  palm-grove,  lies  an  inter- 
esting rock-tomb  of  the  reign  of  Ramses  VI.,  belonging  to  an  official 
named  Pennet. 

The  Entrance  is  on  the  S.  side.  On  the  left  side  of  the  doorway  are 
the  deceased  and  his  wife  in  prayer.  —  On  the  right  half  of  the  Entrance 
Wall  is  inscribed  a  record  of  the  presentation  of  lands  for  the  maintenance 
of  sacrifices  to  three  statues  of  the  king  in  the  town  of  Mem  (perhaps 
Ibrim).  E.  Wall.  In  the  upper  row  (from  left  to  right):  1.  The  governor 
i »f  Ethiopia  before  Ramses  VI.,  announcing  to  him  the  gift  of  Pennet; 
2.  The  governor  and  another  official  before  one  of  the  statues  of  the  king 
presented  by  Pennet;  3.  Pennet,  holding  two  anointing-vessels  presented 
to  him  by  the  king,  is  being  dressed  by  his  servants.  In  the  lower  row 
are  sacrificial  scenes.  Sear  (N.)  Wall.  To  the  right  of  the  central  recess, 
above :  Pennet,  with  his  wife  (holding  a  sistrum)  and  six  sons,  before  the 
hawk-headed  Re-Harmakhis,  who  is  enthroned  to  the  left;  below,  Pennet 
and  his  wife  before  Osiris.  To  the  left  of  the  recess,  in  the  upper  row  (from 
left  to  right) :  1.  Pennet  and  his  wife  before  the  human-headed  sun-god 
Re-Khepere  ;  2.  Pennet  kneeling  in  prayer  before  Hathor,  goddess  of  the 
dead,  who  appears  as  a  cow  from  the  mountains  of  the  west;  beside  the 
mountain  is  Toeris,  holding  a  scorpion.  In  the  lower  row  :  1.  Pennet  and 
his  wife  before  Ptah-Sokarls ;  2.  The  hawk-headed  Re-Harmakhis  beneath 
a  canopy;  3.  Anubis  and  Thout  pouring  the  consecrated  water  over 
Pennet.  —  On  the  W.  Wall  are  scenes  from  the  realm  of  the  dead.  In 
the  upper  row  (from  right  to  left) :  1.  Anubis  by  the  bier  of  the  deceased, 
with  Isis  and  Nephthys  mourning ;  2.  The  hawk-headed  Harsiesis  conducts 
Pennet  and  his  wife  before  Osiris,  who  is  enthroned  in  a  naos,  with  Isis 
and  Nephthys  behind  him.  In  the  lower  row  are  the  fields  of  the  blessed 
being  tilled  by  the  dead.  To  the  left  is  Pennet  praying  before  Re-Har- 
makhis, Atum,  and  Khepre.  —  On  the  left  half  of  the  Entrance  Wall,  in 
the  upper  row :  1.  Anubis  weighing  the  heart  of  the  deceased  and  Thout 
recording  the  result ;  adjacent  are  Pennet  and  his  wife  in  prayer ;  2.  Pennet 
before  a  naos.  In  the  lower  row  is  the  burial  of  Pennet :  the  mummy 
stands  (to  the  right)  before  the  grave,  while  one  priest  offers  libations 
and  another  recites  the  prayers  for  the  dead ;  behind  is  the  funeral  pro- 
cession of  mourning  men  and  women. 

A  little  above  Anibeh  (see  above)  a  flat-topped  hill  of  some  size 
rises  steeply  from  the  Nile  on  the  E.  Upon  this  stands  the  partly 
ruined  fort  of  Kasr  Ibrim,  dating  from  Roman  times.  A  visit  to  it 
is  interesting.  The  ascent  is  made  on  the  N.  At  the  top  are  so  me 
blocks  with  the  name  of  Taharqa  of  the  25th  Dyn.,  and  a  basilica 
with  Byzantine  capitals  of  granite.  Kasr  Ibrim  is  identified  with 
the  Roman  Primis  Parva  or  Premis,  a  fortress  stormed  by  Petronius 
(p.  361),  who  afterwards  restored  it  and  garrisoned  it  with  400  men, 
with  provisions  for  two  years.  At  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent, 
the  sultan  Selim  placed  a  garrison  of  Bosnians  here,  whose  descen- 
dants were  defeated  in  1811  by  the  fleeing  Mamelukes.  Finally 
Ibrahim  Pasha  captured  the  fortress. 

In  the  S.  slope  of  the  mountain,  not  far  above  the  river-bank, 
are  five  small  chapels  hewn  in  the  rock,   all  of  which  except  the 
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most  northerly,  bear  reliefs  and  inscriptions.  The  first  (on  the  S.) 
was  constructed  in  the  reign  of  Thutmosis  III.  by  Nehi,  governor 
of  Ethiopia,  and  was  dedicated  to  Horus,  lord  of  Mem,  and  to  Satet, 
mistress  of  Nubia.  On  the  right  wall  is  a  much  damaged  relief  of 
Nehi  presenting  tribute  from  the  S.  land  to  the  king.  In  the  recess 
in  the  rear-wall  Thutmosis  III.  sits  between  Horus  and  Satet.  — 
Immediately  to  the  left  is  the  second  chapel  (about  10  ft.  deep), 
much  less  skilfully  executed,  in  which  appear  ten  persons  before 
Ramses  II.  Among  these  are  Setaw,  governor  of  Ethiopia,  and  a 
number  of  scribes  and  officials. 

The  third  chapel,  which  lies  a  little  higher  up,  dates  from  the 
reign  of  Thutmosis  III.  and  was  dedicated  to  the  same  gods  as  the 
first  chapel.  The  recess  contains  the  somewhat  roughly  executed 
figures  of  four  seated  personages ;  to  the  right  the  king  and  Satet, 
to  the  left  the  king  and  Horus,  lord  of  Mem.  —  The  fourth  chapel 
is  the  most  important.  It  belongs  to  Amenophis  II.,  who  appears 
conducted  by  Horus,  lord  of  Beheni  (Wadi  Haifa),  to  a  row  of  gods 
including  Khnum,  Satet,  and  Anukis,  the  gods  of  the  cataracts, 
and  Horus,  Hathor,  and  Nekhbet.  In  the  recess  is  the  statue  of 
the  king,  embraced  by  Horus  of  Mem  (on  the  right)  and  by  Satet 
(on  the  left).  —  To  the  S.  of  Kasr  Ibrim  a  few  steles  are  found, 
one  showing  a  victorious  king  in  his  war-chariot. 

The  mountains  presently  retire,  leaving  room  for  a  strip  of  culti- 
vated land.  Numerous  Stiklyehs  or  water-wheels  are  seen.  To  the 
left  (E.)  appears  the  village  of  Djimeneh,  beside  a  pretty  wood. 
Farther  on,  on  the  same  bank,  lies  Toshkeh  (Nubian  'Three  Moun- 
tains'), a  small  place  among  palms,  with  a  somewhat  uncivilized 
population.  At  Toshkeh  el-Gharb,  on  the  W.  bank,  7  M.  from  the 
river,  a  large  force  of  dervishes  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  their 
cannon  by  the  British  on  Aug.  3rd,  1889;  several  thousand  slain 
were  left  on  the  battle-field,  and  their  weapons  and  clothing  were 
sold  by  the  neighbouring  natives. 

The  district  we  next  enter  upon  is  very  monotonous  and  almost 
uninhabited ;  and  navigation  is  rendered  difficult  by  rocks.  To  the 
left  lie  Ourgundi  and  three  shekhs'  tombs ;  then  the  villages  of  Debut 
and  Feraig.  The  river-bed  becomes  very  wide  at  places.  On  the 
right  we  catch  sight  of  the  colossi  that  guard  the  temple  of  Abu- 
Simbel. 

3372  M.  Abu-Simbel,  on  the  W.  bank. 

48.  The  Rock  Temples  of  Abu-Simbel. 

Cook's  tourist-steamers  halt  at  Abu-Simbel  for  an  afternoon  and  even 
ing  on  the  return-voyage. 

The  two  temples  of  Abu-Simbel  ('Father  of  the  Ear  of  Corn') 
lie  a  short  distance  apart  at  the  foot  of  a  precipitous  cliff  close  to  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Nile.    No  other  temple  in  Egypt  produces  so  unex- 
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pectedly  igraud  an  effect  as  the  great  rock  temple  of  Ramses  II., 
especially  by  moonlight.  By  itself  it  would  repay  the  trouble  of 
the  ascent  from  Philae,  both  by  the  dignity  of  its  seulptures  and  by 
the  gorgeously  coloured  representations  in  the  interior.    Although 
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the  smaller  temple  also  has  its  attractions,  and  though  the  appro- 
priate order  of  visiting  the  temples  would  be  to  proceed  from  the 
smaller  to  the  larger,  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  traveller  will  be 
drawn  by  the  magic  charm  of  the  great  temple  to  visit  it  first 
(admission-tickets  necessary; 
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**Great  Temple  of  Abu-Simbel. 

This  temple,  the  creation  of  Ramses  II.,  is  one  of  the  most  stup- 
endous creations  of  ancient  Egyptian  architecture,  and  is  entirely 
excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock.  It  was  dedicated  in  the  first  place 
to  Amnion  of  Thebes  and  Re-Harmakhis  of  Heliopolis,  the  leading 
deities  of  Egypt  proper,  but  Ptah  of  Memphis  and  the  deified 
Ramses  himself  were  also  worshipped  here.  Burckhardt  first  brought 
to  Europe  the  news  of  this  sanctuary,  and  in  1817  Belzoni  freed 
it  from  the  sand  which  had  blown  into  it  from  the  W.  desert.  It 
was  again  laid  bare  by  Lepsius  in  1844  and  by  Mariette  in  1869 
(when  the  Empress  Eugenie  visited  it) ;  while  more  recently  (in 
1892)  the  facade  was  restored  and  two  walls  built  to  protect  the 
temple  from  the  sand  by  Capt.  Johnstone,  R.  E. 

As  we  approach  the  temple,  we  first  reach  a  Fore  Court,  hewn 
out  of  the  rock,  to  which  a  flight  of  steps  originally  ascended  from 
the  river.  At  the  back  of  this  space  rises  the  imposing  Facade  of 
the  temple,  119  ft.  broad  and  over  100  ft.  high,  which  is  formed  in 
the  style  of  a  pylon.  Here  our  attention  is  attracted  by  the  four 
*Colossi  of  Ramses  II.  (PI.  a,  6,  c,  d),  hewn  out  of  the  cliff  against 
which  their  backs  are  placed,  and  acting  as  it  were  as  the  guardians 
of  the  entrance  to  the  temple.  Each  of  these  figures  is  over  65  ft. 
in  height,  i.e.  larger  than  the  Colossi  of  Memnon ;  but  in  spite  of 
the  enormous  scale  the  workmanship  is  admirable,  and  the  coun- 
tenances have  a  singularly  pleasant  and  intelligent  expression.  The 
colossus  te  the  left  of  the  entrance  has  unfortunately  been  deprived 
of  its  head  and  shoulders,  which  now  lie  on  the  ground  before  it. 
Upon  his  head  the  king  wears  the  double  crown;  his  hands  rest 
upon  his  knees;  and  from  his  neck  hangs  a  ring  bearing  the  name 
of  Ramses  II.,  which  is  also  carved  upon  the  upper  arm  and  between 
the  legs.  To  the  right  and  left  of  each  colossus  and  between  its  legs 
are  smaller  figures  of  other  members  of  the  royal  family.  To  the 
left  of  the  injured  colossus  (PI.  6)  is  Tu-e,  the  mother  of  Ramses  II., 
to  the  right  is  his  wife  Nefret-ere,  and  between  his  legs,  Prince 
Amen-her-khopshef ;  to  the  left  of  the  first  colossus  on  the  S.  (PI.  a) 
is  Princess  Nebt-tewe,  to  the  right,  Bent-Anat,  between  the  legs 
an  unidentified  princess.  On  each  of  the  thrones  of  colossi  6  and  c, 
on  the  sides  next  the  entrance,  are  two  Nile-gods,  wreathing  the 
floral  emblems  (papyrus  and  lily)  of  Lower  and  Upper  Egypt  round 
the  hieroglyphic  symbol  for  'to  unite'  (comp.  p.  clxviii),  while  below 
is  a  row  of  fettered  prisoners  kneeling  one  behind  the  other.  On 
the  S.  (left)  side  these  prisoners  are  negroes,  representing  the  con- 
quered peoples  of  the  S.,  on  the  N.  (right)  side  they  are  Syrians, 
representing  the  conquered  peoples  of  the  N. 

Upon  the  colossi  are  a  number  of  Greek,  Carian,  and  Phoenician 
inscriptions,  of  considerable  philological  and  historical  interest.  These 
were  cawed  by  soldiers  who  had  penetrated  thus  far  in  the  course  of 
military  expeditions.  The  most  remarkable  is  a  Greek  inscription  on 
the  left  leg  of  the  injured  colossus  (PI.  6),  written  by  Greek   mercenaries 
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of  Psammetikh  I.,  who  had  probably  come  thus  far  in  persuit  of  fleeing 

Egyptian  soldiers.     It  runs  as  follows :  — 

BaeuXio?  iX&dvxo?  ^'EXetpavxfvav  VoiiiiextYO 
xauxa  ETpttifrav  xoi  ouv  f«(t|ACT(xot  xoi  BioiXos  i 
StcXcov  ^X5ov  8e  Kipxio?  xaxuicepSHv  i?  o  7tox«jjLO« 
«vIt)  iXdfXoaot  S'-^e  IIoxacJi|ixo,  AtYuitxioc  Se  "Ap-aon 
lYP«<pe  8«(iep  "ApY.ov  'A(ioip(xou  x°l  IliXexoc  Ou8o|xou. 
In   English :    When  King   Psammetichus    came  to   Elephantine,   they 

wrote  this,  who  came  with  Psammetichus,  son  of  Theokles  (farther  than 

Elephantine)  and  proceeded  via  Kerkis  as  far  as  the  river   allowed  of  it. 

Potasimto   led  the    foreigners,    Amasis  the  Egyptians.     Archon,  son  of 

Amoibichos,  and  Pelekos,  son  of  Udamos,  wrote. 

The  Facade  of  the  temple  is  crowned  by  a  concave  cornice,  above 
which  is  a  tow  of  22  cynocephali.  Within  the  cornice  are  the  names 
of  Ramses  II.,  surrounded  by  uraeus-serpents,  and  interrupted  by 
figures  of  Ammon  (to  the  left)  and  Re-Harmakhis  (to  the  right). 
Then  follows  the  dedication-inscription  of  the  king  to  Ammon-Re 
and  Re-Harmakhis;  it  begins  in  the  middle  and  runs  in  both  direc- 
tions. In  a  niche  above  the  entrance-door  is  a  statue  of  Re-Har- 
makhis, with  the  sun-  disc  on  his  head,  to  the  right  is  the  goddess 
Maat,  and  to  the  left  the  hieroglyph  lweser,  thus  expressing  the 
prsenomen  of  the  king  (Weser-ma-re).  To  the  right  and  left  the 
king  presents  an  image  of  Maat  to  his  name  thus  expressed.  On 
the  lintel  of  the  door  Ramses  is  shown  performing  certain  ceremon- 
ies before  Ammon  and  Mut,  on  the  left,  and  before  Re-Harmakhis 
and  the  lion-headed  Wert-hekaw,  on  the  right. 

At  the  S.  corner  of  the  facade  is  an  Inscription  of  Ramses  II.  referring 
to  his  victories.  The  relief  shows  the  king  offering  wine  to  Ammon, 
Harmakhis,  and  the  hawk-headed  Horus. 

Providing  ourselves  with  candles,  or  still  better  with  a  mag- 
nesium lamp,  we  now  enter  the  rock-temple,  the  interior  of  which 
measures  about  180  ft.,  from  the  threshold  to  the  back  of  the  inner- 
most chamber.  The  first  chamber,  the  Great  Vestibule,  corres- 
ponding to  the  open  court  with  covered  colonnades  in  temples 
built  in  the  open  air,  is  54  ft.  broad  and  58  ft.  deep.  The  ceiling  is 
supported  by  eight  square  pillaTs,  against  which  stand  Osiris-figures 
of  the  king  (30  ft.  high),  holding  the  scourge  and  the  crook. 
The  ceiling  itself  is  adorned  with  flying  vultures  and  the  names 
of  the  king.  The  reliefs  on  the  wall,  still  vividly  coloured,  are 
of  great  historical  value.  They  are  symmetrically  arranged,  so  that 
those  referring  to  events  in  the  N.  of  Egypt  are  placed  on  the 
N.  (right)  side,  those  to  events  in  the  S.,  on  the  S.  (left)  side.  On 
the  N.  half  of  the  Entrance  Wall  (PI.  e)  the  king  is  shown  grasping 
a  band  of  enemies  by  the  hair  and  smiting  them  with  his  club,  in 
presence  of  the  hawk-headed  Re-Harmakhis,  guardian-deity  of 
N.  Egypt,  who  hands  the  curved  sword  to  Ramses.  Above  the  king 
hovers  a  vulture  and  behind  him  is  his  guardian-spirit  or  Ka.  Beneath 
are  the  king's  daughters,  with  sistra.  The  S.  half  of  this  wall  (PI.  f) 
is  occupied  by  a  corresponding  scene,  in  presence  of  Ammon-Re, 
guardian-deity  of  S.  Egypt.    Beneath  are  the  king's  sons. 
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8.  (left)  Wall  (PI.  g).  At  the  top  are  five  reliefs  :  1.  The  king 
before  Ammon ;  2.  The  king  kneeling  under  the  sacred  tree  of 
Heliopolis,  before  Harmakhis;  Thout  and  Sefkhet  stand  close  by; 
3.  The  king  offers  incense  to  Ptah ;  4.  The  king  dedicates  four  rows 
of  packages;  5.  The  king  before  a  ram-headed  god  and  a  lion- 
headed  goddess.  Beneath  are  three  large  warlike  scenes.  The  first 
(to  the  left)  represents  the  king  in  his  chariot  at  the  storm  of  a 
Syrian  fortress.  The  defenders  on  the  battlements  are  pierced  with 
his  arrows  and  sue  for  mercy.  Beneath,  a  herdsman  flees  with  his 
herd  towards  the  town.  Above  the  king  hovers  his  guardian-goddess 
Nekhbet,  in  the  form  of  a  vulture,  and  behind  him  are  his  three 
sons  Amen-her-khopshef,  Ramses,  and  Ra-her-wnamf,  in  chariots. 
The  second  picture  exhibits  the  king  on  foot,  treading  upon  a  pro- 
strate enemy,  and  piercing  a  Libyan  with  a  lance  so  that  his  blood 
gushes  forth.  The  third  picture  exhibits  the  triumphal  return  of 
the  king  from  battle.  His  chariot  is  preceded  by  two  rows  of  cap- 
tured negroes,  clad  in  skins  and  wearing  caps  of  straw  or  reeds. 
Beside  the  chariot  is  the  king's  lion,  which  accompanied  him  in 
battle. 

N.  (right)  Wall  (PI.  ft).  The  subject  on  this  wall  is  the  Battle  of 
Qadesh,  the  culminating  event  in  the  Hittite  war,  with  which  we 
have  already  become  acquainted  in  the  Ramesseum  (p.  278),  and  at 
Luxor,  Karnak,  and  Abydos. 

In  the  Lower  Half  of  the  representation  we  see  first  the  march  of  the 
Egyptian  army,  which  consists  of  infantry  and  charioteers ;  then  (between 
the  doors  to  Rooms  K  and  L),  the  Egyptian  camp,  with  the  shields  of  the 
soldiers  arranged  round  it  in  a  kind  of  stockade.  The  bustle  of  the  camp 
is  represented  with  great  vivacity :  the  unharnessed  horses  receiving  their 
fodder,  the  resting  soldiers,  the  camp-followers,  etc. ;  to  the  right  is  the 
royal  tent.  The  third  picture  shows  the  king  on  his  throne,  holding  a 
council  of  war  with  his  officers,  in  consequence  of  the  confession  of  two 
hostile  spies  that  the  enemy  is  lurking  close  by,  behind  the  fortress  of 
Qadesh.  To  the  right  stands  the  king's  chariot;  below  are  the  royal 
body-guard  and  the  two  spies  of  the  Kheta  prince,  who  are  being  compel- 
led by  blows  to  yield  their  secret.  In  the  last  scene  (to  the  right)  the 
chariots  of  the  Egyptians  and  Hittites  are  already  engaged  in  battle. 

The  scenes  in  the  Upper  Half  transport  us  to  the  midst  of  the  fight. 
To  the  left  the  king  dashes  in  his  chariot  against  his  enemies,  who  have 
surrounded  him  in  their  chariots ;  he  launches  his  arrows  against  them. 
In  the  centre  is  the  fortress  of  Qadesh,  surrounded  by  the  Orontes.  Its 
defenders  watch  the  fight  from  the  battlements.  To  the  extreme  right  is 
the  king  in  his  chariot,  inspecting  his  officers,  who  count  the  severed 
hands,  etc.  of  the  enemy  and  bring  fettered  prisoners. 

Rear  (W.)  Wall.  To  the  right  (N.)  of  the  central  door  is  Ramses  II. 
leading  two  rows  of  captured  Hittites  before  Harmakhis,  the  deified 
Ramses,  and  the  lion-headed  Wert-hekaw ;  to  the  left  (S.)  he  leads  two 
rows  of  negroes  before  Ammon,  the  deified  Ramses,  and  Slut. 

Between  the  two  last  (S.)  pillars  is  an  interesting  Stele  of  the  35th  year 
of  Ramses  II.,  on  which,  beneath  a  relief  of  the  king  smiting  his  enemies 
in  presence  of  Ptah-Tetenen,  is  a  long  inscription,  describing  in  florid 
terms  the  king's  victory  over  the  Hittites  and  recording  that  Ramses 
erected  large  edifices  for  Ptah  of  Memphis  and  presented  rich  gifts  to  him. 
This  decree  was  repeated  almost  word  for  word  by  Ramses  III.  on  the 
pylon  of  the  temple  of  Medinet  Habu  (p.  29'2j. 
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Adjoining  this  large  vestibule  are  eight  smaller  Chambers  (PI.  D- 
£),  probably  used  to  store  the  temple  utensils  and  furniture.  Round 
the  walls  of  these  run  stone  benches,  less  than  3  ft.  high.  The  mural 
reliefs,  many  of  which  are  unfinished,  represent  the  king  sacrificing 
before  various  deities.  Chamber  H  contains  an  interesting  re- 
presentation of  the  king  offering  wine  to  his  own  image.  —  In 
Chambers  E,  F,  H,  and  I  there  are  swarms  of  bats.  The  best  plan  is 
to  leave  the  inspection  of  these  chambers  to  the  last,  and  to  proceed 
at  once  through  the  door  in  the  rear  of  the  great  hall  to  the  — 

Small  Hypostyle  Hall,  which  is  36  ft.  broad  and  25  ft.  deep. 
The  roof  is  supported  by  four  pillars.  On  the  S.  wall  the  king,  fol- 
lowed by  his  wife  Nefret-ere  holding  two  sistra ,  appears  offering 
incense  before  the  sacred  boat  with  the  shrine  of  Ammon,  which  is 
carried  by  priests ;  and  on  the  N.  wall  is  a  similar  scene  before  the 
boat  of  Re-Harmakhis.  Three  doors  lead  from  this  hall  into  a  long 
narrow  Chamber;  and  thence  three  other  doors  admit  to  three  apart- 
ments, the  two  side  ones  of  which  are  very  small.  The  central  apart- 
ment is  the  Sanctuary  (PI.  A),  containing  an  altar,  behind  which 
are  seated  figures  of  the  four  deities  worshipped  in  the  temple  — 
Ptah,  Ammon-Re,  the  deified  Ramses,  and  the  hawk-headed  Re- 
Harmakhis.  Everyone  should  take  an  opportunity  if  possible  of  visit- 
ing the  Sanctuary  exactly  at  sunrise,  when  the  sun's  rays  penetrate 
to  the  innermost  chamber  and  illumine  the  whole  temple. 

On  the  rocks  to  the  S.  of  the  great  temple  are  a  number  of 
Memorial  Inscriptions  in  honour  of  Ramses  II.  The  most  interesting 
of  these  is  a  somewhat  weather-worn  stele  facing  theN.,  dating 
from  the  34th  year  of  the  king.  Upon  this  the  king  appears  seated 
between  two  gods  beneath  a  canopy,  while  the  prince  of  the  Hittites 
and  his  daughter  (who  afterwards  became  the  legal  wife  of  Ramses) 
respectfully  approach  him.  —  Immediately  to  the  left  (S.)  of  this  a 
small  Rock  Temple  was  discovered  in  1874  by  a  party  of  travellers 
including  Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  the  well-known  writer,  who  has 
described  it  in  her  interesting  Thousand  Miles  up  the  Nile.  The 
first  chamber,  25  ft.  deep,  is  adjoined  by  another  15  ft.  deep  and 
21  ft.  broad.  The  temple  was  founded  by  Ramses  II.  The  reliefs  in 
the  first  chamber  are  in  excellent  preservation  and  retain  their 
colouring ;  they  represent  the  king  sacrificing  to  Ammon-Re  and 
other  deities.  On  the  left  wall  is  the  king  before  the  sacred  boat  of 
Thout,  on  the  right  wall  before  that  of  Ammon.  —  Still  farther  to 
the  S.  are  a  number  of  steles  incised  in  the  rock,  some  of  which 
are  difficult  to  reach.  One  of  them  dates  from  Sethos  II.  The  far- 
thest to  the  left  is  a  double  inscription  of  the  38th  year  of  Ramses  II., 
dedicated  by  Setaw,  the  governor  of  Ethiopia.  —  "We  now  return  to 
the  great  temple  and  thence  follow  the  good  path  leading  to  the 
N.  along  the  river-bank,  which  brings  us  in  a  few  minutes  to  the 
smaller  rock-temple  of  Hathor. 
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*Temple  of  Hathor  at  Abu-Simbel. 

This  temple  also  was  founded  by  Ramses  II.  It  was  dedicated 
to  Hathor  and  to  Nefret-ere,  consort  of  Ramses,  while  other  deities 
(Ammon  and  Horus)  were  also  worshipped  within  it.  The  Fa- 
cade, rising  close  to  the  river-bank,  is  90  ft.  long  but  only  40  ft. 
high.  In  recesses  in  it  stand  six  Colossal  Statues,  33  ft.  in  height, 
four  of  which  represent  Ramses  II.,  and  the  other  two  Nefret-ere. 
Beside  each  of  these  are  two  smaller  figures  of  the  royal  children : 
beside  the  colossi  of  the  queen  are  the  princesses  Meryl- Anion 
(right)  and  Hent-tewe  (left),  both  with  sistra;  beside  the  outer 
colossi  of  the  king  are  the  princes  Mery-Atum  (right)  and  Mery-Re 
(left);  and  beside  the  colossi  of  the  king  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
door  are  princes  Amen- her -khopshef  (right)  and  Ra-her-wnamf 
(left).  On  the  pillars  of  the  niches  are  votive  inscriptions.  Over 
the  narrow  Entrance  Door  Ramses  II.  is  represented  sacrificing  to 
Ammon,  on  the  left,  and  Horus,  on  the  right. 

We  now  enter  the  Great  Vestibule,  the  roof  of  which  is  borne  by 
eight  pillars,  decorated  in  front  with  sistra  with  the  head  of  Hathor 
(p.  cxlii),  while  behind  are  representations  of  the  king,  the  queen, 
and  various  deities.  On  the  left  (S.)  half  of  the  Entrance  Wall 
Ramses,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  smites  a  negro  in  presence  of 
Ammon-Re;  on  the  right(N.)  half  he  smites  a  Libyan  before  Horus. 

Left  (8.)  Wall  (from  left  to  right):  1.  Ramses  before  Hathor;  2.  Ram- 
ses blessed  by  Set  and  Horus ;  3.  The  queen  before  Anukis ;  4.  Ramses 
presenting  an  image  of  Maat  to  Ammon.  —  Right  (N.)  Wall  (from  right 
to  left):  1.  Ramses  dedicating  food  to  Ptah;  2.  Ramses  before  the  ram- 
headed  god  Har-shef  of  Herakleopolis ;  3.  The  queen  before  Hathor; 
4.  Ramses  offering  wine  to  Harmakhis.  —  Rear  Wall.  To  the  right  of  the 
central  recess,  the  queen  before  Hathor ;  to  the  left,  the  queen  before  Mut. 

Three  doors  lead  into  a  wide  but  shallow  Chamber,  the  walls 
of  which  bear  reliefs  of  the  king  and  queen  before  various  deities. 
On  each  side  is  a  smaller  chamber.  In  the  rear-wall  opens  the 
Sanctuary,  with  a  figure  of  Hathor  in  the  form  of  a  cow,  between 
the  legs  of  which  appears  the  king.  On  each  side  are  pillars  with 
heads  of  Hathor.  On  the  Right  Wall  the  queen  offers  incense  to  Mut 
and  Hathor;  on  the  Left  Wall  the  king  offers  incense  and  pours  a 
libation  before  his  own  image  and  that  of  his  wife. 

On  the  smoothed  face  of  the  rock  beside  this  temple  are  several 
Memorial  Inscriptions. 

49.  From  Abu-Simbel  to  the  Second  Cataract. 

Comp.  the  Map,  p.  353. 
381/')  M.  About  3  M.  above  Abu-Simbel,  near  Feraig  on  the  E. 
bank  is  a  small  rock-temple,  founded  by  King  Haremheb  (18th 
Dyn.)  and  dedicated  to  Ammon-Re  and  Thout.  This  temple,  which 
was  once  used  as  a  Christian  church,  is  also  sometimes  called  the 
Temple  of  Qebel  Addeh  (Champollion),  and  sometimes  the  Temple 
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of  Abahuda  (Lepsius  and  Prokesch),  after  a  village  lying  farther  to 
the  S.  The  temple  comprises  a  Hall  with  four  clustered  papyrus 
columns,  from  which  two  side-chambers  (without  sculptures)  open 
on  the  right  and  left  (S.  and  N.),  and  the  Sanctuary,  to  which 
several  steps  ascend  in  the  back  (E.)  wall. 

Among  the  reliefs  on  the  walls  of  the  Hall  are  the  following.  On  the 
left  half  of  the  Entrance  Wall,  Haremheb  snckled  by  Anukis,  beside  whom 
stands  the  ram -headed  Khnum;  on  the  right  half  of  this  wall  is  Harem' 
heb  before  Thout.  On  the  N.  Wall,  to  the  left  of  the  door,  the  king  be- 
fore the  ibis -headed  Thout  and  four  forms  of  the  hawk-headed  Horus 
worshipped  in  Nubia;  to  the  right  of  the  door,  Haremheb  accompanied 
by  Set  and  Horus.  The  other  reliefs  are  extremely  indistinct.  —  On  the 
S.  Wall  (to  the  right  of  the  door)  is  a  Christian  painting  of  St.  George  and 
Coptic  inscriptions.     On  the  ceiling  is  a  figure  of  Christ. 

The  Saracen  fortress  of  Addeh  (W.  bank),  sometimes  called 
Shataui,  is  named  Mashakit  by  Champollion.  In  the  mountains  to 
the  S.  of  it  are  some  almost  inaccessible  steles  and  a  rock-grotto, 
which  is  wider  than  it  is  deep.  The  grotto  was  constructed  by  an 
official  named  Peser,  who  was  governor  of  Ethiopia  in  the  reign  of 
King  Ey.  Two-thirds  of  it  are  occupied  by  a  broken  seated  figure 
of  a  god.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  entrance  is  the  kneeling  figure 
of  Peser  before  the  goddess  Anukis.  On  the  walls  we  see  King  Ey 
offering  wine  to  Ammon,  Ptah,  three  different  forms  of  Horus,  and 
Satet.  Then  Peser  appears  again  before  Anubis,  Sobk,  and  King 
Usertesen  III.,  who  was  revered  as  a  god  in  Nubia. 

On  the  rocky  slope  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  an  inscription, 
with  a  prayer  to  the  gods  of  the  district,  byKaza,  son  of  aThutmosis. 

The  hill  of  Shataui  is  the  last  spur  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  range 
of  hills  running  close  to  the  Nile  from  Ibrim,  and  presenting  some 
curious  pyramidal  formations.  At  this  point  the  chain  bends  east- 
wards towards  the  desert.  On  the  W.  bank,  however,  the  river  is 
still  skirted  by  hills  for  a  short  distance  farther.  On  this  bank  lies 
Farm,  perhaps  the  Phthuris  of  Pliny,  round  which  are  numerous 
Roman  remains  and  sculptures.  Farther  to  the  S.  on  the  same  bank, 
above  the  island  of  Kargiu,  is  the  village  of  Aksheh,  with  a  few  se- 
pulchral vaults  and  a  small  temple,  in  which  Ramses  II.  worships 
the  god  Ammon  as  well  as  his  own  deified  person.  Opposite  Serreh 
(E.  bank),  lie  the  ruins  of  a  walled  village,  a  little  beyond  which, 
near  Dibereh  (E.  bank),  occurs  a  fine  palm-grove.  Above  Eshkeh 
(E.  bank)  are  the  tombs  of  the  shekhs  'Omar  and  'Ali.  We  next 
pass  the  island  of  Dabros,  with  a  village  of  the  same  name  on  the  E. 
bank,  and  finally  reach  Wadi  Haifa,  consisting  of  several  settle- 
ments, and  named  after  a  kind  of  grass  (Haifa)  which  is  here  com- 
mon. The  present  military  station  and  stopping-place  of  the  steam- 
boat is  named  Ankish.  The  village  of  Wddi  Haifa  proper  lies  ll/t  M. 
farther  to  the  S.  On  the  bank  opposite  Wadi  Haifa  lay  the  ancient 
town  of  Beheni,  with  an  early  Egyptian  fortress  and  several  temples. 
The  North  Temple,  recently  re-discovered  by  Oapt.  Lyons,  was  a 
brick  edifice  dedicated  to  Amnion  and  to  Horus  of  Beheni.  It  dates 
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from  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Empire.  The  Southern  Temple, 
exhumed  in  1887  by  Col.  Smith,  may  be  visited  in  connection  with 
the  excursion  to  the  rocks  of  Abuslr  (see  below),  as  it  lies  on  the 
way  thither,  i/4  hr.  to  the  S.  of  the  ferry.  It  was  dedicated  by  Thut- 
mosis  II.  and  Thutmosis  III.  to  the  Horus  of  Beheni.  To  the  left  of 
the  entrance  is  a  stele  of  the  23rd  year  of  Thutmosis  III.,  in  which 
the  -victories  of  that  king  in  Syria  and  Libya  are  mentioned.  The 
columns  and  pillars  are  covered  with  well-preserved  sculptures. 

A  most  interesting  excursion  may  be  made  hence  to  the  Second 
Cataract  and  to  the  rocks  of  Abusir  (W.  bank)  which  may  be 
reached  in  1-2  hrs.   The  latter  not  only  command  the  best  view  of 
the  broad  and  rushing  cataract ,  but  also  enable  the  visitor  to  see 
far  to  the  S.    The  expedition  may  be  made  either  by  boat,  passing 
the  island  of  Oenisab,  at  the  beginning  of  the  rapids,  or  more  safely 
on  land  by  donkey  or  the  quicker  and  more  agreeable  camel.    Tra- 
vellers by  land  must  cross  to  the  opposite  bank.    The  British  com- 
mandant will  on  request  kindly  telephone  to  the  fort  opposite  to 
have  the  necessary  camels  in  readiness;  but  donkeys  must  betaken 
from  the  E.  bank.    The  route  at  first  skirts  the  stream,  passing  the 
above-mentioned  temple  of  Horus  of  Beheni ,  then  turns  inland 
towards  the  mountain  ridge,  finally  ascending  with  considerable 
steepness  to  a  plateau,  where  the  donkeys  or  camels  are  left.     The 
summit  of  the  hill  is  reached  on  foot  in  about  5  min.  more  after  a 
somewhat  steep  climb.   A  rock  on  the  top  bears  the  names  of  some 
famous  travellers,  including  that  of  Champollion.   The  view  of  the 
broken  cataract,  which  extends  for  5  M.,  is  very  interesting.    The 
stream  here  forces  its  way  through  ferreous  sandstone,  not  through 
granite  as  at  Assuan.     The  boulders  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  are 
coated  with  dark  ferreous  Nile  mud.     The  view  southwards  to  the 
blue  hills  of  New  Donkola  is  not  less  attractive,   and  kindles  the 
desire  to  visit  Upper  Nubia,  which  contains  numerous  most  inter- 
esting antiquities  between  this  point  and  Khartum.     We  think  of 
the  temples  of  Soleb  and  Sesebi,  the  temples  and  pyramids  of  Oebel 
Barkal,  the  fifteen  pyramids  of  Nuri,  Mero'e  with  its  group  of  py- 
ramids, and  the  temples  of  Naga  and  el-Mesaurdt.  All  these,  how- 
ever, are  at  present  forbidden  regions  for  the  tourist.  At  most  he  may 
visit  the  ancient  fortresses  of  Semneh  and  Kummeh,  in  the  Batn 
el-Hager  (belly  of  stones),  37  M.  from  Wadi  Haifa.    These  contain 
fortifications  of  the  12th  Dyn.  and  the  remains  of  two  temples  built 
by  Thutmosis  III.,  and  are  interesting  also  for  the  records  of  the 
height  of  the  Nile  under  the  12th  Dyn.,  which  show  that  2000  years 
before  Christ  the  Nile  rose  about  25  ft.  higher  than  it  does  to-day. 
To  visit  these   spots  we   take  the  military  railway  to  (23  31.)  Sigaja 
(2  hrs.),  thence  proceed  by  donkey  to  (12  M.)  Sarras  and  (10  M.)  Kummeh. 
Semneh,  on  the  opposite  bank,  is  reached  by  boat  or  by  one  of  the  native 
rafts  made  of  palm-logs.     The  expedition  from  Wadi  Haifa  and  back  takes 
2-3  days.     Permission   from   the  military  authorities  is  necessary,   and  is 
granted  only  in  exceptional  cases. 
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Besides  the  names  of  the  places  described,  this  Index  also  contains 
a  number  of  names  of  persons  and  other  words  occurring  in  the  Routes 
and  in  the  Introduction.  —  The  following  is  a  short  list  of  Arabic  words 
of  frequent  occurrence  (comp.  vocabulary,  p.  oxciv) :  — 


Miff,  Spring. 

Bab,  Gate. 

Bahr,  Sea,  river  (Nile). 

Rated,  Village. 

Bit,  Mouse. 

Bildd,  Land,  District. 

Bir,  Cistern. 

Birheh,  Temple. 

Birkeh,  Pond. 


'Abftbdeh  Beduins  liii. 

349. 
Ahahuda  378. 
rAbbiis  I.  cxvii.  22. 

—  II.  Hilmi  cxx. 
'Abbasides,  the  ex. 
'Abbasiyeh  74. 
'Abd  el-Kurna  281. 
Ablutions,  Religious 

lxxxiv. 
Abotu  209. 
Abou  Tichet  180. 
Abraham  lxxxi. 
Abshe  157. 
Abu  el-Akhdar  158. 

—  'Arif  324. 

—  Greia  351. 

—  Had  351. 

—  Hamed  367. 

—  Hammad  159. 

—  Horns  20. 

—  Hor  359. 

—  Kebir  172. 

—  Kerkas  179. 
Abukir' 19. 

— ,  Lake  of  18.  20. 
Abuksa  151.  154.  157. 
Abulfeda  204.  207.  224. 
Abu  Mandflr  19. 

—  Kadi  149. 

—  Ras  370. 

—  Roash  108. 

—  Sar  el-Kibli  348. 

—  Shekuk'  172. 

—  Shusheh  180. 

—  Siinbel  371. 
Abusir  122.  123.  379. 


Dir,  Monastery. 
Derb,   Road. 
Qdmi'a,  Mosque. 
Gebel,  Mountain. 
Geztreh,  Island. 
Ka/r,  Village. 
Kal'a,  Fortress. 
Kantara,  Bridge. 
Kasr,  Castle. 


Abu  Suleman  159. 
Abutig  205.  179. 
Abu  Tisheh  180. 

—  Zediveh  xxxvii. 
Abydos'209. 
Abyssinia  xliii. 
Adam  lxxxi. 
Addeh  378. 
Adweh  149. 
jElianus  257. 
Agricultural  Implement' 

lxix. 

—  Seasons  lxix. 
Agriculture  lxvii. 
Ahhotep,  Queen  xcviii. 
Ahmed  ibn  Tulun  ex. 
Anmediyeh  lxxxvii. 
Ahmes,  Queen  273.  276. 
Ahmose  xcviii.  cii. 

— ,  Tomb  of  196.  286.  309. 

—  Pen-nekhab,  Tomb  of 
308. 

Annas  183. 

Ah-nofru,   Tomb  of  309. 

'Ain  Musa  (Cairo)  104. 

(Suez)  163. 

Akhmim  206. 
Akhoris  civ. 
Akoris  185. 
Aksheh  378. 
Alatiyeh  xxxvii. 
Alexander  the  Great  civ. 
7.  230.  249.  etc. 

—  II.  civ.  187.  328. 

—  Severus  191. 
Alexandria  5. 

Antoniades,  Villa  17. 


K6m,  Mound  of  rubbish. 
Meddn,    If  id/hi,    Square, 

'Place'. 
Medineh,  Town. 
Aferg,  Meadow. 
Rds,  Promontory. 
Shdri'a,  Street. 
Tell,  Hill. 
Wdtli,  Valley. 

Alexandria : 
Arrival  3. 
Bab  el-'Arab  17. 
Bankers  6. 
Bars  5. 
Baths  5. 
Beer  5. 
Booksellers  6. 
Bruchium  9. 
Cabs  5. 
Cafes  5. 

Canopic  Gate  14. 
Catacombs  13. 
St.  Catharine's  Church 

12. 
Chemists  6. 
Churches  6. 
Cleopatra ,    Baths    of 

17. 
Cleopatra's  Needle  17. 
Clubs  5. 

Commissionaires  5. 
Consulates  5. 
English  Church  12. 
Eunostos,  Harbour  7. 
Gasworks  13. 
Gymnasium  9. 
Harbours  7. 
Heptastadium  9.  13. 
History  7. 
Hospitals  6. 
Hotels  5. 
Ibrahimiyeh  18. 
Jews'  Quarter  9. 
Kaar   el-Kayasereh  18. 
Koin  ed-Dik  14. 
Lighthouse  13. 
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Alexandria : 
Mahniudiyeh  Canal   7. 

11.  12.  17. 
St.  Mark's  Building  12. 
Meks,  chat.  17. 
Minet  el-Bassal  12. 

—  el-Shargawiyeh  12. 
Mohammed  'Ali, 

Equestr.  Statue  of  12. 
Moharrem-Bey,    Chat. 

of  17. 
Museum,  Old  9. 

—  of  Grseco-Roman 
Antiquities  14. 

Naval  Arsenal  13. 

Necropolis  9.  17. 

Nicopolis  8.  9.  18. 

Nimreh  Telateh,  chat. 
17. 

Nuzha  17. 

Paneum  9. 

Pharos,  Island  &  Light- 
house 9.  13. 

Photographs  6. 

Physicians  6. 

Place  de  l'Eglise  12. 

—  Mohammed  'Ali  12. 
Pompey's  Pillar  12. 
Porte    de    la    Colonne 

Pompee  12.  17. 

—  de  Moharrem-Bey  17. 

—  du  Nil  12. 

—  de  Rosette  13. 
Post  Office  5. 

.  Quarantine  17. 
"  Railway  Stations  6.  17. 
18. 

Ramleh  18. 

Ras  et-Tin,  Palace  of  13. 

Regia  9. 

Restaurants  5. 

Rhakotis  8.  9. 

Roman  Tower  18. 

Royal  City  9. 

Rue  Cherif  Pacha  12. 

—  de  la  Colonne  Pom- 
pee  12. 

—  Ibrahim  12. 

—  Ras  et-Tin  13. 

—  de  Rosette  13. 
Sema  9. 
Serapeum  9. 
Shops  6. 
Sidi  Gaber  18. 
Silseleh,  Fort  18. 
Sporting  Club  18. 
Square  Ihrahim  12. 
Steamboat  OfBces  6. 
Steamers  1-3. 
S.  Stefano  18. 
Streets,  Ancient  9. 
Telegraph  Offices  5. 
Theatre,  Ancient  9. 


Alexandria : 

Theatres  6. 

Tombs,  Ancient  12.  13. 

Topography,  Ancient  9. 

Tourist  Agents  6. 

Tribunal,  Internat.  12. 
'Almehs,  see  'Awalim. 
Alphabet,  Arab.  cxci. 
— ,  Egypt,  cxcii. 
Amada  367. 
Amara  350. 

el-'Amarna,  Tell  193. 179. 
Amasis  cii.  251. 
Amenemheb,    Tomb     of 

284. 
Amenemhet  I.  xcvii.  101. 

—  II.-IV.  xcvii. 

—  III.' 151.  152. 
,  Tomb  of  282.  286. 

Amenemopet  c. 
Amenephthes  c. 
Amenertais  cii.  250.  251 

292. 
Amenhotep,  Tomb.of  285. 
Amenmeses  c. 

,  Tomb  of  263. 
Amenophis  I.  xcviii.  252. 

281. 

—  II.  xcix.  253.  281.  284. 
356.  371. 

—  III.  xcix.  231. 235. 236. 
238.  240.  247.  250.  298. 
300.  307.  319.  328.  332. 

—  III.,  Tomb  of  270. 

—  IV.  xcix.  cxxxix.  191. 
193.  195.  198.  199.  200. 
229.  232.  248.  275.  276. 
282.  283.  319.  327. 

—  IV.,  Tomb  of  199. 
Amentet  212. 
Amenwoser,  Tomb  of  283 
Ameny-em-het,  Tomb  of 

189. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus 

257. 
Amnion  cxxxiv.  cxxxviii. 

cxlv.  213.  231.  236. 239. 

242.  276.  etc. 
Ammonius,  Convent  of 

305. 
Ammunition  xxxiv. 
Amnis  Trajanus  164. 
Amosis  xcviii. 
Amp  ibn  el-'As  ex.  31. 70. 
Amset  cxli. 

Amukhent,  Tomb  of  286. 
Amyrtseos  ciii. 
Anachoretes,  Christian 

Anas'  el-'Wogud  336. 
Anastasius  ex. 
Anatireh  xxxvii. 
Anibeh  370. 


Animals,  Sacred  cxli. 
Ankish  378. 
Antseopolis  205. 
Antaeus  cxli.  205. 
Antinoupolis  cvii.  191. 

178. 
Antinous  cvii.  191. 
Antiquities  xix.  28.  100. 
Antoninus  Pius  cvii.  298. 

304.  316.  343. 
Antony  cvi. 
St.  Antony  182. 

Convent  of  183. 
Anubis    cxli.    cxlv.    184. 

273.  344.  eic. 
Anuket  cxli.  358. 
Aphroditespolis  304. 
Aphroditopolis  182.  206. 
Apis,   the   exxxvi.    cxli* 

128. 

—  Tombs  at  Sakkara  128. 
Apollinopolis  Magna  310. 

—  Parva  224. 
Apophis  Serpent  258. 
Approaches   to   Egypt  1. 
Apries  cii. 

■Arabat  el-Madfuneh  209. 
Arabian  Desert  lxvi. 

—  Language  exc 

el-'Arayish  Beduins    liv. 

Arcadius  cix. 

Architecture,   Alexan- 
drian clxix. 
,  Arabian  clxxvi. 

— ,  Egyptian  cxlix. 
Area  of  Egypt  xliii. 
Ar-hes-nofer  cxli.  345. 
Arians  cix. 
Armant  180. 
Armenians  lix. 
Arsinoe  149.  150. 
— ,  Queen  civ.  cv.  149. 
Art,  Alexandrian  clxviii. 
— ,  Arabian  clxxvi. 
— ,  Egyptian  cxlix. 
Artaxerxes  I. -III.  ciii. 
Artemis  186. 
el-Asasif  277. 
Asfun  304. 
Astiawi  iol. 
Ashment  178. 
Ashmun  22. 

—  Canal  173. 
Ashmunen  190. 
Asiut  202.  179, 
Asklepiodotus  302. 
Asphynis  304. 
el-Assirat  180. 
Assiu't  202.  179. 
Assuan  lxxvji.  324.  180. 

Atiika  Mountains  160. 
el-'A'tara  324.  180. 
Atbara,  the  lxi. 
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Atfeh  21. 

Atfih  182. 

Athanasius  cix. 

Athribis  22.  206. 

el-'Atiyat  201. 

Atrepe  206. 

Atrib  22. 

Atum  oxxxv.  cxxxvi. 
cxlii.  cxlv.  101.  213. 

Atuni  Beduins  liv. 

Augustus,  Emperor  cvii. 
18.  218.  238.  339.  340. 
341.  344.  etc. 

Aulad  <Amr  180. 

Aurelian  cviii. 

Autumn  Season  lxx. 

'Awalim  (Female  Sing- 
ers) xxxviii. 

Awas  el-Guarani  367. 

el-'Aziz,  Khalif  cxi. 

Bab  el-Kalabsheh  355. 

Babylon,   Citadel  31.  68. 

Bacchias  155. 

Bacos  18. 

Bah  172. 

Bahr  el-Abyad  lxi. 

—  el-Azrak  lxi. 

—  Bela  Ma  152. 

—  el-Ghazal  xliii. 
T'.ahriyeh,  Oasis  178.' 
Bahr  Kolzum  164. 

—  el-Melekh  152. 

—  el-Musa  159. 

—  Nezleh  157. 

—  Sela  149.  152. 

—  esh-Sherki  152. 

—  et-Tahiineh  155. 

—  Tamiyeh  149.  152. 

—  Tirsa  151. 

—  el-Wadi  157. 

—  Yusuf  148.  150.  178. 
179.  182.  200. 

Bakliyeh  172. 
Bakshish  xxxv. 
Balah,  Lake  169. 
Balanka  183. 
Ballas  223. 
Baqet,  Tomb  of  188. 
Barbers,  Arab.  36. 
Bardis  180. 
Barkuk  cxiii.  32.  63. 
Barrage  du  Nil  106. 
Barud  223. 
Basaliyeh  306. 
Basta,Tell  (Bubastis)  158 
Bastet  cxlii.  158. 
Baths  xxxviii.  clxxxix. 
Batn  el-Hager  379. 
el-Bats  149.  152. 
Bayad  183. 
Bazaars  37. 
Bebi,  Tomb  of  309. 


Beda  350. 

Bedari  205. 

Bedrashen  124.  177.  181. 

Beduins,  the  lii. 

Bega,  the  liii. 

Beggars  xxxvi. 

Begig  152. 

Behbit  el-Hager  (Hebet) 

174. 
Beheni  378. 

Behereh,  Province  of  20. 
Beheret  Burlus  176. 

—  Edku  19. 

—  Ma'adiyeh  18.  20. 

—  Maryut  20. 
Menzaieh  169. 

Behnesa  178.  184. 

Beiram,  the  lxxxv.  xciii. 

Bekenranf  ci. 

Belbes  172. 

Belianeh  180.  208. 

Belkas  1T5 

Belzoni  110. 115.  265.  279. 

280.  352.  373. 
Benha  22.  157. 
Beni  rAdin  179. 
Benihasan  186.  187. 
Beni'Husen  179. 

—  Korra'179. 

—  Mazar  178.  181. 

—  Mohammed    el-Kufur 
201." 

Benisuef  178.  182. 

Beni  Wasel  Beduins  liv 

Benson,  Miss  254.- 

Bent-Anat,  Tomb  of  299. 

Berbers,  the  lvi. 

Berenike  352; 

— ,  Queen  cv.  343.  363 

el-Bersheh  192. 

Bes  cxxxv.  cxlii.  223. 254. 

363.  etc. 
Bet  el-Walli  357. 
Beza  351. 
Biahmu  151. 
Biban  el-Muluk  257. 

—  esh-Shellal  333. 
Bibars,  Sultan  cxiii 
Bibeh  178.  183. 
Bigeh  347.  353. 
Bihamu  151. 
Bir  Abbad  350. 

—  'Arnbar  348. 
el-Birbeh  208. 
Bir  Darfawi  350. 

—  el-Fahmeh  105. 

—  Hammamat  349. 

—  el-Haratra  351. 

—  el-Inglis  350. 

—  el-Kash  350. 
Birket"  el-Hagg  102. 

—  Karun  148.  154. 

—  Kom  Onibo   180.  320. 


Birket  es-Sab'a  22. 
Birth    Houses    civ.    223. 

315.  323.  340. 
Bisharin    Beduins     liii. 

327. 
Bitter   Lakes,    the    167. 

160. 
Blemmyes,  the  liii.  334. 

337.  356. 
Blunted  Pyramid,   the 

144. 
Boats,  Sacred  clvi. 
Boghaz  176. 
Bogos,  the  xliii. 
Bokchoris  ci. 
Bolbitine  (Rosetta)  19. 
Bolbitinic   Arm    of    the 

Nile  19. 
Bonaparte  cxv.  33. 
Borchardt  110.  112. 
Borgites  cxiii. 
Brick    Pyramids    olix. 

clxii.  144. 
Brindisi  1-4. 
British  settlers  Ix. 
Bruce  352. 
Brugsch,  E.  75.  98. 
— ,  H.  22. 
Bubastis  (Pibeseth,   Tell 

Basta)  ci.  158. 
Bubastite  Dyn.  241. 
Bucolians,  the  cviii. 
Bucolic  Arm  of  the  Nile 

173. 
Buffoons  xxxviii. 
el-Buha  172. 
Buildings,    Arabian 

clxxvi. 
— ,  Egyptian  cliii. 
el-Buker,  convent  184. 
Bukir  Birds  184.  185. 
Bukiris  19. 
Bulak  72. 
— ,  Geziret  72. 
—  ed-Dakriir  123. 
Bulkeley'18. 
Burckhardt  373. 
Burden  172. 
Burlus,  or 
Burollos,  Lake  176. 
Bursbey,  Sultan  cxiv. 
Bush  178.  182. 
Busiris  cxl.  122. 
Bussili  19. 
Butig  205.  179. 
Buto  cxlii.  212. 
Byzantines,  the  cix. 

Csesar  cvi. 
Cafe's,  Arab,  xxxvii. 
Cailliaud  351.  352. 
Cairo  23. 
'Abbasiyeh  74.  100. 
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Cairo : 

Abu  Leleh,   Bridge   of 
72. 

—  Sefen,  church  70. 
Alabaster  Mosque  51. 
Amru,  Mosque  of  70. 
Aqueduct,  old  67. 
Arsenal  72. 
Artizans  38. 
•Atabet   el-Khadra, 

Place  39. 
Bab  el-'Azab  50. 

—  el-Futuh  61. 

—  el-Gebel  52.  102. 

—  el-Gedid  51. 

—  el-Hadid  62. 

—  Huseiniyeh  62.  74. 

—  el-Karafeh  66.  103. 

—  el-Khalk,  Place  48 
58. 

—  el-Luk,  Square  25. 

—  el-Mit'welli  42. 

—  en-Nasr  61.  63. 
Babylon,  Citadel  31.  68, 
Bab  ez-Zuweleh  42. 
Baker  24. 

Bankers  25. 
St.Barbara's  Church  70. 
Barbers,  Arab.  36. 
Barkukiyeh  59. 
Baths  27. 

Bazaars  (Suk)  28. 37. 41. 
— ,  Bookbinders'  46. 
— ,  Booksellers'  46. 
— ,  Brass  47. 
— ,  Carpet  47. 
— ,  Coppersmiths'  48. 
— ,  Goldsmiths'  47. 
— ,  Shoemakers'  43. 
— ,  Silversmiths'  47. 
Beer  24. 
Beggars  35. 
Bet  el-Kadi  48. 
Bodega '24. 

Booksellers,  Arab.  46. 
— ,  Europ.  27. 
Boulevard  Clot  Bey  62. 

—  Mehemet-Ali  48. 
Bridges  72.  73. 
British  Consulate-Gen. 

24.  40. 
Bulak  72. 

Burckhardt's  Tomb  62. 
Cabs  26. 
Cafe's  24. 
_  Chantants  24. 
Carpets  28.  47. 
Carriages  26. 
Cemeteries,    Christian 

67. 

Mohammedan  62. 

Chemical   Laboratory, 

Vieer.  40.  | 


Cairo : 

Chemists  27. 
Churches  29. 
Cigars  28. 
Citadel  51. 
Clubs  29. 
Confectioners  24. 
Consulates  24. 
Coptic  Worship  68. 
Correction  for  Women, 

House  of  72. 
Derb  el-Gamamiz  56. 
Dervish  Monastery  52. 

58. 
Donkeys  26. 
Dragomans  27. 
Ecole  des  Arts   et  Me 

tiers  72. 
Embabeh  21.  73. 
Embroidery,Orient.  28 
English  Church  29.  40, 
Ezbekiyeh  Garden  39. 
Faggala,    Bond    Point 

de  62. 

—  Street  62. 
Filigree  Work  48. 
Fostat  31.  70. 
Fruitsellers  36. 
Fum  el-Khalig  66.  145. 
Gamaliyeh,    Medreseh 

62. 
Gami'a  Abu  Su'ud  71. 

—  el-Ahmar  42.  A 

—  rAmr  ibn  el-'As   70. 

—  el-Ashraf  43. 

—  el-Azhar  43. 

—  Barkukiyeh  59. 

—  el-Burdeni  48. 

—  ed-Daher  62. 

—  Emir  Akhor  50. 

—  Ezbek  el-Yusefi  55. 

—  el-Ghuri  43. 

—  el-Hakim  60. 

—  Sultan  Hasan  49. 

—  KSit  Bey  55. 

—  Tbn  Kalaun  52. 

—  Kasr'el-'Ain  40.  66. 

—  el-Kesun  49. 

—  el-Mahmudiyeh   50. 

—  el-MelekehSofiya48. 

—  Mohammed  'Ali  51 

—  el-Muaiyad  42. 

—  Eifa'iyeh  49. 

—  es-Seiyideh  Zenab 
55. 

—  Seiyidna  Hosen 
xcii.  xciii.  46. 

—  Shekhun  53. 

—  Suleman  Pasha  52. 

—  ibn  Tulun  53. 

—  ez-Zahir  62. 
Gates,  see  Bab. 
Gebel  el-Ahmar  74. 


Cairo : 

Gebel  Giyflshi  102. 

—  Mokattam  102. 

Geograph.  Society    29. 
40. 

St.  Georges  145. 

German  Pro  test.Church 
29.  40. 

Gezireh,  Island*  Cha- 
teau 72.  73. 

Ghesireh  Palace  Hotel 
23.  73. 

Gizeh,    Palace   and 
Museum  of  75. 

— ,  Pyramids  of  107. 

Goods  Agents  28. 

Greek  Church  29.  70. 

Hairdressers  27. 

Hemali  36. 

History  31. 

Hosh  el-Pasha  66. 

Hospitals  27.  74. 

Hotels  23. 

Howling   Dervishes 
lxxxviii.  40.  66. 

Hygiene,  Office  of  40. 

Ibrahim  Pasha's   Mon- 
ument 40. 
Imam  Shafe'i,  Tomb  of 
66. 

Institut  Egyptien  40. 

Iron  Foundry  72. 

Isma'iliya   Quarter  40. 

Joseph's  Well  52. 

el-Kal'a  51. 

Kal'at  el-Kebsh  53. 

Kasr  el-rAin,   Hospital 

'  of  40.  66. 

,  Mosque  of  40. 

—  en-Nil  40.  72.  180. 

—  en-"Nuzha  74. 
el-Kata'ir  31. 
Khalifs,  Tombs  of  the 

63. 

Tomb    of  Sultan  el- 
Ashraf  63. 

—  of  the   Mother  of 
el-Ashraf  64. 

—  of  Sultan  Barkflk 
63. 

Bursbey  64. 

— .  —  Farag  64. 

el-Ghuri  63. 

Kait  Bey  64. 

—  of  S'eb'aBenat  64. 

—  of  Suit.   SulSman 
64. 

—  ofEmirYusuf  63. 

—  ofShekhZalal  63. 
el-Khalig,  canal  48.  55. 
Khan  el-Khalil  47.  28. 
Khedivial    Palace    40. 

100. 
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Kubbeh  74.  100. 
Kulleb  Manufactories 
.       '  71. 

Kutubkhaneh  56. 
Leniun  Bridge  62.  73. 
Library,  Viceregal  56 
Lunatic  Asylum  72. 
Mamelukes,  Tombs  of 

the  66. 
Mandura  Tree  63 
Manjal  Quarter  67. 
Mariette's  Tomb  76. 
Mari  Girgis,  church  68. 

—  Mena,  church  70. 
Masr  el-'Atika  68. 
Mecca  Caravan  102. 
Medan  'Abdin,    Place 

40. 

—  Bab  el-Hadid  62. 

—  el-Khaznedar  39.  62. 

—  Mohammed  'AH  50. 
Mehemet-Ali,  Place  50. 
Mena  House  Hotel    24. 

107. 
Mikyas,  the  67. 
Military  School  74. 
Minaret  Hills  49. 
Ministry  of  Education 

56. 

—  of  Public  Works  40. 

—  of  War  40. 
Mission,  American  20. 
— ,  Anglican  29. 
el-Mo'allaka  70. 
Mohammuil     en-N3sir, 

Tomb  of  59. 
M  ok  attain,  the  102. 
Money  Changers  25. 
Moses,  Spring  of  104. 
Mosques,  see  Gami'a. 
Muristan  Kalaun  59. 
Museum,  Arabian  BO. 

—  of  Gizeh  75. 
Alexandrian     Terra- 
cottas 87. 

Amenertais,     Statue 

of  84. 
Anthropological  Col- 
lection 99. 
Botan.  and    Mineral. 

Division  96. 
Canopus,   Decree    of 

86. 
Coptic  Objects  90. 
Domestic  Utensils 

Clothing  94. 
Drawing  &  Sculpture 

92. 
Foreign  Objects  91. 
Garden  76. 
Glass,  Grseco-Koman 

87. 


Cairo : 

Museum  of  Gizeh: 

Grseco  -  Roman  Ob- 
jects 88. 

Ilyksos  Sphinxes  82. 

Jewels  80. 

Khephren,  Statues  of 
King  78. 

Manuscripts,  etc.  92. 

Masks  94. 

Monuments  of  the  An- 
cient Empire  76. 

—  of  the  Middle  Em- 
pire &  Hyksos  Pe- 
riod 82. 

—  of  the  New  Em- 
pire &  Subseq.  Pe- 
riod 83. 

—  of  the  Ptolemaic, 
Roman ,  &  Coptic 
Periods  88. 

Mummies   &   Coffins 

of   the    Priests    of 

Amnion  96. 
— ,  Royal  97. 
Ornaments  79.  94. 
Papyri  92. 
Piankhy-Stele  83. 
Portraits  94. 
Sakkara,TabletofS5. 
Scarabiei  94. 
Shekh  el-Beled  77. 
Soldiers  76. 
Thutmosis  III.,  Stele 

of  85. 
Thy,  Statue  of  77. 
Weights,    Measures, 

etc.  91. 
Worship  of  the  Dead 

93. 

—  of  the  Gods  94. 
Muski  41. 

Nile  Bridge,  Great  72. 

75. 
Nilometer  (Mikyas)  67. 
Observatories,  Astron. 

&  Meteor.  74. 
Okella  Kait  Bey  62.  6i. 
Old  Cairo  6S. 
Omnibus  23. 
Opera  House  29.  40. 
Ostrich  Farm  102. 
Palace  of  Derb   el-Ga- 

mamiz  56. 

—  of  Husen-Pasha  40. 

—  oflbrahim-PashaAO. 

—  Isma'iliyeh  40. 

—  Kasr  'AH  40. 

-  ed-Dubara  40. 

— ,  Khedivial  40.  100. 

—  of  Mansur-Pasha  48. 

—  of    Suleman  -  Pasha 
el-Fransawi  67. 


Cairo : 
Palace  Taufik  74.  100. 
Paper  Manufactory  72. 
Pensionnat   du  Bon 

Pasteur  74. 
Pensions  24. 
Petrified  Forest,  Great 

105. 

,  Little  104. 

Photographs  27. 
Physicians  27. 
Place  de  l'Opera  40. 
Police  25. 
Population  31. 
Post  Office  25.  40. 
Preserved  Meats  28. 
Printing  Office,  Govmt. 

72. 
Private  Apartments  24. 
Race  Course  73. 
Railway    Stations    23. 

62.  73. 
Restaurants  24. 
Roda,  Island  of  67. 
Rond  Point  de  Faggala 

62. 

du  Muski  41. 

Rue  Neuve  41. 
Rumeleh,  Place  50. 
Sakkas  35. 
Schools,  Arab.  37. 
— ,  Europ.  29. 
Sebil  'Abd  er-Rahman 

60. 

—  Mohammed  fAli  42. 

—  of   the    Mother    of 
'Abbas  I.  53. 

—  —  Isma'il  Pasha  62. 
Seiyideh  Zenab  145. 
Shari'a    el-'Abbasiyeh 

62. 

—  el-'Akkadin  42. 

—  el-Ashrafiyuh41.43. 

—  Bet  48. 

—  Bulak  72. 

—  Clot  Bey  62. 

—  el-Fahhamin  42. 

—  el-Gamaliyeh  62. 

—  el-Halwagi  46. 

—  Hammam   et-Talat 
41. 

—  el-Hamzawi  41. 
es-Saghir  41. 

—  el-Hilmiyeh  53. 

—  el-Khederi  55. 

—  el-Khiyamiyeh  43. 

—  el-Khordagiyeh    48. 
59.' 

—  el-Lobudiyeh  56. 

—  el-Marriisin  55. 

—  Mashhad  el-Heseni 
46. 

—  Masr  el-'Atika  40. 6fi. 
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Shari'a   el-Menaggidin 
42. 

—  Mohammed  fAli  48. 
58.   ' 

—  en-Nahhasin  59.  62. 

—  en-Narbiyeh  41. 

—  er-Rukbiyeh  53. 

—  es-Sanadikiyeh  43. 

—  Shiibra  73. 

—  es-Siyufiyeh  53. 

—  Snkkariyeh  42. 

—  es-  Sultan   ez-Zahir 
41. 

—  Tulun  51 

—  ez-Zahir  62. 
Shops,'  Europ.  27. 
Shubra  74. 

Sikkeh  el-Gedideh  41. 
Sikket  el-Badistan   47. 
Sisariyeh  52. 
Stationers  27. 
Street  Cries  35. 

—  Scenes  33. 
Suk  el-'Attarin  41. 

—  el-Hamzawi  41. 

—  el-Kurdagiyeh  38. 

—  en-Nahhasin  38.  48 

—  es-Saigh  47. 

—  es-Sudan  43. 
— ,  see  also  Bazaars. 
Sukkariyeh  42. 
SulSman  Pasha's  Mon 

ument  40. 
Sulkowsky,  Fort  62. 
Synagogues  29.  70. 
Teachers,  Arab.  23. 
Tekkiyeh  Habbaniyeh 

58. 
Telegraph  Offices  25 
Tewfik,   Tomb  of   the 

Khedive  65. 
Tewfikiyeh  40. 
Theatres  29. 
Tobacco  28. 
Tourist  Agents  25. 
Tramways,  Electric  25 
Tribunal,  Internat.  39. 
Tribunaux  Mixtes  39. 
University  43. 
Villa  Ciccolani  74. 
Water  Carriers  35. 

—  Works,  City  62. 
Windmill  Hill  65. 
Wine  28. 

Woodwork,  Arab.  28. 
Zabtiyeh  (Police)  25. 
Zikrs   of  the  Howlin: 

Dervishes  40. 
Zoological   Gardens 
ICO. 
Calendar,   Mohammedan 
lxxxv.  xcii. 

Bakdekkr's  Egypt, 


Caligula  ovii. 

Calyx  Capitals  clii.  244. 

249.  etc. 
Cambyses  ciii. 
Camels  348.  349. 
Campbell's  Tomb  121. 
Canopus  19. 
Caracalla  cviii. 
Carpets  47. 
Cartouches  cxxviii. 
Cataract,   First  335.  347. 
— ,  Second  379. 

—  Islands  347. 
Cats,  Mummies  of  cxxxvi 

127.  186. 
Caviglia  110.  115.  118. 
Cereals  lxx. 
Chablanga  157. 
Chagab  180. 
Champollion    cxxi.    377. 

378.  379. 
Chandaouil  180. 
Chebrekhit  21. 
Chemists  xxxvi. 
Cherbine  175. 
Chineh  175. 
Chosroes  ox. 
Christianity,   Oriental  1. 
— ,  Beginnings  of  cviii. 
Chronolog.  Tables   xcvi. 
Cigars  xlii. 
Circular  Letter  xvii. 

—  Notes  xvii. 
Circumcision  xc. 
Claudius   cvii.  219.  305. 

338.  345. 
Cleopatra  cvi.  303.  354. 

—  Tryphffina  323. 
Climate  lxxiii. 
Clothing  xviii.  lxxvii. 
Coffee  xxxvii.  xli. 
Coinage  xviii.  ii. 
Columns  cl. 
Commodus  cviii. 
Constantine     the     Great 

cix. 
Constantius  cix. 
Consulates  xxxiv. 
Contra  Apollinopolis  350. 

352. 

—  Latopolis  306. 

—  Ombos  324. 

—  Pselchis  364. 

—  Taphis  355. 
Contracts  xxviii-xxxi. 
Convents,    Monks'    178. 

217. 
Conveyances  xix. 
Cook  &  Son   xviii.  xxii. 

xxiii. 
Coptic  Convents  183.  215. 

217.  339. 

—  Worship  68. 

4th  Ed. 


Coptic  Writing  cxxvi. 

Copts  xlix.  ex. 

Cotton ,     Cultivation    of 

lxix.  lxx. 
Credit,  Letters  of  xvii. 
Crocodile,  the  150.  369. 
Grotto     of    Ma'abdeh 

201. 

—  Lake  168. 
Crops  lxix. 
Custom  House  xix. 
Customs,    Mohammed. 

lxxxix. 
Cynopolis  184. 
Cynopolitan  Nome  184. 
Cyril  cix. 

Dababiyeh  304. 
Dabros  378. 
ed-Dagbag  351. 
Dahshur  144. 
Dakhaliyeh,    Province 

173. 
Dakkeh  361. 
Damanhur  20. 
Damietta  (Dumyat)   175. 
Dancers, Female  xxxviii. 
Daphnte  169. 
Darau  324. 
Daraw  180. 
Darfawi  350. 
Dar-Fur  xliii. 
Darius  I.  ciii.  164.  167. 

—  II.  ciii. 
Date  Palms  lxxii. 
Dead,  Gods  of  the  cxl. 
— ,  Judgment  of  the  cxl. 

287. 
Debot  354. 
Debut  371. 
Decius  cviii.  304. 
Decorative  Plants  lxxiii. 
Deities,  Egypt,  cxli.  cxlv. 
Delta,  the  20.  157.  etc. 
Demeh  154. 
Demirdash  74.  100. 
Demotic  Writing  cxxvi. 
Dendera  217. 
— ,  Zodiac  of  222. 
Dendur  359. 
ed-Denfik  224. 
ed-Deniiri  lxx. 
ed-Der  200.  191. 
Der  Abu  Bishai  206. 
Hennis  191. 

—  el-abyad  206.  207. 

—  el-ahmar  206. 

—  Amba  Sama'an  332. 

—  Anba  Shenudi  206. 

—  el-bauri  271. 

—  el-Bu'kra  184. 

—  Dronkeh  204. 

—  el-Gebrai  201. 

25 
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DSr  Mauas  179. 

—  el-Medineh  287. 

—  el-Melak  206. 

—  en-Nakleh  192. 

—  RSfeh  201. 

—  Sitteh   Maryam    el- 
'Adhra  184. 

Derar  3G5. 

Derau  180. 

Derr  368. 

Derfit  esh-Sherif  179. 200. 

Dervishes  lxxxvi. 

— ,  Howling  lxxxviii.  40. 

66. 
Desert,  the  lxvi. 
— ,  Arabian  lxvi. 
— ,  Libyan  lxvi.  lxxiii. 
Deshasheh  178. 
Deshneh  217.  180. 
Desiik  175.  21. 
Dhahabiyeh  xxi.  xxvii. 
Diarrhoea  xxxvi. 
Dibereh  378. 
Dikkeh  clxxxv. 
Dimeh  (see  also  Demeh) 

154. 
Dimri  354. 

Diocletian  cviii.  337. 338 
Diodorus  230.  277. 
Dionysias  156. 
Diospolis  Magna  228. 

—  Parva  216. 
Djebel,  see  Gebel. 
Djimeneh  371. 
Dodekaschoinos  364. 
Dog-mummies  184. 
Domeh  348. 
Domitian   cvii.  218.  238. 

323. 
Donkeys  xxi. 
Dragomans  xxvii.  xxviii 

Drah  Abu'l  Negga  257. 
ed-Dueig  351. 
el-Duknesra  369. 
Dum  Palm  215. 
Dumyat  (Damietta)   175. 
Durka'a  clxxxviii. 
Dwellers  in  towns,  Arab. 

Ivi. 
Dwelling  Houses,   Arab. 

clxxxvii. 

)  Egypt-  cliii. 

Dyes  lxx. 
Dynasties  xcvi. 
Dysentery  xxxvi. 

Ebe,  Tomb  of  201.  277. 
Ebers    109.    276.    284. 

301.  etc. 
Ebgig  152. 
Ebnub  201. 
Ebshuai  151.  154. 


Edbai  liii. 

Edfu  310.  180. 

Edku  19. 

— ,  Lake  19. 

Edwa  148.  149. 

Edwards,  Amelia  376. 

Eglit  320. 

Egvpt  Exploration  Fund 

272. 
■ — ,  History  of  xcv. 
— ,  Subdivisions  of  xliii. 
Egyptians^  Origin  of  the 

Ehy  218.  223.  275. 
Eileithyiaspolis  306. 
Ekh-en-eten  xoix. 
Elephantine  327. 
Ellesiyeh  369. 
Embabeh  21.  73.  123. 
Embarkation  xx. 
Emerald  Mines  362. 
Empire,     the    Ancient 

xcvi. 
— ,  the  Middle  xcvii. 
— ,  the  New  xcviii. 
Emunzeh,  Tomb  of  281. 
Enet  218. 
Enhor  cxlii. 
Enne,  Tomb  of  285. 
Entef  xcvii.  316. 
—  oqer,  Tomb  of  286. 
Enti,  Tomb  of  178. 
Eny,  Tomb  of  198. 
Enyt  304. 

Epey,  Tomb  of  198. 
Epu  207. 

Equipment  xviii. 
Eratosthenes  326. 
Erbkam  109. 
Ergamenes  338.  361.  364. 
Erment  303.  180. 
Eset,  Tomb  of  299. 
Eshkeh  378. 
Esneh  304.  180. 
Etew,  Tomb  of  216. 
Etfeh  206. 
Etfineh  19. 
Ethiopians  ci. 
Ethiopian  Writing  cxxvi. 
Etiquette,  Oriental  xl. 
Etrib  22. 

Europeans  in  the  Eas  tlix. 
Ews-os  cxlii.  213. 
Expenses  xvii. 
Ev,  King  xcix.  198.  207. 
— ,    Tomb    of   (Tell   el- 

Amarna)  198. 

, (Thebes)  270. 

Eyyubides  cxii. 
'Ezbet  ez-Zeitiin  100. 

Fakus ,     Tell     (Phacusa) 
172. 


Fanteh  178. 

Faraf  rah,  Oasis  Ixvii.  179. 

Farag  cxiv.  32. 

Faras  378. 

Fareskur  175. 

Farm  Produce  lxx. 

Farshut  180. 

Faskiyeh  clxxxviii. 

Fasts,  Muslim  lxxxv. 

Fatha  lxxxv. 

Fati'mites  cxi. 

Fail  217.  180. 

el-Fawakhir  350. 

Fayid  lUO. 

Fayum,  the  147. 

Fellahin  xlvi. 

Feluka  xxxi. 

Feraig  371.  377. 

el-Ferdan  160.  169. 

Feshn  178.  183. 

Festival  Calendar,  An- 
cient Egypt.  296. 

Festivals  of  the  Moham- 
medans xcii. 

Fetishes  cxxxvi. 

Fevers  xxxvi. 

Fidmin  155. 

Fleming  18. 

Fortified    Structures, 
Arab,  clxxxvi. 

,  Egypt,  cliv. 

Fossils  lxv.  102. 103.  lOi. 
105.. 

Fostat  ex.  31.  70. 

Fountains  clxxx. 

Fraser  153. 

French  Expedition  cxv. 
240.  248.  257.  270i  279. 
301.  329.  310. 

Fresh-Water  Canal  158. 
161.  172. 

Fruit  Trees  lxxii. 

Funerals  xc. 

Gahrat  e'  Dab'a  350. 
Galabat,  the  xliii. 
Gallienus  cviii. 
Gami'a  clxxxv. 
Gaze  &  Sons  xviii.  xxi  v. 
Gazelles,    Nome   of   186. 

188. 
Geb  cxlii. 
el-Gebaneh  176. 
Gebel  Abu  Balah  169. 

Feda  200.  " 

Hasar  197. 

Kti'eh  349'. 

Shega  316. 

—  Abyad  351. 

—  Addeh  377. 

—  el-Ahmar  74. 

—  Ahmed  Daher  160. 

—  'A'taka  160; 
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Gebel  Barkal  373. 

—  Daghaniyeh  350. 

—  Dukhan  348. 

—  Geneffeh  160.  167. 

—  Giyushi  102. 

—  Hamata  351. 

—  el-Hammam  324. 

—  Hoff  105. 

—  Homr  350. 

—  e'l-Khashab  101. 

—  Kurneh  201. 

—  ilarag  201. 

—  Maryam  168. 

—  Mokattam  102. 

—  Mos'h&ghir  350. 

—  Mugef  351. 

—  Nuhas  350. 

—  er-Raha  163. 

—  Rekham  205. 

—  es-Serag  315. 

—  Shekh  Embarak   178. 
184. 

el-Harideh  206. 

Sa'id  179.  193. 

—  Shemt  el-Wah  353. 

—  Sheroneh  306." 

—  Silsileh  316.  180. 

—  et-Ter  178.  185. 

—  et-Tih  163. 

—  Tukh  208. 

—  Tuna  191. 

—  Turra  145. 

—  'Uwebid  160. 

—  Wakif  350. 

—  ZSbara  352. 
Gebelen  304. 
Gemzeh  174. 
Geneffeh  160. 
Genisab  379. 
Genoa  3.  4. 

Geograph.  Notice  xliii. 
Geological  Notice  lxv. 
St.  Georges  66.  145. 
Gerf  Husen  360. 

Geta  304. 
el-Gezireh  £56. 
Geziret   Anas    el-Wogud 
336. 

—  Assuan  327. 

—  Behid  201. 

—  Bulak  72. 

—  el-Ha"wata  200. 

—  el-Mandara  200. 

—  el-Kurn  154. 
Ghaba't  215. 
Gharbiyeh,    Province    of 

21. 
Ghawazi,  or 
Ghaziyehs  xxxviii. 
el-Ghorebiyeh  205. 
el-Ghuri,  Saltan  cxiv. 
Gildeh  193. 
Girgeh  208.  180. 


el-Gisr  169. 
Gizeh  75.  123.  177. 
Beduins  107. 
Granite    Temple    oliv. 

119. 
Mena  House  Hotel  107. 
Pyramids  107. 
— ,  Small  122. 
Pyramid,  the  Great  (of 

Kheops)  111. 
— ,  the  Second  (of  Khe- 

phren)  115. 
— ,  the  Third  (of  Myce- 

rinus)  116. 
Sphinx,  the  117. 
Thutmosis  IV.,  Memo- 
rial Stone  of  118. 
Tombs  (Mastabas)  122. 
CampbeirsTombl21. 
Numbers ,    Tomb   of 

122. 
Tebehne's  Tomb  121. 
Gods, Egyptian  cxli.  cxlv. 
Goger  173. 

Goldsmiths'  Work,  Alex- 
andrian clxxiv. 
Golenischeff  350. 
Gosew  200. 

Goshen,  the  Biblical  159. 
Government  xliv. 
Gozeh  xxxvii. 
GrtSbaut  75. 
Greeks  lix. 

Grenfell  155.  178.  329. 
Guemmezeh  174. 
Guergueh  203.  180. 
Gurgundi  371. 
Gurob  154. 
el-Guti  353. 
Gypsies  lix. 

Hadendoa  Beduins  liii. 

Hadra  17. 

Hadrian    cvii.    191.    302 

304.  333.  344. 
Hagg-Kandil  193. 
Hakini,  Khalif  cxi. 
Hamaniyeh  205. 
Hamatah  184. 
Hambalites  lxxxvi. 
Hamites  xlv. 
el-Hammam  156. 
HammamaLGebel&Wadi 
"  349. 

—  Kubbeh  100. 
el-Hamra  202. 
Handicrafts,  Egypt. 

clxvii. 
Hanefites  lxxxvi. 
Hanefiyeh  clxxxv. 
Hapi  cxlii.  316. 
Hap-zefay,  Tomb  of  203. 
e'l-Haram  el-kaddab  181. 


Harar  xliii. 
Harara,  the  xxxix. 
el-Haratra  351. 
Harem  clxxxix. 
Haremheb  xcix.  232.  235. 

253.  298.  317. 
— ,  Tomb  of  285. 
Harendotes  cxlii.  345. 
Hares.  Nome  of  190.  192. 

193. 
el-Ha'rib  200. 
Har-khent-khety  cxlii. 
Harkhuf,  Tomb  of  330. 
Harmai's   (Haremheb) 

xcix.  235. 
Harmakhis    cxxxviii. 

cxlvi.  101. 118. 213.  232. 
Haroeris  224.  320.  321. 
Harper's  Tomb  263. 
Harpokrates  cxlii.  338. 
Har-sem-tewe  cxlii.  218. 

221.  223.  310. 
Harsiesis  cxlii.  322. 
Harvest  lxix. 
Harwa,    Tomb  of  Prince 

277. 
Hasan,  Sultan  cxiii. 
Hashish  xxxvii. 
Hathor    cxxxviii.    cxlii. 

cxlvi.  218.  221. 274.  320. 

339.  377.  etc. 

—  of  Dendera  cxxxviii. 
218.  310.  315. 

—  Columns  cliii.  220. 274. 
2S7.  354. 

Hawadat  Beduins  liv. 
e'l-Hawaisheh  207. 
Hawal  xxxviii. 
Hawamdiyeh  177. 
Hawara,  Pyramid  of  152. 

—  el-Kasab  152. 

—  el-Ma'kta'  152. 
el-Hawata  193.  200. 
Hawi  xxxviii. 
e'l-Hawi  306. 
Headdress  xviii. 
Health  xxxvi. 

—  Resorts  lxxv. 
Hebenu  186. 
Hebet  174. 
e'l-Hedud  325. 
Hekal,  the  69. 
Hekaw  236. 
Helena,  Empress  305. 
Heliodorus  257. 
Heliopolis  101.  cxxxviii. 
Helwan  145.  181.  lxxvi. 
Hemali  36. 

Hemp  (hashish)  xxxvii. 
Henassiyeh  el-Medineh 

183. 
Henna  lxx.  35. 
Heqet  344. 

25* 
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Heracleopolis  183. 
Heracles  183. 
Heraclius  ex. 
Herhush  351. 
Herihor  c.  237. 
Hermonthis  303. 
Hermopolis  190. 

—  Parva  20. 
Hermupolis  172. 
Herodotus  ciii.  101.  108. 

118.  149.  152.  158.  164. 
20T.  etc. 

Hershef  183. 

el-Hesseh  353. 

Het-benu  183. 

Hetep  -Usertesen    (Ka- 
hun)  153. 

Het-nub,  Alabaster  Quar- 
ries of  200. 

—  seteni  184. 
el-Hibeh  183. 
Hierakonpolis  309. 
Hieratic  Writing  exxvi. 
Hieroglyphics  exxi. 
el-Hilleh  306. 

His  Mountain,   Nome   of 

201. 
History  of  Egypt  xcv 
Hittites,   War   with   the 

215.  233.  246.  278.  279. 

280.  375. 
Hogarth  155. 
Homer  229. 
Hophrah  cii. 
Horus    exxxiv.    exxxvi. 

exxxviii.    cxlii.    cxlvi. 

174.  205.  213.  214.  218. 

310.  313.  316.  etc. 

—  of  Beheni  358.  379. 

—  of  Beki  360. 

—  on  the  Horizon  118. 

—  of  Mem  358.  369. 
Hosen  xciii.  46. 
Hosh  clxxxvi. 
e'l-H6sh  316. 
Hospitality  xli. 
Hotels  xxxii. 

Hon  216. 

Humidity  of  the  air  lxxv- 

lxxvii. 
Hunting  169. 
Huy,  Tomb  of  2S8. 
Huye,  Tomb  of  195. 
Hydreuma,  the  349. 
Hyksos,  the  xcviii. 
Hypselis  205. 

Ibis,  the  exxxvi. 

—  mummies  127. 
Ibrahim  Canal  178.  200. 

201. 

—  Pasha  cxvii. 
Ibrim  370. 


Ichneumon,  the  183. 

Illahun  153.  148. 

Imesib,  Tomb  of  286. 

Imhotep  exxxv.  cxlii.346 

-,  Tomb  of  282. 

Immortality,  Egyptian 
doctrine  of  exxxix. 

Inshas  172. 

Intercourse  with  Orient- 
als xl. 

Irrigation  lxviii. 

Isba  216. 

Iseum  (Behbit  el-Hagar) 
174. 

Isis  exxxvi.  cxlii.  cxlvi 
174.  213.  218.  223.  236 
259.  267.  340.  342.  etc. 

el -Islam,  Doctrines  of 
lxxviii. 

Isma'il,  Khedive  xliii. 
cxvii.  etc. 

Isma'iliya  163.  159. 

Isma'iliyeh  Canal  158. 

Isthmus  of  Suez  164. 

—  Canals,  Ancient  cii 
ciii.  164. 

Italians  lx. 

Itinerarium    Antonini 
354.  355.  360. 

Jews  lix. 

John  of  Lycopolis  202. 

Johnstone  373. 

Joseph's  Canal,  see  Bahr 

Yiisuf. 
Jugglers  xxxviii. 
Julian  cix. 
Julius  Philippus  304. 
Justice,  Courts  of  xxxiv 
Justinian  ex.  337. 
Juvenal  301.  326. 

Ka  cxli.  cxlii.  374. 
el-Kab  306. 
Kabileh  lii. 
Kabkab  xxxix. 
Kladi,  the  xliv. 
Kadiriyeh  lxxxvii. 
Kafr  Abud  154. 

—  Ahmar  177. 

—  el-'Ayat  177.  181. 

el-Battikh  175. 

ed-Dawar  20. 

—  esh-Shekh  175. 
Soliman  175. 
Wish  173. 
ez-Zaiyat  21. 

Kahf  el-'Asakir  204. 
Kahtin  153. 
Kainepolis  217. 
Kais  184. 

Kait  Bey  exiv.  55.  63. 
Kalabsheh  355. 


Kaliiun  cxiii. 
Kalin  175. 
Kalyub  22.  171. 
Kamose  xcviii. 
Kamuleh  221. 
Kanatir  Hasan  155. 
e'1-Kantar'a  169.  160. 
Kantir'172. 
Karanis  155. 
Kargiu  378. 
el-Karn  349. 
Karnak  237. 
Temple  of  Ammon  239 

—  of  Khons  237. 

—  of  Mont  250. 

—  of  Mut  254. 

—  of  Osiris  239. 

—  of  Ptah  251. 

—  of  Ramses  III.   241. 

—  of  Sethos  II.  241. 
Kasr  Anas  el-Wogud  336. 

—  el-Benat  349. 

—  Ibrim  370. 

—  Karun  154.  156. 

—  el-Kayasereh  18.  20. 

—  es-Saiyad  216.  180. 
Kau  ei-Kebir  205. 
Kavasses  xxxiv. 
Kebh-snewf  cxlii. 
el-Kedi  lxix. 

Kef  xl. 
el-Ken'an  306. 
Kenawiyeh  180. 
Keneh  217.  180. 
e'l-Keniseh,  island  154. 
Kertassi  354. 
e'l-Kes  184. 
Ketteh  370. 
Kha-em-het,     Tomb      of 

2S2._ 
Khafre  (Khephren)  xcvi. 

115. 
Khalifs  ex. 
el-Khalig,  canal  48.  55. 

Bas  175. 
Khamsatelatin,  Tomb  of 

283.  _ 
Khamsin  Ixxiv. 
Khamweset  318. 
Khankah  102. 
Khans'  38. 

Khashm  Khalil  156. 
Khataana  172. 
el-Khatara  324.  180. 
Khemmis  206.  207. 
Khenoboskion  216. 
Khente-Min  207. 
Khenu  316.  319. 
Kheops     (Khufu)     xcvi. 

111. 
Khephren  (Khafre)  xcvi. 

115._ 
Khepre  gxlii. 
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el-Kherbeh  209.  215. 
Kheriuf,  Tomb  of  287. 
Khety,  Tomb  of  188. 
Khizam  224.  180. 
Khmunu  190. 
Khnemhotep,    Tomb    of 

Prince  188. 
Khnum  cxxxiv.  cxlv.  156. 

205.  236.  273.  304.  305. 

etc. 
Khons   cxliii.    213.   231. 

237.  242.  243.  245.  320. 
Khufu  (Kheops)  xcvi.  111. 
Khumaruyeh,  Khalif  ex. 
Khunes,    Tomb    of   186. 

330. 
Khut-yeten  193. 
Khuy,  Tomb  of  330. 
Kibla  clxxxv. 
Kiman  Faris  150. 
Kings,    Lists     of   xcvi. 

213.  250. 
— ,  Names     of    Egypt. 

oxxviii. 
— ,  Palaces  of  cliii. 
— ,  Tombs  of  clix.  257. 
Kirsh  360. 
Kisweh  xciv. 
Kitchens,  Public  36. 
Klysma  161. 
Kolosaneh  178.  184. 
ftolzum  (Suez)  161. 
Kom  el-fAddameh  151. 

—  el-Ahmar  186. 178. 184. 
309.    ' 

—  el-Aswad  107. 

—  el-Atrib  22. 

—  el-Bultiyeh  151. 

—  Faris  i51. 

—  el-Hetan  303. 

—  'Imran  348. 

—  el-Katl  155. 

—  el-Kefara^  185. 

—  el-Kharyana  150. 

—  el-Kolzum  161. 

—  en-ilumshi  151. 

—  Ombo  320.  180. 

—  et-Taiyara  151. 

—  tfshim  155. 
.  Konosso  347. 

Koptos  223.  180.  348. 
Koran,  the  lxxxi. 
Korashiyeh  174. 
Kordofan  xliii. 
Koror  334. 
Korti  365. 
Korusko  367. 
Koser,  or 
Kosseir  350. 
Kostamneh  361. 
Kotur  175. 
Krokodilopolis  304. 

—  Arsinoe  150. 


Kubaniyeh  324. 
Kubban  364. 
Kubbeh  74.  100. 
Kubosh  359. 
Kuft  223.  180.  348. 
el-Kula  306. 
Kummeh  379. 
el-Kurn,   peninsula  154. 
Kurna  255. 
Kurnet  Murrai'  288. 
Kursi  clxxxv. 
Fir'aun  151. 
Kurudati  xxxviii. 
Kus  224.  180. 
Kusse  200. 
el-Kuser  200. 
el-Kisiyeh  179.  200. 

labyrinth,  the  153. 
el-Lahun  153.  178. 
Lake  District  149. 
Laketa  349. 
Language,  Arab.  cxc. 
Latopolis  304. 
Law  Courts  xxxiv. 
Lebbek  Tree  Ixxi. 
LSlet  el-Kadr  xciii. 

—  el-Mi'rag  xciii. 

—  en-Nukta  xciv. 
Leontonpblis  171.  174. 
Lepidotonpolis  208. 
Lepsius    110.    111.    243 

373. 
Lesseps,  Ferd.  de  165. 
Letters  xxxiii. 

—  of  Indication  xvii. 
Leukos  Limen  350. 
Levantines  lviii. 
Libyan     Desert    lxvi. 

lxxiii.  147. 
Lisht  181. 
Literature,  Arabiclxxxvi 

—  on  Egypt  ccii. 
Liwan,  the  clxxxv. 
Lotus  Columns  cli. 
Lunar  Year  lxxxv. 
Luxor  225. 180.231.  lxxvi. 
Lycopolis  202. 

Ma'abdeh  200. 
el-Ma'adiyeh  19. 
— ,  Beheret  18.  20. 
Maat   cxliii.    cxlvii.  212. 

213.  221.  259.  etc. 
Ma'azeh  Beduins  liv. 
Mabwalas  349. 
Mabwalat    Khor   el-Ghir 

350. 
Macrinus  cviii. 
Madabegh  66.  145. 
Magazines,  Egypt,  cliv. 
Maghagha  178.  184. 
Mahallet  el-Kebir  175. 


TUahallet  Riih  174. 
Maharaka  365. 
Mahatta"  333. 
Mahattas  349. 
Mahdi      xliii.        lxxxii. 

lxxxix.  cxix. 
Mahmal,  the  xcii. 
Mahmudiyeh  Canal,    the 

7."  11.  12.  17.  20.  21. 
Mahsameh  159. 
Mahu,  Tomb  of  197. 
Mail  Steamers  xxiii. 
Makere  xcviii.   187.   239. 

247.  249.  252.  271.  272. 

273.  274.  275.  etc. 
Malekites  lxxxvi. 
Malki  367. 
Maltese  Ix. 

Mameluke  Dynasty  cxii. 
Mamun,  Khalif  ex. 
Manashi  105. 
el-Mandara  18. 
Mandara,  the  clxxxviii. 
Mandulis  cxliii.  346.  357. 
Manetho  175. 
Mansura  172.  175. 
Mansuriyeh  320. 
Maragh,  convent  179. 
el-Maragha  180.  206. 
Marah  167. 
Mar  Antonios  182. 
Marcianus  cix. 
Marcus    Aurelius     cviii. 

304.  345. 
Mareia  20. 
Mareotis,  Lake  20. 
Mariette75.  76.  118.  128. 

130.  373.  etc. 
Markos  354. 
Marriages,  Muslim  xc. 
Marseilles  3.  4. 
Marut  351. 
Maryut,  Beheret  20. 
Ma'sara  145.  146. 
Mashakit  378. 
el-Maslub  149. 
Maspero  75.  207. 
Masr  el-Kahira  cxi.  30. 
Mastaba  clix.  131. 

—  Fir'aun  144. 

—  of  Ka-gem-ne  143. 

—  of  Meri  141. 

—  of  Ptahhotep  113. 

—  of  Sabu  143. 

—  of  Thy  131. 
Matana  304    180. 
Mataniyeh  177. 
Matariyeh  100.  101. 
Matayeh  178. 
JIatew  254. 
el-Mati'a  179. 
Mausolea,  Arab,  clxxxvi. 
Maximinus  cix. 
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Mazalweh  206.  i 

Meala  304. 

Measures  ii. 

Mecca    Caravan     lxxxv. 

xcii. 
Mecheta  179. 
Medamut  254. 
Medik  365. 
Medinet  el-Fayum  149. 

—  Habu  290. 
Medreseh  clxxx.  clxxxvi. 
Medum,     Pyramid     and 

Mastabas  of  181. 

Mehalla  175. 

Mehammed  180. 

Mehendi365. 

Mehiyeh  172. 

Mekbu,  Tomb  of  329. 

Meks  17. 

Melawi  el-'Arish  179.  193. 

Mem  371. 

Memnon  262. 

— ,  Colossi  of  300. 

Memnonium      of     Ram- 
ses II.  277. 

—  of  Sethosl.  atAbydos 
209. 

at  Kurna  255. 

Memphis  i24. 

Mena  House  Hotel  lxxvi 

24.  107. 
Menchah  180. 
Mendes  172. 
Mendesian   Arm    of   the 

Nile  170. 
Menes  cxvi.  124. 
Meniyeh  320. 
Men-kheper,Tomb  of  285. 
re-seneb,  Tomb  of 

286. 
Menkheres    (Menkewre) 

xovi.  116. 
el-Menshiyeh  180.  207. 
Menshiyet  'Abdallah  151. 
Ment-em-saf    (Methusu- 

phis)  xcvii. 

—  her  -  khopshef,    Tomb 
of  270.  257. 

Mentuhotep  xcvii. 
Menuf  22. 

Menufiyeh,    District    of 
22.  106. 

—  Canal  106. 
Menzaleh,  Lake  169. 
Mer  200. 
Merenre  330. 
el-Merg  102. 
Meris  303. 
Merneptah    c.    184.    208 

252.  281.  319. 
— ,  Tomb  of  262. 
— ,  Mortuary  Temple   of 

281. 


Meroe  379. 

Merwan  II.,  Khalif  ex, 

Mery-Re,  Tomb  of  196. 

Meryt-Amon,  Tomb  of 
299. 

el-Mesaurat  379. 

Mesgid  clxxxv. 

Meshai'k  208. 

el-Meshhed  353. 

Metakompso  364. 

Met-em-wa  236. 

Methusuphis  (Ment-em- 
saf)  xcvii. 

Mihrab  clxxxv. 

Mimbar  clxxxv. 

Min  cxliii.  cxlvii.  207, 
279.  294. 

Minarets  clxxx. 

Min-nakht,  Tomb  of  285 

Minyeh  185.  178. 

Minyet  el-Kamh  157. 

—  ibri-Kha'sib  185. 
Mishteh  179. 
Mission,    American    lii. 

224.  202. 
Mit  Assas  175. 

—  Berah  22. 

—  Ghamr  174. 

—  Nabit  173. 

—  Rahineh  125. 

—  Yazid  157. 
Mnevis    Bull     exxxvi 

101. 
Moeris,  Lake  148. 
Mohabbazi  xxxviii. 
Monadditin  xxxvii. 
Mohamid  180. 
Mohammed,  the  Prophet 

lxxviii. 

—  'Ali  cxvi.  33.  51.  etc 
Mohammedan    Customs 

lxxxix. 
Moharrem  xcii. 
Moila  350. 

Mokattam  Hills  102. 
M61id"en-Nebi  xcii. 
el-Mondid  172. 
Monet-Khufu  187. 
Money  xvii.  xviii.  ii. 

—  Orders,  Postal  xxxiii. 

—  Table  ii. 
Monfalut  179.  200. 
Monisat  309. 
Monks'    Convents    178. 

217. 
Monophysites  xlix.  ex. 
Mont  cxliii.  212.  250.  254. 

303. 
Montaza  18. 
Months,    Muslim     xcii. 

exevi. 
Morgan,    J.     de    75.     79, 

320.  321. 


Morgos  354. 

Mosalla  clxxxv. 

Moses  lxxxi.  etc. 

— ,  Spring  of  (Cairo)  104. 

-  (Suez)  163. 
Mosques  clxxxv. 

Dikkeh  clxxxv. 

Fanus  clxxxv. 

Hanefiyeh  clxxxv. 

Kandil  clxxxv. 

Kibla  clxxxv. 

Rursi  clxxxv. 

Liwan  clxxxv. 

Maksura  clxxxv. 

Mihrab  clxxxv. 

Mimbar  clxxxv. 

Sahn  el-Gamira  clxxxv. 

Sebil  clxxxv. 

Thoraiya  clxxxv. 
Motiaa  179. 
Moy,  Tomb  of  287. 
Muaiyad,  Mahmudi  cxiv. 
Mualla  304. 
Muallag  360. 
Mudir  xliv. 

Mudiriyehs ,    see    Prov- 
inces. 
Mueddin  lxxxiv.  clxxx. 
Mu'izz,  Khalif  cxi. 

—  Canal  158. 
Muk'ad  clxxxix. 
Mummies  cxl. 
Mnmmy  Shafts  127. 
Mushrebiyehs  clxxxix. 
Musical    Instruments 

xxxvii. 
Musicians.  Arab,  xxxvii. 
Mustafa  18. 
Mut' cxliii.  213.  231.  241. 

242.  243.  etc. 
Mutrak  es-Selam  349.  _ 
Mycerinus    (Menkewre) 

xcvi. 
Myos  Hormos  348. 
Mysticism,      Muslim 

lxxxvi. 

en-Nabari  lxx. 

Naga  379. 

Nag'  Hamadeh   180.  216. 

—  Kaguk  180. 
Nakadeh  224. 
Nakht,  Tomb  of  283. 
Naples  2.  4. 
Napret  263. 
Nargileh  xxxvii. 
Nasir,  Sultan  cxiii. 
Natafeh  205. 
Naucratis  cii.  21. 
Naville  159.  172. 
Nawa  171. 

Neb-Amon,  Tomb  of  257. 
Nebesheh  172. 
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Nebireh  21. 
Nebka  xcvi. 
Nebt-tewe,  Tomb  of  299. 
Neferhotep,    Tomb    of 

286.  287. 
Neferkere  330. 
Nefermaat,  Tomb  of  181. 
Nefer-sekheru,  Tomb  of 

186. 
Nefertem  cxliii.  214. 
Nefisheh  159.  160. 
Negadiyeh  208. 
Negroes  lviii. 
Nehi,  Grotto  of  371. 
Neith  cxliii.  21.  236.  304. 
Nekhab  (El-Kab)  306. 
Nekhbet  cxliii. 
Nekhen  309. 
Nekho  cii.  164. 
Nekhte-nebof  (Nektane- 

bos)  civ. 
Nekht-  Har  -  ehbet   civ. 

158.  174.  314. 
Nektanebes  civ. 
Nektanebos  civ.  250.  297. 

346. 
Ne'pherites  civ. 
Nephthys   cxliii.    cxlvii. 

212.  259.  263.  266.  337. 
Nero  cvii.  219.  345. 
Nerva  218.  326. 
Nestoriiis  207. 
Newberry  187.  286. 
Newt  cxliii.  221. 
Nezleh  157. 
Nicopolis  8.  9.  18. 
Night  of  the  Drop  xciv. 
Nile,  the  lxi. 
— ,  the  Blue  lxi. 
— ,  the  White  xliii.  lxi. 
— ,  Arms  of  the  lxiv. 

Bolbitinic  19. 

Bucolic  173. 

Mendesian  170. 

Pelusiac  172. 

Phatnitic  173. 

Tanitic  170.  172. 
— ,  Course  of  the  lxi. 3 
— ,  Cutting   of  the  Dam 

of  the  xciv. 

—  Festivals  xciv. 

— ,  Inundation    of  the 
lxii. 

—  Journey  xxi.  xxiv. 
— ,  Mouth    of   the    lxiv. 

176. 

—  Mud  Pyramids  144. 

—  Soil  lxii. 

—  Sources  lxii.  344. 

—  Steamers  xxii. 

—  Valley  lxii. 
Nilometers   67.  315.  328. 

345.  355.  359. 


Nitokris  251.  292. 
Noah  lxxxi. 
Nobades  356. 
Nofru,  Tomb  of  276. 
Nomes  xcv. 
Nubia  353. 
Nubians  lvii. 
Nukhel  350. 

Numbers,  Tomb  of  122. 
Numerals,  Arab,  cxciv. 
Nureddin  cxi. 
Nuri  379. 

Obelisks    civ.    101.    233. 

247. 
Ofedina  365. 
Oil  Plants  Ixx. 
Okellas  clxxxix. 
Okka  ii. 
Old' Cairo  68. 
'Omar,  Khalif  ex. 
cOmayyades  ex. 
Ombos  (Kus)  224. 

—  (Gebel  Silsileh)  320. 
On  (Heliopolis)  101. 

—  (the  southern)  303. 
Onnophris  cxliii. 
Onnos  xcvii. 

,  Pyramid  of  128. 
Opet  cxliii.  229.  239. 
Osiris     exxxvi.     cxliii. 

cxlvii.    129.    209.   213. 

215.  239.  242.  288.  343. 
Apis  129. 

—  Columns  214. 242.  279. 
374. 

Osmans  cxv. 
Osorkon  I.  ci.  241. 
Osymandyas,    Tomb     of 

277. 
'Othman,  Khalif  ex 
Otho  cvii.  298. 
Othoes  (Teti)  xcvii 
Oxyrrhynchos  178. 

Pachomius,    Convent   of 

217   305 
Paheri,  Tomb  of  308. 
Painting,    Alexandrian 

clxxiv. 
— ,  Egyptian  clxii. 
Pakhet  cxliii. 
Palaces,  Arab,  clxxxvii. 
Palm  Columns  clii.  322 

etc. 
Palms  lxxii. 
Pan,  Temple  of  207. 
Panopolis  206. 
Papyrus     Columns     cli. 

307. 
Paser,  Tomb  of  285. 
Passports  xix. 
Pathyris  304. 


St.  Paul,  Convent  of  183. 
Pausanias  257.  301. 
Peh-su-kher,     Tomb     of 

285. 
Pelusiac  Arm  of  the  Nile 

172. 
Pelusium  169. 
Pemdje  178. 
Penehse,  Tomb  of  196. 
Pennet,  Tomb  of  370. 
Pentaur,    Epic   of   234. 

247. 
Pentu,  Tomb  of  196. 
Penubs  364. 
Pepy  I.  &  II.  xcvii, 

—  nakht,   Tomb  of  330. 
Per-Amon  365. 

—  Atum  159. 

—  Baste  158. 

—  ehbet  174. 

—  Hathor    nebt    Tep-eh 
182. 

—  mezet  178. 

—  Ptah  360. 
Perring  111. 
Perseus  207. 
Persians  ciii.  ex. 
Per-Sopd  159. 

—  z6z  180. 
Peteamenope,   Tomb  of 

277. 
Peteese  369. 
Petrie,   Flinders  21.  111. 

153.  169.  172.  178.  194. 

223.  224.  281. 
Petrified    Forest,    Great 

105. 

— ,  Little  J04. 
Petronius  361.  370. 
Phakusa  159. 
Pharbsethus  172. 
Pharos,  island  9.  13. 
Phatnitic    Arm    of    the 

Nile  173. 
Phbow  217. 
Philae  336. 
Philippus  Arabs  357. 

—  Arrhidseus  191.  248. 
Phiops  (Pepy)  xcvii. 
Phrases,  Arab,  excix. 
Phthuris  378. 
Physicians  xxxvi. 
Piankhy  ci. 

Piaster  xviii,  xix. 

Pibeseth  (Bubastis)   158. 

Piers,  Egypt,  cxlix. 

Pigeons  205. 

Pihor  359. 

Pillars,  Egypt,  cxlix. 

Pinotem  c.  298. 

Pipes  xxxvii. 

Pithom  159. 

Plan  of  Tour  xvii. 
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Plantations  lxxi. 
Plant  Columns  clii. 
Plato  101. 
Plotinus  202. 
P-neb-tewe  320. 
Political  Notice  xliii. 
Polygamy  lxxxiii. 
Pompey  cvi. 
Popular  Festivals  xcii. 
Population  xliv. 
Port  Ibrahim  162. 

—  Sa'id  170. 

—  Tewflk  162. 
Post,  Egypt,  xxxiii. 
Prayers,  Muslim  lxxxiv 
Premis  370. 
Priests,  Tomb  of  Theban 

276. 
Primis  Parva  370. 
Prisse  d'Avennes  224. 
Probus  cviii. 
Pronaos  clviii. 
Proto- Doric  columns 

cxlix.  cl.  189.  etc. 
Provinces,  Ancient  Egypt 

xcv. 
— ,  Modern  xliv. 
Provisions  xxxi. 
Psammetikh  I.  cii.  241. 

—  II.  cii.  347. 

—  III.  ciii.  251. 
Psammuthis  civ.  239. 
Pselkhis  361. 
Psoi  208. 
Psusennes  c. 
Ptah    cxxxv.     cxxxvi. 

cxliii.  cxlviii.  125.  212. 
251.  etc. 

—  Sokaris  294. 

—  Tetenen  oxliii.  360 
361.  375. 

Ptolemais    Hermiu    civ 

208. 
Ptolemy  I.   Soter  I.  civ. 

184.  208. 

—  II.  Philadelphus  civ. 
150.  251.  254.  338.  339. 
etc. 

—  III.  Euergetes  I.  cv. 
250.  311.  327.  338.  343 

—  IV.  Philopator  cv.  241 
287.  311.  313.  314.  327. 
347.  361.  363. 

—  V.  Epiphanes  cv.  338. 
341. 

—  VI.  Philometor  cv 
243.  287.  305.  311.  323 
339.  342.  354. 

—  VII.  Eupator  cvi. 

—  VIII.  cvi. 

—  IX.  Euergetes  II. 
Physkon   cv.  cvi.  239. 
243.  254.  272.  287 


307.  311.  312.  315.  323. 
341.  342.  354.  361.  363. 
Ptolemy  X.  Soter  II.  La- 
thyrus  cvi.  297.  307. 
311.  312. 

-  XI.  Alexander  I.  cvi. 
311.  312.  315. 

—  XII.  Alexander  II.  cvi. 

—  XIII.  Neos  Dionysos 
cvi.  221.  254.  322.  340. 
341.  342. 

—  XIV.  cvi. 

—  XV.  cvi. 

-  XVI.  Csesar  cvi.  223 
303. 

Punt  273   348. 
Purchases  38,  39. 
Pursepmunis  355. 
Pylons  civ. 

Pyramid,  the  Great  111 
— ,  the  Second  115. 
— ,  the  Third  116. 

—  of  Merenre  144. 

—  of  Onnos  128. 
of  Pepy  I.  144. 

—  of  Pepy  II.  144. 

—  of  Teti  141. 
Pyramids,     Construction 

of  the  clx.  108. 
-,  Opening  of  the  110. 

—  of  Abu  Roash  108. 

—  of  Abusir  122. 
of  Dahshur  144. 
of  Gizeh  108. 

—  of  Lisht  180. 

—  of  Zawyet  el-' Aryan 
122. 


Qadesh,    Battle    of  215. 

233.  246.  278.  279.  375. 
Qeb  cxxxvii.  cxlii. 
Qebtoyu  223. 
Queens.    Tombs   of   the 

298: 
Qen,  Tomb  of  286. 
Quift,  see  Kuft. 

Ra,  see  Re. 

Rahineh  205. 

Rahotep  &Nofret,  Tomb 

of  181. 
Rai-fields  Ixviii. 
Railways  xx. 
Rain  lxxv-lxxvii. 
Rakabeh  324. 
Ramadan,     the     Ixxxv. 

xciii. 
er-Ramaniyeh  21.   175. 
Ramesseum  277. 
Ram -headed    Sphinxes 

237.  239. 
Ramleh  18. 


Ramose,   Tomb   of   198. 

257   282. 
Ramses  I.  xcix.  240.  243. 

245.  255.  256. 

—  I.,  Tomb  of  266. 

—  II.  xcix.  209.  211.  214. 
215.  218.  229.  233.  234. 
235.  239.  '240.  242.  243. 
245.  250.  253.  264.  255. 
256.  262.  276.  278.  279. 
280.  281.  307.  318.  319. 
358.  360.  365.  369.  373. 
377. 

—  II.,  Tomb  of  262. 

—  III.  c.  171.  237.  240. 
242.  245.  250.  252.  251. 
290.  292.  296.  309.  318. 
319. 

—  III.,  Tomb  of  263. 

—  IV.  c.  238.  245.  247. 
250.  253.  259. 

—  IV.,  Tomb  of  259. 

—  VI.  c.  245.  247.  253. 
370. 

—  VI.,  Tomb  of  262. 

—  VII.,  Tomb  of  257. 

—  IX.  309.  318. 

—  IX.,  Tomb  of  260. 

—  X.,  Tomb  of  259. 

—  XI.,  Tomb  of  270. 
XII.  237.  238.  245. 
XII.,  Tomb  of  260. 

—  Colosses  125. 
Ras  asfar  350. 

el-'Esh  160.  170. 
el-Khalig  175. 
Re  cxxxvii.  cxliii. 

—  Harmakhis  cxxxviii. 
cxliii.  cxlvi. 

Red  Convent  206. 
Redesiyeh  315. 
Red  Sea  161.  163. 
Reedy   Sea,   the  Biblical 

163. 
Rehenu  Valley  349. 
Rehoboam  243. 
Re'is  xxix. 
Rekhmere,    Tomb     of 

283. 
Reliefs,  Egypt,  clxv. 
Religion   of  the   ancient 

Egyptians  cxxxiv. 
Religious  Festivals  xcii. 
Renaissance,     Egypt. 

clxiv. 
Renaneh,  Canal  of  209. 
Renni,  Tomb  of  309. 
Reramun  192. 
Reshid  (Rosetta)  19. 
Rhakotis  8.  9. 
Ri'at  el-Ghazal  350. 

—  el-Hamra  350. 

—  el-Khel  350. 
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Rifa'iyeh     xxxviii. 

lxxxvii. 
Kikka  177.  181. 
Riza'gat  303. 
Rock  Tombs,  clxii.  186. 

187.  203. 
Roda  179.  178.  190. 
— ,  island  67. 
Romans,  the  cvii. 
Ronpet  212. 
Roses  Ixxiii. 
Rosetta  (Reshid)  19. 

—  Stone  cxxi.  19. 
Routes  to  Egypt  1-4. 
Royu  146. 
el-Rubayat  153. 

Sit  el-Hagar  (Sais)  21. 
es-Sab'a,  Birket  22. 
Sabagura  361. 
Sabahiyeh  180. 
Sabakon  ci. 
Sabni,  Tomb  of  329. 
Safety,  Public  xxxiii. 
Saft  el-Henneh  159. 
es-Saga  150. 
Saghur  Canal  173. 
Sahel  206. 
Sa'id  lxiv. 

—  Pasha  cxvii. 
Sailing  Boats  xxxi. 
Saints,  Tombs  of  lxxxviii. 
Sai's  (Sa  el-Hagar)  21. 
Saket  "352. 

Sakiyeh  lxviii.  371. 
Sakkara  127. 

Apis  Tombs  128. 

Mariette's  House  128. 

Mastaba    (Tomb)    Fir 
'aun  144. 

—  of  Ka-gem-ne  143. 

—  of  Mery  141. 

—  of  Ptahhotep  143. 

—  of  Sabu  143. 

—  of  Thy  131. 
Pyramid  of  Onnos  128. 
Rpck  Tombs  144. 
Serapeum  129. 

Step  Pyramid  127. 
Salaheddin   (Saladin) 

cxii.  32.  etc. 
Salaniiyeh  304. 
es-Salihiyeh  172.  169. 
Samall'iU  178.  184. 
Samanoud  175. 
Samata  180. 
Samhud  216. 
Samunt  351. 
San  (Tanis)  172. 
es-Sanam  151. 
San'tah  174. 
Sarapis  129. 
Sarcophagi  96.  97.  etc. 


S arras  379. 

Satet  (Satis)    cxliii.  337. 

359.  370. 
Sat-re,  Tomb  of  300. 
Sauu  350. 

Sawarkeh  Beduins  liv. 
Scarabsei  cxxxvii. 
Schools,  Arab.  36. 
Schutz  18. 
Schweinfurth  96. 147. 151. 

155. 
Sculpture ,    Alexandrian 

olxxi. 
— ,  Arab,  clxxxiv. 
— ,  Egypt,  clxii. 
Season  xvii. 
Sebekhotep  xcvii. 
Sebek-nofru   xcvii. 
Sebennytos  175. 
Sebichos  ci. 
Sebils  clxxx. 
Sebu'a  365. 
Sects,     Mohammedan 

lxxxvi. 
Sedfeh  179.  205. 
es-Sefl  lxix. 
Sefkhet    cxliii.    cxlviii. 

212.  344. 
Sehel  335.  347. 
Sekhmet  cxliv.  cxlviii. 
Sela  149. 

Selim  I.,  Sultan  cxv. 
Selqet  cxliv.  236. 
Selwa  180. 
Semenud  175. 
Semites  xlv. 
Semneh  379. 
Senad  303. 
Senaro  151. 
Senhtir  (Fayum)  155. 

—  (Kus)  224. 
Senmet  347. 
Senmut,  Tomb  of  286. 
Sennar  xliii. 
Sen-nofer,  Tomb  of  284. 
Senru  151.  154. 
Senures  151. 
Septimius  Severus  cviii. 

304. 
Seqenyen-Re   I.-IU. 

xcviii. 
es-Serag  180. 
Serai  Kubbeh  100. 
Serapeum  (Isthmus)  168. 

—  at  Sakkara  129. 
Serapis  cxliv.  9.  129. 
Serdab  clx. 

Serreh  378. 
Servants  xxx. 
Sesebi  379. 
Sesonchis  ci. 
Sesostris  126. 
Setaw  360.  367.  371. 


Setaw,  Tomb  of  309. 
Sethos  I.  xcix.  187.  209. 

210.  211.  212.  213.  235. 

240.  243.  252.  255.  256. 

257.  298.  315.  351. 

—  I.,  Tomb  of  265. 
II.  c.  235.  241.  253. 

—  II.,  Tomb  of  265. 
Set-nakht  c.  263.  265.  _ 

—  Typhon  cxxxvi.  cxliv. 
205.  223. 

Seyaleh  365. 
Shabako  ci.  234.  251. 
Shabataka  ci. 
Shabbas  175. 
Shaduf  lxviii. 
Shafe'ites  lxxxvi. 
Shaghbeh  205. 
Shakab  180. 
Shaluf  et-Terrabeh    160. 

167. 
Sharaki-fields  lxviii. 
Sharona  184. 
Shas-hotep  204.  205. 
Shasu  xcviii. 
Shataui  378. 
Shatb  205.  324. 
Shalt  er-Regal  316. 
Shawwal  xciii.  xciv. 
Sheb'lengeh  157. 
ShSkh  'Abadeh  191.  178. 

—  rAbd  el-Kurna  281. 

—  el-Beled  xliv. 

—  el-Fadhl  184. 

—  Musa  304.  208. 

—  Rekab  348. 

—  Sa'id  193. 

—  et-tumn  xliv. 
Shekhs,    Tombs   of 

clxxxvi. 
Shellal  333.  353. 

—  Fokani  334.  335. 

—  Tahtani  334.  335. 
Shend'awin  180.  206. 
Shenhur  224. 
Shep-en-wepet  cii.  250. 
Sherkiyeh,  Province  15S. 
Sheshonq  ci.  242.  318. 
Shetet  1-18.  150. 
Shetu,  Tomb  of  178. 
Shibin  el-Kanatir  171. 

—  el-Kom'22. 
Shi'ites  lxxxix. 
Shin  175. 
Shirbin    175. 
Shisheh  xxxvii. 
esh-Shitawi  lxix. 
Sho'ara   (Story-tellers) 

xxxvii. 
Shopping  38,  39. 
Show  cxxxvii.  cxliv. 
Shubra  73. 
Shunet  ez-Zebib  215. 
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Siaia  149. 

Sidi  Gaber  18.  20. 

Sigaja  379. 

Sikket  Bender  el-Kebir 

352. 
Silko  356. 
St.  Simeon,    Convent  of 

332. 
Sinbelawin  172. 
Singers,  Female  xxxviii 
Si-Ptah  c.  281.  317. 
Si-renpowet ,    Tomb    of 

329.  330. 
Sirrag  180. 
Sisak  243. 

Sistrum  Columns  cliii. 
.Siut  202.  179. 
Slavery  lviii. 
Snake  Charmers  xxxviii. 
Snofru  xcvi.  181. 
Sobk     cxxxviii.     cxliv. 

cxlviii.   149.    150.    151. 

320.  321.  322.  323. 
Sohag  180.  206. 
Soil,   Capabilities  of  the 

lxvii. 
Sokaris  oxliv.  214. 
Soknopaiu  Nesos  154. 
Soldiers'  Tomb  201. 
Soleb  379. 

Songs,  Arab,  xxxviii. 
Sonta  174. 

Speos  Artemidos  186. 
Sphinx,    the   Great    117. 

cxlii. 
— ,  Temple  of  the  119. 

—  Avenues  129.  237.  239. 
272.  365. 

Spices  lxxi. 
Sruptikhis  355. 
Stabl  'Antar  186.  203. 
Statues,  Egypt,  clxiii. 
Steamboats  xix.  xxii.  1-4. 
S.  Stefano  18. 
Steindorff  286. 
Step  Pyramid  of  Sakkara 

127. 
Story-tellers,   Oriental 

xxxvii 
Strabo    c'vii.  9.  101.  148 

153.  182.  257.  301.  328 
Stuart's  Tomb  282. 
Suan  325. 
Sudan  xliii. 

—  Negroes  lviii. 
Suez  160. 

— ,  Canal  of  165.  167. 
— ,  Isthmus  of  164. 
Sugar  Cane  lxxi. 

—  Factories  188.  etc. 
es-Sulehiyeh  306. 
Summer  Crops  lxix. 
Sun,  Cult  of  the  cxxxvii 


Sun,  Winged   cxxxvii 

cxlviii. 
Sunnites  lxxxix. 
Sunstroke  xxxvi. 
Sunt  Tree  Ixxii. 
Surariyeh  184. 
Sutekh  cxliv. 
Swenet  326. 
Sycamore  Nome,   Lower 

200. 

,  Upper  202. 

Syene  325. 
Syenite  331. 
Symbolic  Signs  cixvii. 
Syowt  202. 
Syringes  257. 

Tabennesi  217. 
Tabut  lxviii. 
Tachos  civ. 
Tachpanhes   (Biblical) 

169. 
Tafeh  355. 

Taharqa  ci.  241.  253.  297 
Tahta  179.  206. 
Taka  xliii. 
Takelothis  I.  ci. 

—  II.  241. 

Takhta  Bosh  clxxxix. 

Takompso  365. 

et-Talbiyeh  107. 

Talkha  175. 

talmis  356. 

Tamiyeh  155. 

tanis  (San)  172. 

Tanites  c. 

Tanitic  Arm  of  the  Nile 

170.  172. 
Tanta  21.  174. 
Tanutamon  ci.  253. 
Taphis  355. 
Tarik  e'dahrawi  350. 
Tarmusiyeh  334. 
Taufik  cxviii. 
Tbot  310. 
Tefnakht  ci. 
Tefnut  cxliv.  311.  364. 
Teh  el-Barud  21. 
Tehneh  et-Tahuna  185. 
Tekemso  '364. 
Telegraphs  xxxiii. 
et-Tell  193. 
Tell  Abu  Sefeh  169. 

—  el-'Amarna  193.  179. 

—  Basta   (Bubastis)  158. 

—  Defenneh  169. 

—  el-Fadda  169. 

—  Fakus  172. 

—  Far'ama  169. 

—  ibn  es  Salam  172. 

—  el-Kebir  159. 

—  el-Maskhuta  159. 

—  Mokdam  1'74. 


Tell  Roba  172. 

—  el-Yehfidiyeh  (Shibin 
el-Kanatir)  171. 

— '  (Ma'nsura)  173. 
Temeh  179.'  205. 
Temperature  lxxiv. 
Temples  oliv. 
Tentyra  217. 
Tep-eh  182. 

Terabiyin  Beduins  liv. 
Teti  (Othoes)  xcvii. 
Tetun  cxliv. 
Tewfik,  Khedive   cxviii. 
Tewflkieh  Co.  xxiv. 
Tewosret,  Queen  265. 281. 
Teye,  Queen  xcix.  301. 
Thauty,  Tomb  of  216. 
Thebes  225. 
Theb-nuter  175. 
Thenna,  Tomb  of  285. 
Thenne,  Tomb  of  286. 
Theodoras,  Bishop  343. 
Theodosius  I.   the  Great 

cix. 

■  II.  cix. 
Theophilus  cix. 
This  208. 
Thmuis  172. 
Thousand  and  one  Nights 

xxxvii. 
Thout    cxxxv.     cxliv. 

cxlviii.   190.    211.   212. 

236.  273.  322.  343.  344. 

361. 

—  of  Penubs  361. 
Thuti-hotep,    Tomb   of 

192. 
Thutmosis  I.  xcviii.  239. 
247.  248.  275. 

—  II.  xcviii.  252. 253. 271. 
274. 

—  III.  xcviii.  xcix.  187. 
232.  234.  239.  240.  248. 
249.  250.  251.  252.  253. 
271.  273.  275.  276.  281. 
297.  318.  329.  347.  365. 

—  IV.  xcix.  118.  281.367. 
Thy,   or  Ti,   Mastaba   of 

131. 
Tiberius   cvii.   219.   321. 

341.  344.  345.  352. 
Tihaya  Beduins  liv. 
Time-en-Hor  20. 
Timsah,  Lake  168.  159. 
Tineh  '208. 
Tirhakah  ci. 
Tmei  el-Amdid  172. 
Tobacco  xlii. 
Toeris  cxliv. 
Tomas  369. 

Tombs,  Arabian  clxxxvi. 
— >  Egyptian  clix.  131. 
Tomb  Temples  civ. 
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Toshkeh  371. 

—  el-Gharb  371. 
Tourist  Parties  xviii. 

—  Steamers  xxii. 
Towns,    Arab.    Dwellers 

in  lvi. 
Trajan  cvii.  164.  304.  338. 

347. 
Travelling  Companions 

xviii. 
Trees  lxxi. 

— ,  Plantations  of  lxxi. 
— ,  Sacred  cxxxvi. 
Tribunals,     Internat.    & 

Egypt,  xxxiv. 
Trieste  3. 
Troglodytes  liv. 
Troja  146. 
T-sent-nofret  320. 
Tud  303. 
Tflkh  224. 
Tukh  22. 
Tnlunides  ex.  53. 
Turn,  see  Atum. 
Tuneh  193. 
Tuphium  303. 
Tu-Qaw  205. 
Tur  348. 
Turbans  33. 

Turbet  el-Kurud  259. 270. 
Turks,  the"  lviii.  cxv. 
Turra  145. 
— ,  Quarries  of  146. 
Tusun  168. 
Tutu,  Tomb  of  197. 
Tutzis  380. 
Twat  cxli. 
Twe-metf  cxliv. 
Twet-ankh-Amon  xcix. 

232.  235.  288. 
Typhonia  223. 
Typhon-Set  cxxxvi. 

cxliv.  205.  223. 
Tyti,  Tomb  of  299. 

TJaphris  cii. 

Uhafeh  152. 

Umm-Barakat  355. 

—  el-Ga'ab'215. 

Unas  (Onnos)  xcvii.  128. 

— ,  Pyramid  of  128. 

Underworld,  Representa- 
tions of  the  258.  260. 

Urseus  Snake  cxlviii. 

Usertesen  I.  xcvii.  101. 
102.  249. 


Usertesen  II.  xcvii.  153. 
377. 

—  III.  xcvii.  378. 
Uto,  see  Buto. 

Vegetables  lxxi. 
Vegetation  lxvii. 
Venice  2.  4. 
Verus  205.  352. 
Vespasian  cvii.  298.  304. 
Vine,  Culture  of  lxxii. 
Virgin's  Tree  101. 
Vocabulary,  Arab,  exciv. 
Vyse  111.  117.  121. 

Wadi  Abyad  351. 

—  Ambagi  350. 

—  Ammerikbeh  351. 

—  Amrugfim  351. 

—  el-'Arab  365. 

—  Bay  ad  183. 

—  Beda  350. 

—  el-Bei-sheh  192. 
BSzah  351. 

—  Dugh'la  104. 

—  Fatireh  348. 

—  Gemal  351. 

—  Gerf  351. 
Gerraui  147. 
Ghazal  350. 

—  Haifa  378. 
Hamamat  349. 
el-Hasir  351. 
Higelig  351. 

—  Hoff  147. 
el-Homr  350. 
Homuda  350. 

—  Husiin  351. 

—  Kabr  el-Khadim  350. 

—  Kash  350. 
Kenus  365. 
Khawanib  364. 
Lahemi  351. 

—  Maghlat  350. 

—  Miah  350. 
Moeiheh  351. 
en-Nakhleh  192. 

—  Niir  350. 

—  'Olaki  364. 

—  Eosafa  350. 

—  Rumit  351. 

—  Saket  352. 

—  Sebu'a  365. 

—  et-Ter  185. 

—  et-Tih  104.  105. 

—  Tumilat  159. 

—  Wakif  350. 


Wab-eb-re,  Tomb  of  277. 
Wahbabites  lxxxix. 
Wall  Paintings  132.  142. 
el-Waresab  324. 
el-Wasta    (Fayum)    149. 
177.  182. 
(Siut)  205. 
Water  Carriers  36. 

—  Pipes  xxxvii. 

—  Wheels  lxviii. 
Weapons  xxxiii. 
Weather  xvii. 
Weddings,  Muslim  xc. 
Week-days,  Arab,  exevi. 
Wefa  en-Uil  xciv. 
Weights  ii. 

Welis  lxxxviii. 

Wen-nofre    cxliii.  cxliv. 

Wep-wat  cxl.  cxliv.  202. 
211. 

Wert-hekaw  cxliv. 

White  Convent  206. 

Wilkinson  257.  281.  286. 

Wind  Mills  66. 

Winds  lxxiii. 

Winter  Crops  lxix. 

Women,  Orient,  xli.  xc. 
34. 

Worship  of  Saints  &  Mar- 
tyrs lxxxviii. 

Xerxes  I.  ciii. 

Year,   Arabian   lxxxv. 
xoii. 

Yebu  325. 

el-Yehudiyeh,  Tell  (Shi- 
bin  el-Kaniitir)  171. 
—  (Ma'nsur'a)  173. 

Yemet  172.' 

Young  exxi. 

Zahir,  Khalif  cxi. 
Zakazik  157.  172. 
Zankalun  157. 
Zaw',  Tomb  of  201. 
Zawiyeh  clxxxv.  182. 
Zawyet  el-'Aryan  122. 

—  el-Metin  185.  178. 
Zeno  ex. 
Zenobia  cviii. 
Zetun  182. 

Zifteh  174. 
Zikrs  lxxxvii. 
Zoan  (Tanis)  172. 
Zoser,    King    xcvi.    127. 
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